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TtiAT  the  ApooBljrpos  is  a  book  replete  with  difilcnltieM,  not  only  for  the 
eonHDon  reader  but  also  for  the  critic  end  interpreter,  no  one  will  deny 
who  has  eaineatly  applied  hiniaelf  to  the  study  of  it  The  Booreea  of  dif- 
ficulty, in  respect  to  the  prophetic  part  of  it,  are  obvious,  and  may  eerily  be 
■lated.  The  book  is  OMde  up  of  one  continued  aeries  of  symbols,  uaae- 
oompanied  for  the  most  part  by  such  plain  and  explicit  declarations  with 
regard  to  their  meaning,  as  are  generally  to  be  found  in  like  cases  among 
the  prophetic  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  The  original  and  intelligent 
readers  of  this  bodE,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  could  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  Wfker;  else  why  should  he  address  his  work  to  them? 
Their  acquaintance  with  the  circle  of  things  in  which  he  moved,  and  their 
iamiliaiity  with  the  objects  to  which  he  refers,  superseded  the  use  of  all  the 
critieal  appamlns  which  we  must  now  employ. 

Not  long,  however,  after  the  death  of  John,  the  Apocalypse  appears  to 
have  been  regarded  as  a  wonderfhl  and  mysterious  book,  and  to  have  given 
occasion  to  many  strange  and  very  discrepant  interpretations.  From  that 
time  down  to  the  present,  a  similar  state  of  things  has  existed  in  regard  to 
the  exposition  of  this  work.  And  even  with  all  the  light  which  recent  crit- 
ical study  has  thrown  upon  the  Scriptures  in  general,  there  yet  remains,  as 
is  generally  confessed,  not  a  little  of  obscurity  resting  upon  the  Apocalypse. 
Must  this  state  of  things  always  continue  ?  This  is  a  question  of  great 
interest  to  those,  who  believe  that  the  Apocalypse  rightlblly  belongs  to  the 
Ganon  of  Scripture.  Hitherto,  scarcely  any  two  original  and  independent 
expositors  have  been  agreed,  in  respect  to  some  points  very  important  in 
tiieir  iMtring  upon  the  mterpretation  of  the  book.  So  long  as  the  Apoca- 
^)  IfpM  is  regarded  principally  as  an  epitome  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  his- 

hT  tery,  this  must  continue  to  be  the  case.    BiSBannt  miiids  will  make  the  ap- 

I  plieatiaa  of  apocalyptic  prophecies  to  different  serie»  of  events,  because 

^  there  is  something  in  each  to  which  more  or  less  of  these  prophecies  is 

^  seemingly  applicable.    Such  bas  always  been  the  case,  in  past  times,  when- 

ever this  method  of  interpretation  has  been  fbllowed ;  and  why  should  any- 
thing different  from  this  be  expected  fbr  the  fbture  ?    The  consequence 
however  has  of  course  been,  to  create  a  kind  of  general  distrust  in  the  pub- 
*^  lie  nnod,  with  regard  to  every  effort  made  in  order  to  explain  the  book  in 

question.    At  a  period  somewhat  early,  the  Apocftlypee  was  excepted  by 
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some  of  the  chwehes  from  the  Canon  of  books  to,  be  publicly  read  for  edi- 
fication, fijid  even  after  this  exdueion  ceased,  it  was  still  praeUcaHy  ab- 
stained from,  or  disregarded,  by  the  great  mass  of  Christians,  from  a  con- 
sciousness that  they  were  unaUe  with  any  certainty  to  discover  its  true 
meaning,  and  from  want  of  confidence  in  the  expositions  of  it  which  had 
already  been  given. 

Such,  I  regret  to  say,  is  still  the  state  of  things  extensively,  with  regard 
.  to  the  book  of  Revelation.  PracHcaUy,  the  prophetic  parts  of  it  are  almost, 
if  not  entirely,  excluded  firom  the  Scriptures.  In  spite  of  all  which  those 
recent  interpreters  have  done,  who  find  in  it  an  epitomized  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical history  of  ages  remote  from  the  time  when  it  was  written,  confir 
denoe  in  their  expositions  has  been,  and  is,  generally  withheld*  As  it  seems 
to  me,  it  must  still  continue  to  be  withheld,  so  long  as  this  method  of  in- 
terpretation is  pursued. 

But  is  it  necessary  that  this  method  should  be  still  pursued,  and  thus  the 
book  be  virtually  lost  to  the  churches  ?  I  would  hope  not  The  Apoca- 
lypse certainly  breathes  a  precious,  yea  a  most  noble  Christian  spirit.  In- 
deed there  are  few,  if  any,  of  the  books  in  the  New  Testament,  which  are 
better  adapted  to  animate  and  foster  the  spirit  of  primitive  Christianity  than 
this,  when  it  is  rightly  understood.  It  is  the  belief  of  this,  which  has  indu- 
ced me  to  bestow  so  much  time  and  pains  as  the  present  work  has  cost  me, 
upon  the  exposition  of  it. 

The  ground  on  which  I  stand,  or  at  least  on  which  I  aim  to  stand,  is  the 
same  that  I  would  occupy,  in  case  I  should  endeavour  to  prepare  myself 
for  the  interpretation  of  any  or  all  other  books  of  Scripture.  I  take  it  for 
granted,  that  the  wtiXin  had  a  preaeni  and  immediaU  object  in  view,  when 
he  wrote  the  book;  and  of  course  I  must  regard  him  as  having  spoken  inf 
tdUgibly  to  those  whom  he  addressed.  In  order  to  find  out  his  meaning,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  resort,  as  I  would  in  all  other  cases,  to  the  idiom ;  to 
the  times  in  which  the  author  lived ;  to  the  events  then  passing  or  speedily 
about  to  take  place ;  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  and  hisreaden  were 
placed,  and  which  called  forth  his  work ;  to  the  adaptation  of  the  book  to 
these  circumstances ;  and  (in  a  word)  to  all  that  is  local  and  belongs^o  the 
times  in  which  it  was  written,  whether  it  be  peculiarities  in  the  mode  of 
expression,  thought,  reasoning,  or  feeling,  or  anything  else  which*  would  in- 
fluence an  author'SiStyle  or  manner  of  arranging  his  composition.  .  My  aim 
has  been  to  abide  by  this  method  of  interpretation,  throughout  the  work. 
At  the  same  time  I  have  never  forgotten,  that  the  author  is  virtually  a  pod 
and  also  a  prophet ;  for  my  belief  is,  that  he  is  truly  both,  and  therefore  I 
have  aimed  never  to  lose  sight  of  dther  character.  If  now  these  principles 
of  interpretation,  which  I  have  admitted,  and  by  which  I  have  invariaUy 
designed  to  be  guided — ^principles  fi^m  which  no  one  can  swerve  without 
the  certain^  of  ening'— ^if  these  are  not  right  and  just  and  well  established. 
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then  I  hav^  xmly  to  aay;  that  I  have  hiAerto  wholly  mfatuketi  the  ttsience  of 
imerpreoitloD,  and  bave'yet  to  learn  its  iksl  and  eotuCdttenf  demeidsk 

I  am  aware  that  such  as  hal^  become  attached  to  tbe  methods  of  inters 
preting  the  Apocalypse  that  are^most  current  in  the  English  and  American 
churches,  will  probably^  at  least  at  first  view,  disagree  with  some  of  my  re- 
auha.  I  will  not  &Mi  fault  with  them  for  this ;  but  they  will  allow  me  to 
entreat  them  to  have  patience  with  me,  and  not  to  decide  at  once  on  diffi- 
cult points^  but  to  make  the  book  of  the  Revelation  a  subject  of  thorough 
and  oAen  repeated  stody.  My  own  views,  I  mean  such  as  I  once  had,  hare 
been  changed  by  such  a  course.  When  1  began  my  official  du^s  in  my 
present  station,  I  had  no  other  knowledge  of  the  book,  than  what  the  read>> 
ing  of  bishop  Newton  on  the  Prophecies,  and  of  others  who  were  of  Uie 
like  Cast,  had  imparted  to  me.  The  Classes  of  Pupils  imder  my  instruction 
soon  began  to  importune  me  to  give  them  some  information  respecting  the 
Apocalypse.  I  commenced  the  study  of  it,  with  a  design  to  comply  with 
their  request  I  soon  fbund  myself^  however,  in  pursuing  the  way  of  regu- 
lar iaterpretation  as  api^ied  to  other  books  of  Scripture,  completely  hedged 
in ;  and  I  felt  at  the  same  time  that  to  pureue  my  ibrmer  method  of  inter- 
preting the  book,  would  cast  me  inevitably  upon  the  boundless  ocean  of 
mere  cutijtdwnd  ezposidon.  I  fihankly  told  my  Pupils,  therefore,  that  I  knew 
DotUng  reepecting  the  hook  which  could  profit  them,  and  that  I  could  not 
attempt  to  lecture  upon  it  After  still  further  examination,  I  came  to  a  re>- 
eolocion,  not  to  attempt  the  exegesis  of  the  Apocalypse,  until  a  period  often 
years  had  elapsed,  which  should  be  devoted,  so  far  as  tny  other  duties  would 
permit,  to  the  study  of  die  Hebrew  prophets.  I  kept  my  resolution.  After 
this  period  had  passedv  I  began,  with  much  caution,  to  say  a  few  things,  in 
the  Lecture-room,  respecting  the  book  in  question.  Evvry  three  years, 
these  Leeturee,  such  as  they  were,  I  repeated,  with  some  additions  and  al- 
teradoiM.  In  process  of  time  I  began  to  go  through  the  whole  book.  This 
I  have  done  several  dmes;  and  the  present  work  is  the  result  of  these  often 
repeated  and  long  ccmtinued  labours. 

I  do  not  give  this  history  of  my  undertaking,  with  a  view  to  recommend 
my  work  to  the  confidence  of  the  Christian  public.  It  must  stand  or  fall 
by  tiB  own  mirits.  What  I  hare  now  said,  has  been  said  rather  in  the  way 
of  apology  for  having  engaged  in  an  undertaking  so  hazardous  as  that  of 
writing  and  publishing  a  Commentary  on  the  SecdaUon.  t  have  been  led 
along  step  by  step  to  my  present  position,  without  having  originally  designed 
10  publish  anything  at  all  concerning  the  Apocalypse. 

It  will  natundly  be  expected  that  I  should  stats  a  few  things,  in  regard  to 
the  plan  and  manner  of  my  work. 

Most  of  the  luTBonuoTtON,  aldioogh  arranged  first  in  order,  and  first 
printed,  was  composed  qfhr  the  Gommentary  was  oompleted.  An  obvious 
reason  fyr  tbis^  was  the  necesBity  of  tbe  knowledge  aeqmred  by  exegesis,  in 
order  to  compoae  with  any  propriety  the  mtroductoiy  part  of  the  wovk* 
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My  reasona  for  saying  80  much  as  I  have  respeeting  apoduypkd  Apoca* 
lypses,  are  given  in  their  appropriate  piaee^  and  I  hope  they  may  aalisfy  ay 
readers.  The  vakie  of  these  auxiliariea  to  esegena  and  illustratioii,  cannot 
well  be  over-estimated. 

By  &r  the  severest  task  which  I  have  had  to  perfium,  has  been  that  of 
discussing  the  objections  against  the  cpoMie  wigin  of  the  Revektioiii 
drawn  from  the  style,  manner,  and  diction  of  the  book,  and  from  the  doc- 
trines which  it  contains  This  has  cost  me  more  time  and  labour  than  the 
composition  of  the  whole  commentary.  To  state  particularly  the  gnwuida 
and  reasons  of  this,  would  be  inapposite  here.  I  will  merely  say,  that  thoso 
who  have  never  performed  such  a  task,  cannot  well  hare  any  adequate  con* 
ception  of  it  It  is  literally  true,  that  in  some  cases  the  muUs  of  a  month's 
labour,  or  even  more,  occupy  only  a  page  or  two,  as  exhibited  by  me.  How<» 
ever,  there  is  some  comfort  in  the  reflection,  that  what  is  estaUished  by 
appeal  to  fads,  cannot  well  or  speedily  be  overthrown. 

My  design  has  been  to  compose  a  work  which  should  aid,  in  a  particu- 
lar manner,  the  young  Interpreter,  and  also  that  class  of  readers,  who,  al- 
though more  advanced  in  life,  have  not  enjoyed  the  requisite  facilities  and 
advantages  for  the  more  thorough  ezegetical  study  of  the  Scriptures.  On 
this  ground  I  have  not  fell  at  liberty  to  imitate  the  extreme  brevity  and 
compression  of  some  distinguished  recent  interpreters  in  Germany ;  e.  g. 
De  Wette  in  his  Exegetical  Manual  far  the  A*.  Testemetit,  and  Knobel  in  his 
Ex^^icd  Manual  for  Jsaiah,  Such  books  are  designed  mainly  for  diose 
already  well  versed  in  the  business  of  interpretation.  They  are  veiy  ap- 
propriate and  desufable  in  their  place,  and  within  the  sphere  in  which  they 
are  intended  to  circulate.  But  much  of  my  design,  in  the  present  case^ 
would  have  been  defeated  by  such  a  method  of  composition.  I  have  sou^t 
to  aid  the  learner,  by  laying  before  him,  and  explaining,  so  fiir  as  in  niy 
power,  grammatical  phenomena  of  every  kind,  peculiarities  of  idiom,  p9> 
culiar  views  entertained  in  ancient  times  and  specially  by  the  Hebrew  na^ 
tion,  and  generally  whatever  might  contribute  to  lead  him  to  a  right  and 
iiill  understanding  of  the  author.  On  this  ground,  I  have  occaeionBlly  ad- 
mitted into  the  body  of  the  commentary,  discussions  or  monograms  on 
subjects  particuhurly  obscure  and  difkult,  e.  g.  on  the  (too  i^iKneMBi,  Rev. 
11:  3 ;  on  Gi)g  and  Magog,  20:  8,  etc.  In  other  cases,  where  more  ample 
space  and  time  ^ere  requisite  for  discussion  in  ord^  to  illustrate  or  con- 
firm anything  which  the  text  presents  to  view  or  to  which  it  adverts,  I  have 
remitted  the  discussion  to  the  end  of  the  volume,  and  have  thrown  it  there 
into  the  form  of  an  EmunuM.  If  I  am  not  misted  by  my  own  views  and 
judgment,  most  readers  will  feel  as  much  interest  in  the  discussions  which 
the  Excursus  exhibit,  as  they  vrill  in  anything  of  mine  which  is  contained 
in  the  body  of  the  work  itself.  It  is  impossible  to  do  any  adequate  justice 
to  such  a  difficult  book  as  the  ApocaJ^pse,  witheot  pttnMiiig  a  course  sub- 
stantially like  to  thkk 
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I  htam  icflttf^d  |o  my  N.  TmsL  Chraunmar,  Ibr  the  most  part^  in  cases  of 
lAoHi  aad  gntmmatieal  analyiriB.  No  merely  dauic  Grammar,  however 
goodf  ceuld  aaswer  my  porpoee ;  end  I  have  referred  to  my  grammar  of  the 
N.  Testament  kKom  faeeause  I  have  supposed  it  to  he  more  genendly  in 
the  possession  of  the  readers  of  my  present  work,  than  any  other.  I  have 
ao  design  of  supportfaig  myself  in  the  GonnBentary,  hy  my  own  authority  in 
the  Onumntr.  The  ktler  resto  not  on  ray  authority,  but  on  the  basis  of 
N.  Testanietit  pfailolo^«  The  irapoitanee  of  explainlBg  satis&cUMrily  all 
gtmmmalimi  flkenomtmij  1  need  net  insist  upon. 

I  do  not  know  1i»t  die  idetd  of  a  eommentaiy  has,  a^  yet,  been  proposed 
and  shown  to  have  snpveme  and  exdosive  clairasJ  All  are  willing  to  allow, 
that  diere  shoidd  he  a  dMforence  between  a  popuiar  commentary,  and  one 
ibr  titerary  readers.  All  riioiild  allow,  that  there  may  also  be  a  difference 
in  the  fimn  and  manner  of  such  a  work,  when  it  is  dedgned  for  the  young 
and  oomparadvely  inexperienced  readep^nexperienced  (I  mean)  in  the 
DMtter  of  sacred  exegesis— «nd  when  it  is  intended  only  for  readers  of  the 
highest  class.  These  last  are  better  pleased  with  abridged  and  compressed 
noies,  and  profited  most  by  tfiem  in  die  main.  But  who  has  yet  drawn  die 
boanderies,  and  shown  how  far  a  commentator  should  go,  in  the  way  not 
only  of  vindieaiing  hto  audior,  bat  of  showing  his  conformity  vrith  other 
saeied  wriiefa^  and  with  the  principles  of  Chrisdan  doctrine  in  genera!  ? 
Diflstent  men  wfll  decide  very  drrersely  on  this  point  A  mere  technical 
interimetar  wiSk  maintain  with  great  eaftiestness,  diat  ail  he  has  to  do,  is 
anpjyte  riiow  what  his  author  means^  and  not  whether  he  agrees  or  dis> 
agrsee  with  othefs^  nor  whedier  he  is  in  die  right  or  the  wrong.  This  Is 
trae  or  not  true,  aeeording  to  the  eonstraction  put  upon  such  a  declaration. 
WIdMNit  pntaaidaag  to  decide  the  question  in  regard  to  the  ideal  of  a  per- 
Ibet  commentary,  and  vridiout  any  design  to  speak  lightly  of  views  that 
ikwi  my  eiwn,  I  dnnk  I  may  safely  say,  that  the  simple  grammatico- 
exegssia  of  an  author  is  the  gnat  and  Uading  business  of  an  in- 
indispensable  condition  in  die  performance  of  his  proper 
In  edwr  woids,  without  perfomdng  this  part  of  his  fade,  he  has  no 
ftir  cbtm  to  the  tide  of  a  praper  txegde.  But  what  hinders  one  who  de- 
SMS  to  render  hie  work  more  Interesting  md  usefiil  than  die  mere  peribiv 
SMnce  of  such  a  task  would  do^  frem  throwing  Into  his  composition  r»* 
nmkiaBdeonfllderBtlonsof  anaesdwdcal  or  of  a  dieological  character? 
Is  k  not  the  proper  busfaMss  of  a  ChrMan  interpreter,  to  point  out  the 
true  nature  eif  OhHstian  doetrtaie,  as  exhibited  by  his  author,  its  harmony 
widiodwreer^itttral  writings,  and  its  importance?  Bhonld  he  not  cast  all 
dbe  li|^  he  can,  on  every  subject  pertaining  to  archaeology  which  will  aid 
dbe  render  to  mdentand  the  scriptoml  author  en  whom  be  comments  ?  I 
do  not  aokn«wledge  vty  demand  on  me  none  founded  on  good  reason^- 
tolooe  dgbc  of  aesteilos,dMolegy,  and  ever j>tMng  else  trineh  is  Interesthig, 
hi  die  mem  pwanit  of  «oW  eiq»fau»den.    A  book  wriMSB  fai  sueh  a  spirit, 
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would'  be  a  very  dvy  book  to  me,  and  promiee  tobeof  little  profit  le  most  rend- 
era.  I  have  aimed  at  another  method  of  wrUiog  commentary ;  and  in  Ui]% 
I  have  done  to  otben,  .what  I  wish- them  to  do  to  me.  Those  who  have  a 
dLSerent  taste,  are  in  a  kmd  of  liberty,  and  therefore  may  go  thw  own 
way ;  why  ahould  they  not  let  me  go  mine  ? 

Most  heartily  do  I  aasent  to  the  proposition,  that  parfyfiel'mg$  and  |xv^ 
fkeology  should  not  be  introduced  into  a  commentaiy,  I  will  not  say  that  I 
am  wholly  free  from  this  blemish  $  for  others  must  judge  of  this,  I  can 
most  sincerely  say,  that  I  have  desired  and  striven  to  be  free,  I  iiaye  indeed  a 
conviction,  on  the  great  points  of  ChrigtianiQr,  which  I  neither  can  suppress 
nor  wish  to  conceal.  Yet  I  do  not  think  men  are  to  be  persuaded  by  mere 
party  or  sectarian  views  and  reasonings.  Jt  is  not  inconsistent  with  thi% 
however,  for  me  to  believe  that  it  is  a  matd  interpreter's  duty  to  make  his 
'book  profitable  for  docbine^  as  well  as  for  the  acquisition  of  a  proper  know- 
ledge of  sacred  philology.  How  could  I,  with  such  a  conviction,  honestly 
shun  all  reference  to  Christian  doctrine,  when  animadverting  on  this  and 
that  passage  in  the  Apocalypse  ? 

Nothing  can  be  plainer,  than  that  brtvU^f  to  a  certain  extent,  should  cha- 
racterize all  the  exhibitions  of  an  interpreter,  SwU  eaii  demque  fnta*  But 
a  writer  may  be  too  brief  to  be  intelligiiile  to  the  mass  of  readers ;  and  be 
may  be  so  diffuse  as  to  weary  out  the  patience  of  alL  There  is  a  middle 
path.  I  have  aimed  to  folkyw  it  In  cases  where  I  may  seem  not  to  have 
done  it,  I  have  an  apology  which  I  deem  it  my  du^  hers  to  offer* 

My  state  of  health,  for  some  time  past,  haa  been  such  that  I  not  only  was 
obliged  to  refrain  from  study,  but  for  seversl  months,  I  could  not  even  bear 
to  bear  the  most  common  and  ordinary  reading.  In  this  state  it  was  a  sulject 
of  serious  deliberation  with  me,  whether  I  ought  to  set  forward  the  publica- 
tion of  my  work  on  the  Apocalypse.  In  one  sense  it  was  finished;  L  e.  I 
had  written  on  all  the  topics  that  I  meant  to  discuss.  I  had  also  aulyected 
what  I  had  written  to  one  review,  soon  after  the  writing  viras  perfimned. 
But  I  had  not  sat  down  to  a  regular  and  continuous  reading  of  the  whole 
work,  v^thout  interruption,  in  ord^r  to  make  all  those  corrections  which  such 
a  reading  would  disclose  to  be  desirable,  not  only  as  to  words  and  phvsses^ 
but  as  to  everything  which  might  be  incongruous  with  unity  of  plan  and 
design,  or  at  variance  with  congruity  in  all  its  subordinate  parts.  Any  work 
80  extensive  and  of  so  difficult  a  nalure  as  mine,  needs  such  a  revision ; 
and  that  too^  when  all  the  fiusuhies  of  the  mind  are  in  their  full  strength, 
and  can  be  leisurely  brought  to  bear  upon  the  tai^  It  was  impossible  fhr 
me,  however,  to  perform  this  task  in  such  a  manner.  I  hesitoled,  therefbra, 
aboat  sending  my  work  to  the  press,  as  I  have  already  stated.  But  firiends 
who  were  somewhat  acquainted  with  what  I  had  written,  united  in  the  opin* 
ion  that  I  ought  to  proceed.  I  did  so ;  but  for  aeveral  months  my  labour 
was  performed  in  expectation,  fiiom  day  to  day,  of  being  summoned  away 
fipomallthe  engagemeatsi  of  the  present  life^  or  al  least  of  being  rendered 
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unable  to  perform  any  mental  labour.  What  I  could  do  in  such  a  state,  in 
the  way  of  correetioD,  I  have  d<Mie.  But  there  are  portions  of  my  work 
that  I  should  have  compressed^  bad  it  been  possible  for  me  to  do  it  There 
may  be  also  some  incongruities,  at  least  in  some  things  of  minor  impor- 
tance,  that  have  escaped  me,  while  in  such  a  state.  The  reader  who  feels 
kindly,  will  be  disposed  to  put  the  best  construction  upon  them  that  he 
can.  I  regret  more  than  he  can  do,  ^at  I  am  obliged  to  make  such  an 
apology.  But  it  is  my  duty  to  bow  in  submission  to  Him,  who  directs  all 
things  acccMxiing  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will. 

There  may  be  some  who  will  think,  that  under  these  disadvantages  I 
ought  not  to  have  ventured  on  the  publication  of  my  work.  It  may  be  so ; 
but  I  sought  the  best  counsel  I  could  obtain,  and  have  acted  in  conformity 
with  it  If  the  work  were  to  be  published  at  all,  (and  the  public  had  been 
given  to  understand,  by  some  weU-meaning  but  rather  unwary  friends,  that, 
it  would  be),  it  was  best  that  it  should  be  accomplished  so  far  as  it  might 
be,  while  I  ooold  keep  my  eye  upon  it  I  had  much  reason  to  expect, 
that  the  time  in  which  I  could  do  this  would  not  be  long. 

And  now,  as  a  kind  Providence  has  spared  my  life  to  see  the  completion 
of  the  printing,  what  am  I  to  hope  for,  or  to  expect,  from  the  publication  of 
my  work? 

1  hope  for  a  patient  hearing.  I  hope  that  the  readers  of  the  work  will 
make  a  {konmgh  examination  of  the  whole  matter,  before  they  decide  that  I 
am  in  the  wrong.  I  hope  that  all,  who  have  never  made  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets and  the  figurative  and  symbolical  representations  of  the  Scriptures  a 
subject  of  special  study  and  investigation,  will  be  slow  and  cautious  in  de- 
ciding what  meaning  should  be  attached  to  the  symbols  of  the  Apocalypse. 
I  hope  that  a  lively  foncy,  or  an  expenness  in  guessing,  will  not  be  consid*' 
ered  as  the  best  helps  to  the  exegesis  of  such  a  book.  Heartily  as  I  abhor 
the  mummery,  and  knavery,  and  superstition,  and  pollution,  so  wide-spread  in 
the  Romish  church,  and  much  as  I  disapprove  of  all  its  hierarchical  institu- 
tiona,  I  atiU  hope  that  a  mere  spirit  of  opposition  to  Papal  abominations  will 
not  be  regarded  as  the  proper  and  authorized  exponent  of  what  John  has 
nid  respecting  the  beast  and  the  ftlse  prophet  I  hope  that  in  respect  to 
this  as  weU  as  other  matters  of  difficulty  in  the  Apocalypse,  my  readers  will 
not  meet  my  expositions,  merely  with  the  accusation  of  deparmre  from  opin- 
ions long  current  in  the  English  and  American  churcliea  The  proper 
question  is  not,  whether  I  have  broached  any  opinions  which  seem  new  or 
Grange  to  this  reader  or  to  that,  but  whether  what  I  have  said  will  abide  the 
lest  of  a  hrmtmulieal  trial.  I  hope  that  such  readers  as  have  been  led 
inersly  or  principally  by  die  conjectural  interpretations  of  former  days  which 
they  have  perused,  will  not  foel  that  they  are  adequately  prepared  to  pro- 
nounce authoritatively  a  sentence  of  condemnation  at  once  on  the  views 
which  I  have  advanced.  I  hope,  also,  in  etae  they  dq,  that  I  shall  be  ena- 
bled to  bear  with  a  good  degree  of  equanimity  the  censure  of  judges,  eir^ier 
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few  or  many,  who  poflseas  no  other  qualificatkuM  than  theM  to  decide  upao 
Mich  matterB.  Ready  aa  aome  may  be  to  oondemn,  I  muat  atiU  cheririi  die 
hope  that  due  allowaiiees  will  be  made  by  moat  readen,  ibr  the  great  diffi- 
culties which  I  have  had  to  encounter,  in  the  exposition  of  auch  a  book  as 
the  Apocalypse.  That  eirora  may  be  found  in  my  work,  I  do  not  qneetion. 
To  err  is  humofL  I  claim  no  exemption  fitnn  the  common  frailty,  and  only 
hope  that  I  may  be  forgiven^  where  my  errors  are  diadoveved.  I  am  con- 
acious  of  no  party^purposes  in  publishing  my  work.  I  have  sought  for  tratfa 
earnestly  and  sincerely  on  the  present  occasion,  if  I  ever  did  or  could  do 
ao;  and  where  I  have  failed  to  obtain  it,  I  hope  the  mantle  of  eharity  and 
kindness  will  be  thrown  over  my  fiulures.  If  the  reader  of  my  work  gets 
any  assistance  from  it,  which  will  help  him  better  to  understand  the  Scrip* 
tures  in  any  respect,  he  will  be  disposed  to  deal  gently  with  me  as  to  tilings 
which  he  cannot  approve,  or  with  which  he  cannot  agree. 

As  to  what  I  €xped;  my  anticipations  are  not  of  a  sanguine  oroverween' 
ing  cast  I  know  that  after  so  long  a  period,  in  which  darkness  has  brood- 
ed over  this  book,  it  is  not  the  work  of  one  man,  or  even  of  one  age,  to 
arrive  at  established  conclusions  in  all  matters  that  pertain  to  the  Apoca- 
lypse. Consequently  I  do  not  expect  that  my  work  will  complete  this  task^ 
But  I  do  expect,  at  least  I  hope,  that  if  it  should  accomplish  nothing  more^ 
it  may  be  the  means  of  exciting  more  attention  to  the  book  of  Revelation, 
and  of  calling  forth  some  new  and  more  successful  efibrts  for  its  interpret 
tation.  Should  what  I  have  written  be  the  means  of  calling  fcnrth  little 
else  but  animated  oppoaitioo,  there  is  hope,  even  in  this,  of  arriving  sooner 
or  later  at  something  better  than  we  have  hitherto  obtained.  Should  it 
serve,  in  any  good  measure,  to  give  somewhat  of  a  new  direction  in  otu: 
churches  to  the  mdhod  qfdudkfing  the  book,  this  may  lead  on  to  some  im* 
portant  results,  and  I  shall  not  have  written  in  vain. 

And  now  with  a  trembling  hand  and  a  heart  full  of  solicitude,  I  commit 
this  work  to  the  chturches,  and  to  the  Great  Head  of  them.  Whatever  im- 
perfections it  has,  it  is  still  the  result  of  an  effort  to  vindicate  the  wounded 
honour  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  td  render  the  book  once  more,  in  all  its 
parts,  intelligible  and  useful  and  edifying  to  well-meaning  readers.  Per- 
haps I  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  live  long  enough  to  tindicate  such  por- 
tk>ns  of  my  work  as  may  be  assailed ;  but  so  fiir  as  probabili^  and  truth 
are  on  my  side,  there  are  others  who  will  see  that  such  is  the  case,  and 
trho  will  so  iar  defend  what  I  have  advanced. 

Beyond  this,  I  would  hope  for  no  defence.  My  only  wish  is,  that  the 
churches  may  sooner  or  later  come  to  regard  the  bocdt  in  qoeation  in  the 
same  manner  as  its  priofiitive  readers  regarded  it,  and  that  it  may  one* 
more  be  placed  before  the  churches  in  the  same  light  in  which  its  author 
originally  designed  to  place  it  M«  8TUART« 
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INTRODUCTION. 


§  1.  General  Remarks. 

Whateteb  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  among  interpreters  of 
the  Apocalypse,  in  respect  to  the  meaning  which  must  be  assigned  to 
particular  portions  of  it,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion,  as  it  would  seem, 
among  intelligent  and  considerate  readers,  as  to  the  general  object  or 
design  of  this  book.  It  lies  upon  the  very  face  of  the  whole  composition, 
I  mean  the  prophetic  part  of  it,  that  the  coming  and  completion  of  the 
hngdam  of  God  or  of  Christ,  or  in  other  words,  the  triumph  of  ChriS' 
tiamty  over  all  enemies  and  opposers,  its  universal  prevalence  in  the 
icorldfor  a  long  series  of  gears,  and  its  termination  in  an  endless  period 
^f9^o^  <*^  happiness,  constitute  the  main  theme  of  the  writer,  and  is 
indeed  the  almost  exclusive  subject  of  his  contemplation. 

The  Ught,  however,  in  which  he  has  placed  his  subject,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  viewed  by  others,  must  be  carefully  examined  and  considered 
by  the  reader.  The  announcement  of  the  triumphs  which  await  the 
Christian  church,  is  not  made,  as  it  might  have  been  had  the  writer  so 
pleased,  by  a  simple  categorical  declaration.  Christianity  is  in  a  man- 
ner personified,  and  it  appears  on  the  scene  of  aition,  engaged  in  a  con- 
test with  the  powers  of  darkness  so  violent,  that  the  struggle  must  evi- 
dently end  in  the  extermination  or  utter  subjugation  of  one  of  the  par- 
ties. Successively  one  and  another  bitter  and  bloody  enemy  of  the  church 
is  overcome ;  then  follows  a  long  period  of  peace  and  prosperity,  during 
which  the  infiuence  of  Christianity  is  so  widely  diffused,  that  no  apparent 
hostility  disturbs  it  After  this  the  powers  of  darkness  renew  their  as- 
sault with  exasperated  malice  and  rage ;  but  the  interposing  hand  of 
heaven  smites  them  down,  and  puts  a  final  end  to  the  contest  The 
peaceful  and  universal  reign  of  the  Christian  religion  then  succeeds,  and 
continues  down  to  the  final  consummation  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  on 
earth,  when  the  resurrection  and  the  judgment-day  introduce  a  new  and 
perfect  order  of  things,  which  is  to  continue  through  ages  that  have 
no  end. 
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Such  is  the  sunple  and  perspicuous  outline  of  the  Apocalypse.  like 
all,  or  nearly  all,  particular  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the 
New,  it  has  one,  and  but  one,  main  object  in  view,  to  which  all  its  vari- 
ous representations  are  subordinate,  and  to  which  also  the  particulars  of 
each  several  part  are  more  or  less  subservient. 

Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  to  the  time  and  circumttancet  in 
which  the  book  before  us  was  composed,  than  the  theme  which  the  wri- 
ter has  chosen.  Christians  on  all  sides  were  agitated  by  bitter  and  bloody 
persecution.  Many  professed  disciples  of  Christ  were  driven  by  fear,  or 
allured  by  the  hope  of  favor  and  worldly  good,  to  renounce  their  allegiance 
to  the  Saviour ;  while  others  abstracted  themselves  from  his  service  and 
shunned  his  followers,  in  order  that  they  might  avoid  the  horrors  of  per- 
secution. The  author  of  the  Apocalypse  possessed  Christian  sympathies 
of  too  high  and  holy  a  nature,  to  look  on  such  a  scene  without  deep  emo- 
tion. To  prevent  an  evil  of  so  great  magnitude,  he  was  directed  by  the 
Saviour  to  write  the  book  of  Revelation,  and  to  publish  it  by  sending  it  to 
the  seven  churches  of  Asia. 

The  composition  before  us,  then,  seems  to  have  been  primarily  occa- 
sioned by  the  existing  state  of  things ;  and  surely  nothing  could  be  more 
appropriate  or  better  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  originally 
written.  It  is  filled,  from  beginning  to  end,  with  encouragement  and 
admonition  and  consolation  to  all  who  were  engaged  in  the  great  contest 
then  going  on.  Victory — ^victory — a  final  and  imiversal  and  eternal  vic- 
tory of  the  church  over  all  her  enemies — is  echoed  at  every  pause  ;  and  a 
crown  of  glory  is  held  forth  by  the  God  and  Judge  of  all,  as  ready  to  be 
placed  on  the  martyr's  head,  amid  the  joyful  assembly  of  ib&  first  bom 
in  heaven,  the  moment  he  falls  in  ih'^  battle  which  he  is  waging.  A 
most  fearful  end,  moreover,  awaits  the  enemies  of  the  kingdom  of  God* 
The  worshippers  of  the  idolatrous  beast,  the  adherents  of  the  false  pro- 
phet, yea,  the  beast  himself  and  the  prophet  his  coadjutor,  with  Satan  and 
all  the  powers  of  darkness,  are  finally  cast  into  the  lake  that  bums  with 
fire  and  brimstone,  where  the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascends  up  forever 
and  ever,  whQe  they  are  suffering  the  agonies  of  the  second  death. 

All  that  hope  ovfear  can  do,  in  the  way  of  operating  upon  the  minds 
of  men,  to  encourage  them  to  persevere  in  a  holy  course  of  life,  and  to 
dissuade  them  from  opposition  to  God  and  the  purposes  of  his  redeeming 
grace,  seems  to  be  held  forth  by  the  Apocalypse.  No  book  in  all  the 
Bible  can,  on  the  whole  and  when  rightly  understood,  be  regarded  as 
exceeding  it  in  respect  to  adaptedness  for  making  impressions  of  such  a 
salutary  nature.  If  the  human  mind  can  be  affected  (and  who  will  deny 
that  it  is  most  deeply  affected  ?)  by  hope  and  fear^  tlie  highest  point  to 
which  the  agency  of  these  principles  can  be  carried,  is  attained  by  the 
writer  of  the  Revelation. 
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Such  pcmerful  agencies,  we  may  well  say,  were  needed  by  Christians, 
when  benis)unent  and  blood  were  the  order  of  the  day,  in  respect  to  the 
professed  followers  of  a  Savionr.  Nor  have  such  agencies  ever,  at  any 
period  since  that  time,  ceased  to  be  highly  important ;  for,  in  every  age, 
the  chmidi  and  the  world  have  been  in  strenuous  opposition,  if  not  in 
actnal  contest  Even  at  the  present  hour,  such  a  book  as  the  Apoca- 
lypse is  greatly  needed,  in  order  to  encourage  the  iaith  and  hope  of 
Christians  in  regard  to  the  prospects  of  the  church,  and  to  comfort  them 
under  their  various  sufferings  and  discouragements.  Above  all,  the 
Apocalypse,  when  rightly  understood,  would  be  the  Vade  Mecum  of  such 
as  go  forth  to  publish  a  Savionr^s  name  among  the  perishing  heathen. 
Surrounded  by  those  who  are  servants  of  the  powers  of  darkness,  dis- 
couraged perhaps  by  small  success,  and  disheartened  by  the  strength  of 
superstitions,  and  by  the  zeal  for  bloody  or  foolish  rites  and  ceremonies 
which  pervades  all  around  them,  the  faithful  missionary  may  read  with 
tears  of  joy  the  precious  promises  so  often  held  out  in  the  book  before 
us  —  promises  of  the  final  and  universal  triumph  of  truth  and  love  over 
all  the  opposition  o£  error  and  o£  malignity ;  and  when  he  lights  upon 
the  soul-reviving  assurances  of  the  Saviour  that  ^^  he  will  surely  come," 
his  heart  may  respond,  like  that  of  the  apocalyptic  seer :  '^  Amen ;  even 
80 ;  Gome,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly  I" 

S  2.  CompairU<m  of  the  Apocalypse  with  other  icriptural  prophecies  of  a 

similar  tenor. 

In  many  respects  the  light  and  shade  of  the  picture  which  the  Apoca- 
lypse presents,  are  peculiar  to  this  book.  No  other  part  of  Scripture, 
where  the  same  general  theme  is  the  subject  of  contemplation,  minutely 
resembles  the  Revelation  as  to  form  and  method.  Nowhere  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  church's  tritunphs  pursued  to  such  a  length,  and  exhibited 
with  such  continuity  and  fulness.  Tet  the  same  general  theme,  viz^  the 
final  and  universal  triumph  of  truth  and  holiness  over  error  and  sin,  is 
by  no  means  new  or  peculiar  to  the  Apocalypse.  Many  otlier  prophe- 
cies relate  to  this  subject,  and  predict  the  same  issue  of  the  straggle  be- 
tween the  powers  of  light  and  darkness. 

.  To  these  prophecies,  however,  belong,  as  has  just  been  hinted,  some 
striking  features  of  diversity,  when  compared  with  the  Apocalypse,  which 
deserve  particular  consideration.  Most  of  them  are  quite  brief,  present- 
ing cmly  in  a  few  verses  that  which  is  expanded  by  the  author  of  the 
Apocalypse  into  ahnost  an  entire  book.  Most  of  them,  moreover,  pre- 
sent the  simple  fact  of  triun^>h  over  all  the  enemies  of  the  church,  with- 
out bringing  into  view  any  definite  series  or  suecestion  of  triumphs.  In 
Bbari,  they  stand  rdated  to  the  Apocalypse^  much  as  the  simple  story,  or 
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historic  facts,  that  form  the  basis  of  an  epic  poem,  stand  rdated  to  the 
poem  itself,  with  aU  its  machinery  and  with  aU  the  decorations  that  have 
sprung  from  the  glowing  imagination  of  the  poet.  The  hemd  or  nudeug 
of  the  Apocalypse  lies,  indeed,  enfolded  in  many  a  passage  of  the  (M 
Testament,  and  in  not  a  few  of  the  New ;  bnt  nowhere  among  all  these 
passages  is  any  such  full  and  ample  development  of  the  subject  made,  as 
in  the  writing  before  us.  Never  before  had  such  a  full  development 
been  so  much  needed.  The  time  was  now  come,  during  the  apostolic 
age,  when  the  kingdom  of  God  was  to  be  built  up  on  its  new  and  last 
foundation,  and  when  the  fulfilment  of  all  that  the  ancient  Scriptures 
contain  respecdng  it,  was  about  to  conmience.  The  writer  of  the  Apoo' 
alypse  lived  in  the  very  midst  of  the  contest  that  was  gdng  on,  was  him- 
self a  sufferer  in  it,  and  therefore  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  theme  which 
was  the  main  object  of  his  book.  Vivid  feeling  and  powerful  represen'^ 
taiion  might  be  expected  of  him  in  circumstances  like  these ;  and  such 
the  Apocalypse  everywhere  exhilnts. 

The  charge  has  indeed  not  unfrequently  been  made  against  this  book^ 
that  it  is  altogether  uniqtiey  and  that  the  genius  of  the  whole  New  Testis 
ment  stands  in  opposition  to  it,  or  at  least  is  as  widely  distant  from  it  as 
possible.  Even  Luther,  as  we  know,  treated  the  Revelation  with  neg« 
lect,  at  first,  if  not  with  scorn,  because,  as  he  averred,  he  could  not  find 
Christ  in  it ;  for,  as  he  viewed  the  subject,  Jesus  Christ,  and  Christ  as  cru* 
cifiedy  must  be  the  main  theme  of  all  that  belongs  to  a  true  gospel-book. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  examine  the  allegations  of  Luther ;  but  thus 
much  may  be  said,  without  fear  of  contradiction  by  any  intelligent  read- 
er of  the  present  day,  namely,  that  of  all  the  books  in  the  New  Testar 
ment,  Ohritty  as  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  i^pears  most  conspic- 
uous in  the  Apocalypse.  The  peculiarity  of  manner  in  this  book,  L  e. 
the  peculiarity  of  style,  diction,  plan,  and  mode  of  representation— 4n  a 
word,  of  all  which  belongs  simply  to  costume — ^I  readily  concede ;  in- 
deed, I  have  already  alluded  to  it  in  the  preceding  remarics.  But  we 
shall  see  in  the  sequel,  that  the  fundamental  truth  or  hods  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse is  one  which  is  a  common  theme  of  prophecy,  both  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  in  the  New.  Li  order  to  dbnfirm  this,  we  must  pass  in 
brief  review  some  of  the  evidence  which  lies  before  us. 

I.  Passages  in  the  Old  Testament. 

(1)  Gen.  3:  15.  From  the  early  origin  of  our  race,  immediatdy 
after  the  fall  of  man,  the  prediction  was  uttered  by  his  merciful  Judge, 
that '  the  Seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  Serpent's  head.'  I  am 
aware  that  some  have  rejected  the  idea  of  finding  a  predicted  Messiah  here* 
But  it  seems  to  be  plain,  that  the  apostle,  who  (Bom.  16:  20)  prays 
that  <  the  God  of  peaces  would  shortly  iruM&i(a»  tmcferlfojM  of 
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Sooudi  QiriBtianff/  underBtood  Uie  dedaratioii  in  Gen.  3: 15  as  a  pre- 
dktioiD  of  the  triumph  of  the  church  over  the  powers  of  darkness. 
And  in  Bev.  12: 17,  the  dragon  is  represented  as  'gcMng  to  make  war 
with  the  seed  of  the  woman/  with  evident  allusion  to  the  declaration  of 
tlie  same  text.  With  such  examples  before  ns,  why  should  we  hesitate 
to  aivow  our  persuasion,  that  the  promise  in  Gren.  3:  15  pertains  to  the 
Saviour  and  the  church,  and  that  it  announces  the  same  sentiment 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  Apocalypse,  namely  that  truth  and  love 
shall  at  last  come  off  victorious  over  falsehood  and  malignity. 

(2)  In  G^.  12:  3.  18:  18.  22:  18,  are  promises  to  Abraham,  that 
^m  him,  or  in  his  seed,  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed." 
la  Gien.  17:  5  is  a  promise,  that  <  he  should  become  the  father  of  many 
nations.'  In  Gen.  26:  4,  the  promise  made  to  Abraham  is  renewed  to 
Isaac,  who  is  told,  that '  in  his  seed  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be 
blessed.'  If  now  we  may  allow  Paul  to  be  our  expositor  here,  we 
shall  find  that  in  Bom.  iv.  and  in  Gal.  iii,  he  interprets  the  promises 
made  to  Abraham  as  having  reference  to  the  Mesriahy  to  the  calling  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  to  the  wide  difiiision  of  the  gospel  among  them.  That 
Abraham  himself  so  understood  them,  seems  to  be  highly  probable  from 
what  the  Saviour  says,  ^^  Your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day, 
and  he  saw  it  and  was  glad,"  John  8:  56.  Still  we  find  nothing  more  ex- 
plicitly predicted  here,  than  that  some  one  of  Abraham's  posterity  should 
arise,  who  would  be  a  blessing  not  only  to  the  patriarch's  seed,  but  to 
the  Gentile  world  at  large.  When,  how,  or  by  wliat  means  all  this  was 
to  be  accomplished,  these  early  predictions  do  not  of  themselves  inform 
us.  That  Abraham,  in  consequence  (^  them,  looked  forward  to  a  MeP' 
nanic  day,  when  the  triumphs  <]^  truth  and  love  over  the  powers  of 
darkness  and  malignity  should  t^e  place,  we  know.  But  how  definite 
his  knowledge  or  expectation  was,  we  have  no  sure  means  of  determin- 
ing. Be  tiiis  as  it  may,  the  germ  of  the  Apocalypse  lies  in  the  pro- 
maaes  made  to  Abraham  and  his  seed. 

(3)  The  prophetic  declaration  of  the  dying  Jacob,  in  respect  to  Ju- 
dab,  was,  that  ^  the  scqpter  should  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  law- 
giver from  between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  should  come ;  and  to  him 
should  the  gathering  of  the  peoi^e  be ;"  Gen.  49 :  10. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  enter  into  the  critical  disputes 
about  this  passage.  It  is  enou^  that  by  general  accord  it  is  now  ac- 
knowledged, that  riV^  (from  hVe)  may  mean  either  ^aoc-ffUftfc^r,  or  ^tm- 
qmltiag.  £ven  in  the  latter  case,  as  Gresenius  (Lex.  s.  v.)  concedes, 
the  expectation  of  qtdet  is  in  and  through  the  king  Meisitxhj  who  is  te 
^ring  frcan  Judah.  Peace-maker^  or  Prince^f-peaett  is  a  name  highly 
i^ropriate  to  the  future  king  of  the  Jews,  (eomp.  Is.  9 :  6) ;  and  te 
those  who  believe  that  God  made  proanses  of  a  Measiaiiic  nature  to 
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Abraham  and  to  Isaac,  it  wiU  not  seem  strange  lluit  they  were  also  re- 
newed to  the  dying  Jacob.  But  tiiere  is  still  the  same  simple  and  ge^ 
neric  idea  at  the  basis  of  this  promise,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  pre- 
ceding one8,'yi£^  that  some  one  among  the  progeny  of  Jndah  should  be 
a  blessing  to  the  world  at  large :  <'  Unto  him  shall  the  gathering  of  the 
people  (e^9  ruxtiom)  heJ*  li^th  this  we  may  compare  Is.  42:  4^  where 
it  is  said  respecting  the  JSlect  Servant  of  God,  that  ^  he  shall  not  fail .  • . 
until  he  have  set  judgment  in  the  earth,  and  made  the  isles  to  wait  for 
his  law."  Haggai  2:  7  gives  a  like  sense :  "  1  ynR  shake  all  nations, 
and  the  Detire  of  all  nations  shall  oome,  and  I  will  fill  this  house  with 
my  glory ;"  and  many  more  passages  might  easily  be  quoted,  of  the 
same  tenor.  The  passage  in  Haggai  shows  what  the  disposition  o£  the 
nations  shall  be  in  respect  to  the  Messiah ;  for  he  is  named  their  I^ 
SIRE.  The  passage  in  Isaiah  shows  the  extent  to  winch  the  nations  will 
be  "gathered." 

(4)  Passing  by  the  historical  books,  in  which  some  Messianic  pre- 
dictions may  be  found,  e.  g.  2  Sam.  7: 12  seq.,  let  us  proceed  to  the 
book  of  Psalms.  The  second  Psalm,  with  nearly  all  of  the  ancient  in- 
terpreters and  most  of  the  modem  ones,  we  -may  regard  as  Messianic. 
We  have  a  special  reason  for  so  doing,  inasmuch  as  Paul,  in  Acts  Id: 
33  and  Heb.  1:  5,  has  expressly  and  plainly  quoted  it  as  being  Messianic 
In  this  Psalm  we  are  presented,  first,  with  the  combination  of  the 
wicked  against  the  person  and  dominion  of  their  anoioted  King ;  then 
with  the  determination  of  him  who  "  sitteth  in  the  heavens"  that  <  die 
throne  of  this  King  should  be  established,  and  that  all  nations,  even  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  should  be  given  to  him  as  a  heritage.  All 
who  continue  to  oppose  his  righteous  dominion,  will  be  dashed  in  pieces 
as  a  potter^s  vesiseL'  Such  then  is  to  be  the  dominion  and  power  of 
the  Anmnted  King ;  his  sway  is  to  be  univ^*8al,  his  power  to  '^  put  all 
enemies  under  his  feet"  is  irresistible.  And  such — to  all  intents  and 
purposes — is  the  picture  presented  of  this  King  in  the  Apocalypse.  He 
goes  forth  ^  conquering  and  to  conquer."  He  is  "  King  of  kings  and 
Lord  of  lords ;"  and  all  who  oppose  themselves  to  his  righteous  and 
lawful  dominion  are  "  dashed  in  pieces  as  a  potter^s  vessel." 

But  how  different  the  mode  of  David  and  John,  in  presenting  the 
same  great  truth  I  In  Ps.  ii,  a  few  verses,  couched  in  simple  figurative 
language,  are  employed  to  designate  all  which  the  writer  intended  to 
say ;  probably  all  that  was  present  to  his  mind.  But  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, we  have  a  protracted  series  of  events,  all  represented  to  us  by 
symbols  throughout.  Yet  if  all  which  is  here  symbolized  should  be  com- 
bined together  into  one  brief  and  general  view,  it  could  not  be  more 
simply  and  happily  presented,  than  it  is  in  the  second  Psalm. 

The  reader  will  easiij  be  aUe  to  make  for  himself  witiiout  any  sug- 
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gestions  from  me,  the  Hke  remarks  on  a  large  ntimber  of  the  Messiamc 
passages  yet  to  be  produced.  I  shall  therefore  deem  it  mmecessary  for 
me  to  repeat  them. 

(5)  To  Ps.  yiiL  a  Messianic  sense  is  denied  by  many  interpreters  of 
the  present  day.  It  would  be  out  of  place  for  me  here  to  enter  into  a 
critical  vindication  of  the  interpretation  which  I  feel  constrained  to  give 
it,  when  I  construe  it  as  being  Messianic  In  so  doing,  I  follow  the 
author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (2:  6—9),  who  dearly  makes 
such  an  application  of  its  sentiments.  In  this  Psalm,  again,  the  simple 
generic  idea  of  universal  dominion  stands  prominent ;  connected,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  with  the  supreme  exaltation  and  glory  of  the  person- 
age thus  exalted.  In  all  respects  the  matter  is  substantially  the  same  as  ^ 
that  in  Ps.  ii,  while  the  costume  is  quite  different,  and  the  comminatory 
part  of  Ps.  ii.  is  here  omitted. 

(6)  Ps.  xxii.  is  another  portion  of  Scripture,  the  Messianic  sense  of 
whidi  I  cannot  hesitate  to  acknowledge.  I  would  not  i^peal  to  the 
commencing  words  of  it,  as  repeated  by  the  dying  Saviour  upon  the 
cross,  for  satisfactory  proof  of  this ;  because  he  might  have  quoted  a 
pious  sentiment  from  a  Psalm  not  Messianic :  but  I  may  appeal  to 
Matt.  27:  39,  43  and  to  John  19:  24,  for  satisfactory  proof  that  the 
Evangelists  regarded  this  Psalm  as  Messianic  Somewhat  more  than 
half  of  the  Psahn  is  occupied  with  describing  the  sufferings  of  the  Mes- 
siah. Verse  22  begins  the  note  of  joy  and  triumph.  He  who  had 
been  a  degraded  suffers,  is  to  praise  Gk)d  in  the  midst  of  the  congre- 
gation for  deliverance ;  and  this  deliverance  is  to  be  proclaimed  before 
the  world  as  a  ground  of  trust  and  confidence  in  God.  <'  All  the  ends 
of  the  world,  too,  will  call  it  to  mind  and  turn  to  the  Lord,  and  all  the 
kindreds  cti  the  nations  will  worship  before  him."  . .  '^  The  kingdom  is  the 
Lord's,  and  he  is  to  govern  among  the  nations."  . .  '^  A  people  that  is  to 
be  bom  shall  declare  his  ri^teousness."  Here  again,  the  simple  idea  is, 
that  he  who  once  was  in  a  suffering  and  dying  condition,  shaU  become 
the  instrument  of  bringing  all  nations  to  serve  and  to  praise  the  Lord ; 
which  latter  idea  is  the  same  that  is  contained  in  Ps.  ii.  and  viii,  although 
it  is  invested  with  a  drapery  quite  different 

(7)  Ps.  xlv.  One  greater  than  David  or  Solomon  appears  to  be  here. 
Unto  the  Son  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  words  of  this  Psalm  are  said  by  a 
sacred  writer  to  be  addressed,  Heb.  1:  8 ;  and  well  may  we  credit  this, 
when  the  nature  of  the  Psahn  is  thoroughly  examined.  The  writer 
presents  us  with  a  view  of  a  king,  fair,  eloquent,  heroic,  a  wise  and  con- 
descending and  upright  governor,  and  an  irresistible  conqueror  of  all  his 
^lemies.  His  dominion  is  eternal ;  and  that  all  people  may  yield  a 
willing  subjection  to  him,  he  becomes  affianced  to  the  daughter  oi  a 
foreign  prince,  and  admits  other  fordgn  jHrincesses  among  the  retinue  of 
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ioB  court  Cheerfol  subjectkm  to  him  is  yielded,  in  proepect  of  Ihe 
blessings  to  be  enjoyed.  Here  again  is  presented  the  same  attitade  of 
things  as  in  the  Apocalypse.  ^^  The  arrows  are  sharp  in  tlia  hearts  of 
the  king^s  enemieS)"  and  ^  the  people  ML  beneath  his  terrible  right  arm/* 
The  image  of  the  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife  (Rev.  19:  7 — 9),  seems  to  hare 
beai  su^ested  to  the  apocalyptic  seer,  by  the  royal  espousals  described 
in  the  Psalm  before  us.  Even  the  spedal  idea  at  the  close  of  the  Ps. 
(y.  16),  viz.  that  the  children  of  the  bride  are  to  be  ^made  princes  in  all 
the  earth,"  is  repeatedly  brought  before  us  in  the  Apocalypse,  by  the 
declaration  that  Christians  are  to  be  made  ^  kings  and  priests  unto  Grod  ;** 
see  Bey.  1:  6.  5:  10.  SO:  6,  comp.  1  Pet.  2:  9. 

(8)  I  cannot  prove  that  Ps.  Ixxii.  is  Messianic ;  but  I  may  suggest, 
tiiai  the  contents  seem  to  be  £^>propriately  applied  when  they  are  so  in- 
terpreted, and  that  what  is  said  here  is  of  higher  import  than  belongs 
to  any  ordinary  king.  Although  it  is  not  direastiy  quoted  and  applied  to 
the  Messiah  in  the  New  Testament,  yet,  with  Bosenmueller,  I  must 
think  that  a  greater  than  David,  Solomon,  or  any  Jewish  king,  is  to  be 
found  here.  The  dominion  of  the  Prince  here  described  is  to  extend 
^from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  to  the  ends  of  the  earth."  He  will  be 
a  merciful,  just,  and  powerful  king,  vindicating  the  oppressed  and  helping 
the  poor  and  needy.  In  his  days  shall  the  earth  yield  a  most  abundant 
increase ;  its  ^'  fruit  shall  wave  like  Lebanon ;"  and  all  nations  shall  pour 
into  his  treasures  their  precious  substance.  '^  His  name  shall  endure  as 
long  as  the  sun  ...  all  nations  shall  call  him  blessed"  Here  again  is 
the  usual  idea  of  universal  dominion,  with  the  accessory  one  of  universal 
and  extraordinary  fruitfulness  of  the  earth.  For  the  first  time  we  find 
this  latter  idea  here  introduced.  Literally  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  to  be 
interpreted,  any  more  than  other  similar  images  in  descriptions  of  this  na- 
ture. But  the  least  which  can  be  said,  is,  that  it  is  a  lively  image  of  pros- 
perity and  ha{^ess  under  the  rdgn  which  is  here  predicted. 

(9)  Ps.  ex.  very  much  resembles  tlie  second  Psalm  in  the  ten<Hr  of  its 
contents,  and  has  been  very  generally  conceded  to  be  Messianic  Matt. 
22:  42—45.  Acts  2:  34—26.  1  Oor.  15: 25,  and  Heb.  1: 18.  5:  6, 
seem  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt,  that  the  New  Testament  writers  at  any 
rate  regarded  this  Psalm  as  Messianic.  Supreme  exaltation  and  domin- 
ion are  here  ascribed  to  a  King,  who  is  to  be  enthroned  with  God.  His 
enemies  are  all  to  be  subdued  and  prostrated,  by  a  contest  which  shall  fiOi 
many  places  with  dead  bodies,  and  wound  the  heads  over  many  coun- 
tries. A  King  and  a  Priest  forever  the  conqueror  is  then  to  be  made, 
by  the  immutable  oath  of  God.  The  priesthood  which  is  here  ascribed 
to  this  exalted  king,  seems  to  be  the  only  point  of  difference  between  this 
and  Psalm  ii.  which  needs  to  be  m^itioned.  In  other  respects,  there  is 
•hnply  ^e  idea  of  uniyersal  swaj  and  of  irresistible  pennaneiit  pow«r 
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and  dominion  presented  to  onr  view.  That  this  glorious  ISmg  ig  also  to 
be  a  Priest  forei^er,  is  an  accessory  idea  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked. 
The  Apocalypse  also  presents  us  with  a  view  of  the  Messiah,  as  having 
made  his  followers  <^  kings  and  priests  to  Grod  forever  and  ever/'  by  the 
offering  of  his  own  blood  in  the  capacity  of  our  great  high  Priest. 

(10)  Passing  by  minor  and  controverted  passages,  let  us  next  take  a 
view  of  what  the  Evangdicci  Prophet  has  said,  in  relation  to  the  subject 
before  us.  Is.  2:  2 — 4^  (with  which  Mic.  4: 1 — 4  should  be  compared), . 
presents  us  with  the  simple  idea,  that  the  Ix)rd*s  house  shall  be  exalted 
high  above  all  other  places  of  worship,  and  that  all  nations  shall  go  up 
to  pay  their  homage  there,  and  to  learn  the  laws  and  statutes  of  Jeho- 
vah. When  this  shall  come  to  pass,  universal  peace  shall  prevail,  and 
the  nations  learn  war  no  more.  This  unites  the  two  leading  ideas  in 
Gen.  49:  10  and  Ps.  ii.  ShUoh  or  Peace-maker  is  to  come  in  the  last 
days,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  are  to  be  given  to  him  as  a 
heritage.  The  Messianic  nature  of  this  passage  is  admitted  almost  with- 
out a  question. 

(11)  Equally  plain  is  the  passage  in  Is.  9:  1 — 7,  <  Great  light  is  to 
be  scattered  over  the  nations  who  have  been  walking  in  darkness.  The 
rod  of  every  oppressor  is  to  be  broken,  the  noise  of  battle  to  cease,  gar- 
nients  rolled  in  blood  no  more  to  be  seen ;  while  the  Prince  of  peace^ 
whose  name  is  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  mighty.  God,  the  perpetual 
Father  or  Guardian  of  his  people,  is  to  have  a  government  of  which 
there  shall  be  no  end,  and  his  throne  to  be  established  in  judgment  and 
justice  forever  and  ever.'  The  tenor  of  this  is  the  same  with  that  of 
Is.  2:  2 — 4^  although  the  manner  of  the  annunciation  is  quite  diverse. 
The  leading  idea  in  both  these  passages  should  be  compared  with  those 
views  in  the  Apocalypse,  which  present  the  universality  of  Christfs  king- 
dom, the  peaceable  reign,  first  of  a  thousand  years,  and  then  again  of  a 
period  after  the  enemies  of  the  church,  the  hosts  of  Gog  and  Magog,  are 
destroyed. 

(12)  In  Is.  11: 1 — 10,  ^  ihe  Shoot  from  the  stem  of  Jesse,  the  Branch 
from  his  roots,"  is  to  be  endowed  with  every  gift  and  grace  which  will 
qualify  him  to  judge  with  equity  and  to  rule  with  wisdom  and  discretion. 
A  time  of  universal  peace  shall  succeed,  in  which  all,  even  the  noxious 
beasts  and  reptiles  of  the  earth,  are  to  lay  aside  their  enmity,  and  live 
in  harmony  with  each  other.  <^  The  earth  shall  be  filled  wi^  the  know- 
ledge of  die  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea."  To  the  "  ensign"  of 
the  peofde  ^  shall  the  Gentiles  seek,  and  his  dwelling-place  shall  be 
glorious."  It  is  remarkable  how  frequently  and  with  what  ardour  the 
prophet  Isaiah  dwells  on  this  view  of  the  Messianic  reign.  Its  unlimi- 
ted extent  and  its  undisturbed  peace  fill  him  with  holy  ecstasy. 

(Id)  Is.  35i  1— 10  presents  us  with  a  somewhat  different  picture.  All 
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the  deBdate  and  desert  parts  of  the  earth  are  to  beeome  fraitfoL  2Sob 
ig  to  be  saved  from  all  her  enemies.  The  eyes  of  the  blind  are  to  be 
opened ;  the  ears  of  the  deaf  are  to  be  mistopped ;  the  tongue  of  the 
dumb  to  sing ;  the  lame  man  is  to  leap  as  a  hart ;  and  a  highway  to  the 
house  of  God  is  to  be  made,  over  which  no  unclean  person,  and  no  ray- 
enous  beast,  shall  pass.  <'  The  redeemed  shall  walk  there, .  •  •  and  ocmie 
the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  to  Zion,  with  soags,  and  everlasting  joj  upoa 
their  heads."  The  idea  of  an  extraordinaiy  fniitfulness  of  the  earth  is 
here  presented  in  a  manner  like  to  that  in  Ps.  Ixxii.  The  freedmn  from 
suffering  and  sorrow  and  sin,  which  will  prevail  in  the  days  of  Zion'a 
deliverance,  is  held  up  in  a  most  cheering  and  vivid  manner. 

(14)  With  the  controversy  respecting  the  genuineness  of  Is.  xl — ^Ixvi, 
I  have  nothing  to  do  at  present  My  belief  is,  that,  to  say  the  least,  no 
proof  that  ought  to  satisfy  us  has  yet  been  adduced,  to  show  that  these 
chapters  belong  to  a  prophet  who  lived  near  the  doae  of  the  Babylonish 
exile.  At  all  events,  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  appeal  to  these  chapters  as  a  genuine  portion  of 
the  Scriptures ;  and  equally  plain  it  appears  to  be^  that  they  appeal  to 
them  as  the  production  of  Isaiah.  Is.  42: 1 — 9  seems  plainly  to  be  Mes- 
sianic, and  is  so  applied  in  Matt  12:  17 — 21.  The  prediction  is,  that 
the  elect  servant  of  God  shall,  by  his  gentle  and  inoffensive  demeanor, 
bring  forth  judgment  unto  victory,  proclaim  it  to  the  Gentiles,  and  make 
the  isles  to  wait  for  his  law.  He  shall  be  '^  for  a  covenant  to  the  people, 
for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,"  and  bring  out  the  prisoners  who  are  confined 
in  the  darkness  of  dungeons.  The  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  declares 
this,  and  wiU  perform  it  The  universality  of  the  influence  of  the 
Prince  of  peace  is  plainly  exhibited  by  this  figurative  representation. 

(15)  Is.  49: 1 — 12  presents  us  with  nearly  the  same  picture,  although 
drawn  with  somewhat  different  colours.  The  Servant  of  the  Lord,  al- 
though frustrated  at  first  in  his  attempts  to  persuade  Israel^  will  yet 
bring  back  the  remnant  of  them,  and  become  a  Ught  to  the  Gentiles, 
even  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.  He  will  be  for  ^<  a  covenant  of  the 
people,"  and  all  nations,  witli  their  kings  and  princes,  shall  bow  down 
before  hinv  In  vs.  18-— 26  of  the  same  chapter,  a  picture  is  presented 
of  the  prosperity  and  enlargement  of  Zion.  Her  lost  children  are  to  be 
restored ;  the  Gt^ntiles  are  to  bring  them  in,  and  kings  are  to  become 
nursing-fathers,  and  queens  nursing-mothers,  and  all  her  enemies  are  to 
be  humbled. 

(16)  Is.  52:  7 — 15  presents  another  description  of  a  like  tenor.  Good 
tidings  to  Ziou  are  published ;  her  God  reigns ;  the  ends  of  the  earth 
are  to  see  the  salvation  of  God ;  the  Servant  of  the  Lord  will  make 
many  nations  to  leap  for  joy,  and  kings  will  do  him  reverence. 

(17)  Is.  54: 1 — 5  represents  Jerusalem  as  enlarging  itself  md  break- 
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iag  fbrdi  on  tbe  right  hand  and  on  the  left ;  as  inheriting  the  Gentiles ; 
as  having  her  Maker  for  her  hasband,  and  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  for 
her  Redeemer,  who  shall  be  called  « the  God  of  the  whole  earth.** 

(18)  Is.  55: 1—5  invites  all  without  distinction  to  come  and  buy  wine 
and  milk  without  money  and  without  price ;  an  everlasting  covenant  is 
to  be  made  with  them,  and  the  sure  mercies  of  David  to  be  given  them. 
The  ofispring  of  Dttvid  is  to  be  given  as  a  leader  and  commander  of  the 
people,  and  Zion  is  to  call  a  nation  whom  she  knew  not,  and  nations 
that  knew  not  her  are  to  nm  mito  her. 

(19)  Is.  60: 1 — 22  exhibits  a  vari^ated  and  most  beautiful  picture  of 
the  future  prosperity  and  ^ory  of  the  chivch.  The  Gentiles  shall  come 
to  her  light,  and  kings  to  the  brightness  of  her  rising.  All  nations  will 
flock  to  her,  and  bring  their  freewill-offerings  in  abundance.  Any  who 
refuse,  shall  be  utteriy  laid  waste.  Universal  peace  and  prosperity  will 
attend  her ;  wasting  and  destruction  shall  no  more  invade  her ;  her  light 
shall  never  be  withdrawn ;  mourning  no  more  take  place ;  her  people 
shall  be  all  righteous ;  and  her  increase  like  that  when  one  becomes  a 
AauMfuL    The  Lord  wiU  surely  aooomplish  all  this,  in  his  time. 

(30)  Is*  65: 17 — ^25.  A  new  heavens  and  a  nerw  earth  are  to  be 
created.  Jerusalem  is  to  become  a  rejdoing,  and  her  people  a  joy.  In- 
flnmties,  sorrows,  and  brevity  of  life,  shall  no  more  be>  experienced. 
Long  fife,  great  prosperity,  and  undisturbed  peace,  shall  be  enjoyed.  All 
enmity,  even  among  the  beasts  of  the  field,  shall  cease,  and  there  shall 
be  nothing  to  hurt  or  offend  in  all  the  holy  mountain  of  God.  Vs.  19— 
^  represent  Israel  as  gathered  from  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
and  brougfal  to  Jerusalem.  There  shall  pure  worship  be  established,  so 
long  as  the  new  heav^is  and  the  new  earth  remain  before  the  Lord,  and 
an  flesh  shall  go  up  to  worship  there,  from  one  new  moon  to  another, 
and  from  one  sabbath  to  another. 

The  attentive  reader  must  have  already  observed,  in  respect  to  these 
predictions  of  ^  the  evangelical  prophet,"  that  neofiy  all  of  them  look  be- 
yond the  redemption  of  the  Jews^  and  include  the  Greniiles  along  with 
them.  B  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  note  on  a  critical  account,  inas- 
much as  it  serves  to  show,  that  the  same  tenor  of  Messianic  prophecy  ia 
exhibited  in  the  former  part  of  the  book  of  Isaiah,  as  is  developed  in  the 
latter  part  All  is  expansive,  catholic  in  the  highest  sense,  truly  evan^ 
geUcalj  and  demonstrative  of  a  benevolence  commensurate  with  the  wants 
and  woes  of  a  perishing  world.  That  the  simple  theme  which  lies  aft 
the  basis  of  all  these  predictions,  is  the  future  and  imiversal  prevalence  of 
true  piety  and  religion,  is  evident  from  the  first  perusal  of  them.  How 
exactly  this  accords  with  the  main  des^  of  the  Apocalypse,  needs  not 
tabeagam  asserted. 
The  general  tenor  cf  tueceeditig  prophecies  in  the  (M  Testament,  is 
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more  BAraiitic  or  Jewish  in  its  character.  Foreign  nations  are  less  the 
objects  of  the  writers'  thoughts.  To  the  wants  and  woes  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  when  thej  came  into  a  state  of  exile  and  oppression^  the  pro- 
phets of  a  later  period  more  immediately  address  themselves.  The  Jews, 
thej  predict,  will  be  again  brought  back  to  their  country,  and  restored 
to  the  divine  favour.  The  time  is  coming  when  they  shall  all  turn  to 
God,  with  repentance  for  thdr  past  transgressions,  and  with  full  purpose 
of  new  and  evangelical  obedience. 

Much  less  frequent,  also,  are  the  Messianic  prophecies  in  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  and  the  other  prophets  who  lived  during  the  period  of  the  exile, 
than  they  are  in  the  book  of  Isaiah.  The  sins  and  sonx>ws  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation  seem  to  occupy  almost  the  whole  soul  of  the  sympathizing, 
consoling,  warning  seers,  during  that  season  of  chastisement  and  distress. 

(21)  Jer.  23:  5 — 8.  After  the  Jews  have  gathered  in  frcmi  their  dia* 
persion,  the  righteous  Branch  of  David  shall  reign  over  them  and  pros- 
per. He  shall  be  called  the  Lord  our  Righteousness  ;  and  in  his  days 
shall  Judah  and  Jerusalem  be  safe. 

(22)  Jer.  31:  27—37.  The  house  of  Israel  and  Judah  shaU  be  bulk 
up,  and  they  shall  cease  to  bear  the  iniquity  of  their  fathers.  A  new 
covenant  shall  be  made  with  them,  different  from  the  ancient  one.  Gk>d'8 
law  shall  be  written  upon  their  hearts  ;  and  all  shall  know  him  from  the 
least  to  the  greatest  The  IxhxI  will  be  their  God ;  he  will  foi^ve  all 
their  sins,  and  cast  them  off  no  more.  This  decree  is  perpetual  as  the 
ordinances  of  the  sun  and  of  the  moon.     Comp.  Heb.  8: 10  seq. 

(23)  Jex.  33: 13—26.  Judea  shall  again  be  inhabited ;  the  Branch 
of  Righteousness,  which  is  of  David,  shall  thrive,  and  execute  judgment 
and  justice  in  the  land.  Judah  and  Jerusalem  shall  be  safe  under  hia 
protection;  his  throne  shall  be  perpetual  Pure  offerings  and  holy 
priests  shall  never  be  wanting.  The  seed  of  David  and  the  priests  shtdl 
be  multiplied  as  the  stars  of  heaven.  The  covenant  by  whidi  ail  this  is 
secured,  is  sure  and  lasting  as  that  of  day  and  night 

These  are  all  the  conspicuous  prophecies  in  the  book  of  Jeremiah, 
that  have  a  relation  to  the  subject  in  question.  The  mere  inq)ection  of 
these  shows  us,  that  they  are  confined  to  the  part  which  ihs^  Jewish  nar- 
tion  will  act,  during  the  future  period  of  the  church's  prosperity  and 
splendour. 

(24)  Of  the  same  tenor  are  all  the  prophecies  in  Ezekiel,  with  re- 
gaid  to  this  subject.  £zek.  34:  23 — 31.  One  Shepherd  shall  be  set 
over  Israel,  viz.  David  the  servant  of  God.  He  shall  be  their  Prince. 
They  shall  enjoy  peace  and  safety.  The  earth  shall  yield  abundant 
increase.  Neither  the  heathen  nor  beasts  of  prey  shall  any  more  annoy 
them.  The  Plant  of  renown  among  them  shall  supply  their  wants,  and 
the  Lord  shall  be  their  God. 
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(25)  Ezek.  86: 24—88.  From  ail  countries  shall  the  Jews  be  gath- 
ered ;  they  shall  be  purified,  and  a  new  heart  given  to  them.  God  will 
^ve  them  his  SiMiit,  and  cause  them  to  obey  his  laws.  He  will  save 
them  from  their  enemies,  and  from  all  the  various  evils  which  they  had 
80  long  suffered.  They  shaU  become  true  penitents,  and  their  land, 
which  was  a  desolation,  shall  be  like  the  garden  of  Eden.  Grod  will  be 
inqoired  of,  in  order  that  he  may  do  all  this  for  them ;  and  all  the  waste 
I^aces  of  Judea  shall  be  restored. 

(26)  £zek.  87: 21—28.  The  Jews  shaU  all  be  gatha^  in,  and  be- 
come one  nation,  and  one  King  shall  reign  over  them.  They  shall  no 
more  return  to  the  worship  of  idols.  David  shall  be  king  over  them, 
and  be  their  prince  forever.  They  shall  dwell  in  their  own  land,  and 
God  will  make  an  everlasting  covenant  with  them,  and  be  their  Gk)d, 
and  they  shall  be  his  people. 

(27)  £zek.  89: 20—28.  The  prediction  in  this  passage  refers  evi- 
dently to  a  more  distant  and  subsequent  period  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
dunch,  i.  e.  a  period  which  follows  the  great  irruption  made  upon  it  by 
G<^  and  Magog,  whose  forces  are  destroyed  by  divine  interposition ; 
comp.  Rev.  20: 7 — ^10.  The  amount  of  the  prediction  is,  as  before,  that 
the  Jews  should  be  gathered  from  all  countries,  become  penitent,  and 
obtain  mercy.  God  will  pour  out  his  Spirit  abundantly  upon  them,  and 
he  will  never  more  hide  his  face  frt)m  them. 

Thus  we  perceive,  that  all  the  [Mictions  in  Ezekiel  are  of  the  same 
tenor  with  those  in  Jeremiah,  and  have  respect  merely  to  the  friture  lot 
of  the  Jewish  nation. 

(28)  The  book  of  Dakiel  expands  again  into  somewhat  of  the  like 
toior  with  that  of  Isaiah,'  only  it  is  more  brief  and  more  general.  Dan. 
2: 44  The  God  of  heaven  shall  set  up  a  kingdom,  (after  the  days  of 
the  four  kingdoms  symbolized  by  the  image  seen  in  Nebuchadnezzar's 
dream,)  which  shall  break  in  pieces  and  destroy  all  other  kingdoms,  and 
stand  forever. 

(29)  Dan.  7: 18, 14,  27.  To  the  San  of  Mm  is  given  a  kingdom, 
and  dominion,  and  glory.  All  nations  will  serve  him ;  and  his  dominion 
Is  everiasting.  The  kingdom  under  the  whole  heaven  is  given  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  saints  of  the  most  high  God. 

(80)  Dan.  9: 24 — 27.  This  contains  the  famous  passage  respecting 
the  eeventy  weeke.  But  as  no  interpretation  of  this  has  yet  been  given, 
80  far  as  I  know,  which  meets  all  the  demands  of  critical  exegesis,  or 
entirely  satisfies  the  minds  of  candid  and  enlightened  inquirers,  I  will 
not  count  upon  this  passage,  on  the  present  occasion. 

(81)  Dan.  12: 1 — 8.  Great  trouble,  such  as  never  before  existed 
among  the  Jewish  natioq,  shall  come  upon  them ;  but  the  people  of  God 
shall  be  delivered*    Many  that  sleep  in  the  dust  shall  arise.    They  that 
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be  19386)  and  tain  maiij  to  rigfateoumessi  shall  Biuoe  as  ibe  hf^tness  of 
the  firmament,  and  as  tiie  stars  forerer  and  erer.* 

In  the  book  of  Darnel,  then,  the  two  predictions,  which  are  suffideoti j 
plain  to  be  here  counted  npon,  are  of  the  same  taior  with  those  in  Isa- 
iah, and  in  the  Apocalypse.  Different  are  the  representations  of  the 
minor  prophets  m  general. 

(32)  Hos.  3: 4,  5.  The  children  of  Israel  shaH  be  many  days  with* 
out  a  prince,  vrithout  sacrifices  and  ritoal  cereittonies,  and  afterwards 
shall  return  and  seek  the  Lord,  and  David  their  king,  and  fear  the  Lord 
in  the  latter  days. 

(33)  Joel  2:  28—^2.  God  will  poor  out  his  Sinrit  on  all  flesh,  eyen 
all  the  different  dasses  of  men  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  will 
exhibit  astonishing  signs  of  his  presence  and  power.  All  that  call  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved. 

(34)  Joel  3:  17 — 21.  No  strangers  shall  annoy  or  pollute  God's 
lioly  mountain.  The  la&d  shall  flow  with  milk  and  wine ;  while  the 
countries  of  all  its  enemies  shall  be  laid  waste.  Jerusalem  and  Judah 
shall  have  a  permanent  residence,  and  be  made  dean.  This  prediction 
seems  to  compare  well  with  Easek.  39:  20 — ^28,  which  relates  to  the  times 
that  are  subsequent  to  the  mvasion  of  Gog  and  Magog.  It  charaotei^ 
izes  the  old  age  of  the  world,  and  therefore  can  be  compared  only  with 
the  season  which  follows  the  time  of  Grog  and  Magog,  as  mentioned  in 
Bev.  20: 8—10. 

(35)  Amos  9: 11—15.  The  tabemade  of  David,  which  has  fallen^ 
is  to  be  raised  up,  and  the  breaches  thereof  repaired.  A  season  of  peace 
and  great  plenty  is  to  follow.  The  people  of  God  are  to  be  planted  in 
their  own  land,  and  to  be  no  more  disturbed. 

(36)  Hag.  2:  6,  7.  Heaven  and  earth,  the  sea  and  the  dry  land,  are 
to  be  shaken.  The  Desire  of  all  nations  is  to  come,  and  fill  the  house 
of  the  Lord  with  gloiy. 

(87)  Zech.  12: 10 — 14.  Universal  penitence  and  mourning  is  to  ti^e 
place  among  the  house  of  David  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerussd^cn.  They 
are  to  mourn  over  Him  whom  they  have  pierced. 

(38)  Zech.  14: 20,  21.    HoHness  to  the  Lord  is  to  be  Inscribed  on 


*  1  hesitate  whether  this  is  to  be  put  to  the  account  of  Messianic  prophectes. 
The  certain  object  of  it  does  not,  as  yet,  seem  to  have  been  clearly  and  in  all  re- 
Bpeetfl  sattsfactorily  made  out.  The  resurrection  here  mentioned  some  have 
thoiiifht  to  agrree  witli  that  brought  to  view  at  preceding  the  Millennium,  in  Rev. 
20: 4—6.  But  in  the  latter  case,  only  Christiams,  or  perhaps  only  Chrittian  mar« 
tyrs,  appear  to  be  the  subjects  of  the  first  resurrection  ;  while  in  Dan.  12: 3,  we 
find  some  to  be  raised  to  everlasting  life^  and  some  to  everlasting  contempt;  i. e. 
a  general  resurrection  seems  to  be  indicated  here,  while  that  in  Hev.  20:  4—6  is, 
to  say  the  most,  only  partial.  More  light  is  needed  in  respect  to  both  passages, 
ia  order  to  obtmn  fvU  «Bd  entire 
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«iv«iryllDng  wy(^  bekngp  to  fab  house  emA  to  Jenuitan*  Hie  Cii* 
nnanitew  wiQ  no  more  dweU  in  die  laad.  This  propheej  seeaiB  to  taliy 
wilh  ^uA  in  Exek.  89: 20^2a  Joel  3: 17~21.  Bev.  20:  »-*10,  and 
to  relate  to  tiie  tiines  which  ne  to  foUow  the  inyaaion  bj  Gog  and  Ma- 

OT5- 

(39)  MaL  4: 2-— 6.    The  Son  of  righteovsneis  wiQ  arise  vith  healing 

in  his  vings.    Israel  shall  prosper,  and  the  wicked  be  trodden  down* 

Elijah,  the  prophet,  will  come  as  the  Ibrerumier  of  the  day  of  the  LoroL 

He  wiU  turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  of  the  chHU 

dial  to  the  fathers. 

Sudi  18  the  tenor  of  the  prefio^ons  ia  the  Old  Testament,  in  rektioii 
to  the  dfl^lj  interesting  subject  befove  us.  I  have  not  aimed  at  citing 
them  aH ;  and  I  have  purposely  onntted  such  as  relate  mevely  to  the 
penon  of  the  Messiah ;  becanae  these  had  been  follSlled  when  the  Apoe- 
alypse  was  writton,  and  could  not  be  there  introduced  as  predictions  of 
what  was  jet  to  come*  Only  such  propheoieB  as  have  relation  to  the 
oaiversal  spread  of  iehgk»i«  whether  among  the  Jews,  or  GeatBes,  <a 
both,  have  a  direct  bearing  on  our  subject.  Of  these  the  number  is  so 
great,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  welt-groanded  doubt  in  the  mbid,  that 
the  ]^us  Jews  of  former  ages  must  have  been  fiUed  witik  hi^  expecta^ 
tions  in  regard  to  the  Messianic  period,  and,  like  good  old  Simeon,  must 
have  been  waiting  for  the  Consolation  of  Isrady  or,  like  Abraham,  they 
must  have  seen  the  Saviour's  day  afar  off,  and  have  been  glad. 

That  some  of  the  predictions  cited  above,  as  having  relation  to  the 
future  extent  and  glory  of  the  church,  have  been,  and  will  be,  interpp^ 
ted  differently  JErom  what  they  are  here  supposed  to  mean>  every  reader 
weU  versed  in  biblical  interpretation  will  know  without  admonition.  It 
is  a  fact,  moreover,  that  interpreters  have  not  been  wanting,  who  have 
even  denied  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  real  prediction,  either  in  the 
Old  Testament  or  in  the  New ;  and  many  such  are  now  upon  the  stage. 
Bat  as  my  present  concern  is  not  with  the  dispute  between  Rationalists 
and  Believers  in  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  so  I  cannot 
here  entor  into  it,  nor  stop  to  vindicate  my  exegesis.  It  is  enough  for 
mj  present  purpose  to  say,  that  I  have  made  such  an  applieation  of  the 
prophecies  dted,  as  I  believe  to  be  wdl  founded.  At  all  events,  the 
same  principles  will  apply  to  them  as  to  the  Apocalypse ;  and  if  the  one 
is  propheticy  the  other  also  is  so.  The  basis  of  both  is  evidently  ibe 
flame,  vis.  the  universal  spread  and  triumph  of  true  religion.  The  only 
seeming  exe^[»tions  here,  are  those  prophecies  which  have  respect  only 
to  tiie  ftiture  convown  and  restoration  of  the  wkoie  Jewish  people. 
But  I  cannot  regard  what  is  said  in  this  respect,  as  standing  at  all  in 
oppoflilaoB  to  nch  psediotkms  as  the  book  of  Isaiah  eontains*    The 
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I^ryphets  who  have  spoken  onlj  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jew%  had  their 
reasons,  doubtless,  for  so  doing — reasons,  one  would  think,  connected 
wi^  the  circumstances,  the  time,  the  place,  the  relations,  in  which  diey 
uttered  their  respective  predictions.  It  would  not  be  safe  to  oondnde» 
that  because  only  a  reformation  in  part  is  expressly  predicted  in  a  pai^ 
ticuiar  passage,  a  universal  one  is  intended  to  be  denied.  We  can  oolj 
conclude  from  such  a  phenomenon^  that  for  some  good  reason  the  pro- 
phets, who  uttered  the  partial  predictions,  proceeded  at  that  time  no  fur- 
ther. 

On  the  whole,  then,  nothing  can  be  plainer,  in  view  of  what  has  al- 
ready been  laid  before  the  reader,  than  that  the  main  wlffect  of  the  Apoc^ 
alypse  u  not  in  the  leaet  degree  a  novel  one.  The  costume ;  the  length 
and  connection  of  the  several  series  of  predictions ;  the  symbols  unceas- 
ingly employed ;  the  nature  of  these  symbols  in  some  respects ;  the  con- 
nection which  all  hopes  of  the  future  reformation  and  salvation  of  a  per* 
ishing  worid  have  with  the  religion  instituted  by  the  Saviour  of  men ; 
and  the  peculiar  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  consequence  of 
this; — all  these  are  in  the  main  new  circumstances,  it  must  be  confessed^ 
and  peculiar  to  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse.  But  these  are  matters 
which  are  immediately  connected  with  the  style  and  peculiar  situation 
of  the  writer,  and  with  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  are  not  substan- 
tially concerned  with  the  main  and  fundamental  design  of  his  whole 
composition.  Li  wbetanee,  there  is  an  entire  unity  between  the  Old 
Testament  prophecies  and  the  Apocalypse,  as  to  the  future  extent  and 
completion  of  the  kingdom  of  G»od,  or  the  reign  of  true  piety  and  virtue. 
A  pious  and  intelligent  Jew,  or  any  sober  person  familiar  with  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Old  Testament,  could  not  overlook  the  identity  of  the  main 
object  in  both  the  cases  that  have  just  been  named. 

II.  Passages  in  the  New  Testament 

But  have  the  New  TUtament  writers  exhibited  anything  of  the  same 
expectations  ?  Has  the  Saviour  himself  given  any  intimation  that  he 
was  sent  to  others,  as  well  as  ^^ to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel?^ 
The  answer  is  not  difficult ;  for  it  is  plain  that  one  heart  and  soul,  in  re- 
lation to  the  subject  before  us,  pervade  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  of  the  Old. 

(40)  Matt.  8:  II.  When  Jesus  had  healed  the  servant  of  a  Roman 
centurion,  he  is  reported  by  the  Evangelist  to  have  marvelled  at  the 
faith  of  this  heathen  man,  and  to  have  said :  '<  Many  shall  come  from 
the  east  and  the  west,  and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Ja- 
cob, in  the  kingdom  of  God."  In  Luke  13;  29,  the  Evangelist  adds : 
«  From  the  north  and  the  south,"  as  well  as  from  the  ei«t  and  the  wett. 
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The  obvioos  meamng  is,  thai  the  headieii  on  all  sides  shall  come  and 
participate  in  the  blessuigs  of  the  gospel* 

(41)  In  Matt.  28: 19,  20.  Mark  16: 15,  the  disciples  of  Jesus  are 
oommanded  to  go  and  teaoh  all  noHoniy  to  go  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
ecery  creaiwre» 

(42)  John  3: 16,  17,  tells  lis,  that  Crod  so  loved  the  vxyrldy  as  to  give 
his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  beUeves  on  him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life ;  and  that  God  sent  his  Son,  in  order  that  the 
Wifld  through  bun  might  be  saved. 

(43)  In  John  10: 16  we  are  told  by  the  Saviour,  that  he  has  other 
riieep  which  are  not  of  the  Jewish  fold ;  that  the^  must  hear  his  voice  $ 
and  that  there  will  be  one  fold  and  one  Shepherd. 

(44)  la  John  12: 32  it  is  said,  that  when  Jesus  is  lifted  up,  he  will 
draw  all  men  unto  him. 

(45)  John  17:  20,  21.  Jesus  prajs  not  for  his  disdjdes  only,  but  for 
an  who  would  believe  on  him  through  their  word,  that  ihey  all  might  be 
one. 

(46)  In  Acts  1: 8^  the  apostles  are  told  bj  the  Saviour,  that  they 
should  be  witnesses  for  him,  not  onlj  in  Judea  and  Samaria,  but  in  the 
uttennost  parts  of  the  earth. 

(47)  In  Acts  10:  34,  35,  Peter  declares,  after  a  divine  vision  so  in- 
structing him,  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  in  every  nation 
he  that  feareth  Grod  and  worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  of  him. 

(48)  In  Acts  15: 16, 17,  James  dedares,  that  according  to  ancient 
prophecy,  the  tabemade  of  David  is  to  be  again  built,  that  the  residue 
of  men  . . .  and  all  the  Crcntiles  might  seek  after  the  Lord. 

(49)  Acts  17:  30.  Grod  now  comoiands  all  men,  everywhere,  to  re- 
pent. 

(50)  Acts  28: 28.  The  salvation  of  God  is  sent  to  the  Gentiles,  and 
they  will  listen  to  it. 

(51)  In  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  fact  that  salvation  belongs 
equally  to  the  Jews  and  G«ntiles  is  one  of  the  main  themes  of  discus- 
sion. Comp.  1: 13— 16.  3:  29,  30.  4:  16,  17.  5: 18—21.  10: 11—21. 
In  chap.  11: 25 — 32  are  most  specific  declarations,  that  the  Jews,  with 
the  fuhiess  of  the  Gentiles,  will  be  brought  in,  and  so  all  Israel  shall  be 
saved.  Here  is  the  germ  of  the  whole  Apocalypse,  or  at  least  the  sstoe 
kind  of  germ  as  that  from  which  the  Apocalypse  sprung. 

(52)  Everywhere,  in  Paul,  the  like  sentiments  are  to  be  found.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  cite  them.  Let  the  qeader  compare  Gal.  S: 
7—9,  also  vs.  22—29.  Eph.  1: 10.  2: 11—22,  which  is  very  full  and 

*  i  have  purposely  omitted  Matt.  zxiv.  here ;  because  1  have,  in  the  sequel, 
drawn  it  and  the  parallel  passages  in  the  other  Evangelists  more  particularly  into 
«omp«rraon  with  the  Apocalypfe. 
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exprcss.    See  abo  Heb.  8:  ^^18.    Mmij  other  p]|M3e»«f1iie  UceteBer 

might  easily  be  quoted. 

(53)  In  1  John  2: 2^  he  will  find  the  beloved  disciple  eclxniigtbe  sen- 
timeBta  of  his  Lord  ttid  Master,  bj  dedaring  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  worid ;  and  again  (4: 14),  that  the 
Fadier  sent  the  Son  to  be  the  Sayionr  of  the  wcR'ld. 

Many  of  the  texts  in  the  New  Testametit,  to  which  I  hanre  now  re- 
ferredy  do  not  indeed  directlj  assert  the  uniTersalitj  of  the  actoal  epretA 
of  the  Gospel,  but  only  the  universality  of  its  detifn.  But  that  it  wiH 
ultimately  be  made  to  aooomi^ish  its  design,  yea,  that  it  will  fMf  ac- 
oMnplish  it,  who  that  Qonftdes  in  the  promises  of  the  Saivioor  will  vea« 
ture  to  doubt? 

We  have  then  here  the  same  idea  eveiywhere  presented,  9&  that  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  Apocalypse,  viz.  the  tmiventdihf  of  the  Christiaa 
reBgion,  and  of  course  its  final  triun^h  over  all  the  spirits  of  error  and 
aU  the  powers  of  darkness.  Aa  this  idea  evidently  pervades  the  plan  of 
redemption,  so  it  also  pervades  the  Scriptures  which  have  revealed  that 
plan.  The  benevolence  of  God  stands  pledged  for  the  accomplishment 
of  it. 

§  3.  Are  views  similar  to  these  to  he  found  among  the  heathen  f 

We  may  answer  this  question  in  the  affiimative,  or  in  the  negative, 
according  to  the  sense  which  we  assign  to  the  wordnmtlor,  contained  in 
the  title  of  this  section.  If  we  mean  to  adc :  Whether  a  Messiah,  a  Sar* 
viour  of  men  from  the  power  and  penalty  of  sin  by  the  offering  up  of 
his  own  body  as  an  expiatory  sacriiSoe,  and  thus  procuring  eternal  re- 
demption for  sinful  men,  has  been  proclaimed  by  the  heathen ;  whether 
the  pure,  spiritual,  holy,  catholic  rehgion  taught  by  him,  and  designed  to  be 
spread 'among  all  nations  in  order  to  make  them  converts,  and  also  to 
fffoduce  its  full  influence  upon  them,  has  been  published  by  the  unen- 
lightened heathen ;  then  the- answer  is  plain.  The  Gk)^pel,  as  contain* 
ed  in  the  Scriptures,  old  and  new,  but  ^ecially  in  the  new — the  Go^»^ 
only  makes  such  disclosures  as  these.  The  wisdom  of  Grod,  as  exhibi* 
ted  in  this,  was  '<  hidden  from  ages  and  from  generations  f  so  that  ^  the 
wiMid  by  wisdom  knew  not  God."  There  is  nothing  among  all  the  de- 
velopments of  unenlightened  heathen,  whidbi  has  any  tolerably  strict 
resemblance  to  the  highly  in^rtant  truths  that  have  just  been  men- 
tioned. ^ 

But  our  inquiry  may  well  be  modified  so  as  to  express  a  view  of  this 
subject  which  is  more  generic.  We  may  refer,  in  our  question,  to  tiie 
simple  wish  or  hope  of  future  deliverance  from  evils  such  as  the  present 
to  which  our  race  are  exposed ;  and  then  we  may  answer  in  the  affinni^ 
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tm»  at  least  to  «  eertaiii  extent  and  wkbin  finiits  which  are  of  a  some- 
what moderate  con^ass. 

There  is  in  the  breast  of  man  a  oonscioasness  of  dependenee  and  of 
in  desert,  accompanied  by  a  desire  to  propitiate  the  Being,  or  those  Su- 
perior Powers,  on  whom  he  feels  himself  to  be  dependent,  and  whom  he 
believes  himself  to  have  offended.  Witness  the  expiatory  sacrifices,  the 
penances,  and  aU  the  ascetic  rites  and  usages  to  which  the  heathen 
world  have  in  some  form  or  other  resorted.  E^very  man  of  thought  and 
t^ection  is  conscious  of  his  own  weakness  and  woes,  and  conscious  also 
that  he  is  capable  of  enjoying  something  higher  and  nobler  than  that 
which  he  now  possesses  and  enjoys ;  he  therefore  naturally,  as  a  rational 
being  made  in  the  image  of  God,  looks  forward  with  hope  to  something 
better  than  what  he  now  possesses.  Evils  are  pressing  constantly  upon 
him.  From  the  moment  in  which  he  opens  his  eyes  upon  life  to  that  in 
which  he  closes  them  in  death,  they  do  not  cease  to  urge  him.  To  pain, 
sidmess,  pestilence,  hunger,  thirst,  the  inclemency  of  the  elements,  the 
changes  of  seasons,  storms,  tempests,  earthquakes — ^to  the  loss  of  friends 
and  of  estate,  yea  to  innumeraMe  other  woes  from  withoiU,  he  must  be 
continoaily  exposed  in  his  present  state.  From  totYAtn  his  sufferings  are 
not  less.  His  immortal  mind  is  so  connected  with  his  bodily  frame,  that 
idmost  every  evfl  which  assails  the  latter,  must  idso  affect  the  fonner. 
And  besides ;  what  a  mass  of  inconsistencies  does  he  find  within  himself! 
So  much  wisdom  linked  with  so  much  folly;  so  much  consideration 
joined  to  so  much  rashness ;  such  exalted  conceptions  followed  by  such 
low  and  grove&ig  desires ;  such  lofty  aspirations  after  something  purer 
and  more  satisfactory  to  the  nature  of  the  soul,  and  yet  quickly  followed 
by  a  retinue  of  appetites  tliat  may  degrade  hfan  below  the  brutes  which 
perish !  What  a  mystery,  what  an  inexplicable  enigma,  is  man  when 
viewed  merely  in  such  a  light ! 

There  have  been  minds  in  every  age  and  nation,  which  have  reflected 
on  subjects  such  as  these,  and  have,  as  it  were  instinctively,  been  led  to 
indulge  hopes  or  expectations  of  deliverance  at  some  future  period,  from 
a  condition  in  which  such  things  must  be  suffered.  But  without  light 
from  above,  speeiaHy  in  regard  to  the  mode  and  time  of  deliveranoe,  re* 
dempdon  from  sudi  evils  could  aoarcely  be  regarded  as  attainable;  and 
aU  that  could  be  argued  in  favour  of  believing  in  it  was,  that  the  benevo- 
lence  of  the  Giodhead  and  the  nature  of  man  seem  to  require  it  It  would 
foHow,  of  course,  that  where  the  light  of  revelation  had  not  been  shed,  con- 
jecture in  relation  to  this  great  subject  would  move  in  various  directions, 
and  be  goided  very  much  by  the  drcnmstances  of  the  individual  who 
ndolged  it* 

As  an  example,  however,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  hopes  or  wishes 
of  a  heathen  could  be  expressed,  in  regard  to  some  future  deliverance 
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fiom  the  evils  of  the  present  world,  we  may  appeal  to  the  fourth  Edogoe 
of  Virgil,  inscribed  to  the  consul  Follio ;  spedailj  to  the  passage  wludi 
begins  thus: 

Ultima  Cumaei  venit  jam  carminis  aetas ; 
Magnos  ab  integro  saeclonim  naacitor  ordo ;  etc. 

The  passage  is  too  familiar  to  need  further  quotation  or  description. 
That  Virgil  has  here  copied  from  the  ancient  Cumaean  Sibyl,  and  that 
the  composition  before  us  contains  a  real  Messianic  prediction,  is  an 
opinion  at  least  as  old  as  Lactantius  (Instt.  VIE.  24),  and  Constantine  the 
Great  (Orat  ad  Sanct  in  Euseb.  Vita  Constant  c  19).  In  recent  times, 
Chandler,  Whiston,  Cudworth,  and  many  others,  have  been  of  the  like 
persuasion ;  and  even  Bishop  Lowth  (Lect.  XXL  on  Hebrew  Poetry) 
seems  hardly  able  to  refrain  from  the  behef  of  a  divine  inspiration  in 
this  beautiful  piece  of  composition.  I  cannot  but  observe,  however,  that 
it  lies  on  the  face  of  Virgil's  whole  representation,  that  his  poetic  hopes 
were  limited  merely  to  civil  and  social  prosperity  and  happiness.  How 
different  the  whole  tenor  of  this  is,  from  the  view  presented  by  the 
Apocalypse  where  all  is  moral  and  Christian^  no  sensible  reader  needs 
to  be  informed. 

-  But  we  may  go  further  back  than  Virgil,  and  find  among  some  remote 
oriental  nations  the  idea  of  a  general  dnoxatdataais»  The  books  of 
Zoroaster,  so  long  spoken  of  by  Greek,  Roman,  and  Christian  writers, 
before  and  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  but  known  to  them  only  by  report, 
have  at  last  been  in  part  rescued  from  their  obscurity  and  brought  be- 
fore the  world,  in  a  translation  by  Anquetil  du  Perron  of  the  last  gene- 
ration. Zoroaster,  the  far-famed  author  of  these  books,  written  in  the 
2end  language,  i.  e.  the  language  of  ancient  Media,  in  all  probability 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  before  Christ,  a  Uttle  be- 
fore, or  during,  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes.  The  sum  of  his  dnoHU" 
rdcraa^g,  as  exhibited  in  the  Zend  Avesta,  and  in  th^  Bun  Dehesh, 
which  is  a  commentary  on  it  written  some  1100  or  1200  years  ago,  I 
will  briefly  state  in  a  note,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader.* 


*  Before  all  thin^  existed  Zeruane  Akertru^  i.  e.  Time  toUhout  Umits^  or  endleM 
eternity  (eunge  Ewigheit^  as  Kleoker  translates  it).  This  infinite  Being  produced 
two  others,  Ahriman  and  Oromisd.  Both  were  good  at  first  -,  but  Ahriman  fell 
from  his  primitive  holy  state,  and  became  essentially  malignant.  The  Supreme 
Being  assigned  to  these  two  beings,  who  afler  the  fall  of  Ahriman  became  rivals 
and  enemies  of  each  other,  a  cycle  of  12,000  years  in  which  they  were  to  act. 
The  first  3000  was  assigned  exclusively  to  Oromasd  or  Ormusd  for  predomi- 
nance ;  and  in  this  period  he  created  Feruers,  i.  e.  the  essences  (like  the  Platonic 
2<Ie«u)  of  all  beings.  During  the  second  3000  years,  Oromasd  was  employed  in 
creating  all  that  is  good,  and  Ahriman  (in  opposition  to  him)  in  creating  all  that 
is  bad.  When  Ormusd  at  length  brought  the  race  of  man  into  existence,  Ahri- 
man, and  the  evil  angels  and  genii  whom  he  had  created,  entered  into  contest 
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It  would  lead  me  aside  from  my  present  object^  to  dwell  <m  the  points 
of  resemblanGe  between  2iQroastei^8  scheme  of  religion  and  that  exhibit- 
ed particalarlj  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Apocalypse.  It  most  be  admit- 
ted that  there  are  some  striking  ipoints  of  resemblance ;  and  some  there 
are,  also,  of  difference  equally  striking*  That  Zoroaster  makes  his  cbfo- 
naraatuaiq  universal  and  complete,  springs  necessarily  from  the  nature 
of  his  Dualism,  and  from  the  promise  of  Tim&tnthotU  iMnits  to  Ormusd, 
at  the  oonmienceme^t  of  the  g^reat  cyde,  that  his  triumph  should  at  last 
be  certain  and  complete.  John,  in  the  Apocalypse,  presents  us  with  a 
view  ai  the  final  condition  of  the  beast  and  false  prophet,  together  with 
Saitaa  and  his  adherents,  which  is  very  different.  The  «ecotuf  dea^ 
wMch  they  are  sentenced  to  undergo,  admits  of  no  restoration.  If  the 
writer  of  the  Apocalypse  knew  anything  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Zend- 
Avesta,  (which  has  oi  late  been  strenuously  asserted),  he  has  at  least 
taken  the  liberty  often  and  widely  to  depart  from  them.*  But  still,  must 
we  say  now  that  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  has,  in  common  with  the 
heathen,  merely  adorned  a  general  princij^e  which  is  spontaneous  as  it 
were  to  our  nature,  by  inventing  a  sublime  and  beautiful  allegory  for 
this  purpose  ?  The  attentive  and  judicious  reader  will  hardly  say  this. 
The  difference  between  the  moral  hue  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  that  of 
all  the  heathen  fables  which  bear  any  general  resemblance  to  parts  of  it, 
is  exceedin^y  gi'eat,  and  lies  indeed  upon  the  very  face  of  the  book. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  remark,  that  it  is  no  objection  to 
the  doctrine  of  one  only  living  and  true  Giod  as  taught  in  the  Scriptures, 
that  many  of  the  heathen  had  exalted  conceptions  of  the  Divinity,  which 

with  Ormufld  and  bis  good  angels  and  genii ;  the  first  aiming  to  corrupt  and  de- 
stroy  everything  ^ood,  the  last  striving  to  defend  and  preserve  it.  This  contest 
ecntinoed  in  a  doubtful  state  for  the  third  period  of  3000  years,  sometimes  Or- 
muad  and  sometimes  Ahriman  prevailing.  Daring  the  fourth  or  last  period  of 
9000  years,  Ahriman  is  to  have  the  predominance,  although  opposition  to  him  on 
the  part  of  Ormusd  and  all  good  beings  is  never  to  cease.  At  the  end  of  this 
period,  when  the  great  cycle  is  completed,  comes  the  general  aTtOTtatdoraatg, 
The  dead  are  all  to  be  raised  and  brought  to  judgment.  The  earth  is  to  be  burn- 
ed op,  mnd  thus  to  be  purified  from  all  the  remains  of  evil  which  Ahriman  and 
his  a^nts  had  mingled  with  it.  A  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  is  to  come 
fi>rth  from  this  conflagration  of  the  old.  The  wicked,  who  had  been  the  adhe- 
rents and  followers  of  Ahritoan,  are  to  be  punished  in  a  dreadful  manner,  along 
with  him,  until  finally  all  will  become  penitent,  and  the  triumph  of  Ormusd  be 
univerBal  and  complete. 

*  The  reader  of  the  Classics,  who  has  so  often  found  in  them  descriptions  or 
references  to  the /bar  agts^  will  naturally  be  led  to  inquire,  whether  there  is  not 
•ome  dose  affinity,  as  to  origin,  between  them  and  the  four  great  periods  of  Zoro- 
aster. Many  reaeniblanees  may  easily  be  found.  The  great  period,  moreover,  of 
the  12,000  yean — ^may  not  this  correspond  with  Virgil's  magni  mtm$et  in  £c.  IV, 
and  with  the  imagHus  aimus  cH  Servius,  who  comments  on  the  passage  in  Virgil  ^ 
More  light  will  yet  be  thrown  on  some  of  these  matters. 
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in  mne  r^ufpecto  approached  very  near  to  those  in  the  Bible.  lit  is  no 
chjectton  to  tcriptural  moralit j,  tiiat  Socrates,  Plalo,  Xenophon,  Phi- 
tarch,  Ciceio,  Seneca,  Epictetus,  and  manj  others,  cherished  not  a  few 
ri^t  notions  reelecting  morality.  Nor  is  it  any  proof  against  the  in- 
epixadon  of  the  Soiiptur^  that  many  doctrines  of  natural  theology,  (so 
to  q>eak),  are  auumed  by  the  sacred  writers,  instead  of  being  fooaally 
proved  by  them,  or  established  by  mere  dint  of  anthority.  Even  the 
existence  of  the  Godhead  itself  is  everywhere  anuined,  and  nowhere  de- 
monstrated by  argument 

Why  may  we  not  say,  then,  that  the  hope  which  is  strengthened  and 
qiade  sure  by  the  Apocalypse,  the  hope  that  the  reign  of  sin  and  sorrow 
will  finally  cease  and  the  tiimnph  of  holiness  and  happiness  b<)  oon^lete^ 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  merely  and  ozdy  a  natoral  principle  of  the  hii« 
man  heart  adorned  by  ingenious  fiction,  and  pres^ited  as  such  in  this 
book  because  such  hope  is  congenial  with  oar  nature  ?  That  it  is  con- 
genialj  mBj  be  fully  conceded.  But  frcmi  the  very  fact,  that  there  is 
such  a  princiide  implanted  in  our  breasts,  I  would  argue,  that  the  great 
Author  of  our  nature  has  caused  such  a  book  as  the  Apocalypse  to  be 
written ;  for  by  it  the  wants  which  spring  from  the  natural  desire  of  de- 
fiverance  from  evil  may  be  fuUy  satisfied.  The  book  now  presents  a 
consolation  the  need  of  which  we  feel.  It  is  adapted  to  our  case.  And 
how  can  this  be  turned  into  a  l^idmate  ai^ument  against  its  high  ori- 
gin and  authority  ? 

From  a  survey  of  the  Scriptures  in  general,  and  of  some  prevalent 
views  in  the  heathen  world,  we  now  venture  to  say,  that  John  has  not 
produced,  in  the  Apocalypse,  any  important  doctrine  which  is  wholly 
new  or  strange,  and  theref<H*e  incredible.  His  book  cannot  be  rejected 
on  such  a  ground,  by  any  intelligent  or  candid  reader.  The  world  was 
fiHed  with  hopes,  more  or  less  distinct,  of  a  nature  like  to  those  enconr- 
aged  and  rendered  sure  by  the  Apocalypse,  at  the  time  when  this  book 
was  written.  It  was  doubtless  no  matter  of  surprise  to  the  Christians 
who  were  contemporary  with  the  author,  to  find  in  the  Revelation  the 
leading  truths  which  it  inculcates.  Ages  and  generations  had  hoped  and 
sighed  for  deliverance  from  sin  and  sorrow.  The  work  of  John  opened 
and  made  bright  the  prospect  of  realizing  what  had  so  long  been  desi- 
red. BBs  style  and  manner,  the  costume  of  his  book,  many  of  his  sym- 
bols, his  plan  and  mode  of  development,  were  in  some  respects  new, 
certainly  very  striking.  But  the  churches  of  early  times  do  not  seem  to 
have  thought  that  the  Revelation  was  either  so  peculiar  or  so  obscure, 
that  it  ought  to  be  rejected  from  a  place  among  the  sacred  books.  When 
modem  critics  have  thought  and  reasoned  in  this  way,  have  they  not 
displayed  some  want  €i  proper  attention  to  the  history  of  opinions  that 
belong  to  the  early  ages  of  Christianity? 
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§  4.  AfimafMm  tn  wAtcA  the  apocalypde  gtyk  of  prophecy  was  hddj  ett 

tfte  time  when  the  Revelation  was  composed, 

Wboev«r  reads  with  care  the  prophecies  of  the  OkL  Testainent  re- 
qpedipg  the  Messianic  rdgn,  and  the  future  prosperity  and  glory  of  the 
dburch — sach  as  have  been  offered  to  the  view  <tf  the  reader  in  a  pre- 
ceding section  of  this  work-— can  scarcely  fail  to  observe  how  gradually 
the  fnanner  of  them  is  changed^  while  the  mciUfr  or  substantial  basis  of 
them  remains  still  the  8ame«  Nothing  can  be  more  general  and  brief 
than  the  first  annunciations.  ^  The  seed  of  the  woman  shaU  bruise  the 
serpent's  head."  ^^  Shibh  shall  come,  and  unto  him  the  gathering  of 
the  people  shall  be."  '^In  Abraham's  seed,  shall  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  be  blessed."  Who  the  individual  deliverer  was  to  be ;  what 
his  office  or  condition ;  when  «*  where  he  should  make  his  appearance ; 
by  what  means  lie  was  to  become  a  blessing  to  all  nations  as  well  as  to 
the  Jews ;  all  these  and  other  things  of  a  similar  nature  were  held  as 
yet  in  reserve.  It  was  only  down  so  late  as  the  time  of  David,  when 
the  intimation  was  plainly  given,  that  the  expected  Deliverer  and  King 
would  spring  from  his  progeny.  David,  therefore,  in  prophetic  antici- 
pation of  wlMt  was  to  take  place,  exhibited  him  b^ore  the  public  eye  as 
an  all-powerful  King,  an  irresistiUe  Conqueror,  whose  reign  irould  be 
universal,  and  fin  the  earfeh  with  blessings.  Other  writers,  of  the  same 
age  and  of  succeeding  times,  animated  with  the  like  spirit,  re-echoed  the 
strains  of  this  immortal  bard,  and  widely  prodaimed  the  victories  of  the 
King  of  kioga  and  Lord  of  lords.  The  45th  Psalm,  the  ninth  chapter 
of  Isaiah,  and  other  pieces  of  the  like  tenor,  are  striking  examples  of 
what  I  have  just  stated. 

Among  all  the  earlier  prophetic  annunciations  respecting  the  future 
kingdom  of  heaven,  however,  none  are  to  be  found  where  sy^mbd  is  em- 
pkyyed  in  the  manner  in  which  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Zechariah,  and  the  au- 
thor iA  the  Apocalypse  employ  it.  FiguraiUve  language  is,  indeed, 
everywhere  employed.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  this  was  ab* 
sohitely  necessary ;  for  how  could  an  attractive  picture  of  things  in  the 
distant  future  be  drawn,  without  borrowing  the  costume  of  the  age  in 
which  the  fNTophetic  author  wrote  ?  How  could  he  form  a  picture  bo^ 
animated  and  striking,  unless  he  addressed  the  imagination  and  fancy 
through  the  medium  of  imagery  or  tropical  language?  The  second 
Psalm,  the  45th  Psalm,  and  most  of  the  predictions  in  Isaiah,  are  nota- 
ble examples  of  what  I  here  mean  to  designate.  No  part  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  more  full  of  tn^  and  imagery  than  these  Messuanic  composi- 
tions ;  none  requires  more  rhetorical  discrimination  and  taste,  in  <»rder 
to  make  a  oocrect  interpretation. 
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Bnt  witJi  all  this  abandonee  of  meti^hor  and  animated  imageiry,  liow 
different  still  is  tlie  manner  of  these  predictions,  from  the  general  tenor 
of  those  contuned  in  the  book  of  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  Zechariah !  I 
do  not  now  speak  merely  of  the  Messianic  predictions  in  these  books, 
but  of  the  general  manner  of  the  entire  oompositionB  of  these  prophets. 
From  the  time  of  the  captivi^  downwards,  the  taste  of  the  Hebrew 
writers  in  general  seems  to  have  tmdergone  a  great  change*  I  know  of 
nothing  more  dissimilar  in  respect  to  style  and  method,  than  Isaiaii^  £<xt 
example,  on  the  one  side,  and  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Zechariah,  Haggai,  fod 
Malachi,  on  the  other.  Jeremiah  is  an  example  of  a  kind  of  intermo' 
diate  tone  between  the  two.  But  he  was  educated  in  Palestine,  and 
spent  most  of  his  life  there.  His  style  exhibits  some  points  of  surpass- 
ing excellence,  in  regard  to  which  he  has  not  been  outdone  by  any  wri- 
ter, perhaps  never  equalled.  But  his  writings  afford  us  only  a  few  ex- 
amples of  the  tymboUc  method  of  representation ;  such  as  those  of  the 
linen  girdle,  chap,  xiii ;  the  potter  and  his  marred  work,  chap,  xviii ; 
the  potter's  earthen  bottle,  chap,  xix ;  the  two  baskets  of  figs,  chi^  xxiy  ; 
and  the  bonds  and  yoke  put  on  his  neck,  chap,  xxvii.  In  Isaiah,  I  find 
but  a  single  instance  of  a  simiUu*  nature ;  (unless  indeed  we  add  to  this 
the  representation  in  chap,  viii.)  This  is  in  chap,  xx,  where  the  pro- 
phet is  commanded  ^^  to  walk  naked  and  barefoot  for  the  space  of  three 
years."  I  do  not  understand  this,  however,  as  anything  more  than  an 
emUemOtic  picture  exhibited  indeed  in  language,  but  not  literally  carried 
through  in  action.  Still,  in  its  nature  it  is  symbolic  In  the  same  man- 
ner I  understand  the  symbolic  transaction  exhibited  in  Hosea  i,  ii. 
Amos  has  one  example  of  symbol  also,  in  chap,  viii,  viz.  a  basket  of 
summer  fruit. 

Let  the  reader  pass  now  from  an  attentive  examination  of  these  early 
prophets,  to -the  careM  perusal  of  those  who  wrote  during  and  after  the 
Babylonish  exile.  Ezekiel,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  almost  an  unbiH>- 
ken  series  of  symbolical  representation.  His  preaching  or  prophesying 
stands,  in  almost  every  case,  connected  intimately  with  representationa 
of  such  a  nature. 

The  book  of  Daniel  is,  if  we  except  a  little  of  it  which  is  occupied 
with  historic  narrative,  nothing  hut  symbol  from  beginning  to  end. 
Dreams,  visions,  sensible  representations,  in  which  that  is  acted  out,  in 
view  of  the  prophet,  which  he  ia  to  record  as  a  prediction,  constitate  the 
whole  of  his  prophedes.  In  these  respects,  he  is  the  exemplar  of  the 
A{>ocalyp6e,  whose  author,  although  indeed  no  imitator  in  a  searile  sense 
of  any  other  writer,  would  seem  still  to  have  given  a  dedded  preference 
to  Daniel's  method  of  representation  above  that  of  other  prophets. 

The  hook  of  Zechariah,  again,  is  one  continuous  strain  of  symbols, 
until  we  reach  chap,  vii ;  this,  with  chap,  viii,  resembles  very  much  the 
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ttiantier  of  Haggai  and  Malachi,  his  contemporaries.  From  the  9th  chap. 
to  the  end,  the  strain  is  indeed  diverse ;  so  much  po,  that  critics  have 
been  and  are  still  divided  in  opinion,  whether  this  portion  of  the  hook 
belongs  to  the  same  author  who  wrote  the  first  half  of  the  book.  With- 
out entering  into  this  dispute,  I  would  merely  remark,  that  the  subject 
of  Ae  last  part  of  the  book  is  so  very  diverse  from  that  of  the  first,  that 
we  might  reasonably  expect  a  diflTerent  mode  of  treating  it.  But,  with 
all  the  diversity  between  chap,  ix — xiv.  and  the  rest  of  the  book,  still 
chap  xi.  furnishes  us  with  a  notable  example  of  teaching  by  the  use  of 
symbol ;  as  marked,  indeed,  as  any  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  book. 

In  the  brief  compositions  of  Haggai  and  Malachi,  symbol  does  not  oc- 
cur ;  but  both  of  their  books  are  merely  hortatory  or  admonitory^  rather 
than  predictions  respecting  the  future. 

Here  then  are  plain  and  palpable  facts  before  us.  A  great  change 
took  place  in  the  prophetic  style  and  method,  from  and  after  the  date  of 
the  Jewish  captivity.  Jeremiah  presents  this  matter  to  us,  in  its  tran- 
sition-state ;  which  is  what  we  might  naturally  expect.  Ezekiel,  who  is 
carried  into  a  foreign  country  when  young,  fully  adopts  the  method  of 
the  prophets  during  and  after  the  exile.  The  tast«  for  this  mode  of 
writing,  introduced  by  such  men  as  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  Zechariah, 
seems  to  have  been  widely  diflTused  among  the  Jews  everywhere,  and  to 
have  come  down,  with  augmented  sway,  to  the  apostolic  age  and  the 
times  which  immediately  succeeded  it.  This  we  shall  have  abundant 
opportunity  to  see,  in  the  sequel. 

In  whatever  way  so  great  a  change  in  the  style  of  composition  was 
brought  about  among  the  Jewish  prophets,  yet  the  fact  itself  admits  of 
no  denial  or  concealment*  The  taste  of  writers  and  readers  certainly 
miderwent  a  great  revolution.  Did  the  influence  of  the  Chaldees  upon 
the  Jews  effect  this  ?  Or  is  it  one  of  those  things  which  supervene  so 
gradually,  that  a  specific  cause  can  hardly  be  assigned  fin*  it  ?  Is  it,  for 
example,  like  the  change  in  English  style  and  taste,  since  the  days  of 
Addison,  Steele,  and  Pope  ? 

That  theory  of  inspiration  which  makes  men  mere  machines  while  un- 
der its  influence,  responding  to  the  touch  of  an  invisible  hand,  as  the  lyre 
does  to  the  touch  of  its  master,  can  hardly  find  adotission  here.  Accord- 
ing to  this  accotmt  of  prophecy,  here  was  in  all  respects  the  same  author, 
who  guided  Isaiah,  and  Hosea,  and  Amos,  and  Joel,  and  Micah.  But 
nothing  can  be  more  diverse  than  the  manner  in  which  he  spoke  by 
them,  and  that  in  which  he  spoke  during  and  after  the  exile.  Can  we 
rentore  to  suggest,  that  the  taste  of  the  divine  Author  himself  became 
changed  in  the  coarse  of  time,  in  order  that  we  may  account  for  the 
phenomenon  before  us  ?  The  bare  su^estion  of  such  a  thing  makes  us 
hutinctiTely  revok  from  it.    Shall  we  not  say,  Uien,  as  Paul  does,  that 
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"  the  spirit  of  the  prophets  is  subject  to  the  prophets ;"  and  inasmuch  as 
this  is  so,  all  the  individualities  of  character,  in  each  age,  and  in  each 
particular  prophet,  are  of  course  fully  developed  ?  IS  facts  may  be  per- 
mitted to  bear  testimony  on  this  occasion,  (and  why  not  ?)  we  must  say, 
that  the  latter  supposition  is  probably  true.  Diversities  greater,  more 
specific,  more  easily  pointed  out,  and  more  characteristic  of  differenoe  vol 
taste  and  cultivation,  exist  nowhere  among  Greek,  Roman,  or  Endish 
writers,  than  exist  among  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies. 

If  one  wanted  proof  of  the  almost  self-evident  maxim,  that,  when  C(pd 
speaks  to  men  he  speaks  more  humano,  he  might  find  it  in  the  facts  before 
us.  Why  does  Ezekiel  difier  so  much  from  Isaiah^  Hosea,  Joel,  and 
others  of  an  earlier  age  ?  Because,  I  would  answer,  his  own  personal 
taste,  and  that  of  others  whom  he  addresses,  was  exceedingly  diiferent 
from  the  taste  of  former  times.  It  matters  not  from  what  cause  this  dif- 
ference sprung.  As  Skfact  it  stands  out  in  reUef  before  us ;  and  we  pro- 
ceed in  a  correct  manner,  therefore,  when  we  attribute  to  it  all  the  in- 
fluence that  it  would  naturally  have. 

The  question  is  of  Httle  or  no  moment  here,  which  of  the  two  methods 
of  writing  now  under  consideration,  is  rhetorically  to  be  preferred.  In 
the  West,  no  doubt  Isaiah  would  bear  away  the  palm.  But  there  is  an 
East  as  well  as  a  West,  in  a  world  so  large  as  ours  ;  and  there  cannot 
be  a  shadow  of  doubt,  that  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  would  carry  the  prize  in 
all  the  eastern  world.  Much  nearer  to  their  taste  do  these  authors  ap- 
proach, than  the  simple  and  sublime  Isaiah.  What  rational  objection 
can  be  made,  now,  that  a  book,  such  as  the  Bible,  intended  for  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  should  exhibit  on  its  pages  such  a  variety  of  method 
in  compositiim,  that  every  part  of  the  world  may  find  in  it  something 
ade^ted  to  its  own  taste  ? 

What  I  have  now  said  may  serve  to  explain,  and  at  the  same  time 
defend,  the  style  and  manner  of  the  Apocalypse,,  which  so  nearly,  in 
many  respects,  resembles  that  of  the  later  Hebrew  prophets.  The  taste 
of  the  later  prophets  was  widely  extended  and  long  continued  amoQg 
the  Jews.  In  its  nature  it  is  more  truly  ortento/,  than  that  of  the  ear- 
lier prophets.  As  the  greater  portion  of  the  Jews  never  returned  from 
exile,  but  remained  in  distant  eastern  countries,  no  wonder  that  they 
continued  to  relish  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  symbolic  method  of  writing 
exhibited  by  the  later  prophets,  and  that  this  taste  came  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Saviour  and  his  apostles. 

It  is  enough  to  say^  in  the  way  of  defending  the  style  o[  the  Apoca- 
lypse>  if  such  defence  were  needed,  that  John  complied  with  the  demands 
of  the  time  in  which  he  lived  with  regard  to  this.  And  if  it  should  be 
said  here,  that  the  Saviour  himself  and  Paul  did  not  employ  the  symbolic 
method  in  their  predictions ;  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  prophetic 
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of  both  are  exceedingly  brief,  rarely  comprising  more  than 
a  few  sentences,  and  in  declarations  of  such  a  character  there  is  not  room 
for  composition  of  such  a  nature  as  John  exhibits.  But  the  reader 
should  also  call  to  mind  the  exceedingly  figurative,  I  might  even  say 
symboUcy  description  of  the  Saviour's  coming  to  punish  the  Jews,  as  set 
forth  in  Matt  xxiv.  I  would  remind  him,  also,  that  every  part  of  our 
Saviour's  instructions  is  filled  with  parables  and  stmtlifudes  ;  a  method 
of  speaking  altogether  of  the  like  nature  vrith  that  of  using  symbol  in 
prophecy. 

It  will  be  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  it  is  important  for  an  interpre- 
ter of  any  particular  book  of  Scriptures,  to  gab  jdl  the  knowledge  which 
he  can  of  the  taste  and  manners  of  the  age  in  which  the  author  of  that 
book  lived.  Whoever  was  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  there  can  be 
no  rational  doubt  that  the  book  itself  was  written  during  the  first  cen- 
tmy  of  the  Christian  era.  Was  the  author  alone  and  peculiar  in  his 
taste  ?  Was  he  so  singular,  so  peculiar  in  the  method  of  his  composi- 
tion, as  to  offend  the  feelings  and  taste  of  his  contemporaries,  and  expose 
his  book  to  be  charged  by  his  readers  with  being  extravagant  and  unin- 
telligible ?  So  one  would  think  from  the  charges  which  in  recent  times 
have  been  often  made  against  the  book,  and  which  are  not  without  ex- 
ample, even  during  and  after  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century.  There 
have  not  been  wanting  critics,  indeed,  such  as  they  were,  who  have  more 
than  intimated  that  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  was  a  kind  of  enthu- 
siastic visionary,  agitated,  when  he  wrote  his  book,  by  a  species  of  mono^ 
mania  springing  from  the  troubles  and  persecutions  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived.  It  is  thus  that  ignorance  or  misconception  of  the  true  nature 
of  this  work  can  speak ;  but  it  becomes  those  who  have  examined  this 
matter,  to  consider  well  whether  there  is  any  weight  in  allegations  of 
such  a  character. 

My  position  is,  that  tJie  taste  and  manner  of  the  Apocalypse  is  the  taste 
and  manner  of  the  later  Hebrew  prophets^  and  of  the  age  in  which  John 
himself  lived.  The  former  part  of  this  allegation  has  already  been  illus- 
trated and  confirmed.  It  remains  to  exhibit,  if  it  can  be  done,  the  truth 
of  the  latter. 

F(»tunately  fi>r  my  purpose,  there  are  a  number  of  compositions  still 
extant,  which  took  their  rise  during  the  first  century  or  near  the  close  of 
it,  and  which  either  lay  claim  to  a  prophetic  character,  or  evidently  ex- 
hibit, in  their  style  and  method,  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  symbolic  or 
apocalyptic  mode  of  writing.  From  these  we  can  judge  what  the  taste 
and  feelings  of  that  period  was,  in  regard  to  composition  of  this  nature ; 
for  nothing  can  be  plainer,  than  that  writers,  who  were  desirous  of  being 
read,  would  not  knowingly  offend  against  the  taste  of  the  age  in  which 
they  lived.     It  is  evident,  indeed,  from  the  fij:^t  reading  of  the  pieces  in 
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question,  that  the  apocalyptic  manner  of  writing  was  one  which  was  con- 
sidered as  speciallj  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  the  tunes,  and  one  which 
would  easily  find  its  waj  to  popular  favour. 

In  giving  some  account  of  the  ancient  apocalyptic  literature,  which  is 
of  an  apocryphal  nature,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  spirit  of  the 
age  in  which  John  lived,  I  shall  divide  it  into  two  classes ;  viz.  (1)  Such 
books  as  are  not  known  to  be  extant  at  present,  but  which  are  mention- 
ed by  ancient  writers.  (2)  Such  works  as,  either  in  whole  or  in  part, 
in  a  translation  or  in  their  original  language,  have  come  down  to  us. 

I  have  named  all  the  books  of  this  nature  apocryphal  ;  and  by  this 
designation  I  mean  to  characterize  them,  (1)  As  not  belonging  to  the 
Christian  canon  of  sacred  books ;  and  (2)  As  containing  ungrounded 
pretences  to  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  exhibiting  by  their  manner  and 
matter  more  or  less  of  fanaticism,  empty  auguries,  idle  speculations,  vain 
boastings  of  revealed  scientific  knowledge,  mere  histories  of  the  past 
clothed  in  the  garb  of  predictionsy  and  assumptions  of  very  extraordinary 
communications  made  in  a  manner  not  only  supernatural,  but  not  unfre* 
quently  in  a  way  that  is  extravagant,  childish,  and  altogether  incredible. 
With  all  these  is  intermixed  many  fine  moral  and  sometimes  truly  Ckri^ 
tian  sentiments,  and  many  views  of  God  and  divine  things  which  have 
their  origin  in  the  Scriptures.  It  will  be  understood  of  course,  that  I  do 
not  here  undertake  to  characterize  the  works  of  the  Hebrew  prophets 
named  above,  but  only  such  later  apocryphal  books  as  we  now  have  op- 
portunity to  examine.  Other  apocryphal  works  which  have  perished, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  few  specimens  of  them  that  have  been  pre- 
served, and  from  the  fate  itself  which  they  have  experienced,  were  for 
^e  most  part  inferior  to  those  which  still  remain.  The  virtuoso  in  an- 
cient sacred  literature  is  probably,  therefore,  the  only  person  that  now 
suffers  any  serious  inconvenience  worth  naming,  from  the  loss  to  which 
I  rcfer.  Still,  the  reader  will  remember,  that  a  leading  object  before  us 
at  present  is  to  inquire,  whether  the  age  of  John  was  an  age  productive 
in  an  uncommon  degree  of  compositions  which  were  designed  to  be  of  an 
apocalyptic  nature ;  and  if  so,  whether  there  is  anything  strange  in  the 
fact,  that  John  has  made  use  of  that  method  of  developing  his  prophetic 
views  which  the  Apocalypse  exhibits  ? 

§  5.  Apocryphal  Apocalypses  which  are  not  known  to  he  now  extant 

It  will  be  understood  by  the  reader,  that  the  great  antiquity  of  all 
these  is  not  asserted ;  because  the  means  of  investigating  the  question 
of  age,  are  not  in  all  cases  within  our  power.  In  general  we  may  with 
much  probability  believe  them  to  have  been  the  productions  of  quite  an 
eaily  age  of  Christianity,  although  not,  perhaps,  of  the  first  century. 
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I  shall  nmply  reooant  suoh  of  these  hooks  as  are  known  by  iheir  titles, 
and  refer  the  reader  to  authors  where  he  will  find  some  description  of 
them. 

(1)  The  Jpocalf/pse  of  Elijah.  (2)  The  Apocal^pee  of  Zephamah 
(JToqpayibv).     (3)   Tlw  Apocalypse  of  Zechariah. 

These  are  all  mention^  as  books  that  have  perished,  in  the  Codex 
Biblioth.  CoisL  vel  Seguir.  ed.  Montfaucon,  p.  194.  Jerome  also  men- 
tions the  first,  Epist.  101,  ad  Pammach.  From  their  titles  we  should 
naturaUj  suppose  them  to  have  been  apocalyptic  in  the  manner  of  some 
o(  the  Old  Testament  prophets.     But  we  can  make  no  certain  conclusion. 

(4)  The  Apocalypse  of  Adam.  This  is  mentioned  in  Epiph.  Haer. 
31.  8,  as  being  a  Gnostic  production. 

(5)  The  Apocalypse  of  Abraham.  Also  mentioned  by  the  same  au- 
thor, Haer.  39.  5,  and  attributed  to  the  Sethitcs.  It  is  called  Abra^ 
homy  in  Pseudo-Athanas.  Synopsis  Scrip.  Sac. 

(6)  The  Apocalypse  of  Moses.  Mentioned  bj  Syncellus,  Chronogr. 
p.  27,  and  supposed  by  him,  and  Cedrenus  (comp.  Histor.  p.  3),  to  be 
the  same  with  the  book  entitled  }.sjtvq  Moaaecog  yiviaig. 

(7)  The  Prophecies  of  Hystaspes.     This  book  must  have  been  com- 
posed very  early,  inasmuch  as  Justin  Martyr  (ApoL  Maj.  §  20)  men- 
tions it  as  acoording,  in  its  matter,  with  the  Sibylline  oracles.     It  ap- 
pears not  only  to  have  been  well  known  among  the  early  Christians, 
but  Clemens  Alex.  (Strom  vi.  5)  quotes  from  an  apocryphal  writing  of 
the  apoetle  Paul,  extant  in  his  time  but  not  particularly  described  by 
him,  a  passi^  which  shows  in  what  estimation  it  was  held  by  some. 
The  writer  of  that  Apocrypha,  Clement  says,  asserts  that  Paul  not  only 
recommended  the  Sibylline  oracles  to  the  heathen,  but  also  the  work  of 
Hystaspes ;  in  which  last  work  they  might  find  (as  he  alleges),  that 
^  the  Son  of  God  is  more  gloriously  and  clearly  described  [than  in  the 
Sibylline  oracles],  and  also  how  that  many  kings  will  make  war  against 
Christ,  hating  him  and  those  who  bear  his  name,  and  his  faithful  follow- 
ers, and  his  patience,  and  his  coming.'*     The  book,  therefore,  would 
8eem  to  have  been  of  Christian  origin ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  was, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Lactantius  (Inst  vii.  15.  vii.  18),  of  a  like 
tenor  with  the  Sibylline  orades,  often  approaching  the  manner  of  hea- 
then predictions.    The  eschatology  of  Zoroaster,  viz.  that  the  world  would 
perish  by  fire,  etc.,  appears  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  author  of  the 
book ;  who  probably,  therefore,  was  some  oriental  Christian,  or  Jewish 
Christian.     Bleek  (Theol.  Zeitschrift.  L  p.  146)  supposes  the  apocry- 
phal writing  of  Paul,  mentioned  above,  to  have  been  composed  in  the 
first  century.     Of  course,  if  this  be  correct,  the  book  of  Hystaspes 
must  be  assigned  to  an  early  period. 

(8)  The  Apocalypse  of  Peter.    Easebias   (Hist.  £cc  IH  3.  25) 
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makes  mention  of  this,  and  ranks  it  with  other  writings  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, which  he  explicitly  declares  to  be  spnrious.  Bat  Clement  of  Al- 
exandria, in  one  of  his  Hjpotjposes,  (which  is  now  lost,  but  a  fragment 
of  which  is  found  in  Euseb.  Hist  Ecc  YI.  14),  makes  mendon  of  the 
Apocalypse  of  Peter,  and  ranks  it  with  the  doubted  Episdes  of  Jncte 
and  Barnabas.  Before  the  time  of  Clement,  Theodotus  the  Gnostic 
had  made  tree  use  of  this  Apocalypse ;  and  in  his  'ExXoycu  ix  rw  nQO" 
<pt]rixfaf^  0€od6rrw,  the  same  Clement  has  preserved  some  small  speci- 
mens of  the  Apocalypse  in  question.  The  tenor  of  these  is  that  of 
heavy  denunciation,  probably  directed  against  the  Jews.  In  accordance 
with  this  view  of  the  writing  before  us,  Lactantius  speaks  in  Inst  IV. 
21,  where  he  says  that  the  praedicatio  of  Paul  and  of  Peter  at  Rome 
was  reduced  to  writing,  and  then  cites  irom  this  writing  many  severe 
comminations  against  the  Jews.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  this 
praedicatio  here  means  the  ^Anoxahnpig  TlirQOv ;  although  Grabe  and 
Schmidt  maintain  this.  It  may  have  been  the  K^gvyfux.  TlhQov,  to 
which  matter  of  this  kind  would  not  have  been  inappropriate.— But  be 
this  as  it  may,  the  anonymous  fragment  on  the  Canon  in  Muratori  (An- 
tiq.  ItaL  Med.  Aevi,  EEL  854),  who  wrote  near  the  end  of  the  second 
century  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  third,  says :  "  Apocalypsis  [-t«=€tff  ?] 
Johannis  et  Petri  tantum  recipimus,  quam  quidam  ex  nostris  legi  in  ec- 
clesia  nolunt**  This  writer,  then,  places  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter  in 
the  same  rank  with  that  of  John ;  and  so  Qement  of  Alexandria  appears 
to  have  done.  Sozomen  also  states,  that  it  was  read  iv  t^  ^H^'qk  t^g 
noQaaxsvijg^  in  some  of  the  churches  of  Palestine,  down  to  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. It  was  in  all  probability,  then,  of  Judaeo-Christian  origin,  and  in 
its  tenor  it  was  like  many  other  productions  of  that  period  #hich  had  a 
similar  origin.  The  extent  of  the  writing  cannot  be  known  with  cer- 
tainty. In  the  stichometnOy  i.  e.  measure  or  number  of  ctixoi,  pertain- 
ing to  the  various  sacred  and  to  some  apocryphal  books,  given  in  CoteL 
Patt  Apostol.  L  p.  7,  2070  arixot  are  assigned  to  it  by  one  reading, 
and  by  another  270.  To  the  Apocalypse  of  John  is  assigned,  in  the 
same  place,  1200. 

(9)  The  Apocalypse  ofPauL  This  was  founded  on  the  passage  in 
2  Cor.  12:  2 — 4,  respecting  Paul's  rapture  into  the  third  heaven,  and 
it  professes  to  reveal  what  was  there  said  to  him.  It  was  probacy  the 
same  writing  that  was  often  cited  in  ancient  times  under  the  title  of  'Ava- 
^arixov  IJavXov,  Augustine  (Tract  98  in  Evang.  Johannis)  says,  that 
it  was  "  full  of  fables  invented  stultissima  presumptione"  The  Cainitae, 
an  anti-Jewish  sect  and  a  branch  of  the  Ophitae,  appear  to  have  made 
great  use  of  this  writing.  Sozomen  refers  to  it  in  Ecc  Hist  Vll.  19  ; 
as  do  Thedoret  and  Theophylact  in  their  commentaries  on  2  Cor.  12: 
2 — 4.     Theodosius  of  Alexandria,  of  an  uncertain  age,  in  his  work 
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*EQ<aT^fuua  5r«^  agaafpdwiff  speaks  of  it  as  being  no  work  of  Paul  the 
ftpostle,  but  of  Paul  of  Samosata ;  which  last,  however,  seems  to  be 
merely  conjectural. 

(10)  Revelations  of  Cerinthus.  A  question  much  contested  has 
arisen,  in  modem  times,  respecting  these  Bevelations.  The  question  is, 
whether  a  book  bearing  such  a  title  in  aadent  times,  and  being  the  work 
of  Cerinthus,  reaUy  existed ;  or,  whether  the  Apocalypse  of  John  was 
so  called  by  Caius,  a  presbyter  at  Rome  (fl.  A  D.  200),  because  he  sup- 
posed Cerinthus  to  have  been  the  author.  Caius  was  a  zealous  opposer 
of  the  Montanists,  who  maintained  extravagant  views  in  respect  to  a 
terrestrial  Millennium ;  and  in  a  Dialogue  written  by  him  against  the 
Montanists,  he  says,  as  quoted  by  Eusebius,  Hist  Ecc.  3.  28,  ''  Cerin- 
thus, under  the  guise  of  revelations  written  by  a  distinguished  apostle, 
has,  without  regard  to  truth,  introduced  to  us  accoimts  of  wonderful 
things  as  shown  to  him  by  angels,  affirming  that  after  the  resmrection 
there  will  be  an  earthly  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  that  we  shall  be  made 
citizens  of  Jerusalem  in  our  fleshly  state,  and  there  serve  once  more  our 
lusts  and  pleasures.  And  being  an  enemy  to  the  Scriptures  of  God, 
and  wishing  to  mislead,  he  says  there  will  be  a  thousand  years  of  wed- 
ding-feasts." Does  Caius  here  mean,  that  Cerinthus  himself  forged 
revelations  which  resembled  those  of  John,  and  prefixed  the  apostle's 
name  to  them  in  order  to  gain  credit  for  them  ?  Or  does  he  mean  to 
stigmatize  the  Apocalypse  itself  as  a  supposititious  work,  attributed  to 
John  by  Cerinthus,  and  unworthy  of  credit  ?  This  is  not  the  proper 
place  for  a  discussion  of  this  question,  as  it  will  again  come  up  for  con- 
sideration in  the  sequel.  I  will  therefore  simply  remark  here,  that 
Eusebius  nowhere  mentions  a  book  of  this  nature  which  was  written  by 
Cerinthus  himself,  although  he  says  much  of  Iiim,  and  is  very  particu- 
lar in  naming  all  works  of  such  a  kind  which  had  come  to  his  know- 
ledge. Neither  does  Irenaeus  nor  Epiphanius  make  any  mention  of 
such  a  work  as  belonging  to  Cerinthus.  The  probability  seems  rather 
to  be,  that  Caius,  out  of  zeal  against  the  Montanists  and  Cerinthus,  who 
were  enthusiastic  Millenarians,  meant  by  this  passage  to  disclaim  the 
Apocalypse  of  John  because  it  seemed  to  him  too  much  to  favour  their 
cause.  He  of  course  attributed  the  book  to  some  factitious  source,  and 
maintained  that  deception  was  practised  by  Cerinthus  in  respect  to  it. 

(11)  The  Apocalypse  of  Satnt  Thomas,  Merely  mentioned  in  the 
Decretum  Gelasianitm  de  Uhris  Apocryphis.    Also, 

(12)  The  Apocalypse  of  Stephen  the  Martyr.  Sixtus  Senensis,  in 
his  Biblioth.  Sac.  H.  p.  12,  quotes  a  writing  of  Serapion  of  Thmuis 
against  the  Maniohees,  as  saying,  that  they  held  this  Apocalypse  in 
high  estimation.  Nothing  more  is  known  respecting  it.  The  Greek 
origiQal  of  Sen^Hon  remains  as  yet  impablished. 
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Later  Apocalypses  in  abundance  might  be  named ;  but  tiiis  would 
have  no  bearing  on  the  object  before  us ;  which  is,  merdy  to  Ukutraie 
the  strong  inclination  of  the  early  age*  of  Christianity  toward  writings 
of  this  nature.  We  see  what  abundant  Meanings  have  ah*eady  been 
made,  from  writings  which  are  mostly  of  eariy  origin,  and  perhaps  afl 
of  them ;  but  which  have  perished,  through  their  extravagance  or  in- 
significance. In  regard  to  some  others  yet  to  be  mentioned,  we  are 
placed  in  a  different  position.  We  have  them  before  us,  and  can  ex- 
amine and  judge  for  ourselved  respecting  the  nature  and  design  of  their 
composition.  I  shall  give  the  result  of  my  examination  as  briefly  as  is 
consistent  with  imparting  the  requisite  information  to  those  who  may 
have  no  access  to  the  originals,  and  who  wish  for  such  an  account  of 
them  as  will  enable  them  to  form  some  proper  judgment  of  the  books  in 
question.* 

§  6.  Apocryphal  Eevdations  still  extant. 

These  are  (a)  The  Ascension  of  Isaiah  the  Prophet.  (6)  The  Book 
of  Enoch,  (c)  The  fourth  Book  of  Ezra,  (d)  The  Sibylline  Oracles. 
(e)  The  Testament  of  the  twelve  Patriarchs.  (/)  The  Shepherd  of 
Hermas.     (g)  The  apocryphal  Apocalypse  of  John. 

J/ 

'^  (a)  The  Ascension  of  Isaiah  the  Prophet. 

Such  is  the  general  tide  given  to  a  singular  book,  of  no  small  interest 
to  the  critic  who  is  concerned  with  Christian  antiquities.  Several  of 
the  early  Christian  writers  have  referred  to  this  production ;  and  some 
have  quoted  a  part  of  its  contents  in  such  a  way,  as  to  show  that  it  was 
originally  written  in  Greek.  From  the  sixth  century,  however,  nearly 
down  to  the  present  time,  with  the  exception  of  only  now  and  then  a 
solitary  voice,  a  deep  silence  has  reigned  among  ecclesiastical  writers  of 
all  classes  respecting  it ;  and  it  is  but  a  few  years  since,  that  the  learned 
counted  it  among  the  books  which  Were  irretrievably  lost.  Happily,  a 
littie  more  than  20  years  ago,  l)r.  Laurence,  then  Regius  Professor  of 
Plebrew  at  Oxford,  came  into  possession  of  an  Aethiopic  translation  of 
this  Work,  which  he  procured  from  a  bookseller  in  London,  who  had 
purchased  it  among  a  parcel  of  miscellaneous  books  at  auction,  without 
any  knowledge  as  to  whence  it  came  or  what  it  contained.  In  1819 
Dr.  Laurence  gave  to  the  world  the  contents  of  it,  in  Aethiopic,  and  in 
a  Latin  translation  with  notes,  to  which  he  subjoined  an  English  version, 

*  For  the  sabstanoe  of  the  preoeding  summary  respectihg  the  lost  ^ AnonMipHc, 
I  am  indebted  to  the  interesting  work  of  F.  Ldcke,  £inL  in  die  Off.  Johaonis,  1. 
p.  44  seq.  It  is  more  complete  and  better  arranged^  than  any  other  which  I  have 
seen. 
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aiid  a  crifioa)  dissertation  m  tbe  flame  langtiage.  Qfliie  genecalfiddily 
and  Bbilitj  of  tbese  critical  labours,  there  is,  I  betieve,  no  doubt  among 
those  who  are  qualified  to  judge. 

The  general  title  of  the  book,  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  or  (as  Epiphanius 
Haeres.  40  calk  it)  Jita^asiinof  '£<f«uov,  does  not  seem  to  be  impropriate 
to  the  whole  composition,  li  is  divided,  bj  the  nature  of  its  contents 
and  by  ih&  mode  in  which  it  is  written,  into  two  parts ;  the  first  of  which 
(chap,  i — y.)  is  a  kind  of  short  biographical  sketch  of  the  prophet  Isar 
iah;  and  the  second  (chap,  vi — ^xL)  contains  an  account  of  his  ascent  to 
the  upper  heaven.  There  is  a  separate  title  for  the  second  part,  viz. 
The  Vision  {oqaci^)  which  Isaiah  the  son  of  Jmos  saw,  in  the  20tk 
year  of  C^  reign  of  Hezekiah  king  ofJudah.  A  brief  view  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  peculiar  and  interesting  piece,  will  not  be  unacceptable  to 
the  reader  who  is  not  able  to  procure  the  book.  It  is,  moreover,  of  some 
importance  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  which  I  have  in  view. 
Its  general  similaritj  of  fonn  to  the  Apocalypse  of  John  must,  in  many 
respects,  be  evident  to  every  intelligent  reader.  The  tenor  of  the  book 
is  as  follows : 

>  Heiekiah,  in  the  26th  year  of  his  reign,  lent  for  his  ooly  ion  Manuaeh,  and 
bfOQght  him  before  the  prophet  laaiah  and  hia  aon  Joaheb,  in  order  that  he  might 
deliver  to  him  the  truths,  which  he  himaelf  had  received  from  the  prophet,  re- 
specting eternal  judgments,  the  torments  of  Gehenna  that  place  of  everlasting 
punishment,  the  different  orders  of  angels — and  truths  relaiinic  to  the  &ith  of  the 
Beloved  [the  Meaiiah],  the  destroction  of  the  world,  the  clothing  of  the  saints, 
their  depMnre  and  change,  and  the  rejection  and  ascension  of  the  Beloved.  These 
truths,  [it  is  said],  were  seen  in  prophetic  vision  by  Isaiah  in  the  20th  year  of 
Hezekiah's  reign.*  [These  subjects  have  respect  to  the  contents  of  the  second 
part  of  the  book  entitled  Vision  ot^O^aotg,  v\z  chap,  vi — zi.] 

*  laaiah  informs  the  king  that  his  son  will  reject  all  these  truths ;  that  Samael 
[Satan]  will  take  posseision  of  him,  and  lead  him  to  pervert  many,  and  also  to 
the  murder  <^  the  prophet  himself.  Hezekiah  weeps,  and  determines  to  destroy 
Manasseh;  but  the  prophet  forbids  him.'  Ch.  i. 

*  Afler  Hezekiah's  death,  Berial  [Belial  =  Satan]  leads  Manasseh  into  all  man- 
■er  of  wickedness,  specially  idolatry  and  the  persecution  of  the  faithful  servanti 
of  God.  Isaiah,  with  other  prophets,  flees  ftom  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem,  and 
they  take  up  their  abode  on  a  desert  mountain  there,  where  they  subsist  on  roots 
and  herbs.  After  two  years,  a  false  prophet  by  the  name  of  Belkira,  a  Samaritan 
residing  at  Bethlehem,  discovering  the  place  of  Isaiah's  retreat,  accuses  him  to 
Manasseh  as  being  guilty  of  blasphemy  in  asserting  that  he  had  seen  God  [Is.  vi.], 
also  because  he  had  called  Jerusalem  Sodom,  and  denounced  her  princes  as  people  of 
Gomorrha,  [Is.  1:10].  Manasseh  sends  and  apprehends  Isaiah ;  lor  Berial  (who 
dwelt  in  him)  was  greatly  enraged  on  account  of  his  prophecies  respecting  the 
Beloved,'  [viz.  those  mentioned  under  cbap.  i.] 

After  narrating  the  apprehension  of  Isaiah,  on  account  of  the  predic- 
tions which  he  had  before  uttered  concerning  the  Beloved,  who  would 
oome  from  the  seventh  heaven,  take  the  fonn  of  nuin,  be  persecuted  by 
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the  Jewg,  and  finaHyerocified"  in  company  with  Uiewodtere 
the  writer  goes  on  to  ledte  more  particalars  oi  the  iHX)ph^<^  ci 


'  The  twelve  apostles  take  ofience,  watchmen  guard  the  sepulchre  of  the  Be- 
loved, angels  descend  to  open  it  on  the  third  day,  the  twelve  disciples  wee  com- 
missioned to  preach  to'  all  nations,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  giTen  and  mineles  become 
frequent.  Afterwards,  however,  disciples  forsake  the  doctrine  of  the  twelve  kpos- 
ties  respecting  the  second  advent  of  Christy  and  eonUnd  muck  about  the  proximity  of 
his  approach.  There  will  be  great  defections  in  doctrine  and  practice,  among, 
pastors,  ^Idera,  and  their  flocks ;  but  few  faithful  teachers  will  be  left,  and  a  lying, 
worldly,  ambitious,  avaricious  spirit  will  prevail.*  [The  reader  will  not  ftil  to 
notice  how  plainly  these  things  characterise  the  time  in  which  the  writer  most 
have  lived.]  Chap,  ii*  iii. 

*  When  this  period  is. completed,  Derial  will  descend  [viz.  fiom  the  firmament 
or  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  in  which  the  author  supposes  him  to  live],  in 
the  form  of  an  impious  monarch,  the  murderer  of  his  mother^  the  sovereign  of  the 
world,  [he  means  J{ero  who  murdered  his  own  mother],  and  he  will  persecute 
and  oppress  alt  the  disciples  of  the  Beloved,  claim  divine  honours,  overturn  aH 
the  usual  and  established  courses  of  things,  be  worshipped  and  served  as  God, 
erect  his  image  everywhere,  and  ha^e  power  three  yearsj  seven  months^  and  twenty' 
seven  days.  Only  a  few  believers  will  be  left,  waiting  for  the  commg  of  their 
Lord  f  which  shall  take  place  afler  332  days.  Serial  and  his  poioers  shall  he 
dragged  into  Gehenna,  and  the  saints  shall  enjoy  the  rest  provided  for  them  in  their 
present  bodily  state*  All  the  saints  from  heaven,  in  their  heavenly  clothing,  shall 
descend  with  the  Lord,  and  dwell  in  this  world;  while  the  saints,  who  had* not 
died,  shall  also  be  clothed  in  like  manner  with  those  who  oome  from  heaven,  and, 
after  a  time,  leave  their  bodies  here,  in  order  to  assume  their  heavenly  station. 
The  universal  wreck  of  the  material  world  will  follow ;  and  this  will  be  the 
forerunner  of  the  general  resurrection  and  the  judgment.  The  angddly  shall 
be  devoured  by  fire  which  issues  from  the  Beloved.'  Chap.  iv. 

The  writer  now  breaks  off  from  his  account  of  Isaiah's  prophecy,  and 
nefers  us,  for  the  remainder,  to  the  Vision  of  Babylon  ;  by  which  I  un- 
derstand a  part  of  the  canonical  Isaiah,  vis.  chap.  xiii.  xiv.  xxL  He 
evidently  expects  his  readers  to  find  there  a  type  or  exemplar  of  the 
punishment  of  the  second  Babylon  [Rome],  wiUi  all  its  adherents. 

Chap.  V.  contains  an  account  of  the  final  martyrdom  of  the  prophet,  *  who  was 
sawn  asupder,  through  the  influence  of  Bertal,  with  a  wooden  saw.  Belkira,  the 
Samaritan,  and  others  stood  by,  now  deriding  his  sufferings,  and  then  endeavor- 
ing to  [»ersuade  him  to  recant  what  he  had  said  against  them.  But  he  hearkened 
not  ttflheir  counsels,  and  died  without  a  tear  or  a  groan,  calling  upon  the  Holy 
Spirit.  All  this  was  brought  about  by  Samael  [Satan],  who  was  enraged  because 
of  Isaiah's  prophecy  respecting  the  Beloved,  andtJso  respecting  the  destruction  of 
Satan  and  his  kingdom.' 

It  cannot  have  escaped  the  reader's  notice,  how  entirely  the  general 
tenor  of  the  foregoing  alleged  predictions  of  Isaiah  accord  with  the  latter 
part  of  the  Apocalypse.     But  of  this,  more  in  the  sequel. 

Here  ends  the  first  part  of  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah ;  and,  from  its  oon-> 
tents,  it  might  with  much  more  propriety  be  named  j^o^o^  or  ftaQtvQior 
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iBcnum.  B«t  it  would  seem,  tbat  some  redactor  who  gave  cmrency  to 
the  woik,  affixed  a  general  title,  because  the  first  part  might  be  fairi  j 
considered  as  nothing  more  than  an  introduction  to  the  second.  The 
abstract  of  the  "Oqaais  must  be  very  brief. 

*lMiiah,  with  his  ton  Joaheb,  TMits  Heiekiah  in  the  20th  year  of  his  reign; 
and  thirty  prophets,  with  many  sons  of  the  prophets,  were  also  assembled  on  this 
occasion,  in  order  to  listen  to  the  distingaished  seer.  The  voiee  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  [Vp  n^}  ii  soon  heard,  while  Isaiah  is  talking  with  the  king ;  and  all  fall 
prostrate  and  worship.  Isaiah  remains  in  a  trance,  conversing  with  the  Holy 
Spirit.  One  of  the  glorious  angels  of  the  serenth  heaven  is  sent,  to  conduct 
Isaiah  thither.  When  the  rapture  was  accompliihed,  and  the  prophet  restored  to 
the  Qse  of  his  bodily  faculties  again,  he  related  the  particulars  of  his  ascension 
to  the  king  and  some  of  his  officers  with  the  prophets.'  Chap.  vi. 

The  Tision  during  the  rapture  follows.  '  An  angel  exceedingly  glorious  ap- 
pears to  him,  ibd  informs  him  that  he  is  sent  to  conduct  him  into  the  presence  of 
€h>d  and  of  the  Beloyed.  First,  they  ascend  to  the  firmament  [the  upper  part  of 
the  air,  i.  e.  that  which  lies  near  the  welkin  or  firmament].  There  the  prophet 
sees  Samael  and  all  his  powers  engaged  in  fierce  contest,  and  slaughter,  and  diap 
bolical  deeds,  doing  things  like  to  those  which  are  done  on  earth.'  [Another 
tr^t  of  Nero's  time]. 

He  then  ascends  above  the  first  heaven  or  firmament,  where  he  sees  a  throne 
in  the  midst,  with  angels  on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  the  former  being  far  more 
glorious  than  the  latter,  while  all  unite  in  praising  Him  who  dwells  in  the  seventh 
heaven,  and  his  Beloved.  The  second  heaven  repeats  the  same  scene,  but  with 
augmented  splendour.  Here  the  prophet  prostrates  himself  in  order  to  worship 
Him  who  sits  upon  the  throne ;  but  he  is  told  by  his  conductor  that  it  is  only  an 
angel,  and  that  he  must  reserve  his  worship  finr  the  seventh  heaven ;  [comp.  Rer. 
49:  la  89:  9.]  ^ 

'  In  the  third,  the  fourth,  and  the  fifth  heaven,  the  same  scene  is  repeated ;  the 
throne  in  the  midst,  the  angels  on  the  right  and  left,  and  the  gradually  augment- 
iA^  glovy  t^re  all  mentioned.  In  the  third  heaven,  however,  the  commemoration 
of  things  ceases,  although  the  knowledge  of  them  there  exists.  The  glory  of 
the  presiding  angel  in  each  of  the  fi\e  heavens,  is  greater  than  that  of  the  angels 
on  the  right  and  left.  In  the  fifth  heaven,  the  augmentation  of  glory  is  tripled 
or  quadrupled.*  Chap.  vii. 

*  The  prophet  is  next  conducted  to  the  ether  of  the  sixth  heaven,  where  he 
sees  a  throne  and  great  splendour.  The  angel  informs  him,  that  he  is  to  see  much 
greater  glory,  and  that  he  is  to  return  fiir  a  while  to  his  mortal  body,  but  after- 
wards by  a  violent  death  to  come  to  the  seventh  heaven^  and  assume  the  clothing 
there  laid  up  for  him.  In  the  sixth  heaven,  to  which  he  is  now  conducted,  he 
sees  no  throne,  no  right  nor  left  side  diflbring  in  splendour ;  dl  are  alike  splendid, 
and  >«  ott  iwDokB  tlu  Father^  the  Beloved  tke  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  aU  wUk 
wuiad  voice.**  Here  the  light  is  such  as  makes  that  of  the  five  heavens  appear  as 
darkness.  The  prophet  prays  for  liberty  to  remain  here  and  not  return  to  the 
earth ;  but  his  request  is  not  granted.'  Chap.  yiii. 

*  He  is  next  transported  to  the  ether  of  the  seventh  heaven.  There  a  voice  sa- 
lutes his  ear,  inquiring  whither  he  would  come  who  dwells  among  strangers. 
Permission,  however,  is  given  by  his  «  Lord  God,  the  Lord  Christ,*'  to  ascend  to 
the  seventh  heaven.  There  are  angels  innumerable,  and  all  the  glorified  saints 
invMlBd  with  llnir  heavenly  clothing,  bnl  net  yet  crowned  or  enthroned,  nor  to 
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be  so  «ntil  ailer  the  humiliatioii,  ezaltetioD,  and  glorified  state  of  the  Beloved. 
The  beloved  is  to  descend  through  all  heaveua,  unknown  to  the  angels  as  be 
paflses,  because  he  assumes  their  respective  forms,  [chap.  z.  20  seq.] ;  he  will 
assume  the  form  of  man,  be  reputed  as  flesh,  be  crucified,  rise  from  the  dead  on 
the  third  day,  and  afler  545  days  ascend  to  glory,  bringing  many  saints  with  him ; 
and  then  shall  thrones  and  crowns  be  given  to  them  all.  Books  recording  all  that 
is  done  on  earth  are  here  shown  to  the  prophet,  and  clothing,  crowns,  and  thrones 
are  pointed  out,  which  are  reserved  for  saints  who  are  in  future  to  come  thith- 
er. The  Beloved  here  exhibits  himself  in  surpassing  glory.  Angels  and  saints 
worship  him.  He  then  assumes  an  angelU  form ;  they  still  repeat  the  worship. 
Another  glorious  Being,  the  Angel  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  similar  appearance,  is 
approached  and  worshipped,  although  be  does  not  actually  change  his  glory  into 
one  like  that  of  the  angels.  The  prophet  is  bidden  to  worship  him.  Finally,  the 
Beloved,  the  angel  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  all  the  saints  and  angels,  approach 
and  worship  the  Father.'  Chap.  iz. 

'  The  prophet  now  hears  praise  and  glorification  transmitted  ^m  all  the  six 
heavens  below  to  Him  who  is  in  the  seventh  -,  ailer  which  a  voice  proceeds  from 
the  Father,  commissioning  the  Beloved  to  descend  through  all  the  heavens,  con- 
cealed from  the  inhabitants  of  them.  '  In  passiog  through  the  domain  of  Samael, 
he  is  even  to  assume  the  appearance  of  his  angels  [10:  11].  When  the  conquest 
of  all  the  powers  of  darkness  shall  have  been  achieved,  then  shall  the  Beloved 
ascend  to  glory,  and  reign  at  the  right  hand  of  God.'  *  In  obedience  to  this  man- 
date the  Lord  now  descends  through  all  heavens,  accompanied  by  the  prophet 
and  his  conductor,  and  concealed  from  all  those  through  the  midst  of  whom  he 
passes.  He  even  assimiUtes  himself  to  the  angels  of  Samael,  as  he  passes  through 
the  firmament  where  they  dwell.'  Chap.  x. 

*  Next  he  becomes  incarnate  in  the  womb  of  Mary.  The  suspicions  of  Joseph, 
his  intention  to  divorce  her,  the  interposition  of  an  angel,  the  refraining  from  con- 
jngal  intercourse,  and  the  miraculous  birth  of  the  Saviour,  are  all  then  narrated 
as  passing  in  vision  before  the  prophet's  eyes.  His  youth,. manhood,  miracles, 
public  development,  crucifixion,  the  sending  forth  of  his  apostles,  and  his  ascen- 
sion, are  all  briefly  passed  in  review.  Finally  he  ascends  in  his  glory,  and  is  seen 
and  worshipped  in  his  ascent  by  all  the  worlds  through  which  he  passes,  not  ex- 
cepting even  that  of  Samael.  In  the  seventh  heaven,  he  takes  his  seat  at  the 
tight  hand  of  the  great  Glory,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  left  hand.' 

'  Isaiah  now  returns  to  his  mortal  body,  and  relates  to  Hezekiah  and  others 
■what  things  he  had  seen,  charging  them  not  to  make  them  public  until  a  ftiture 
|>eriod.  On  acconnt  of  this  vision  Samael  hated  Isaiah,  and  caused  Manasseh  to 
saw  him  asunder.'  Chap.  xi. 

Suchls  the  deeply  interestiiig  apocryphal  book  before  as ;  on  which 
it  would  be  easier  to  write  a  little  volume,  than  to  compress  into  a  few 
paragraphs  what  is  appropriate  to  be  said  on  the  present  oc^a^on. 

Of  the  individaal  author  of  this  piece  we  know  nothing  with  certainty^ 
or  eren  with  probability.  That  he  was  a  Okmtianf  lies  upon  the  faoe 
<^  the  whole  composition ;  that  he  was  of  Jewitk  Hneage^  is  afanost 
equally  plain,  from  his  manifest  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  Scriptures, 
and  with  the  Babbinical  traditions  of  the  times.  As  an  example  of  the 
lattery  we  may  appeal  to  the  martyrology  of  Isaiah  as  related  in  chap. 
6: 11,  where  the  droonstance  is  me&tkmed  of  hia  beuig  MPvn  $mmdgr 
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ig,  as  we  should  express  it,  unih  a  wood^a90f  L  e.  a  saw  adapted  to  the 
sawing  of  wood  Merely  that  he  was  sawn  asunder,  is  the  tiaditioa 
given  io  the  Mishna  (Tract  Jebam.  IV.  ad4nO>  so  too  in  Cod.  Sanh^. 
foL  108.  b;  and  in  some  oiher  Jewish  productioosy  early  and  late»  as 
weQ  as  in  scune  of  the  earlier  Christian  fathers  who  make  mention  of 
the  same  tradition.  PaiA  is  supposed  by  many  to  refer  to  the  same,  in 
the  hqia^fisav  of  Heb.  11:  37. 

To  recount  the  instances  in  which  the  author  makes  reference  to  Old 
and  New  Testament  dedaiations  <^  facts  and  truths,  would  be  to  repeat 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  whole  boc^ ;  although  in  no  instance  does 
he  formaUy  quote  either  Testament,  if  perhaps  we  may  except  ch.  viiL 
11,  where  it  is  said  of  Isaiah  in  his  earthly  condition,  that  ^  he  had  neither 
perceived,  nor  ascended,  nor  understood  the  things'*  which  were  reveal- 
ed to  him  in  the  upper  world.  The  same  turn  of  thought,  and  nearly 
the  same  expression,  may  be  found  in  Is.  64: 3, 4.  But  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  wo^.  is  most  manifestly  modelled  after  portions  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  The  rapture  of  Paul  to  the  third  heaven,  (2  Cor. 
xiL),  is  the  model  of  the  general  costume  of  the  book ;  and  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  author's  plan,  the  visions  of  God  in  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  Dan- 
lelf  and  the  Apocalypse,  are  all  laid,  under  contribution.  That  he  bad 
read  the  Apocalypse,  seems  to  me  almost  beyond  a  doubt.  E.  g.  Isaiah 
says  (Ascens.  8: 4)  to  his  angel-conductor :  '<  What  is  this  which  I  be- 
hold, my  Lord?  He  replied :  I  am  not  thy  Lord,  but  thine  associate." 
Here  it  is  very  natural  to  suppose,  that  Bev.  22: 8,  9  or  19: 10  was  be- 
fore the  aothor^s  mind.  On  another  occasion  (7:  21 — 23)  the  prophet 
falls  down  to  worship  the  angel,  who  replies  to  him  almost  according  to 
the  exact  tenor  of  Sev.  19: 10,  where  John  offers  to  worship  his  angel- 
interpreler.  The  description  of  ^  the  impious  monarch,  the  murderer  of 
his  mother^  (4: 2 — ^12),  seems  so  plainly  to  coincide,  in  all  its  leading 
features,  with  that  of  ihA  beast  in  Apoc  xiii,  that  the  reader  cannot 
make  a  comparison  between  them  without  a  conviction  that  one  must  be 
the  model  of  the  other. 

The  leading  sentim^t  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  Apocalypse,  and 
iddch  has  already  been  exhibited  above,  is  almost  with  equal  plaiimess 
brong^  to  Tiew  in  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah.  According  to  chap.  4: 
13  seq.,  great  defection  in  the  church  shall  take  place  before  the  coming 
of  Qurist ;  but  he  will  come  with  his  angels,  and  ^  drag  Berial  and  his 
powers  into  Gehenna ;"  comp.  Sev.  20: 1—^.  Then  will  succeed  a 
time  of  rest  to  the  pious ;  comp.  Bev.  2Qi  4 — 6.  The  saints  in  glory 
will  come  with  their  heavenly  splendour,  and  dwell  with  the  saints  on 
earth,  who  will  be  dad  hke  the  ^orified  saints ;  and  after  the  season  of  rest 
is  pasl^  they^  will  be  tnms&Red  to  heav«B  (Asosns.  IV.  16, 17).    Then 
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•n  worlds  w9  be  shaken  by  the  in^Bgnatieii  of  the  Loid,  the  resQiTecdoii 
will  take  place,  the  judgmeat  wiU  follow^  and  a  fire  will  oonsmne  all  the 
nngodijr  (4: 18). 

From  this  passage  it  is  plam,  that  the  author  of  the  apocryphal  book 
under  exaaunation  was  a  Millenarian  in  the  sense  in  whidi  Papias  and 
many  of  the  eazfy  Omsttans  were,  L  e.  that  he  beHeved  in  Chiisfs  vid^ 
hie  reign  on  earth,  during  the  period  of  rest  which  he  had  appointed  for 
his  church. 

In  another  passage  (9: 12 — 18),  the  writer  refers  to  the  state  of  saints 
after  their  death  and  before  the  ascension  of  Christ,  in  a  manner  which 
shows  that  he  had  the  first  portion  of  the  Apocaljpse  (chap,  iii-^vii.)  in 
view.  He  speaks  of  the  thrones,  and  crowns,  and  the  heavenly  clothing, 
in  a  way  like  that  of  John  in  the  Apocalypse  3: 4  4: 4.  6: 11.  7: 9,  Id ; 
one  drcumstance  excepted,  of  which  I  shall  say  more  in  &e  seqneL 

Gesenias  (Einleit  in  Jesaiam,  p.  50)  does  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
Uhe  main  object  of  the  writer  of  the  Agcensian  is,  to  ex^uress  his  earnest 
hope  and  expectation  of  the  speedy  coming  of  Christ,  and  of  the  splendid 
triumph  for  the  saints  and  martyrs  which  will  ensue.'  That  this  doc- 
trine is  plainly  contained  in  his  book,  the  passages  quoted  above  are  suf- 
ficient to  show.  But  these  passages  are  the  principal  ones  to  which  ap- 
peal can  be  made.  Occasional  and  subordinate  allusions  to  the  same 
topics  are  indeed  not  wanting  in  the  Ascension ;  but  the  plan  of  the  wri- 
ter is  not  simplex  duntcuecU  et  unumy  like  that  of  John  in  the  Apocalypse* 
The  book  of  Daniel  was  probably  before  tiie  eye  of  his  mind,  as  well  as 
the  Apocalypse ;  and  the  special  costume  of  the  Ascension  in  general 
approaches  nearer  to  that  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  than  to  that  of 
the  New.     This  seems  to  betray  the  author's  Jevnsh  origin. 

There  are  several  limitations  of  times  in  this  book  which  I  cannot 
forbear  noticing,  as  some  of  them  are  apparently  connected  with  the 
time  in  which  the  book  was  written.  In  9: 16,  Christ's  continuance  on 
earth,  after  his  resurrection  and  before  his  ascension,  is  said  to  be  545 
days ;  at  least  this  is  apparently  the  meaning  of  the  passage.  This  is 
so  different  from  the  forty  days  mentioned  in  Acts  1: 8,  that  no  critic  on 
the  Ascension  has  yet  been  able  to  find  a  solution  of  the  difiiculty. 
Nitzsch,  in  some  highly  acute  and  critical  remarks  on  the  production  be- 
fore u6^  (Studien  und  Kritiken,  IIL  p.  285),  thinks  it  not  improbable, 
that  the  writer  means  to  include  not  only  the  time  of  the  Saviour's  so- 
journ with  his  apostles,  but  also  the  period  in  which  he  was  engaged  in 
subduing  Samael  and  his  angels  who  dwell  in  the  upper  atmosphere, 
before  the  Conqueror  ascended  into  the  heavens  themselves.  In  the  to- 
tal absence  of  satisfiMstory  fadSy  we  may  consent  at  least  to  hear  ixtgd* 
nious  conjecture. 

In  chap.  4: 12,  the  writer  assigns  to  tibe  persecatmg  power  of  Nero 
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Ae  time  of  Uvee  yeans  seven  teontfai,  aad  tweaty-seyen  days.  The 
bunung  of  Rome  wa&  <mi  the  19th  of  June,  A.  D.  64  The  persecHtioii 
set  on  foot  by  Nero  against  ChriBtiaiis,  as  the  alleged  anthors  of  the  ochi- 
dagration,  commenced  probably  in  November  of  the  same  year;  So 
Mosheim  (De  Rebus,  etc^),  who  alleges  reasons  apparently  satisfactory. 
Kero  was  destroyed  on  the  9th  of  Jime,  A.  D«  68.  Gountoig  back  to 
NoTember  in  A.  D.  64,  we  find  a  space  of  three  years  and  seven  months ; 
and  if  the  persecution  began  quite  early  in  November,  A.  D«  64>  there 
will  be  some  days  over  this  time ;  which  seems  to  be  a  striking  oomci- 
dence. — ^Bnt  on  the  other  hand,  may  not  the  writer  have  had  in  his  9Jb 
the  period  assigned  to  the  great  persecutor  of  the  church  mentioned  in 
Dan.  12: 12,  viz.  1335  days  ?  If  the  years  be  reckoned  at  365  days,  and 
three  of  the  months  at  thirty,  and  four  at  thirty-one  days,  this  will  make 
the  identical  period  mentioned  in  the  Ascension,  with  the  exception 
of  only  one  day.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  m  such  a  case,  where  either 
method  of  reckoning  would  seem  to  be  satisfactory. 

In  4: 14  of  the  Ascension,  it  is  said,  "  the  Lord  shall  otHne  with  his 
angels  ...  to  drag  Berial  and  his  powers  4nto  Gehenna,  after  332  days," 
vis.  fix>m  the  end  of  Nero's  reign  as  above  described.  Here  is  the  por- 
tion of  time  on  which  Laurence  fixes  as  the  period  within  which  the 
Ascension  must  have  been  written.  After  this  period  had  elapsed,  and 
CThrist  had  not  come  as  was  expected,  the  writer  could  not  have  v^itured 
on  so  bold  an  assertion.  Of  course,  th^i,  sometime  during  A.  D.  69 
must  be  the  date  to  be  assigned  to  the  origin  of  the  Ascension. 

Tet  with  this,  neither  Gtesenius,  Bledk,  Nitzsch,  nor  X^ucke,  iqypears  to 

be  satisfied     They  regard  the  numbers  in  this  work  as  merely  tymboU" 

eaiy  and  are  not,  therefore,  disposed  to  admit  a  literal  construction.    1 

cannot  but  think  that  their  criticism  is  doubtful.     There  are  other  dr-  «- 

eomstances  in  the  book,  which  they  do  not  seem  to  have  noticed,  that  ' 

fix  the  time  o^  its  composition  to  a  very  eariy  s^e ;  I  should  say,  to  the 

first  century.    In  3: 21  seq.  it  is  expre^y  stated,  that  great  divisions 

and  troubles  shall  arise  in  the  church  ^  upon  the  subject  of  his  [Christ's] 

second  advent ....  and  the  proximity  of  his  approach."     Faurs  second 

epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  is  a  comment  on  this.     Every  person  well 

acquainted  with  the  early  hist<»y  of  Christianity  knows,  that  the  latter 

half  of  the  first  century  gave  rise  to  many  opinions  and  controversies  on 

this  subject,  atfd  that  a  very  general  expectation  was  indulged,  for  a 

time,  that  Christ  would  appear  in  his  ^ory  before  the  generation  then 

living  should  pass  away.    Many  of  the  Grerman  critics  think  they  find 

such  expectations  fully  and  often  expressed  in  every  paii  of  the  New 

Testament.     Now  as  all  hopes  of  this  nature  must  of  course  vanish  with 

the  first  century,  so  no  disputes  on  the  point,  whmi  Christ  would  come, 

appear  to  have  been  serknuly  and  eatensivily  agitafeed  after  the  eloM  of 
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tibe  reign  would  oommence  immecKately  after  the  death  of  Nexo»  or  of 
Domitian;  for  that  period  was  already  poMed.  After  the  death  of  Neio^ 
tfaflu,  and  before  the  ezpectalaon  of  Chriat's  Jj^emily  appearance  was  ghren 
npy  moBt,  as  seems  to  my  mind,  be  the  period  fixed  upcm  as  the  probable 
date  of  the  Ascension. 

Gesenius  objects  to  fixing  upon  an  origin  so  eariy,  that  the  docfxine 
of  the  IHtniif  is  too  prominent  in  the  book,  to  render  it  probable  that 
the  Ascensicm  could  have  been  composed  until  a  later  period,  when  this 
doctrine  was  more  fully  devebped.  Laurence,  on  the  other  hand,  g^ 
lies  in  haying  found  in  the  book  irrefiotable  evidence  of  the  early  exist- 
ence, even  in  the  apostoMc  age  itself  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  Gen. 
Bemaiks,  p.  Ill  seq.  I  cannot  accede  to  the  opinion  of  either,  in 
CSiap.  1:7,  the  writer  says,  indeed:  ^^  As  Godliyeth ...  as  the  Beloved 
[ayamitog  ^^  Christ]  of  my  Lord  liveth,  as  the  Spirit .  • .  liveth."  Again 
in  8: 18  he  says :  ^  All  [the  angels]  invoked  the  first,  the  Father,  and 
his  Beloved  the  Christ,  and  ih&  Holy  Spirit,  all  with  united  voice."  In 
9:  32 — 86,  the  Lord  of  gbry  [Qirist]  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  repre* 
sented  as  objects  of  angelic  worship ;  and  in  11:  32,  33,  they  are  repre- 
sented  as  cvif^QOPOi  with  the  Father.  There  are  other  passages,  also, 
oi  a  similar  tenor.  But  after  all,  in  9: 40  occurs  a  passage,  which  seems 
to  render  doubtfid  the  force  of  Laurence's  argument.  It  runs  thus: 
<<Then  I  sawthatmy  Lord  worshipped,  and  the  angel  of  the  Holy  Spiriti 
and  they  both  o^  them  together  gk)rified  God  [the  Father]."  This 
seems  to  develaipe  ^  least  the  suiordinatian^tkeory  oiihe  Trinity,  and 
probably,  akmg  with  (his,  something  of  the  «ifiana^'on^«^em  of  the  Gnos- 
f  ti^.  The  \Mk  is  confessedly  Gnostic,  in  scnne  of  its  views  respecting 
*  lie  spiritual  world;  and  the  doetrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  here  exhibited, 
would  not  be  much  unlike  that  of  Justin  Martyr,  Athenagoras,  and  many 
others.  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  germ  of  the  emanatian^hMry  sprung 
up  in  middle  Asia,  where  the  celebrated  system  of  Zoroaster  would  give 
immediate  countenance  to  such  speculations.  A  belief  in  one  underived 
Being)  and  two  derived  Ones,  who  have  all  the  attributes  of  divinity  ex- 
cept self-existence  and  independence,  was  easily  and  obviously  deduciUe 
.  from  JParsism,  and  seems  to  have  tinctured  the  views  of  our  author.  At 
ail  events,  his  doctrine  <^a  Trinity  is  quite  different  from  that  in  which 
Athanasius  believed,  and  (rem  that  which  Dr.  Laurence  would  admit. 

Nor  b  this  the  only  mark  of  our  autjbior's  ecuUm  origin.  There  is 
one  drcumstance,  l^tly  passed  over  even  by  Nitssch  as  well  as  by  the 
oth^  critics,  which  would  seem  to  indicate,  somewhat  f^ainly,  the  quar-> 
ter  from  which  some  ci  his  speculations  had  been  borrowed.  In  7:  22 
ibe  angel  tells  Isaiah,  that  < his  dothing  is  laid  up  •  •  .above  all  heavens,' 
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V  «» ia  t]Mk  senFttnih  or  uppeniioflfe  hearreiL  Again,  in  8: 14  the  same 
angel  telb  faim,  thad  ^afiter  the  death  of  his  body,  he  shall  ascend  to  the 
seventh  heaven,  and  there  assmne  his  dothing,  and  (here  see  other 
dothhigB  which  are  laid  up  and  nambered.'  The  same  soitiment  is  re- 
peated in  chap.  9:  2, 18,  24^  and  11:  40;  ■  In  Ins  General  Remarks,  p. 
167  seq..  Dr.  Laurence  traces  this  peeaiiarity  to  the  Zohar,  ihe  most 
anckat,  as  well  as  the  most  ample  collection  of  Cabbalistical  remains ; 
and  the  passages  which  he  adduces  exhiUt  a  similarily  of  eonceptioKi  in 
regard  to  the  heavenly  dotlnng  of  the  saints.  But  I  apprehend  the  ori- 
gin of  this  idea»  in  both  productions,  may  be  easily  traced  to  a  more  an* 
cient  and  very  direct  source.  In  the  Zend  Avesta,  which  seems  to  have 
been  written  mere  than  five  centuries  before  the*  Cfaxistian  era,  among 
the  second  order  of  angels  (Izeds)  are  reckoned  the  Crohsy  to  whom 
many  suppHcadons  are  directed  (see  Eleuker's  Zend  Avesta,  Izeshne, 
Ha  Ln.)  ;  and  one  part  of  the  office  of  the  female  Gahs  is,  to  prepare 
elcthing  and  lay  it  up  in  Gorotman  [heaven]  for  such  as  are  the  faithful 
servants  of  Qnnusd.  With  this  the  souls  of  the  righteous  will  be  doth* 
ed,  aAer  the  resurrection ;  see  Kleuker's  Zend.  Av.  I.  p.  142 ;  also  An- 
hang.  L  Th.  I.  p.  283.  The  costume  of  the  Ascension  and  of  the  Zo- 
har, in  regard  to  this  matter,  seems  to  be  kindred  with  that  of  Parsism  ; 
and  this  is  weU  known  to  have  influenced  the  speculations  of  the  Kab- 
batists  and  the  Gnostics. 

Another  remarkable  coincidence  with  the  costume  of  the  Apocalypse 
deserves  special  mention.  In  Ascens.  vii.  9  is  a  passage  which  represents 
the  prophet  Isaiah,  in  his  rapture,  as  passing  the  r^p;j  or  firmament,  i.  e. 
the  n^>er  region  of  the  atmosphere  or  the  apparent  vicinity  of  the  sun 
and  stars,  and  as  there  beholding  Samael  [Satan]  and  his  angels  in  fierce 
oontentioD,  and  doing  deeds  of  desperation.    Who  can  refnun  from  ealt 
ing  to  mind  Rev.  12: 7 — ^9,  where  Michael  and  his  angels  are  represents 
ed  as  contending  h  x^  wqcuf^t  i.  e.  in  the  first  heaven  or  upper  air,^ 
against  Satan  and  his  angels?     Or  Who  can  refrain  from  calling  to 
mind  Paul's  ^  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  [prince  of  aerial  dominion], 
who  wodketfa  in  the  children  of  disobedience  "  (Eph.  2:  2),  or  "  the  prin- 
eipalities,  and  powers,  and  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  tliis  world  [of  this  '. 
benigfated  world], . . .  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places,"  L  e.  wicked 
spirits  in  elevated,  q.  d.  aerial  places,  Eph.  6:  12  ?     That  evil  spirits 
lived  in  the  atfnatphene  region,  was  plainly  a  popular  belief  of  the  1as0i 
^eataxjy  (see  Exc  I.  YoL  n.) ;  and  thence  Serial  and.  his  powers  are 
to  be  ^'dragged  down  to  hell,"  when  the  Lord  shaU  come,  according  to 
Ajscens.  4:  14.    Does  not  this  serve  to  cast  Hght'  on  those  passages  of 
the  New  Testament  quoted  above,  and  on  others  of  the  like  tenor? 

J  cannot  suppress  Uie  remark,  that  chap.  zi.  of  the  Ascension  appears 
manifeatly  to  be  copied  from  the  account  of  the  nativity  of  the  Saviour  in 
vol-.  I.  7 


Milt  1:  l8--4r5,  and  flkiirB,  if  H  be  9000016,  tibafe  ia  tiie  tet  tmUxef 
ibis  was  a  part  of  the  Goipels.  I  kaov  of  no  good  xeaaea  to  doabt  ito 
l^aineneafl.  The  writer  has,  indeed^  proaented  a  woodeiM  Urthy  as 
well  a»  conception;  but  this  belongs  to  the  manner  of  the  bodc^  and  eon^ 
stitutes  ooie  of  its  apocryphol  traits. 

On  the  whole^  it  is  impossible  to  read  this  prodaction  with  attentioiiy 
without  feeling  that  one's  circle  of  acquaintaaoe  with.ofientai  imagery  is 
enlarged  thereby,  and  also  with  the  qpinions  and  fqpeeulaiioBs  of  eurioaa 
miiids  in  the  first  age  of  Qiristiaiuty.  He  is  not  to  be  e&yied  as  a 
critic,  who  can  perose  fsash  a  book  without  the  most  lively  intesest. 

[The  reader  who  withes  further  and  more  particolar  information,  is  referred  to 
the  Ascensio  Isaiae  Vatis,  a  Rioardo  Ldiiirence,  LL.  D.  Ozon.  1819;  Cksenius 
Einleit.  in  Esaiam,  §  9,  p.  45  seq.  -,  LOcke,  £inleit  in  Apoc,  §  16,  p.  125  seq.  and 
1.  Nitzsch  on  two  Fragments  of  the  ^^vafinttitdv  ^JSaatbv,  in  tiie  Studien  und 
Kritiken,  III.  p.  209  seq.  The  fragments  were  discovered  by  A.  Maio,  in  the 
Vatican  library,  and  published  in  1828  in  his  Nova  Collectio  Scriptt.  Vet.,  Pars  II. 
p.  208.  Nitzsch  has  exhibited  these,  and  made,  at  the  close  of  his  communication, 
some  highly  acute  and  critical  remarks  on  the  whole  production.  A  Latin  tranu- 
lation  of  the  Vision  or  second  part  of  the  work,  was  mentioned  by  Siztus  Senear 
sis  in  his  Biblioth.  Sancta,  Lib.  II.  'p,  59,  as  printed  at  Venice  under  the  title  of 
Visio  Admirabilis  Esaiae  Propketae  ;  which,  after  disappearing  for  a  long  time, 
has  at  last  been  discovered  in  the  library  at  Manchen  and  at  Copenhagen.  In 
this  Tersion,  chap.  zi.  S — ^21  of  the  Bthiopic  version  is  wanting.  The  quotattom 
of  this  book  by  the  fathers,  may  be  found  in  Laurence's  General  Remarks;  and  a 
brief  account  of  them,  both  in  Geseaius  and  Laoka.] 

U 

'^  (b)  The  Book  of  Enoch. 

Several  circamstaQoes  o(»ispire  to  throw  more  thaa  ordinary  interest 
around  this  apocryphal  prodncdon.  From  aactent  times,  it  has  heea  be- 
ared that  Jude  has  made  a  quotation  from  it^  in  ys.  14^  15  <tf  his  Inief 
epistle.  Some  of  the  earliest  fathers,  moreoYer,  have  i^pealed  to  it  oYeii 
^in  such  a  way,  as  to  show  that  they  regarded  it  as  entitled  to  a  rank 
scarcdy,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  that  <^  an  acknowledged  canonical  book^ 

In  the  Testament  of  the  twelve  Patriarehs,  one  of  the  most  respect»- 
ahie  of  the  apocryphal  productions^  and  one  which,  beyond  all  reasona- 
ble doubt,  belongs  to  the  latter  part  <^  the  first  centuiy  or  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second,*  the  book  of  Enodii  is  the  subject  of  express  appeal 
and  of  citation  no  less  than  nine  times,  besides  some  other  probable  al- 
lusions to  it.  The  mode  of  af^^eal  shows  the  weight  oi  authority  attach- 
ed, by  the  writer  of  the  Testament  of  the  twelve  Patriardis,  to  the  book 
now  under  examination.  In  Test.  Sim.  c  5,  he  says :  ^Eio^MOca  iv  xor 
ifoxt^Qi  YQcup^g  ^Epm%,  ore,  x.  r.  1. ;  in  Teat  Lev.  c  10,  %ai&mg  f$BQUX9i 
^i^log  'Evfox  tov  dtxaimf ;  and  the  like  in  c  14.  c  1&   Test.  Dan.  c  6. 

*  So  Nitzsch  has  satisfactorily  shown,  in  his  J)e  Testamentis  KII.  Patriareharum^ 
Lib.  Vet.  Test  Pseudep^vapho,  p.  17  aeq. 
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Test  Jod. G.  16.  Test Zeb. 0. 8.  Nepht c 4.  Bo^  c 9.  bTestBei^ 
c  5,  tiiere  is  a  plain  reference  to  liiait  pact  of  the  book  of  Enoch,  which 
ezhBHts  the  aeAiction  of  women  before  the  flood  l^  some  of  the  apos* 
tate  aogidfly  via.  Bnoeh,  cL  vii.  Tiii* 

The  manner  and  object  of  these  appeals  leaves  no  room  to  doubt,  that 
the  andwr  of  the  Testaments  r^arded  and  cited  the  book  o£  £^och  as 
one  of  oanomc^  authoritj,  or,  to  say  the  least,  as  one  whose  decision, 
or  dedaialakm,  or  prediction,  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  credible  and  au-*' 
thoritattve.  And  inaamudi  as  the  author  of  the  Testaments  has  thus 
quoted  and  alluded  to  the  book  of  Enodi,  near  the  close  of  the  first  cen** 
torj  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  seocmd,  it  fUlows  of  course  that  the  lat- 
ter must  have  already  been  in  circulation,  and  obtained  credit  among 
the  expected  readers  of  the  Testaments ;  coasequentlj  we  are  bound,  at 
iSk  erents,  to  assign  a  period  as  early  as  the  firgt  centmy  to  the  com- 
position  of  tlie  book  of  Enoch. 

So  Justin  Martyr  (Ap<^.  Brev.  p.  92,  edit  ex.  Cong.  Sanct  Maori) 
exhftiite  a  passage  respecting  the  apostate  ai^els,  who  sedueed  women 
before  the  fbod  and  m  various  ways  cormpted  the  world,  which  passage 
beyond  all  question  is  built  on  the  book  of  Enoch,  chap,  vii-— dx,  although 
he  does  not  spedflcally  name  the  book,  irenaeus  refers  to  the  punish- 
ment of  ang^  who  thus  sinned  (Cont  Haeres.  lY*  80,  Massuet  16),  and 
speaks  of  Enoch  as  ^  oonaervatus  tuque  nunc  testis  judieii  Dei,"  by 
which  he  mnst  mean  that  the  wcnrds  of  Enoch,  as  contained  in  his  so 
named  prophecy^  are  still  preserved.  TertulHan,  in  Lib.  de  Idol,  c  4 
and  15,  also  in  his  De  Cuhu  Fern,  c  10,  appeals  to  Enoch,  as  '^the  an- 
cient prophet  Enoch,"  and  cites  some  things  which  he  declares  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  have  announced  by  him.  Again,  in  De  Habitu  Fern.  c.  2.  3, 
he  aigoes  at  length  in  favour  of  the  divine  inspiration  and  authority  of 
the  book ;  on  grounds,  indeed,  which  wiH  not  abide  the  test  of  scrutiny, 
but  still  he  is  evidently  much  in  earnest,  and  accuses  the  Jews  of  having 
rejected  the  oMiorUy  of  this  book,  because  it  contained  certain  things  in 
it  rupeeting  0kr%9L  He  also  concedes,  '^  scripturam  Enoch  . . .  non 
tedpi  a  quibosdam  f  L  e.  some  Christians  reject  it,  or  do  not  adinitit 
into  the  canon  of  the  sacred  books.  He  dedares,  however,  that  it  is.a 
profitable  book  f<nr  Christians ;  and  that  we  have  warrant  enough  to 
believing,  that '  every  writing  adapted  to  edification  is  inspired  of  God,' 
[alluding  to  2  Tim.  8:  16].  Finally,  in  order  to  settle  the  question  of 
authority,  he  adds :  ^'  Accedit,  quod  Enoch  apud  Judam  Apostolum  tes- 
timonium possidet" 

The  book  of  Enoch  (c.  97: 7, 8)  is  also  oited  by  him  in  his  De  Idolo- 
lat  c  4,  in  almost  exactly  the  same  words  that  a  literal  Latin  transla- 
tion (rf*  the  Ethiopic  copy  of  this  book  would  exhibit  The  general  iden- 
tify of  thtt  book  of  Eaocii,  m  used  by  TertuUiaiiy  with  that  whidi  has 
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come  down  to  us  through  the  medhnn  of  the  £dii<^icy  seexos  ^erefore 
to  be  beyond  any  reasonable  question. 

Gement  of  Alexandria  (c  A.  D.  200),  refers  to  ih»  hock  of  Enoch 
and  quotes  from  it,  (Exloy.  7tQ0(p,  pp.  801,  808,  ed.  Sylb.  and  in  many 
other  places) ;  but  he  expresses  no  c^inion  as  to  its  authority. 

Qrigen  frequently  refers  to  the  book  of  Enoch ;  e.  g.  Cont  Gels.  p. 
267,  ed.  Spencer ;  ffiQi  a^mPf  IV.  cap.  ult  et  L  c  8 ;  HobuL  28  in 
Num.  XXXIV.  In  some  of  these  passages  he  expressly  disciaimfl  all 
eanonical  antluNity  of  the  book  $  but,  out  of  deference  to  the  opinion  of 
some  who  had  a  high  regard  for  it,  he  says  once,  on  an  occasiim  of  ap- 
pealing to  it :  ''If  any  one  pleases  to  reoeire  it  as  a  saered  book -"  in 
Johann.  p.  182,  ed.  Huet. 

Jerome  menti<His  the  book,  and  calls  it  tipocryphal;  CataL  Scriptt. 
EocL  c  4.  Gonun.  in  Tit.  i.  Comm.  in  Psahn.  182:  8.  Augustine 
stands  in  the  same  position,  rejecting  as  fabulous  many  of  the  legends 
in  the  book  of  Enoch ;  De  Civ.  Dei,  XY.  28.  XYIIL  88. 

From  the  time  of  Augostine  down  to  the  ninth  century  little  or  noth* 
ing  f^pears  to  hare  been  known  or  said  of  the  book  of  Enoch.  But, 
near  the  beginning  of  this  century,  G.  Syncellus,  a  monk  of  Ccmstanti- 
nople,  wrote  a  Chronographia  in  Greek,  in  which  he  made  very  copious 
extracts  from  that  book*  The  first  two  of  them  include  ch.  vii — ^x.  15 ; 
the  other  one  begins  with  ch.  xr.  8,  and  ends  with  ch.  xyi.  1.*  These 
are  so  copious,  and  withal  so  much  in  conformity  with  the  bodt  of  Enoch 
which  has  come  down  to  us  through  the  medium  of  the  Ethi<^c,  that 
no  doubt  can  ronain  as  to  the  identity  of  the  two  works. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  prevailing  ojHnion  among  the  andent  Chris- 
tian fathers,  that  the  apostle  Jude,  in  vs.  14,  15  of  bis  epistie,  had  quo- 
ted a  passage  from  the  book  of  Enoch.  Even  those  who  condenm  the 
book  as  apocryphal,  admit  this,  and  endeavour  to  account  fcnr  it  in  some 
way  satisfactory  to  their  own  minds.  In  modem  times,  an  intense  in- 
terest has  occasionally  been  awakened,  in  disputes  about  the  canon  of 
the  New  Testament,  respecting  this  alleged  quotation  of  Jude.  The 
book  of  Enoch,  therefore,  had  long  been  eagerly  sought  after  and  wished 
for  I  but  in  vain,  until  a  recent  traveller  in  Abyssinia  discovered  this  ca- 
rious relic  there,  in  the  Ethiopic  language  and  incorporated  by  the 
Abyssinians  with  their  books  of  tiie  Old  Testamentf 

*  The  reader  will  find  these  extracts  in  Dr.  Laurence's  Book  of  Enochs  printed 
at  large  in  the  Appendix.  He  will  also  find  them  in  Syncellus,  first  edited  by 
Sealiger,  and  recently  by  Dindorf  at  Bonn,  2  Vol.  8vo. ;  they  are  exhibited,  like- 
WBW,  in  Fabrioiiis  Cod.  Pseudepigr.  V.  Test.  I.  p.  179  seq. 

t  That  trayeller  was  James  Bruce,  well  known  to  the  English  world  by  his  five 
Tolnmes  of  Travek.  Ha  brought  wiUi  him  fimm  Ethiopia  or  Abyssinia,  three 
cities  of  the  book  of  Enoch ;  one  of  whioh  he  gave  to  the  Bodleian  llbtuy  at  Oz- 
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Seepecting  the  contents  of  the  book  thus  introduced  to  the  reader  I 
proceed  to  give  some  account,  as  briefly,  however,  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  will  admit.  It  is  no  easy  task,  to  give  a  synopsis  of  contents 
which  are  so  multifarious  and  diverse ;  and  withal,  the  difficulty  is  much 
augmented  by  the  want  of  uni^  in  the  book,  by  afsparent  transpositions 
of  several  parts  of  it,  and  not  improbably  by  the  omission  of  some  things 
which  once  belonged  to  it. 

Tbe  book  begins,  like  tho«e  of  Isaiali,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  other  prophets, 
with  a  sapericription,  in  which  £noch  it  first  spoken  of  in  the  third  person ;  but 
after  a  few  lines  the  same  personage  goes  on  to  speak  in  the  first.  "  Tbe  bless- 
ing  of  Enoch  upon  the  elect  and  righteous,  who  were  to  exist  in  the  time  of  trouble j 
rejecting  all  the  wicked  and  the  ungodly/'  is  given  in  the  inscription  as  the  gene- 
lal  object  of  the  whole  book ;  and  this  agrees  toleiably  well  with  the  contents  lit 
large. 

In  like  manner  as  in  the  prophets,  Daniel,  Zechariah,  and  John,  angels  are 
represented  as  the  guides  and  interpreters  of  the  seer.  What  he  sees  has,  as  he 
avers,  respect "  to  a  distant  period,"  i.  e.  to  the  days  of  the  Messiah. 

That  which  is  so  summarily  hinted  in  the  inscription,  with  respect  to  the  gen- 

ferd,  another  to  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  and  a  third  be  kept  for  himself.  From 
the  copy  at  Oxford,  Dt,  Laurence,  late  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  there,  gave 
to  the  world,  in  A.  D.  1821,  a  translation  into  English,  with  Notes,  and  a  Prelim- 
inary Dissertation.  From  this  a  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  singular  book 
in  question  has  been  diffused  over  Europe. — De  Sacy  also  made  a  translation  into 
Latin  of  a  small  part  of  the  book,  (from  the  eopy  in  the  Paris  Library,)  which  he 
published  in  the  Mag.  Encyc.  I.  p.  382  seq.  In  1833,  Prof.  A.  G.  Hoffmann  of 
Jena  translated  the  first*  half  of  Laurence's  English  version  into  German,  and 
published  it  with  ezegetical  notes.  Hoffmann  had  no  opportunity  for  consulting 
the  original,  as  to  this  part  of  his  work.  But  subsequently  to  this,  the  celebrated 
traretler.  Dr.  RQppell,  brought  another  copy  of  the  whole  work  from  Abyssinia. 
Furnished  with  this,  Hoffmann  made  a  version  from  the  Ethiopic  for  Vol.  II.  of 
his  Commentary,  in  which  he  has,  by  his  superior  knowledge  of  the  oriental  lan- 
guages, made  many  corrections  of  Laurence,  (mostly  minor  ones),  and  expended 
great  labour  upon  the  ezegetical  Notes.  In  an  Excursus,  he  has  reviewed  a  re- 
cent work  in  England,  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Murray,  entitled  Enoch  restitmtus^  in 
which  the  English  author  has  endeavored  to  show,  that  the  present  book  of  Enoch 
in  fragmentary,  being  made  up  of  several  different  writings,  and  that  the  book 
quoted  by  Jude  (vs.  14, 15)  was  a  very  different  and  much  smaller  book  than  the 
present.  The  superior  knowledge  of  the  subject,  which  Hoffmann  possessed,  easi- 
ly enabled  him  to  show  how  unsafe  in  criticism,  and  also  how  illogical,  the  lead- 
ing positions  of  Murray  are.  It  needs  something  more  than  confident  assumption 
and  unrestrained  imagination,  to  criticise  on  an  obscure  work  of  antiquity.  The 
second  Vol.  of  Hoffmann  was  published  in  1838.  Both  volumes  make  9^  pages. 
They  are  the  fruit  of  widely  extended  and  patient  study,  and  generally  satisfy  the 
mind  of  an  inquirer,  who  seeks  to  understand  the  book  of  Enoch.  On  some  points 
ef  higher  criticisn,  the  commentator  shows  more  attachment  to  previously 
adopted  Tiewe,  than  is  satisfaeiory  to  an  impartial  reader ;  sometimes  (not  often) 
even  eashiering  the  text,  where  it  stands  in  his  way.  On  some  of  these  points,  I 
feel  myself  unable  to  accord  with  him ;  but  thanks  are  due  to  him  for  the  light 
that  he  htm  poured  in  upon  this  dark  and  neglected  domain  of  sacred  literature. 
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maX  ifesiga  of  Ibe  book»  is,  in  the  imiMdiate  Mqaely  aiore  fully  flXf^eiMd :  <  God 
will  hereafler  reveal  himself  on  earth ;  all  shall  be  filled  with  terror  >  the  earth 
shall  be  burned  up  and  all  things  in  it  perish ;  but  to  the  righteous  peace  and 
mercy  will  be  given,  they  shall  all  be  blessed,  and  the  glory  of  God  shine  upon 
them/  Then  fofiows  the  passage  (eh.  ii.)  which  ie  quoted  in  Jude,  vs.  14, 16 ;  to 
whiotf  the  atlemttim  of  the  feeder  will  be  partioolsrly  directed  in  the  sequel. 

The  diBoermng  reader  will  here  find  the  same  fferm  as  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse. YiewB  like  this  are  frequently  repeated  in  the  book  of  Enoch ; 
which  serres  to  show  on  what  the  nnnd  of  the  writer  was  most  intent, 
and  how  mach  resemblance  m  some  respects  there  is,  between  his  prin- 
cipal aim  and  thai  of  John.  Both  wrote  for  the  consolation  of  suffering 
saints. 

The  writer  goes  en :  *  All  nature  obeys^  without  transgressing,  the  ordinances 
of  God ;  the  stars,  the  seasons,  the  clouds,  the  trees,  the  rivers,  and  seas,  all  obey 
their  appropriate  laws ;  only  the  wicked  disobey,  and  on  them  no  peaee  shall  come, 
bat  eternal  curses.  To  the  righteous,  however,  shall  be  given  light,  peace,  joy, 
wisdom,  freedom  from  condemnation,  long  life,  and  everlasting  happiness.*  Ch. 

111 — ^Vl. 

Such,  then,  is  the  theme  of  the  book  proposed  by  the  writer.  He  be* 
gins  his  exhibition  of  the  evidence,  designed  to  establish  his  positions, 
with  an  aooount  of  transactions  before  the  flood,  and  during  the  days  of 
Enoch. 

*  A  number  of  angels  (200  according  to  ch.  7:  7)  become  enamoured  with  some 
of  the  daughters  of  men,  and,  by  the  persnasion  of  Samyaza  their  leader,  they  en* 
ter  into  an  agreement,  sanctioned  by  oath  on  mount  Herroon,  to  cohabit  with 
them.  This  agreement  they  execute,  teaching  their  paramours,  at  the  same  time, 
sorcery,  divination,  the  arts  of  luxury  and  ornamental  dress,  and  also  of  fabrioar 
ting  dyes,  jewels,  and  instruments  of  war.  These  women,  in  the  sequel,  brought 
ferth  giantB  [D'>Vt3]  300  cubits  high,  who  devoured  all  the  productions  of  man 
which  were  fitted  for  food,  and  then,  at  last,  fell  upon  men  themselves.'  Ch.  vii. 

•  ■  • 

Vlll. 

^  The  good  guardian  angels  of  men  now  make  complaint  to  the  Almighty,  ia 
regard  to  these  outrages  and  violations  of  the  laws  of  men  and  angels.  An  angel 
is  immediately  sent  by  the  Most  High  to  Noah,  in  order  to  tell  him  of  the  deluge 
which  should  come  upon  the  earth.  Raphael  is  also  commissioned  to  bind  Asa- 
ziel,  one  of  the  leading  apostate  angels,  hand  and  foot,  and  cast  him  into  darkness, 
and  into  the  desert  of  Dudael.  The  earth  is  to  be  punished  for  its  wickedness, 
but  not  utterly  destroyed.  Grabriel  is  commissioned  to  go  and  excite  the  giants, 
the  mongrel  breed  of  angels  and  women,  to  mutual  slaughter.  Michael  is  com- 
manded to  go  and  seize  Samyaza,  with  his  apostate  fellows,  and  bind  them  for 
seventy  generations  under  the  earth,  even  to  the  day  of  judgment ;  also  to  com- 
plete the  destruction  of  the  giants.'  Ch.  ix.  x.  1—20.  Then  follows  a  description 
of  a  kind  of  miUemdal  state,  which  is  to  succeed  the  destruction  of  the  wicked 
(10:  21—29)  ;  *  righteousness  and  equity  shall  abound ;  the  saints  will  live  each 
to  beget  a  thousand  children ;  the  earth  will  yield,  in  overflowing  abundance,  all 
that  ministers  to  want  or  luxury  ',  all  men  will  be  righteous,  all  worship  God  in 
truth  }  all  crime  will  cease ;  no  more  shall  any  deluge  come ;  and  everything  in 
which  men  engage  will  be  blessed.' 
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finedi  is  nour  eommlMioiied  by  good  angris,  to  go  and  aniioiraoe  to 
the  apostate  angels  their  doom.  This  commiasioii  he  executes,  and  ^ej 
all  beoome  terrified,  aad  beseech  him  to  interoede  for  thenou  He  con- 
sents, and  writes  down  a  memoriid  for  them ;  but  while  he  is  readii^  it, 
be  falls  asleep,  and  is  taught  therein  bj  a  vision,  that  their  doom  admits 
of  no  change. 

The  sabstanoe  of  thai  yiiion  ia  u  follows :  *•  The  jMrophet  is  caught  up  into  heap 
▼en,  wheie  he  aeea  a  spacious  palace,  surrounded  by  crystal  walls  and  vibrating 
flames  of  fire/and  guarded  by  cherubim  of  fire.  On  a  throne  therein,  which  was 
surrounded  with  flaming  sf^lendour,  One  great  in  glory  sat,  on  whom  even  angels 
could  not  look  without  being  dazsled.'  Ch.  zii — ziv.  *  By  the  exalted  Being  on 
this  throne,  Enoch  is  commanded  to  go  and  announce  to  the  apostate  angels  their 
doom.  The  crime  which  they  have  committed  is  against  the  laws  of  their  spir- 
itual nature,  and  admits  of  no  pardon.  The  giants,  their  ill-begotten  progeny, 
shall  beget  only  evil  demons,  who  will  commit  all  kinds  of  violence  and  oppres- 
sion, and  shall  at  last  miserably  perish  by  mutual  slaughter.  No  mercy  is  to  be 
obtained  for  them.  Their  flesh  is  |o  perish  before  the  judgment  that  is  coming 
upon  them,  and  until  the  consummation  of  all  things.  No  peace  can  ever  be  given 
to  apostate  angels  and  their  offiipring.'  Ch.  zv.  zvi. 

Thus  concludes  that  part  of  the  book  which  has  spedal  reference  to 
the  case  of  the  apostate  angels ;  and  this  may  appropriately  be  named 
ibefirtt  part  of  the  book  of  Enoch ;  or,  if  a  division  of  the  whole  be 
made  by  hookiy  (as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Syncellus  who  quotes  in  ^i^- 
Xicv  ff^mrov),  this  may  be  called  thejint  book. 

The  sxcosD  BOOK  eztends  from  ch.  zvii.  to  ch.  zzzv.  *  The  prophet  is  eleva- 
ted to  the  top  of  a  lofty  mountain  in  some  distant  region,  whence  he  sees  the  trea- 
sures of  lightning  and  thunder,  the  fiery  ocean  in  which  the  sun  sets,  and  the 
rivers  of  fire  which  empty  into  it ;  also  the  mountains  of  gloom  whence  winter 
issues,  the  great  abyss  the  source  of  all  the  streams  of  water,  and  the  treasuries  of 
the  winds  which  are  agents  in  all  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  All  these 
were  seen  in  the  ffest,*  Ch.  zvii.  zviii.  1—7. 

*  Nezt  the  Seer  passes  to  the  South.  Here  are  siz  mountains  formed  of  resplen- 
dent and  precious  stones,  and  blazing  with  fire.  On  the  other  side  of  them  he 
sees  an  eztended  desert,  with  a  great  lake,  and  fountains  of  water.  Over  these 
fountuns  stood  columns  of  Bie,  which  moved  up  and  down ;  over  them  was  no 
firmament,  and  under  them  no  solid  ground.  Here  seven  stars  were  imprisoned, 
which  had  transgressed  the  command  of  Qod^  in  respect  to  keeping  their  appoint- 
ed movements.  This  is  the  place  where  the  apostate  angels  appointed  leaders  in 
the  matter  of  their  transgression;  and  afterwards  the  same  angels  led  men  astray, 
into  idolatry  and  other  crimes,  for  which  they  shall  be  judged.*  Ch.  zviii.  ziz. 

*  Passing  on  nearer  to  this  tremendous  place,  the  Seer  asks  the  angel,  who  ac- 
companied him,  to  ezplain  the  ground  of  that  severe  punishment  which  the  stars 
sufiered.    The  answer  is,  that  they  had  transgressed  their  laws.*  Ch.  zzi.  1 — 3. 

The  writer,  like  Origen  and  several  of  the  early  Fathers,  believed 
the  stars  to  be  animated,  or  at  least  to  be  under  the  direction  of  animsr 
ted  angelic  beings*    Hence  the  y»»&  with  which  thej  are  charged*    This 
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aeenw  to  be  maitioiied  Ij  liim,  in  asieat  to  iiuq^  his  readers  with  dread 
i^  transgressiiig  God's  hslj  laws. 

*  Going  tbente  the  angel  coitdactt  him  to  b  dreadful  place,  glitterin|f  with  ool- 
iiffliM  of  fire,  which  he  declares  to  be  **  the  priaon  of  the  [aijmiDg]  angels.**  Ch. 
zxi.  4 — 6.  Thence  he  goe»  to  Elysium  or  the  region  of  the  blessed,  surroanded  by 
mighty  walls  of  rock.  Hither  the  souls  of  the  dead,  i.  e.  of  all  the  righteous,  will 
come  and  dwell  until  the  day  of  judgment  This  place  is  divided  into  four  spaces, 
by  a  chasm  between  the  first  and  second,  water  between  the  second  and  third,  and 
light  between  the  third  and  fourth.  So  is  it,  also,  with  the  souls  of  the  wicked, 
which,  in  their  place  (under  ground),  are  separated  until  the  judgment-day,  when 
they  will  be  punished  fbreyer ;  there  is  no  escape  froin  their  prison.'  Chap.  xzii. 

*■  From  this  place  the  prophet  is  rapt  into  another,  where  he  sees  seven  shining 
mountains,  adorned  with  precious  stones,  and  with  odoriferous  trees,  one  of  which 
exceeded  all  the  trees  of  Eden.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  will  be  given  to  the  right- 
eous afler  the  judgment,  and  they  will  live  forever  by  means  of  it,  free  from  all 
pain  and  sorrow.  On  the  seventh  of  these  mountains,  overtopping  all  the  rest, 
the  Lord  of  Glory  will  descend,  when  he  shall  visit  the  earth  to  reward  the  right- 
eous. Chap.  xxiv.  Thence  the  prophet  oomes  to  the  middle  of  the  earth  [Jeru- 
salem], where  he  sees  a  holy  mountain  [Zion],  with  water  on  the  eastern  side 
flowing  to  the  south  [the  brook  Kidron]  ;  also  another  mountain  [that  of  Olives] 
on  the  east.  Water  also  ran  from  the  west  [from  the  fountain  of  Siloam],  and 
another  mountain  was  on  the  south.  Among  these  were  vallies,  and  precipices 
with  trees ;  also  an  accursed  valley  [viz.  that  of  Hiunom].  Here  blasphemers  are 
punished,  and  in  the  judgment  they  shall  be  made  an  example  of  retribution.' 
Ch.  XXV.  xxvi. 

'  From  this  place  the  prophet  is  carried  to  a  mountain  in  the  desert  [perhaps  Si- 
nai], full  of  trees,  water,  and  cataracts ;  thence  to  another  place  to  the  eastward 
of  Uiis,  which  was  full  of  choice,  odoriferous,  and  medicinal  trees;  from  this  he 
sees  another  place,  with  plenty  of  never  failing  water  and  goodly  trees ;  then  he 
sees  another  mountain  containing  trees  loaded  with  the  most  sweet-smelling  fruit, 
from  which  water  flowed  like  nectar ;  and  on  this  another  mountain  full  of  trees 
with  fruit  of  surpassing  odour.'  Chap,  xxvii — xxx. 

*'  Thence,  surveying  ^^  the  entrances  of  the  northy"  he  perceived  seven  other 
mountains,  replete  with  new  and  odoriferous  trees.  Passing  these,  and  going  over 
the  Erythraean  Sea  [Gulf  of  Akaba.^],  far  beyond  it  he  beheld  the  garden  of 
righteousness  [Eden],  with  trees  numerous,  large,  fragrant,  beautiful,  and  among 
them  the  tree  of  knowledge^  like  a  species  of  the  tamarind  tree.  Raphael  informa 
him,  that  this  was  the  tree  of  which  his  ancient  progenitors  ate.  Ch.  xxxi. 
Thence  he  is  conducted  toward  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  where  large  beasts 
and  birds  of  various  forms  are  seen ;  and  to  the  eastward  of  these  he  comes  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth  and  the  heavens;  and  there  he  sees  the  gates  of  heaven  open, 
whence  issued  all  the  stars,  which,  by  the  help  of  his  guide,  he  numbered  and  re- 
corded, together  with  their  times  and  seasons.  Thence  he  goes  to  the  extremitiea 
of  the  north,  where  he  sees  the  gates  whence  issue  the  northern  winds,  cold,  hail, 
frost,  dew,  and  rain.  Thence  he  is  taken  to  the  gates  at  the  western  extremity  ; 
and  thence  to  those  of  the  south,  from  which  issue  dew,  rain,  and  wind.  Thence 
he  goes  back  again  to  the  east,  in  order  to  review  the  courses  of  the  stars.'  Ch. 
xxxiv— XXXV. 

Here  begins  a  new  vision,  "  the  vision  of  wisdom,"  to  be  commiini- 
eated  in  103  parables,  [De  Sacj  reads  Ayee;  and  only  three  are  con- 
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iMned  in  the  b«dc].  B  exteBcb  firom  dL  zxzviL  to  di.  bac»  and  con- 
8titateB  by  far  tlie  moet  intereflting  and  important  part  of  the  book,  in- 
asmuch as  here  the  whole  of  the  aathor's  Gkriitology  is  displayed.  The 
usual  appellation  here  of  the  divine  Being,  is  Lord  of  spirits,  which  oo- 
curs  scores  of  times. 

First  rARABiK.  *The  time  of  jad^fment  and  of  the  separation  of  the  righteous 
and  wicked  is  ooming,  when  endless  woe  will  be  to  the  wicked ;  bat  peace  and 
happiness  to  the  righteous.  **  The  holy  and  elect  race  "  shall  descend  from  hea- 
ren  and  dwell  with  men.  The  prophet  is  then  taken  up  to  heaven,  and  sees  the 
habitation  of  the  saints  with  the  angels.  Their  number  is  countless,  and  they 
continually  bless  and  praise  God.  He  earnestly  desires  to  remain  there.  My- 
riads stand  before  the  Lord  of  spirits;  and  on  the  four  sides  of  him  are  four  arch- 
angels,  who  in  different  ways  address  him,  praising  him,  and  supplicating  for  suc- 
cess in  the  discharge  of  the  difieient  tasks  assigned  them.  Ch.  zzxviii— zl.  Af- 
ter this  the  secret  places  of  paradise  are  shown  to  £noch,  and  there  he  sees  the 
receptacles  of  all  the  various  agents  in  nature,  thunder,  wind,  dew,  hail,  etc. ; 
also  of  the  moon  with  all  her  phases,  and  of  the  stars  with  all  their  phenomena. 
These  last  shine  with  no  changing  or  borrowed  light/  Ch.  zli — xliv. 

Parable  the  second.  This  parable  spedallj  exhibits  the  author's 
Ckristology.  The  title  of  the  parable  (ch.  45: 1)  gives  us  to  understand, 
that  it  respects  those  ''  who  denj  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  spirits,  and 
who  will  be  judged  and  punished  by  the  Elect  One/'  [the  Messiah]. 

'  The  Elect  One  shall  dwell  in  the  midst  of  the  righteous,  changing  the  fiuse  of 
heaven  and  earth ;  ezcluding  the  wicked  from  them.  The  Ancient  of  Days  wiU 
gire  to  the  Elect  One  full  power  to  subdue  all  opposition,  to  humble  all  kings  and 
princes  who  resist  him,  and  ezpel  the  Lord  of  glory  from  their  temples. — The 
blood  of  the  righteous  shall  be  avenged  ;  the  supplications  of  the  holy  ones  on  ac- 
count of  their  blood,  vis.  that  it  may  be  avenged,  will  be  heard.  Hu  Son  of  mait 
%»  mwohtd  htf9r9  the  Lord  qftpuits^  and  was  invoked  before  the  ereaiion  of  the  ran 
and  MtoTS.  All  shall  worship  him.  Tbb  Elsct  Ohs  was  with  God  bsvorb 
THE  woKLD  WAS.  The  righteous  will  he  protect ;  the  wicked  will  he  cast  into 
the  fire.  The  glory  and  power  of  the  Elect  One  are  eternal ;  he  will  judge  secret 
things.'  Ch.  zlv^zlviii. 

*  The  saints  shall  live  in  glory ;  the  wicked  be  overwhelmed  with  evil ;  but 
space  for  repentance  shall  be  given ;  and  those  who  do  not  repent  shall  never  find 
mercy.  The  earth  and  Hades  shall  deliver  up  their  dead  to  be  judged ;  the  right- 
eous shall  be  separated  from  the  wicked,  and  filled  with  joy  and  peace.'  Ch.  zliz.  I. 

« Enooh  is  now  transported  once  more  to  the  West,  by  a  whirlwind.  There  he 
sees  six  mountains  of  different  metals,  all  of  which  are  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  Messiah,  [oomp.  Is.  45: 9,  **  I  will  give  thee  the  treasures  of  darkness."] 
All  of  these  shall  dissolve  at  his  coming,  and  no  more  use  be  made  of  them  to 
fabricate  arms  of  opposition.  Ch  li.— A  deep  valley  is  also  seen  there  by  the  pro- 
phet, and  all  men  bring  their  presents  and  oflTerings  thither  [to  propitiate  the  Mes- 
siah] ;  bat  such  as  have  filled  their  hands  with  iniquity  and  the  fruits  of  rapacity 
shall  perish,  while  the  righteous  endure  forever.  There  the  angels  of  punishment 
were  preparing  their  deadly  weapons  to  smite  sinners,  and  to  destroy  kings  and 
the  powerful  ones  of  the  earth ;  but  the  righteous  shall  be  relieved  from  the  vexa- 
tion of  sianefs.  Ch.  lii.    Thence  Enoch  is  brought  to  another  part  of  the  earth, 
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io  a  deep  valley  burning  with  fire,  {the  rsikf  of  Hionom,  iee  chap.  xzti].  T* 
this  the  kings  and  the  mighty^  who  had  been  oppresaon,  are  hrought ;  aad  here 
they  arc  bound  with  fetters  of  iron  that  have  no  weight;'  [comp.  chains  of  dark- 
ness, Jude  V.  6.  2  Pet.  2:  4],  Ch.  liii. 

Here  comes  in  a  paragraph  which  seems  like  an  interpolation,  it  heing  a  de- 
Bcription  merely  of  the  flood  in  Noah's  time.  It  extends  from  53:  7  to  54: 5.  *  A^ 
ter  this,  the  prophet  sees  in  a  valley,  the  sinning  angels  in  chains,  and  also  their 
paramours  and  offspring,  [the  giants]. — Subsequent  to  this  the  princes  of  the  Par- 
thians  and  Medes  shall  come  and  remove  kings,  and  tread  upon  the  land  of  the 
elect.  Their  course,  however,  shall  be  arrested ;  but  the  people  of  the  land  will 
be  destroyed  by  mutual  slaughter,  and  the  mouth  of  Hades  shall  be  much  en- 
larged. Ch.  liv.  Afler  this  Enoch  sees  another  army  of  chariots  coming  upon 
the  wind,  from  the  east,  west,  and  south,  [the  invading  Romans].  Their  noise 
shakes  the  whole  earth.  Ch.  Iv. 

Third  Parablk.  ^  Peace  shall  be  to  the  saints,  and  God  will  be  their  ever- 
lasting light. — The  secrets  of  the  lightning  are  now  shown  to  Enoch ;  also  of  the 
thunder;  both  when  they  are  for  a  blessing  and  for  a  curse.  Ch.  Ivi.  Ivii.  Id  the 
500th  year  of  Enoch's  life  the  heavens  and  the  earth  shook  violently,  the  Ancient 
of  Days  was  seen  on  his  throne  of  glory,  surrounded  by  myriads  of  angels;  the 
time  of  judgment  and  punishment,  as  well  as  of  reward,  comes ;  to  the  righteons 
lieviathan  and  Behemoth  are  given  for  their  feast ;  while  the  wicked  are  severely 
punished.  Ch.  Iviii. 

^  Another  angel  now  proceeds  with  the  prophet,  and  discloses  to  him  all  the  se- 
crets of  the  agencies  of  nature,  e.  g.  of  the  winds,  moon,  lightning,  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  sea,  mist,  rain,  darkness,  light,  etc.  Ch.  lix. — Angels  go  to  the  north,  with 
measures  for  the  righteous,  that  they  may  be  brought  to  dwell  with  the  elect,  and 
be  able  to  measure  or  scan  their  portions  and  all  the  secrets  of  nature.  All  unite 
to  bless,  praise,  and  glorify  the  Lord  and  his  Elect  One.  The  Cherubim,  Sera- 
phim, and  Ophannim,  and  "  all  the  angels  of  the  Lord«,  viz.  of  the  Elect  One 
AND  OF  THE  OTHER  PowER,  who  wos  vpOH  the  earth  wer  the  water  an  that  day" 
bless  and  praise  him — all  holy  beings  in  the  universe  shall  bless  and  praise  the 
Lord  of  spirits.  Ch.  Iz.  The  Xjord  of  spirits  summons  kings  and  princes  to  com- 
prehend, if  they  can,  his  Elect  One.  He  seats  himself  upon  the  throne  of  judg- 
ment, and  brings  the  ungodly  to  trial.  Anguish  will  seize  upon  the  wicked,  when 
they  behold  the  Son  of  woman  sitting  on  the  throne  of  his  glory.  AH  shall  glorify 
"  Him  who  has  dominion  over  all  things.  Him  who  was  concealed,"  viz.  tire  Son 
of  man,  "  who  firom  the  beginning  existed  in  secret;"  all  the  elect  shall  stand  be- 
fore him,  all  kings  and  princes  fall  down  and  worship  him.  *^  They  thalljix  their 
hopes  on  this  Son  of  mauy  and  pray  to  hiniy  and  petition  to  him  for  mercy.*'  But  all 
the  ungodly  shall  be  dragged  away  to  punishment,  while  the  righteons  shall  be 
made  joyful  before  him,  and  dwell  with  the  Son.of  man  forever.  The  saints,  who 
have  been  raised  from  the  earthy  will  be  clothed  with  the  garment  of  life.  This 
garment  is  with  the  Lord  of  spirits.  Ch.  Ixi,  Tyrant  kings  will  then  be  punish- 
ed, that  rest  may  be  given  to  the  saints  for  a  time.  They  shall  praise  God  for  the 
r&st  thus  given  to  them.  Oppressors  cannot  find  this  rest.  They  are  constrained 
to  acknowledge  that  God's  judgments  are  just.  They  shall  be  thrust  out  from 
the  presence  of  the  Son  of  man.  The  apostate  angels,  who  have  seduced  men, 
will  be  punished  by  him.'  Ch.  Ixii.  Ixiii. 

Chs.  Ixiv — Ixvii.  contain  a  vision  of  l^oah  respecting  the  flood ;  which 
18  plaiolj  interpolated  here  $  or  at  least  ihserted  in  a  ynronst  place.    It 
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Ihm  respeeft  to  Eaock,  wdj  inaeBoeh  as  Noah  repairs  to  bim  Ibr  the  ex- 
pbaudioii  of  tluogs  seen  by  tbe  foraier  in  a  yiskm. 

'In  ch.  IxviH.  the  names  of  twenty.-one  apostate  angels  are  given,  who  were 
actire  in  misleading  the  others,  and  also  their  various  characters  and  offences. 
All  shall  be  judged  by  the  Son  of  man,  and  his  word  shall  be  all-powerful  in  pres- 
ence of  the  Lord  of  spirits. — Here,  it  is  said,  ends  the  third  parable ;  but  ch.  Ixiz. 
Ixz.  are  plainly  a  continuation  consisting  of  homogeneous  matter.  The  prophet 
sees  the  Son  of  man  exalted  by  all  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  Afler  being  lillcd  up  to 
the  heaven  of  heavens,  Enoch  there  sees  tlie  pellucid  and  glittering  palace  of  the 
Ancient  of  Days,  and  also  angels,  archangels,  and  saints,  worshipping  before  him. 
He  &lls  down  and  worships.  He  is  commended  and  blessed,  and  a  promise  of 
perpetual  peace  and  happiness  is  made  to  him.'  Ch.  Ixvii — Ixx. 

Cbape.  Ixzi— Izxxi.  exhibit  the  author's  pecoHar  system  of  astrono* 
mj  or  astrology.  They  respect  the  sun,  moon,  winds,  mountains  of 
firost,  the  parent-fountains  of  water,  etc. ;  and  they  treat  of  all  the  phe- 
nomena and  changes  of  these.  They  are  a  most  singular  exhibition  of 
ignorance  in  matters  of  science  combined  with  a  kind  of  acuteness,  and  of 
ideas  resulting  marely  from  ocular  inspection  mixed  with  speculadre 
reasoning  upon  the  nature  of  things.  It  would  be  a  welcome  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  astronomy,  if  some  such  man  as  Ideler  would  be- 
come a  commentator  upon  this  unique  system  of  nature.  No  one  with 
acquisitions  less  than  his,  in  this  department  of  science,  would  be  able, 
I  think,  to  unravel  the  intricacies  of  this  section.  Hoffman  has  done 
much  to  dear  up  its  obscurities,  but  not  all  which  is  desirable.  In  ch. 
Ixxxi.  Enoch  commands  Methuselah  his  son  to  preserve  with  care  all 
which  he  has  written  down  respecting  these  matters. 

*  Other  visions  of  Enoch  are  also  communicated  to  Methuselah.  He  was  pre- 
monished,  in  Tision,  of  the  flood ;  and  his  father  Mahalaleel  enjoined  it  upon  him 
to  intercede  for  the  earth.  His  prayer  is  accepted,  in  regard  to  a  small  remnant 
of  men.*  Ch.  Ixxxii.  Ixxxiii. 

« Another  dream  of  Enoch  discloses,  under  the  imagery  of  black  and  white  cows 
and  bulls,  the  history  of  Adam's  posterity ;  of  the  apostate  angels,  as  interming- 
ling with  them ;  of  the  punishment  of  the  antediluvians;  of  Noah*s  ark,  the  flood, 
•to.,  as  related  in  the  Scriptuces.  The  history  of  Moses,  Saol,  David,  Solomon, 
•tCn  is  eontiaoed  under  the  symbol  of  skup'  This  is  carried  on,  although  in  a 
very  obscoie  and  unattractive  manner,  down  to  a  period  near  the  Christian  era. 
One  can  hardly  recognize  the  author  of  tlie  preceding  part  of  the  book  in  these 
chapters.  Some  of  these  representations  are  not  only  obscure,  but  parts  of  them 
are  absolutely  loathsome.  Ch.  Ixxxiv — Ixxxix.  For  the  most  part,  however,  HoflT- 
mann  has  given  satislkotory  explanations. 

Ch.  MC.  contains  *  an  address  of  Enoch  to  all  his  posterity,  in  which  he  gives 
thsm  .moral  warning  and  exhortation.  Ch.  xci.  is  made  ap  of  the  like  matter. 
Ch.  xcii— oiv.  contain  addresses  of  Enoch  to  his  children  respecting  *<  the  elect  of 
the  world,  the  plants  of  righteousness.'*  A  period  of  ten  weeks  is  named,  into 
which  the  whole  course  of  time  is  distributed.  In  the  succession  of  these,  the 
aatlMr  refers  to  Ow  deluge,  to  Abraham,  to  the  law,  to  the  temple  of  Solomon,  to 
to  the  Babyh>nish  captirity,  tad  to  tho  oorrapt  lows  in  their  sxife.    Tha 
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eighth  week  it  one  of  rif  hteoosness  in  which  judgment  shall  be  exerated  upon 
oppressors ;  and  in  it  the  house  of  the  great  King  shall  be  built  up ;  (which  pro- 
bably describes  the  JVIaccabaeaa  period).  In  tlie  ninth  week  the  judgment  of 
righteousness  shall  be  revealed,  and  the  wdrld  prepared  for  destruction  ]  (a  gene- 
ric view  of  the  Messianic  period).  On  the  seventh  day  of  the  tenth  week,  ever- 
lasting judgment  shall  be  executed  on  the  apostate  angels,  and  a  new  heaven  and 
a  new  earth  appear.  Who  is  capable  of  comprehending  the  works  of  God,  or 
who  can  count  the  number  of  Uie  stars,  etc.  ?* 

Ch.  xciii.  contains  an  exhortation  to  righteousness,  with  a  description  and  re- 
proof of  the  ways  of  the  wicked.  Chaps,  zciv — zcix.  contain  denunciations  of 
the  wicked,  and  particularly  of  oppressors  and  persecutors.  This  is  by  far  the 
noblest  moral  part  of  the  book,  and  approaches  near  the  paraenetic  strains  of  the 
Old  Testament  prophets.  It  evidently  flows  from  a  mind  deeply  sympathizing 
with  the  suffering  and  persecuted  righteous.  *  In  the  hands  of  the  Most  High 
are  all  the  elements,  and  all  things ;  who  can  resist  him  ?  Ch.  c.  Who  will 
dare  to  murmur  against  him  ?  God  will  be  terrible  to  the  wicked ;  the  righteous, 
after  all  their  persecution  and  sufferings,  will  enjoy  eternal  peace.  By  a  most 
solemn  oath,  assurance  is  given  of  this.  The  sufferings  of  the  righteous  are  de- 
scribed. The  righteous  are  exhorted  to  persevere,  and  repeated  assurance  of  rich 
reward  is  given.  To  them  shall  books  be  given,  books  of  joy  and  great  wisdom 
— ^books  in  which  they  believe  and  rejoice,  [New  Testament  ?].  Enoch's  posteri- 
ty shall  instruct  men  in  those  days ;  God  and  his  Son  will  forever  hold  commu- 
nion with  them.  Ch.  cii — civ.  In  ch.  cv.  Enoch  again  reverts  to  the  antediluvian 
period,  and  tells  us  of  the  extraordinary  appearance  of  Noah,  when  firstborn  ;  so 
extraordinary  that  Lamech,  his  father,  repaired  to  Enoch  in  brd^r  to  know  the 
meaning  of  it.  Enoch  tells  him  that  a  flood  is  coming,  and  that  his  child  [Noah] 
is  destined  to  survive  it,  because  of  his  holy  chafacter.' 

*•  Another  book  also  Enoch  wrote,  respecting  the  latter  days.  Flaming  fire  will 
consume  all  the  ungodly  and  oppressors.  But  those  who  have  laboured  and  suf- 
fered in  their  bodies,  and  have  loved  God,  renounced  the  world  with  its  riches, 
and  given  their  bodies  to  torment^  and  been  tried  by  the  Lord,  shall  obtain  a  rich 
reward.'  Ch.  cv. 

The  whole  work  ends  with  a  wish,  that  "  the  benediction  of  Enoch's 
prayer,  and  the  gift  of  his  appointed  period,  may  be  with  his  beloved ; 
Amen." 

It  would  not  comport  with  mj  ptesent  object  to  pursue  a  cridcal  ex- 
amination of  this  book,  in  all  its  details.  This  would  furnish  matter  for 
a  Tolume.  But  so  far  as  this  production  has  a  bearing  on  the  spirit  of 
the  age  in  which  it  was  written,  and  can  be  brought  into  comparison 
with  the  Apocalypse,  it  weU  deserves  a  serious  notice.  A  few  remarks 
must  be  made  on  (a)  The  place  where  the  hook  was  written,  (b)  The 
time  when,  (c)  IteprobahU  auihor.  (d)  On  that  peart  of  ite  contents 
which  hag  respect  to  the  sufferings  of  the  righteotiSy  and  also  to  thefiOure 
period  of  .their  prosperity  end  glory. 

(a)  Place  where  the  hook  was  ivritten.  By  this  is  meant,  not  the  par- 
ticular district  or  town  wherein  it  was  actually  composed,  but  the  cotif»- 
try  to  wMch  its  author  probably  bdkmged. 
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There  can  be  no  good  ground  for  heritstioni  that  its  autlior  was  an 
criented  man ;  by  which  I  here  mean,  a  man  not  of  western,  but  of  mid- 
dle Asia ;  most  probably  of  some  part  of  the  ancient  Media,  or  of  its 
tribntaiy  proTinoes  high  up  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Blax^L  Seas^ 
In  chap.  71: 18,  19,  he  speaks  of  the  day  as  comprising  eighteen  parts> 
twelve  of  whieh,  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year,  are  light,  and  six  dark ; 
i.  e.  the  day  is  sixteen  hours  long  (as  we  express  it),  and  the  night  eight 
hours.  This  oeuld  never  happen  in  Palestine ;  inasmuch  as  the  lati- 
tude is  too  near  the  equator  to  admit  of  so  much  inequality.  The  coun* 
try,  where  the  days  are  exactly  of  the  length  here  named,  must  be  not 
far  from  the  49th  degree  of  latitude ;  and  of  course,  strictly  considered, 
the  country  must  be  high  up,  even  above  the  Caspian  and  Euxine  Seas. 
But  inasmuch  as  the  author  is  describing  the  complete  course  of  the  sun, 
and  all  the  gradations  of  day  and  night  which  (so  far  as  he  knows)  this 
occasions,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  he  lived  in  the  very  place 
where  the  day  might  be  twice  as  long  as  the  night,  but  only  in  such  a 
part  of  the  world  as  that  he  would  probably  come  to  a  knowledge  of 
such  a  fact  Ancient  Media  or  Persia,  where  astrology  flourished  so 
much  and  so  long  among  the  Magi,  would  theref<»re  be  the  most  jproba- 
ble  region  which  we  can  assign  to  him.  On  the  supposition  that  he  was 
a  Hebrew,  (of  which  there  can  be  ho  doubt,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  se* 
quel),  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  home  for  him  in  that  region. 
So  early  as  721  B.  C.  the  king  of  Assyria  carried  away  a  great  portion 
of  the  ten  tribes  into  <'  the  cities  of  the  Medes,"  2  K.  17:  &  Am«Hig 
those  who  assembled  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  soon  after  the  resurreo- 
tion  of  the  Saviour,  were  ''  Parthians,  Medes  and  Elamites"  [Persians], 
most  or  all,  no  doubt,  of  Jewish  origin.  Many  thousands  of  Jews,  we 
wen  know,  were  scattered  over  all  parts  of  middle  Asia,  who  had  be- 
come so  attached  to  the  countries  whither  they  had  been  transported, 
that  they  never  returned  from  their  exile,  even  after  permission  for  re- 
turn was  given. 

What  makes  much  for  the  supposition  now  in  question  is,  that 
throughout  the  whole  book,  light,  &^  splendour,  radiance,  are  almost 
everywhere  made  so  conspicuous.  This  seems  to  indicate,  that  the  au- 
thor had  been  brought  up  in  a  coimtry  whose  religion  was  Parsism, 
One  needs  but  to  open  the  Zend-Avesta,  in  order  to  feel  that  the  very 
basis,  and  (one  might  almost  say)  a  great  portion  of  the  essential  ingre- 
dients of  Parsism,  consist  of  light  and  splendour.  Oromasd  himself 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  Magi  as  being  formed  &om  Ur- 
hehif  or  (as  we  must  express  it  in  our  own  language)  parent'light.  One 
eireomstanee  in  particular  may  be  noted^  where  the  author  adverts  to 
views  respecting  the  other  world,  which  in  all  probability  he  had  unoon- 
acMNialy  ottained  from  those  who  surrounded  him.    In  61: 18,  he  spedis 
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of  the  saintBy  after  ihe  reBOirectioiii  as  beiag  "  dotlrad  with  the  gannent 
of  life."  He  then  ad^ :  "  That  gannent  of  life  is  with  the  Lord  of 
spirits,  in  whose  presence  your  gannent  shall  not  wax  old,  nor  your  glo* 
ry  ^nuaish."  The  idea  oi  *  garments  being  hid  up  or  kepi  in  heaTon 
for  the  clodiing  of  the  righteons,'  is  faouliar  in  the  system  of  Zoroaster, 
where  the  Gahsj  (female  Leeds  or  angeb  of  the  second  order),  are  rep- 
resented as  employed  in  fabricating  garments  which  are  k^  in  store 
for  the  righteous.  Unconsciously  the  author  seems  to  haye  intermin- 
gled this  peculiarity  of  Parsism  with  his  own  conceptions ;  for  the  Scrip- 
tares,  which  present  us  often  with  the  idea  of  splendid  costume  as  ap- 
propriate to  the  righteous  in  a  future  world  (Rev.  3:  4, 5, 18.  4:  4  6: 11. 
7:  9)  13),  lack  the  peculiar  trait  to  which  I  have  just  adverted.  The 
jkscension  of  Isaiah  abounds  in  this  peculiarity  (see  p.  49) ;  and  the 
reader  by  consulting  the  passage  referred  to»  will  find  the  evidences  of  it 
placed  before  him,  with  references  also  to  the  Zend-Avesta.  In  my  re- 
marks on  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah^  in  the  paragraph  to  which  reference 
has  just  been  made,  I  have  stated  my  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  au- 
thor of  that  work  was  a  Hebrew  of  Middle  Asia.  The  cast  ai  the  comr 
position  in  the  present  case,  in  many  respects,  leads  me  to  a  like  view 
of  the  country  of  the  author.  I  acknowledge  that  the  ground  is  not  en- 
tirely certain ;  for  a  writer  of  western  Asia  could  exhibit  the  like  traits. 
No  one  of  the  circumstances  mentioned  would  be  sufficient  of  itself  to 
establish  my  position ;  but  a  conMnaHon  of  them  all  leads  me  to  Uie 
feeling,  that  this  position  is  probably  correct.  It  seems  probable,  that 
neither  die  author  of  Enoch  nor  of  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah  would  design- 
edly introduce  Parsism ;  but  if  they  were  educated  in  a  country  where  the 
common  idiom  of  the  people  had  embodied  it  in  their  language  and 
modes  of  expression,  it  would  be  difficult  to  avoid  some  developments  of 
it. 

Liicke  suggests,  that  some  things  in  the  book  favour  the  idea  that  it 
was  written  in  Egypt,  p.  64.  But  I  find  nothing  in  it  which  leads  to 
this,  unless  it  be  its  iutranomical  speculations ;  which,  however,  may 
quite  as  well  be  attributed  to  the  East,  as  to  Egypt  The  habitual 
reckoning  of  the  year  at  364  days,  shows  that  the  author  belonged  to  a 
country  which  is  neither  in  extreme  western  Asia  nor  eastern  AfricSi 
It  remains  as  yet  unknown  whence  this  reckoning  comes*  The  locali- 
iieif  in  parts  of  the  book,  show  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  author  was  in 
some  degree  famUiar  with  the  geography  of  Palestine ;  e.  g.  in  chap.  13: 
8,  9,  where  Hennon,  Dan,  and  Lebanon  occur;  in  25: 1  seq.,  where  we 
have  the  special  tooalities  of  Jerusalem ;  and  in  31: 2,  where  the  desert 
[of  Arabia]  and  the  Erythraean  Seaoome  before  us.  But  all  this  makes 
nothing  against  the  eastern  home  of  the  writer ;  inasmndi  as  mate  or 
leas  of  the  pioas  Jews  of  all  coiyitriea  often  visited  Paleatine,  in  order 
to  worship  there. 
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(h)  Time  nAen  the  hook-was  wtHkn,  Dr.  Lonrenoe  thii&a  tliiB  can 
be  ascertained  almosl  mth  exact  certainty,  from  the  nature  of  some  of 
ks  contents.  Hie  substance  of  his  argument  may  be  briefly  stated. 
(1)  It  must  liare  been  written  heforB  the  epistle  of  Jude ;  for  Jude  quotes 
ftmn  it,  and  quotes  in  such  a  Ym^j  as  to  show  that  he  supposed  liis  rea- 
ders to  be  aheady  familiar  iddi  the  book.  (2)  It  was  written  after  the 
book  of  Daniel ;  because  it  dften  quotes  from  this  book,  and  everywhere 
shows  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  it,  and  an  efibrt  to  imitate  it.  Here 
we  haye  then,  lisiits  within  which  the  book  of  EAodi  must  hare  been 
oompo^ed.  But,  (3)  From  ch.  Izxxiii.  to  ch.  xc  is  an  allegorical  his- 
tory or  picture  <^  all  tilie  leading  events  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament 
history.  The  people  of  Israel  are  represented  as  sheep  ;  and  Saul,  Da- 
vid, and  Solomon,  are  first  distinctly  alluded  to  as  their  shepherds.  Af- 
ter these  it  is  said  that  seventy  shepherds  ruled  over  them.  These  are 
distributed  into  three  classes ;  (a)  Thirty-seven*  kings  of  Judah  and  Is- 
neL  Such  is  in  fact  the  number,  if  we  omit  Zimri,  deposed  after  seven 
dayB ;  Tibni,  the  rival  of  Omri,  who  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  actually  at- 
tained to  sovereignty ;  and  Shallum,  who  reigned  but  one  month ;  all  three 
being  of  the  ten  tribes.  To  make  out  the  number  in  question,  then,  we 
must  indude  the  twenty  kings  of  Judah  and  the  seventeen  kings  of  Israel. 
(^)  TwenJty-thtee  shepherds  constitute  the  second  class ;  and  these  are 
plainly  Ubi^foreiyn  kings  of  Babylon  and  Persia,  and  idso  the  kings  of 
Macedonian  origin  both  in  Syria  and  Egypt ;  viz.  Babylonian  4,  Persian 
11,  Macedonian  8,  >»2d;  see  names  in  Laurence,  p.  XXVIL  (c) 
Twdve  native  Jewish  |»inces,  beginning  with  Mattathias,  the  father  of 
Judas  Maccabaeus,  and  ending  with  Herod.  Now  inasmuch  as  no  more 
tiian  twelve  are  comprised  in  this  last  class,  Dr.  Laurence  concludes, 
thai  the  author  must  have  lived  and  written  during  the  time  of  Hen>d ; 
otherwise  he  would  have  included  in  his  list  Herod's  three  sons  who 
reigned  after  him,  and  among  whom  Herod's  dominions  were  divided, 
and  idso  Agrippa  who  reigned  over  the  whole  province  of  Judea.  This 
would  have  increased  the  numbers,  under  the  third  class,  to  sixteen ;  or, 
in  ease  we  begin  the  reckoning  with  Judas  Maccabaeus,  to  fifteen. 

This  representation  appears  plausible,  at  first  view.  Bnt  a  closer  ex- 
amination of  it  than  Dr.  Laurence  has  made,  brings  serious  difficulties  to 
Hg^  which  he  has  overlooked.  In  ch.  89 :  25,  the  twdve  shepherds  or 
princes,  whom  he  reckons  as  native  Jews,  are  spoken  of  in  such  a  way, 
as  on  the  whole  to  render  this  mode  of  reckoning  quite  improbable.  Ac- 
cor^g  to  this  passage,  an  angel  presents  to  the  Lord  <<  ^e  book  of  the 

*  Dr.  Laurence  reads  thirty-JlvB^  beoaase  the  whole  number  added  together 
would  make  ■eventy-two  inatead  of  seventy.  But  there  is  no  need  of  this  change. 
The  number  seventy  is  used  symbolically  ;  and  consequently  a  little  more  or  less 
win  make  no  important  difl^renoe.    So  Locke  and  Hoflinanii. 
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degtructkm  iMch  ih$  hut  twdoe  ^kipkerdi  tprtntffhi,  and  poiniB  out,  be- 
fore the  Lord  of  the  sheep,  that  they  desizoyed  more  than  those  who 
preceded  them."  So  Laur^ice ;  bnt  Hoffinan  remarksy  that  Lanrenoe 
has  omitted  the  demongtraiive  bef<»re  twdoe  9hepherd»y  and  that  the 
Ethiopic  obliges  ns  to  translate  thus :  Which  those  twdve  thepherdt 
wnmghL  This  gives  an  entire  new  twm  to  the  whole  passage,  and 
necessarily  refers  the  sh^herds  to  that  class  of  which  the  writer  had 
been  speaking ;  and  these  are  beyond  all  reasonable  qaestion,  ford^ 
kings  who  had  exercised  dominion  over  Judea.  On  toining  back  to  ch. 
89: 7,  we  find  twenty-three  shepherds  mentioned,  who  bore  sway  daring 
fifty-eight  periods.  The  context  in  the  sequel  to  this  last  passage,  exhibits 
a  symbolical  representation  of  the  straggles  of  the  Jews  for  their  firee- 
dom,  and  of  the  of^ression  and  attacks  of  foreign  powers.  It  would  seem, 
then,  that  the  fifty-eight  periods  extend  from  the  time  of  the  exile  down  to 
the  time  when  the  more  violent  snfierings  and  struggles  of  the  Jews  be- 
gan. This,  if  we  follow  Hartmann,  must  be  the  period  of  Antioehus  ITT. 
or  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  daring  whose  reign  Palestine  was  ofte^  a 
theatre  of  war.  The  remaining  periods  to  be  completed,  (in  order  to 
make  the  round  number  70),  are  the  twelve  under  the  twelve  kings, 
brought  to  view  in  £noch  89:  25,  and  mentioned  above.  Following  the 
book  of  the  Maccabees,  Hartmann  makes  out  twelve  Syrian  and  Egyptian 
kings,  from  this  period  down  to  the  time  when  Simon  was  elected  as  the 
Leader  of  the  Jews,  and  was  acknowledged  and  confirmed  as  king  by 
Demetrius  Nicator,  B.  C.  142 ;  Fioelich.  Annales,  p.  72.  1  Mace  13: 
31  12.  From  that  period  onward,  temporary  invasions  and  subjection 
excepted,  the  Jews  were  ruled  by  their  own  princes,  until  near  the  pe- 
riod when  the  nation  was  subdued  and  scattered  by  the  Romans.  It  is 
easy,  when  viewed  in  such  a  light,  to  account  for  it  why  the  anthor  of 
Enoch  should  say,  that  ^  those  last  twelve  shepheifds  destroyed  more 
than  those  who  preceded  them."  Antioehus  Epiphanes  is  included 
among  the  twelve ;  and  all  the  consequences  that  followed  the  strag^ 
so  earnestly  begun  by  him  to  destroy  the  Jews,  are  induded.  Bat  to 
apply  this,  as  has  been  done  by  most,  (and  by  myself  in  a  former  Re- 
view of  the  book  of  Enoch,  Bib.  Repos.  XV.  p.  115  seq.),  ance  the 
publication  of  Laurence,  to  the  native  Jewish  kings,  is  doing  violence 
to  history,  or  el^e  \o  the  credit  of  the  author  of  Enoch.  This  should 
never  be  done,  except  in  a  case  of  absolute  necessity.  For  particulars, 
in  vindication  of  the  view  given  above,  I  must  refn*  to  Hartmann's 
Notes,  on  the  passages  of  Enoch  above  cited. 

In  confirmation  of  this  view,  it  should  be  mentioned,  that  the  9equd 
to  Enoch  89:  25  treats  of  the  victories  obtained  by  the  Jews  over  foreign 
oppressors  and  powers ;  which  were  completed  in  the  time  of  Simon. 
Of  course,  if  this  view  of  the  subject  be  correct,  the  argument  of  Lau- 
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reneey  tibat  the  book  of  £aoeh  was  written  in  the  time  of  Herod^  becfmse 
the  list  of  twelve  kings  is  conelnded  with  him,  is  not  well  groonded. 
It  would  seem  that  the  list  is  oondaded  with  Trypho  or  Demetrins,  ri- 
val chiefsy  during  whose  eontest  Sunon  came  to  the  crown  of  Judea, 
which  was  made  hereditary  in  him. 

We  find  notiees  moreover,  in  the  book  of  Enoch,  of  occuirence?  later 
than  this  period.  The  passage  to  which  I  now  refer,  is  in  ch.  54:  9, 
which  qpeaks  o£  ^  the  Qiiefs  of  the  East,  among  the  Parthians  and  the 
Medes,"  as  coming  up  and  ^  treading  upon  the  land  of  the  elect,"  and  of 
their  ^  removing  kings  and  hurling  them  &om  their  thrones ;''  in  the  se- 
quel, however,  they  are  represented  as  checked  by  '^  the  city  of  the 
nghteoua.*'  These  events  are  rq>resented,  also^  in  the  book  of  Enoch, 
as  soceeeded  by  civil  war  anddestmotion  among  the  people  of  the  Holy 
Land» 

The  facts  which  correspond  with  this  representation  are,  that  the  Far- 
thians  overran  and  subdued  the  whole  of  Syria,  Tyre  excepted,  in  B.  C. 
41 1  and  in  the  following  year  they  entered  Judea,  where  Antigonus, 
the  kst  of  the  Agin<iniy>jm  raoe  of  kings,  was  contending  with  Herod  for 
the  sovereignty,  drove  out  Herod,  an^plaeed  Antigcmus  upon  the  throne. 
Three  years  afl^  this,  Antigonus  was  displaced  by  the  Romans,  and 
Hen>d  established  as  king  in  his  room.  The  civil  wars  and  commotions 
accompanying  and  following  these  ev^its,  are  supposed  to  be  what  the 
author  aims  to  describe,  in  ch.  54: 10-^12.  At  a  period  immediately 
subsequent  to  tibis,  Laivence,  with  whom  Hoffinann  (in  YoL  L)  and 
some  others  agree>  places  the  composition  of  the  book  of  Enoch.  But  in 
YoL  n.  Hoffiooann,  as  we  have  seen,  modifies  this  opinion. 

So  much  is  doubtless  true,  via.  that  the  composition  must  have  been 
laier  than  these  events.  How  much  later?  is  a  question  which  these  pas- 
sages do  not  seem  at  all  to  decide.  Other  passages,  however,  in  my  view, 
direct  us  to  a  period  coaaideraUy  later  than  the  one  designated  by  Dr. 
Laurence.  There  is  no  need  of  supposing,  that  the  author  continues 
the  iasiorj  of  kings  in  Palestine  down  to  the  day  in  which  he  lived. 
With  the  leign  of  Simon  begins  the  period  of  Jewish  independence ;  and 
besides  this,  the  number  of  seventy  kings  is  already  completed,  up  to 
that  period.  Subsequently,  the  invasion  of  the  Parthians,  and  of  the 
Romans  (as  it  seems  to  me),  is  adverted  to  by  the  author. 

In  chap,  iv,  the  {nx>phet  represents  himself  as  seeing  <<  another  army 
of  chariots^  with  men  riding  upon  them,  •  •  •  cDs^ag  from  the  east,  the 
weaty  and  the  south."  The  whole  earth  trembles  with  the  sound  of 
them,  and  'their  noise  is  heard  even  to  the  ejctremities  of  earth  and 
heaven.'  I  cannot  well  doubt,  that  the  invasion  of  Palestine  by  Yespa- 
sian  is  here  dedgnated.  Laurence  and  Hoffinann  refer  it  to  the  Soman 
military  interpositioiis  in  behalf  of  Herod;  but  these  seem  to  me  alto- 
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gedier  too  brief  and  mngniteBt  to  pv«  oeeaakm  to  lach  Ingk  wiimgH 
^efloriplion  as  is  here  emphyBL  Bettdea,  this  iBTauoA  smou  to  be  ve- 
presented^  by  the  writer,  as  kitrodoctoiy  to  the  oempMioa  of  the  hmg- 
dom  of  God.  So  the  priaitiire  Qwistiansy  it  k  wdl  faKmn,  regMtded 
the  .Roman  invasion  under  YespadaB. 

Bi  ch.89: 29  aeq.,  after  the  s^ven^  shepherds  had  ceased  to  nde>  they 
are  represented  as  being  bro«i|^  to  jodgmenty  vilJi  the  kpoetalbb  ngelsy 
and  thrust  into  an  abyss  of  fire  ^on  the  right  of  that  house,"  Le.  in  the 
▼aMej  of  Hlnnom.  ^  Jffither  the blindsheep,  L  e.  the  obdorato  Jews,  are 
also  brought.  The  oncMitf  house  is  then  immnged,  sare  sesie  of  its 
choice  parts,  (comp.  Apoc.  11: 1,  2),  and  ^<the  Lord  of  the  sheep  pro* 
duces  a  new  house,  great,  and  loftier  than  the  fonner,  which  he  erects  in 
the  place  of  the  first  whidi  had  been  concealed,"  (so  lEhrtmaim) ;  and 
all  its  pillars  and  ornaments  are  new.  To  this  house  all  teorMppen 
from  aU  parti  of  the  earth  eome^  and  the  Lord  of  the  sheep  rejoices  with 
great  joy  over  them  alL' — ^I  am  not  aware  of  any  coostmetuiii  of  this, 
which  is  so  reasonable  as  that  which  sopposes  it  to  mean  the  destruo- 
tion  of  the  temple  by  the  I^nnans,  and  the  building  of  the  new  and 
spiritual  one  under  the  Christian.dispttisation,  with  the  consequent  in- 
gathering of  the  Qentiles.  Hie  omtezt  does  not  permit  us  to  suppose, 
that  the  destructi(Hi  of  the  temple  by  Nebuehadnezsar  can  be  here  meant. 
Again,  in  ah.  xdu  the  antfacMr  divides  the  whole  period  of  the  worid*8 
existence  into  ten  weeks  $  not  of  equal  length,  but  maiked  l^  eventB  or 
per8(His  peculiar  to  each.  Ihe  first  in  his  own  (Enoch's)  age ;  the  se* 
eond  that  of  Noah  and  the  flood ;  ^b»  third  of  Abraham ;  the  fimrth  of 
the  Law;  the  fifth  of  Solomon's  temple ;  the  sixth  of  Elijah,  indudiBg 
the  Babylonish  exile  at  its  dose ;  the  seventh  is  that  of  the  coffuption 
<»f  many  Jews,  exiles  among  the  heathen,  and  the  oonspicaoiis  piety  of  a 
part  of  them ;  the  eighth  is  that  of  Judas  Maecahaens  and.the  restora* 
tion  of  Jewish  wwshlp  and^vileges  (comp.  ^i  26, 27) ;  the  ninth  week 
is  destined  <to  destroy  the  works  of  the  ungodly,  to  reveal  the  judgnkent 
of  righteousness  to  the  whole  world,  and  to  prepare  the  world  for  the 
final  judgment'  On  the  seventh  day  of  the  <m«4  week,  is  to  be  the  final 
judgment,  and  a  new  heavens  will  then  be  formed,  ^in  which  sin  will 
be  no  more  named  forever  and  ever." 

The  names  of  the  individuals  who  thus  identify  the  xespedive  weeks 
or  periods,  as  presented  above,  are  indeed  not  given  in  the  book  of 
Enoch ;  but  such  language  is  employed  as  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  as  to 
the  first  six  periods ;  and  in  my  own  apprehension,  there  is  little  or  no 
reason  to  doubt  respecting  the  Mmits  assigned  to  the  othenb  In  the 
ninth  or  Messianic  period  the  author  seems  to  have  lived*  If  thie  be 
doubtful  here,  further  evidence  will  serve  to  confinn  it 
On  grounds  such  as  these  Liicke  inclines  to  the  opinion»  that  the  wri- 
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tar  oClba  lidok  <ir  Eta»di  oon^kNMd  hifl  woil:  <|^ 
temple  by  tlie  BcNiiaiiSy  and  at  ft  |wriod  wken  tike  O60pel  Ju^ 
emeng  tbe  Gentses,  p.  60  aeq. 

Bui  I  faaire^  in  a  diligent  and  n^>eated  penual  of  the  book,  lighted  ixp* 
on  pifloagcB  beadee  these,  whieh  seem  to  indicate  that  the  author  lived 
after  the  period  when  moet  ai  the  New  Testament  bodes  were  already 
written ;  iaasmach  as  th^e  are  indications,  satisfactory  to  me^  dial  he 
has  not  unfreqaently  referred  to  what  they  contain.  It  is  difficidt,  per- 
haps,  to  prodnoe  $peeijfie  cTidettoe  enough  conoermng  this  to  satisfy  all 
aoinds;  and  I  aiiiBt  east  mysdf,  therefore,  upon  the  taut  etuembie  of  the 
book,  and  appeal  to  the  impression  made  upon  such  readers  as  haTC  giTcn 
it  a  repeated  and  senitinising  pemsaL  I  can,  howerer,  specificate  a 
nHnd)er  of  partiealars,  most  ctf  whi^  seem  m  a  good  measure  to  hove 
been  oiveilooked  by  Laiirenoe,  Hofimann,  and  ereik  by  LudLe. 

Ch.  38:  2^  It  would  haye  been  better  for  them,  had  they  never  been 
bom;  oomp.  Matt  86: 24  Mark  14:21.  aL46:d,  i^The  Son  of  man 
. » .  shall  raise  up  kings  and  the  m^ty  from  their  couches,  and  the 
powerful  from  tiieur  thrones  ...  he  shall  hurl  kings  &t»n  their  thnmea 
and  their  dominions  ...  the  countraiaaee  of  the  mighty  shtdl  be  cast 
down,  filling  them  with  confusion ;  oonp.  Luke  1: 51,  52.  Ch.  48ir  8, 
With  him  dwells  &e  spirit  of  intdleetnal  wisdom .  • .  and  the  spirit  of 
those  wht)  9h^  in  righteousness ;  he  [Ovist]  shall  judge  secret  things ; 
ocMD^  the  fiie^pient  idiom  of  the  New  Testament,  where  deq>  is  used  for 
death,  and  «fai^'9i^  in  Jeam  f<Nr  dying  in  the  Christian  faith ;  oomp.al80^ 
fiooL  2: 16b  Ch.  24:  d  seq.,  Enoch  sees  a  tree  among  the  mountains  of 
judgment,  <<  goodly  in  aspect ...  its  leaf,  flower,  and  baric  never  wither 
•  • .  the  sight  of  its  fruit  is  delightful ...  the  fruit  of  it  shall  be  to  the 
eleet  [after  the  judgment]  • .  •  the  sweet  odour  shall  enter  into  th^ 
bones,  and  they  shall  live  a  long  life ;"  comp.  Apoc  22:  2,  14.  2: 7. 

In  eh.  zl,  JSnoeh  is  represented  as  seeing  countless  myriads  standing 
befixre  the  throne  of  the  Lord  of  spirits,  and  in  partienkr /our  archangels 
standing  on  the  four  sides  of  this  thnme,  and  severally  and  suecessiwlg 
addressing  themselves  to  him  who  sat  upon  it.  In  Apoc  iv — ^vi,  thd 
four  2<f«  are  represented  as  occupying  the  same  position.  Inasmuohas 
they  are  there  presented  as  rational  creatuies  joining  in  t&e  worship  of 
God»  ooraothor  would  seem  to  have  eonridered  them  as  arehangels.  In 
Bey.  tL  the  four  Zwi  are  presented  as  iyeeeaivefy  speaking,  in  lifco 
auniBer  as  in  the  book  of  Enoch.  In  di.  47: 1  seq.,  the  Mood  tf  the 
rigMoooo  is  said  to  *  *  ascend  bam  the  earth  before  the  Lord  of  spirits  . . « 
thai  he  woidd  ezeenle  judgment,  and  that  his  palienoe  may  not  endure 
fiafwetv"  and  thanks  are  ^ven  by  all  the  powers  of  heaven,  that  this 
soppHciirinn  is  aoeepted;  cemp.  Bev.  6:  9  seq.  11: 16—18.  Ch.  47:  8, 
<  Ike  book  of  the  Hiring  is  opened^  is  tlie  presence  of  God  i  *  conp.  Bev. 
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20: 12.  Ch.  48:  9,  <  The^  [the  porseoating  widked]  shifl  Imni  in  llm 
presence  of  the  righteous,  and  sink  [into  the  great  abyss  j  in  the' presence 
of  the  holy ;  comp.  Rev.  14: 10.  In  45: 4, 5,  a  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth  are  to  be  made  for  the  dwelling  of  the  righteons ;  oomp.  Bev.  21: 
1.  Cbu  50:  1,  <  The  earth  shall  deiiver  up  [for  judgment]  from  her 
womb,  and  Hades  deliyer  tip  from  hers  that  which  it  hath  received,  and 
destruction  [li'^K,  theabjss]  shall  restore  that  which  it  owes ;'  comp. 
Bey.  20: 13. 

When  we  attentavdiy  condder  such  passages  as  those  just  referred  to 
in  the  Apocalypse,  must  we  not  conclude,  either  that  the  writer  of  tiie 
Apocalypse  drew  from  the  book  of  Enoch,  or  the  author  of  the  latter 
book  £rom  John?  To  fny  own  mind,  John  presents  altogether  the 
strongest  evidence  of  being  the  originai;  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Enoch  appears  to  be  the  imitator*  Ewald  reverses  this  conclusion, 
Comm.  in  Apoc  p.  9. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  this  subject  The  Okristoioffy  of  the 
book  of  Enoch  bears  almost  incontestable  evidence  of  New  Testament^ 
or  at  least  of  OkrisHany  origin. 

In  the  moderate  portion  of  the  book  which  is  directly  Ghristological, 
the  name  JSlect  or  £leet  One,  as  applied  to  the  Messiah,  occurs  some 
fifteen  times ;  comp.  Luke  23:  35,  and  especially  1  Pet  2:  4.  Son  of 
man  occure,  in  the  same  portion  of  the  book,  at  least  sixteen  times;  mjf 
Son,  in  1046:  2;  Memah  occurs  48: 11.  51:  4;  Son  of  woman  ocaar^ 
in  61:  9,  where  he  is  said  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  ^oty,  comp.  OaL 
4:  4,  ysvofiepw  ix  pf9cux6g.  All  this,  specially  the  last,  seems  to  be  too 
specific  to  be  overlooked.  But  there  is  more  stiU  which  exhibits  the 
Ohriatian  views  of  the  authiv.  In  48:  2,  the  Son  of  man  is  saM  to  be 
invoked  before  the  Lord  of  spirits,  and  his  name  in  presence  of  the  An- 
cient of  Days.  In  60:  10  seq.  the  Elect  One  is  represented  as  ovp&qo-^ 
^^  with  the  Lord  of  spirits,  and  as  worshipped  by  all  the  host  of  heaven. 
In  61:  9, 10,  the  Son  of  woman  is  said  to  be  seated  on  the  throne  of 
glory,  and  all  the  kings  and  princes  <^  the  earth  are  represented  as  glo* 
rifyinghun. 

In  60: 18  is  a  passage  which  seems,  according  to  Laurence's  version, 
to  recognize  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  '<  The  Cherubim,  the  Seraphim, 
and  the  Ophannim,  [different  orders  of  angels  according  to  Jewish  com- 
putaticm],  all  the  angels  of  power,  and  all  the  angels  of  the  Lordsj  viz.  of 
the£^ectOne,and  of  the  other  Power  who  was  upon  earth  over  the  water 
on  that  day  [alluding  to  Gen.  1:  2]  . . .  shall  glorify,  praise,  exalt,  etc." 
This  can  hardly  be  taken  for  anything  less  than  a  development  of  trini- 
tarian  views ;  at  all  events,  of  such  views  respeeling  the  olijeet  of  tnily 
divine  worship  as  no  uninspired  Jew  can  be  shown  to  have  possessed, 
until  after  the  promulgation  -of  Ghriatiaiutj.    But  Hoffinann  translates : 
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^  Angds  oP  power  and  afi  angels  of  brdflbipB  [L  e.  who  are  of  superior 
order],  and  the  Elect  and  the  other  Powers,  who  were  on  earth  over 
the  water  in  thai  day/'  L  e.  superior  angels  present  and  assistii^  at  the 
creation*  This  is  ingenioos ;  but  I  doabtwliether  it  expresses  the  mind 
of  the  writer. 

The  New  Testament  insists  mndi  on  the  doctrine,  that  the  Mesnah  is 
to  be  the  sopieme  and  final  judge  of  aU  men.  So  is  it  in  the  book  of 
Enoch,  e.  g.  eh.  50:  8.  54*  5.  60: 10,  11.  61:  9.  68s  89,  40.  On  his 
setkieoee  depends  the  final  destinj  of  all  intelligent  beings.  Is  not  this 
a  peculiarity  appropriate  to  the  New  Testament  dispensation  ?  On  the 
Sonof  man,moreoyer,  all  kings,  princes,  etc.,  are  said  to  fix  their  hopes, 
to  pray  to  him,  and  petition  him  for  mercy,  61: 12,  18.  And  when  one 
reads  (48:  5,  6),  that  ^the  Elect  and  OmceaUd  One  existed  in  die 
presence  <^  the  Lord  of  spirits,  before  the  world  was  created  and  for- 
ever;  [and  that]  in  his  presence  he  existed,  and  has  revealed  to  saints 
. .  •  the  wisdom  of  the  Lord  of  spirits,"  how  can  he  refrain  £h>m  sup- 
posing, that  John  1: 1,  2,  18  was  before  the  writer^s  mind,  and  that  he 
has  imitated  even  the  very  repetition  which  occurs  in  the  Gospel  of 
John  1:1,  2? 

I  may  add,  aho^  that  the  book  appears  to  be  full  of  allu^ons  to  the 
perseeutaott  of  the  rigfateoos  and  the  martyrdoms  which  they  suffered 
during  the  primitive  age.  I  cannot  produce  at  length  tiie  passages,  for 
want  of  room;  but  the  reader  may  find  Bcane  of  them  in  46:  6.  48:  4. 
40: 5.  80: 11.  52:  4—7. 1: 7.  10: 18, 19.  48  a:  10.  62: 1—7.  chi^  xdv. 
-— xdx.  chaps.  dL  .ciii*  105:  28.  Even  these  do  not  contain  aU  the 
passages  of  this  nature  which  aie  in  the  book.  Among  those,  however, 
which  I  have  here  designated,  are  some  which  speak  more  particularly 
of  thepMictf  and  rest  to  be  given  to  the  righteous.  The  whole  tenor  of 
the  book  is  of  such  a  cast,  as  to  give  special  emphasis  to  such  passages. 
Let  the  reader  turn  to  eh.  105: 28,  near  its  dose,  where  no  doubt  can 
be  left  on  his  mihd,  that  the  writer  has  in  view  the  same  thing  as  John 
had  when  he  wrote  Apoc  12: 11 ;  for  he  has  used  almost  exactiy  the 
aame  expressions. 

Tlie  doctrine  of  the  endless  punishment  (rf  the  widced  too  is  frequent- 
ly and  strongly  asserted ;  e.  g.  in  16: 5.  22: 14.  88: 6.  89: 2.  45: 2.  49: 
4.  91: 8.  92: 16.  108: 5 ;  so  in  several  other  passages. 

It  were  easy  to  enlarge  tins  view  of  coinddences  in  ihe  book  (rf  Enoch 
with  the  New  Testament,  or  at  aH  events  with  the  doctrines  of  Christiani- 
ty. How  Dr.  Laorence  and  Prof.  Hoffiouam  could  read  all  this  attentive- 
ly, aftd  yet  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  author  was  a  J^  10AO  Hwdhe- 
fore  Um  Okruttian  sro,  I  cannot  well  imagine.  Like  the  Apocalypse, 
from  b^^imiiDg  to  end  the  book  is  filled  with  threats  to  oppressors 
and  penodilon  of  the  righteous.    From  beginning  to  end  it  is  filled 


with  matter  of  oOBflolatfm  mA  ewmtfaseinait  to  Ao  ^ons  who  ire 
suffering.  It  has  not  eidj  a  geaeraly  but  even  a  doeei  resemyanoe  to 
the  Apocalypse  in  this  respect.  But  what  was  there  m  thq  state  ef  the 
J^wsy  onder  the  Boman  power  and  protection^  which  resembled  the  ccm- 
diticm  here  supposed  ?  Civil  and  political  turmoils  and  parties  there  were 
indeed ;  bit  no  particalar  persecution  on  account  of  religious  oponions. 

Then  again  how  csa  such  a  Okristologjf  be  accounted  finr  in  a  msm 
Jew,  sank  in  the  gross  darkness  which  immediately  preceded  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah?  Do  we  lack  evidence,  that  the  Jews  of  that  day  ex* 
pected  a  mere  temporal  prince  and  conqueror  for  their  Messiah  ?  Surely 
we  do  not|  if  Targoms  and  Talmudsy  and  Babbinical  produetionsy  and 
the  New  Testament  itself,  may  be  admitted  to  give  testimony  respect- 
ing Jewish  opinions.  A  Christology  so  fpMtual  as  that  of  the  book  of 
Enoch,  which  entirely  omits  all  worldly  splendour  and  glory  and  plainly 
gives  us  a  ipiritual  Me9dahj  and  seemingly  a  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
too  (60: 13) ;  a  freedom,  moreover,  from  Jewish  partialities  and  He? 
brew  pr^udices  against  other  nations-^-aU,  afi  proebdm  a  ChruUmn  au- 
thor. A  Hebrew  indeed  he  must  have  been ;  as  the  numberless  allii** 
sions  to  the  Old  Testament  and  quotations  from  it,  and  names  every- 
where formed  from  the  Hebrew,  sufficienliy  show ;  and  also  the  ordenrs 
of  angels  which  he  names  (60: 13),  and  the  well  known  Bahlnnic  con- 
ceit respecting  the  feast,  at  a  future  day,  upon  Behemoth  and  Leviathan 
(58: 7,  8).  But  a  mere  Jew,  wijih  the  common  pveju^ykaes  of  his  naiMi% 
never  would  or  could,  as  it  sterns  to  me,  have  written  such  a  OknMeUh 
^  as  the  author  of  the  book  of  £noch  }m&  produce^  He  never  could 
have  refrained  from  iofeighing  against  the  idolatrous  b^il,  and  eadubit- 
ing  the  deep  feeling  of  superiority  over  them  and  contempt  for  diea% 
which  was  universal  among  the  mere  Jews  of  that  period*  There  is 
but  little,  moreover,  in  the  whole  book  which  even  inveighs  against 
iddatry ;  and  that  little  is  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  a  strong  sensa- 
tion of  Jewish  pride  and  oontempt.  On  the  oonlanury,  the  author  has  in 
many  places  taken  pains  to  show,  that  the  Lord  of  sjarits  has  prepared 
to  extend  his  mercy  to  all  without  dUHnctUm  who  will  yield  obedience 
to  his  commands,  and  that  he  will  greatly  rejoice  to  l»ing  all  his  wan- 
dering sheep  back  to  his  fold. 

The  angetology  of  the  book,  and  in  general  its  demoaology,  can  be 
accounted  for  by  the  supposition,  (which  is  altogether  a  probable 
one),  that  its  author  was  a  Median  or  Persian,  and  that  he  was  only  an 
oecauonal  visiter  in  Palestine.  Indeed,  the  Jews  in  general  of  that 
period  were  but  litde,  if  any,  rsmoved  frtmi  s^tun^ts  on  this  sirfjeot 
like  those  in  the  bo<dc  of  Enoch.  The  excessive  leanii^  <^  the  book  to 
hnagery  borrowed  from  fire,  lig^t,  and  splendour,  are  perfecHy  natural 
to  one  brougb;  up  m  the  aidBt  of  Parsism.    The  kt^erfeet  eaEUbilioa 
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ft  Mveral  inpniaat  (SanrtiMi  dBt^tAaeSf  nMveover^  nay  be  eMikf  ae- 

counted  for  on  two  grounds ;  first,  on  the  ground  of  the  special  dengn 
«f  the  hook, for  it  irms  not  intended  to  be  asjstemof  Christian  doetrine ; 
aeeoiidly ,  on  the  ground  that  the  author  was  bat  a  nec^yte  in  Hie 
CSbriatiaB  religiQin* 

One  remaiic  more  on  the  present  eopditaon  of  the  book,  ahodd  not  be 
aiqipirassed.  In  many  of  its  parts,  it  bears  the  most  evident  suvks  of 
oareioBniess  in  txaascribevs.  The  tran8pofkhn$  fdainiy  indicate  tfaas. 
jUmost  equaify  plain  k  it,  that  the  book  has  siiflbred  some  t»tet]poltrtMM9 
and  some  imnsiiong.  lliere  are  passages,  (for  an  example  of  thelatter), 
ivhich  are  quoted  1^  some  of  the  fathers,  that  are  not  to  be  found  in 
our  present  copy  of  this  woAm  In  the  apocryphal  writing  entitled  lAs 
ngtammU  ofths  iwebe  Patnarchtj  an  undoubted  production  of  the  first 
eentory  or  of  the  beginning  of  the  second,  there  oocur,  as  has  been  sta- 
ted, no  less  than  ten  quotations  from  the  book  of  Enoch,  all  except  one 
appealing  to  him  by  name«  In  some  of  these  are  predictions  of  evil  t6 
the  Jews,  and  fwedietions  of  what  would  be  done  by  them  to  the  Mes- 
siah and  his  followers,  whidi  would  place  the  matter  of  Christian  auihcH^ 
ship  beyond  all  quesdon,  in  case  we  could  fuMf  fix  upon  them  as  real 
extracts  ficom  this  book.  £.  g.  in  Test  Levi,  ch.  16,  in  Test  Nepht 
eh.  4,  and  in  Test  Benj\  ah.  9,  are  passages  wMeh  render  it  impossible 
to  mistake  the  diaracter  of  the  writer.  The  «nly  d^lcnlty  here  is,  that* 
we  cannot  with  certainty  tdl  exactly  whexe  the  authiMr  of  the  Tester 
ments  designed  U>'eaneiiude  his  quotations,  inasmuch  as  his  own  acoom* 
panying  words  very  much  resoxdl^  in  their  tenor,  what  is  probably 
quoted  from  the  book  of  Enoch.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  book  of  Enoch  has  been  eariy  tampered  with  by  the  Jews ;  that 
some  of  its  obnoxious  contents  have  been  expunged  or  altered,  and  per* 
haps  some  things  of  no  great  moment  been  added. 

Lucke  is  decidedly  of  the  opinion,  that  the  book  before  us  was  writ* 
ten  during  the  Aittlr  half  <rf^  the  first  century,  Einleit  p.  60.  Of  the 
same  opinton  is  Dr.  Nitsseh,  in  his  De  Test  XIL  Patriarcharum,  p.  17 
seq.  On  p.  31  he  remariLs,  that  this  book,  cum  aetate  ei  inffemo^  is  not 
mnd&  remote  from  the  Testament  of  the  twelve  Patriarchs  i  whidi 
agrees  with  Liicke's  views  as  above  stated.  These  writers  are  no  <»di« 
nary  judges,  in  respect  to  such  a  subject  De  Saey  and  EwaUare  also 
sf  tfie  same  opinion,  for  substance,  as  to  the  age  of  the  work* 

(tf)  Probable  author  of  the  hook.  His  person  is  unknown,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  book  which  would  lead  us  even  to  a  conjecture  as  to 
his  name.  We  have  already  seen,  that  in  all  probability  he  was  an 
ortefOal  man,  a  Jew,  a  Christian  Jew ;  and,  we  may  add,  probably  a 
mophjfte  in  the  Christian  religion,  who  was  but  partially  instructed,  and 
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who  had  visited  Palestkie  aad  thefe  been  oonverted,  and  there  pen^ 
cuted. 

(d)  Asio  those  contents  of  the  book  of  Enoch  which  dosely  resent 
hie  the  Apocalypse,  with  regard  to  the  persecation  of  the  righteousy 
and  the  certain  prospect  of  future  deliverance ;  they  are  too  numerous 
to  be  recounted  here.  I  have  akeady  adverted  (on  p.  69)  to  passages 
which  bring  the  sufferings  of  the  pious  to  view.  I  most  content  mjseU^ 
at  present,  with  merely  rearing  the  reader  to  some  of  the  nUUeniMal* 
passages  contained  in  the  book ;  e.  g.  Ql  1:  6— 8.  6:9.  10:  21---29 
(full  statement).  38: 1--^  89: 1.  45: 4  seq.  48: 10,  11.  49: 1.  50: 5. 
51: 4.  52:  6,  7.  92: 15—18.  103: 1—12.  104: 1,  2.  105: 26,  27.  Not 
every  passage  here  noted  affords  by  itself  satisfactory  evidence  of  mil- 
lennial views ;  but  when  the  whole  are  examined  in  their  connections^ 
such  views  can  hardly  remain  a  matter  of  doubt*  There.is  a  leading 
and  prominent  sympathy  common  to  this  writer  and  that  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse. 

On  the  whole,  one  cannot  wonder  at  the  deep  interest  manifested  in 
the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  in  the  production  tefore  us.  Some  parta  of 
it  exhibit  no  small  measure  of  lofty  conception  in  regard  to  the  Godhead 
and  the  world  of  spirits. .  Throughout  there  is  a  deep  tone  of  moral 
feeling,  and  the  dose  of  the  book  seems  almost  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
*canon,  among  the  commiaatory  parts  <^  some  of  the  prophets.  A  part 
of  the  demondogy  of  the  book  cannot  find  any  credence  at  the  present 
day,  among  enlightened  men ;  but  the  eady  fatheid  found  here  only 
what  was  congenial  with  their  own  speculations.  The  grtrow»»»W  part 
of  the  book  shows  the  author  to  be,  in  all  probability,  one  who  was  edu* 
cated  in  the  midst  of  the  T^]\  of  the  oriental  regions.  A  competent 
InterfHreter  might  educe  from  it  many  things  interesting  to  the  hiiiory  of 
astronomical  science.  Indeed  the  book  throughout  is  exceedingly  xicfa 
in  the  disclosure  of  the  sympathies  and  the  speculations,  and  also  of  the 
modes  of  expression  and  thought,  that  were  current  in  the  first  age  of 
Christianity.  It  throws  light  on  the  angelology  and  demonology  of  the 
New  Testament ;  on  the  current  Obristology  of  the  first  century ;  and 
on  many  things  of  a  subordinate  nature.  It  is  worthy  of  much  more  at- 
tention, in  these  respects,  than  it  has  hitherto  received  among  critics. 

QiroTATioK  BY  JuDB.  The  reader,  who  has  not  access  to  the  book, 
will  be  pleased  to  see  the  passage  which  Jude  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  quoted,  exhibited  in  such  a  way  that  he  can  -make  a  comparison 
for  himself.    I  shall  therefore  subjoin  it 


•  I  do  not  mean  by  miUennial,  that  the  period  of  .a  thousand  years  is  expressly 
designated  in  the  book  of  Enoch ;  but  only  the  character  of  the  mtllennial  days  is 
intended  to  be  designated  by  the  word,  as  I  employ  it. 
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Jiii>B,  T«.  14, 15.  EvocB,  eh.  ii. 

Enoch,  alfOy  the  wTenth  from  Adun, 

prophesied  of  these,  saying :    Behold,  Behold,  he  [the  Lord]  cometh  with 

the  Iford  cometh  with  ten  thousands  of  ten  thousands  of  bis  saints,  to  execute 

his  saints,  to  execute  judgment  upon  judgment  upon  them,  and  destroy  the 

a]I,  and  to  convince  all  that  are  ungodly  wicked,  and  reprove  all  the  carnal  for 

among  them  of  all  their  ungodly  deeds,  ererything  which  the  sinful  and  ungod- 

whicfa  they  have  ungodly  oommitted,  ly  have  done,  and  committed  against 

and  of  all  their  hard  spteehes  (atcltf^iiy)  him. 
which    ungodly  sinners  have  spoken 
against  him. 

The  qpiotadoQ  of  Jude,  (if  it  be  trolj  one),  is  evidently  paraphrastic^ 
and  such  an  one  as  would  be  made  memoriter  very  naturally.  The  de- 
signation, in  Jude,  of  hard  speeches  (axXijQoiv)  was  probably  occasioned 
by  the  character  of  the  times  and  the  circumstances  in  which  Jude  wrote. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  this  quotation,  hardly 
anything  new  can  be  added.  De  Sacy  remarks  upon  it,  that  '<  the  au- 
thor of  the  book  of  Enoch  may  have  quoted  from  Jude,  as  well  as  Jude 
from  him.''  To  this  Hoffmann  objects,  that  *  then  the  circumstance, 
that  Bhioch  the  seventh  from  Adam  prophesied^  must  have  been  interpo- 
lated ;  of  which  we  have  no  proof.*  But  this  does  not  follow  of  neces- 
sity. Jnde  and  the  author  of  the  book  of  Enoch  may  have  both  quoted 
from  traditionary  remains  of  ancient  history ;  like  PauFs  allusion  to. 
Jannes  and  Jambres,  2  Tim.  3:  8,  or  like  Jude's  account  of  the  contest 
of  3£ichael  the  archangel  about  the  body  of  Moses,  in  v.  9  of  his  epis- 
tle. The  two  passages  are  not  so  identical  as  to  render  quotation  cer- 
tain, either  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other.  Probable  I  must  deem  it 
to  be,  that  Jude  has  quoted  the  book  of  Enoch,  because  he  seems,  in 
what  he  says  of  ^^  the  angels  who  kept  not  their  first  estate,  but  left  their 
habitation,  and  are  reserved  in  chains  of  darkness,"  to  allude  to  the  ac- 
count of  apostate  angels  as  given  in  the  book  of  Enoch.  Beyond  this  I 
should  not  deem  it  safe  to  go.  That  Jude  assumes  the  truth  of  what 
seems  to  be  quoted,  must  be  admitted ;  but  it  is  not  of  course  untrue,  or 
fictitious,  because  it  is  found  in  the  book  of  Enoch.  Nor  is  the  whole 
book  of  Enoch  any  more  vouched  for  in  consequence  of  this  quotation, 
than  are  the  poems  of  Aratus  and  Epimenides  when  Paul  quotes  them ; 
see  in  Acts  17: 28  and  Tit  1: 12. 

Original  LANOUAas  of  the  book.  This  Lawrence  supposes  to 
liave  been  Hehrewj  inasmuch  as  all  the  proper  names  are  of  Hebrew 
origin ;  the  author  was  a  Jew ;  and  the  book  of  Zohar,  the  most  ancient 
of  all  the  Cabbalistic  books,  appeals  to  the  book  of  Enoch  as  authorita- 
tiye,  which,  it  is  thought,  he  would  not  do,  in  case  the  book  had  been 
written  in  Greekj  for  that  would  show  upon  the  very  face  of  it  that 
Enoch  ooold  not  have  been  the  aatlM>r.    Hc^&nann  agrees  with  thia 

voi«  I.  10 
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opimon ;  De  8my  aeeme  to  doubt ;  at  aoj  rate,  Liioke  does  not  regard 
these  arguments  as  convincing,  p.  65  seq. ;  and  long  ago,  firom  the  state 
of  the  fhigment  quoted  in  O.  Sjncellus  (see  on  p.  52),  Heidegger,  Wit- 
sins,  and  Hottinger,  maintained  a  Greek  originaL  On  the  supposition 
that  an  oriental  Jew  composed  it,  it  would  be  most  probable  that  the 
original  language  was  Hebrew.  But  if  it  were,  it  must  have  been  very 
early  translated ;  for  Jude,  the  author  of  the  Testament  c^  the  twelve 
Patriarchs,  and  Tertullian,  manifestly  appar  to  have  read  it  in  Greek, 
and  quoted  it  as  such.  The  Ethiopic  version,  moreover,  must  doubt- 
less have  been  made  from  a  Greek  copj ;  for  in  7:  8  it  has  Armonem 

(beginning  with  7\  =  fit)  derived  doubtless  from  the  Greek  *EQfAiSry 

and  not  from  the  Hebrew  ^'onn .  So  in  10:  24  elias  (6r.  ikaiag)  is  put 
for  ail;  20: 7,  ikisat  probably  for  liwyaty  which  seems  to  be  the  Greek 
imitation  of  Ktssn ,  throne  ;  30: 1,  ndcaJtro  for  the  Greek  viyvraqog.  Be- 
sides ;  all  the  Scriptures  quoted,  as  a  general  thing,  are  derived  from  the 
Greek  version  of  the  Scriptures. 

There  remains  more  yet  to  be  done  for  the  iUustratimi  of  this  valuar 
ble  piece  of  antique^  than  has  been  done,  even  by  Hoffmann  who  has 
made  a  very  laudable  beginning.  Would  that  some  adequate  and  im- 
partial connoisseur  of  antiquity  might  pay  still  more  attention  to  a  com- 
mentary upon  this  production ! 

As  it  relates  to  the  Apocalypse,  Ewald  is  the  only  commentator  whom 
I  have  seen,  that  has  made  use  of  the  book  of  Enoch.  He  takes  it  for 
granted  that  it  was  written  hefore  the  Apocalypse,  and  so  makes  John 
often  an  imitator  of  it  That  the  reverse  of  this  is  true,  I  cannot,  after 
repeated  perusals  of  both  books,  entertain  any  question.  Originalxty  of 
plan  and  execution  lies  on  the  face  of  the  Apocalypse,  on  the  symmetry 
of  its  design,  and  the  vivid  freshness  of  its  costume  and  modes  ef  ex- 
pression. Deeply  imbued  was  the  writer  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures ;  most  familiar  in  his  mind  were  Ezekiel,  Daniel, 
and  Zechariah';  but  after  all,  the  thoughts  and  words  are  strictly  his 
own.  They  everywhere  receive  the  colouring  of  his  own  mind.  It  is 
not  so  in  the  book  of  EnocL 

)6  (c)  Fourth  Book  of  £sra. 

Such  is  the  name  now  usually  given  to  an  j^pocryj^ial  book  of  Eiora, 
of  early  origin,  in  consequenoe  of  Jerome's  so  naming  the  Latin  yeraion 
of  this  bodk,  which  has  in  general  be^i  the  only  one  in  use  among  the 
learned.  In  the  Codex  Caisl.of  MoQtfaneon,p.  194,itisnamed  (among^ 
other  apocryphal  books)  as  "Ealiqm  ojiOiuiXwfng.  The  inscription  of  the 
Latin  version  itself  names  it  th»  iBcand  book  of  Bsara  ;  at  least  the  in* 
seription  to  the  Tersion  which  tomprises  chaps.  L  ii  jcr*  zvi  so  names 
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k;  bat  diese  diapten,  «8  we  skall  see  in  the  sequel,  are  intorpolafeioiis. 
Ite  Asaibic  and  fitliiopio  Tersioiii  of  tkk  book,  which  begin  with  chi^ 
my  both  nane  it  the  jSn^  book  of  Estil  This  varietj  of  names  doabtp 
leas  q>nmg  merely  from  different  modes  of  anraagmg  and  publishing  the 
"•eveial  books,  tibai;  bore  the  tide  of  Esnu  The  i»oper  book  of  Ezra 
was  ooanled  by  Jerome  as  the  ySnf ;  Ndiemiah  as  the  second;  tho 
Greek  Eva  in  ihe  Septnagint  yeraion  as  the  Mtnd;  and  the  hook  be- 
five  US  as  the  fourth.  In  some  Mss.,  moreoYer,  diap.  xv.  zvi.  of  the 
fmmih  of  £ara  are  leekoned  as  a  separate  book,  and  called  the  fifik  book 
ofEsra.* 

Bi  the  aeeond  centiuy  dement  of  Alexandria  qnoted  from  a  Greek 
oop7  of  this  book ;  so  that  we  have  an  assonmce  inthis,  both  of  its  eariy 
origin  and  of  the  language  in  which  Qement  fomid  it  See  Strom.  3: 
16,  where  a  passage  is  quoted  finmi  Es.  5:  d5,  and  then  Clement  adds: 
^Esbqni  i  mQoq^ii€ifg  hiju.  There  is  little  donbt  that  Clement  regarded 
thebookaaofgoodanthoritj.  Such  was  Ae  case  also  with  eth^  fathers 
of  die  dmrdi.  Aiabrose  regarded  it  as  an  inspired  book ;  see,  Do  Bono 
Mortis,  c.  10. 11,  and  Gomm.  ad  Lucam  2: 21.  Yigilantins  appealed  to 
it,  In  iii&  days  of  Jerome,  in  order  to  confirm  a  sentiment  of  his ;  bnt 
was  severelf  rebidnd  bj  that  veteran  mtic  Even  in  modern  times 
die  book  has  had  its  advocates ;  bat  the  genend  sentiment,  both  in  an- 
cient and  in  modem  times,  has  beenetnn^j  against  its  canonical  claims. 

Tlie  C(»npo6ition  before  us  bears  many  mariu  of  having  been  much 
tuapexed  with,  by  addilbn,  by  liiscis^on,  and  also  by  imitation.  Obap. 
a.  iL  and  xv.  xvi.  are  not  coily  omitted  in  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopie 
et^ies  of  the  book,  but  twelve  out  of  thirteen  Latin  Mss.  at  Oxford  also 
ODHt  them,  so  that  no  doubt  can  remain,  on  critical  ground,  that  they 
must  be  rejected.  The  tenor  of  them  moreover  is  such,  that  they  are  in* 
compatible  with  the  older  part  of  the  work,  viz.  ch.  iii — ^xiv. — ^Besides 
this,  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopie  copies  insert  large  paragraphs,  amounting 
to  a  eh^yter  in  extent,  after  chap.  7:  35  in  the  published  Latin  copy. 
In  this  case,  however,  the  eongnnty  of  the  portion  inserted  by  these 
versions,  with  the  context,  is  a  strong  proof  of  its  genuineness. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  some  critics  of  name,  that  the  book  was 

*  Hie  Oreek  original  of  this  book  has  been  supposed  to  be  lost ;  but  sugges- 
tions hftTe  recently  been  made,  that  it  may  probably  be  fband  in  the  library  at 
Paris ;  see  ThOo,  Acta  Thoraae,  Proleg.  p.  8il.  At  present  we  have  the  Latm 
version,  which  is  ancient ;  the  Ethiopia,  made  some  time  after  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century,  i.  e.  after  Ethiopia  was  ehristianited ;  and  the  Arabic  version,  the 
age  of  whieh  is  uncertain.  The  Arabic  version,  in  a  Me.  of  the  Bodleian  library 
at  Oxford,  was  translated  into  English  by  S.  Ookley,  and  pabtished  by  Whiston 
m  hia  PrimUSw  CkriMtUuuify  Vol.  IT.  The  Ethiopie  also  has  been  translated 
into  Latin  and  English,  and  pabliahed  by  Dr.  Laurence,  of  Oxford,  in  A.  D.  1890, 
one  vol*  8vo. 
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originattj  written  in  HArew,  That  Uie  sf^le  evetywheere  EEebnizes^ 
as  it  now  appears  in  the  Latin  vernon,  is  evident  enough  to  every  one 
acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  idiom ;  e.  g.  excedens  exceseit ;  viventes 
Tivere ;  profldscens  profectus  sum ;  numero  numeravit ;  odiens  odi^, 
etc  etc*  very  often  repeated ;  besides  a  great  many  phrases  altogether 
in  the  Hebrew  manner  of  expression.  But  still,  a  Heln*aizing  Greek 
writer  might  employ  the  like  expressions,  as  the  Septua^nt  often  does ; 
the  evidence,  therefore,  of  being  written  in  Hebrew  is  somewhat  dubious* 
It  rests  rather  upon  conjecture  than  testimony.  Greek  the  eopy  must 
have  been,  which  was  quoted  by  Oement  of  Alexandria ;  and  the  Latin 
translation  not  unfrequently  betrays  a  Greek  original ;  e.  g.  by  such 
words  as  paitfa,  pUuma^  plaemcOio^  romphaeoy  etc 

The  interest  that  we  have  in  this  book,  in  regard  to  apoeali/pHe 
matter,  is  but  moderate.  Only  a  small  part  of  it  is  kindred  in  its  form 
to  the  Apocalypse,  and  still  less  bears  any  near  rdadon  to  the  specific 
matter  of  the  Revelation.  There  is,  however,  this  general  trait  of  re- 
semblance to  the  Apocalypse  in  the  fourth  book  of  Ezra,  viz.  it  proffers 
consolation  and  hopes  of  better  times  to  the  suffering  Jews ;  and,  as 
the  Latin  text  is  now  presented  to  us,  it  contains  a  few  Memanic  pas- 
sages. Liicke  has  given  tl^e  book  an  extensive  examination,  and  be- 
stowed much  more  labor  and  time  upon  it  than  on  the  book  of  Enoch. 
It  is  of  immeasurably  less  interest,  however,  to  the  critical  reader ;  and 
instead  of  forty  pages  devoted  by  him  to  this  book  and  twenty-^ve  to 
the  book  of  Enoch,  I  would  that  the  case  had  been  reversed ;  although 
one  can  scarcely  help  following  such  a  writer  as  Lucke  with  pleasure, 
wherever  he  leads  the  way. 

I  proceed  to  a  brief  ^etch  of  the  contents  of  the  book.  Chap.  i.  and 
ii,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  undoubtedly  an  interpolation. 

Chap.  i.  begins  bj  tracing  the  genealogy  of  Ezra  back  to  Aaron.  It  contains 
aerere  <  reproof  of  the  Jews  for  all  their  departures  Irom  €rod,  and  recites  at  length, 
in  order  to  aggravate  their  gailt,  the  numerous  interpositions  of  the  divine  Being 
in  tbeiT  favour,  during  past  ages.  It  declares  that  God  will  give  their  land  io 
another  people,  who  will  believe  on  him  without  signs,  wonders,  or  prophets,  i.  e. 
(as  I  understand  the  assertion),  who  will  be  converted  by  the  instrumentality  of 
simple  preaching. 

Ch.  ii.  repeats  the  threats  that  God  will  cast  them  off,  and  scatter  them  among 
the  nations.  God  has  selected  a  people  to  whom  he  will  give  up  Jerusalem ;  and 
there,  every  kind  of  blessing  shall  await  them.  The  tree  of  life  shall  flourish 
there  ;  evil  shall  be  eradicated;  the  dead  shall  be  raised  from  their  graves  to  in* 
crease  the  number  of  God^s  people ;  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  shall  be  sent  to  help 
them ;  twelve  trees  loaded  with  various  fruits,  as  many  fountains  of  milk  and 
honey,  and  seven  mountains  covered  with  lilies  and  roses,  shall  be  provided  for 
their  enjoyment.  This  is  followed  by  hortatory  matter;  and  this  again  by  prom- 
ises. Ezra  was  commissioned  in  Horeb  [like  Moses]  to  warn  the  people,  but  they 
reject  him ;  the  Gentiles  (gentes)  are  therefore  invited  to  expect  a  Saviour,  who 
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will  eotne  jn  Jm$  suemU  [&*>s*ti  n^nhiia] ;  his  followers  shall  be  clothed  with 
splendid  garments;  the  nnmber  of  t^em' shall  be  eomplete.  Ezra  sees  an  tnnn* 
merable  mnltitude  on  meant  Zion  [comp.  Rev.  14:  1],  and  among  them  a  yonth- 
fUl  form  of  lofty  stature  [the  Messiah]  distribating  crowns.  £<ra  inqaires  who 
these  are ;  and  he  is  told,  that  they  are  confessors  of  Grod's  name,  who  have  de- 
parted this  life,  and  now  are  crowned,  [comp.  ReT.  7:  13 — 17]  ;  also  that  he  who 
distributes  the  crowns,  is  the  Son  of  God  whom  they  have  confessed.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  two  chapters  came  from  the  hand 
of  some  OkrUHan  writer.  The  maimer  in  which  the  Jews  are  rebuked, 
the  fayour  shown  to  the  Grentiles,  the  evident  imitations  of  the  Apocar 
Ijpse,  together  with  the  JSiessianic  matter  contained  in  them,  aH  indicate 
the  hand  of  a  Christian  writer.  But  as  to  the  question :  When  were 
these  chapters  added  to  the  ancient  and  j>rincipal  work  ?  we  have  no 
oertaan  information  which  will  enable  us  to  decide  it.  The  paucity  of 
even  Latin  Mss.  which  contain  them^  shows  that  the  addition  must  have 
been  modem. 

Ch^.  iii— xiv.  form  a  pecuKar  and  connected  whole.  The  burden 
of  the  theme  is,  the  distressed  and  desolate  condition  of  the  Jews,  the 
mourning  and  astonishment  of  Ezra  over  it,  and  the  hope  of  a  better 
day  in  the  sequeL  If  there  are  a  few  Messianic  passages  in  this  part 
of  the  book,  (the  only  part  which  is  genuine  and  ancient),  still  thej  are 
so  few,  and  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  not 
interpolations. 

Chap.  iii.  commences  with  the  statement,  that  *•  Ezra,  in  the  30th  year  after  the 
desolation  of  the  holy  city,  was  in  Babylon,  reflecting  on  the  ruined  state  of  his 
country,  and  that  h^  was  filled  with  anxiety  and  distress,  and  also  with  perplexity, 
on  account  of  the  treatment  which  it  had  received.  He  complains  that  God  had 
made  Adam  to  be  the  common  father  of  all  nations,  because  he  sinned  and  was 
punished ;  the  whole  world,  also,  was  punished  afterwards  for  sin,  by  the  flood ; 
and  after  this,  when  men  became  corrupted,  God  selected  Abraham,  made  a  cove* 
nant  with  him  accompanied  by  many  promises,  wrought  many  signs  and  wonders 
fbr  his  posterity,  who  still,  urged  by  an  evil  heart  inherited  from  the  transgressor 
Adam,  broke  his  laws  and  forfeited  his  favour,— and  in  consequence  of  all  this  the 
holy  city  had  been  devoted  to  destruction.  But  why  is  Jerusalem  thus  dealt  with, 
while  Babylon  remains  unpunished,  which  is  a  greater  sinner  still?  Other  na- 
tions have  sinned  more  than  Israel ;  why  should  they  be  spared,  and  Israel  de- 
stroyed ?' 

Chap.  iv.  *  The  angel  Uriel  is  sent  to  answer  the  questions  of  the  complaining 
seer.  The  angel  asks  him,  (in  order  to  show  the  folly  of  complaint  by  ignorant 
nan),  to  weigh  the  flames  of  fire,  to  measure  the  quantity  of  the  wind,  or  to  recall 
the  day  they  had  then  past.  He  does  not  ask  about  more  recondite  and  myste- 
rioas  matters,  lest  they  might  exceed  the  capacity  of  the  complainant,  but  re- 
specting things  obvious  and  of  continual  occurrence.  If  Ezra  cannot  explain 
them,  how  can  he  expect  to  explain  the  deep  counsels  of  the  Almighty  f  The 
angel  proposes  a  parable :  The  forest  declared  war  against  the  sea,  and  would  fiun 
march  into  it  in  order  to  assail  it;  vice  vtrta^  the  sea  joined  issue,  and  desired  to 
nil  in  upon  the  forest;  but  neither  could  move  from  its  plaee :  so  it  is  with  the 
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Mhsbttuito  of  the  eoth,  they  cannot  lealft  heaven,  aiui  ppwoat  themeelvee  of  iti 
■ecreU. — ^The  eeer  stiU  repeats  his  complai&to  reapectiag  the  eeyere  and  partial 
tseataent  of  laraeL  The  aafel  grivea  him  to  underataiul,  that  the  tiaiuiltorf  gene- 
ntiona  of  the  feorld  are  not  oapable  of  perceiving  all  the  future  good  which  is 
prenieed  to  the  juet ;  that  the  evil  heart  derived  from  Adam  itiU  blinds  and  per- 
verts them^  and  will  do  so  until  IhB  titna  rf  karvut  eomsf .  The  ingathering  shall 
then  be  great.  £ls  not  this  Messianic  ?]  The  souls  of  the  just  once  inquired  when 
their  harvest  time  would  come ;  the  archangel  Jeremiel  told  them,  that  when  the 
number  of  the  wicked  should  be  completed,  God  woald  bring  about  the  time  which 
he  had  decreed.  Nothing  can  prevent  this.  Esra  inqnireB,  whether  the  paal  time 
or  theyWure  is  the  most  ?  Bj  similitudes  the  angel  shows  him  that  the  past  time 
exceeds  the  future* 

Chap.  V.  More  corrupt  times  are  yet  to  come.  Then,  after  the  third  trumpet 
shall  sound,  great  changes  are  to  take  place,  and  strange  events  to  happen,  through- 
out the  world  of  nature.  In  the  midst  of  all  these,  the  unrighteoQsness  and  the 
misery  of  men  shall  increase.  Hem  the  angel  breaks  oif,  and  commands  a  fast  of 
eeven  days. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  fast,  the  angel  Salathiel  comes  to  Ezra  and  strives  to 
console  him.  He  refuses  consolation,  and  proceeds  with  his  fasting  and  prayer. 
At  the  end  of  seven  days  he  resumes  his  anxiety  and  complaints,  that  the  one 
chosen,  beloved,  ikvoured  people  of  God  should  be  treated  with  more  severity  than 
the  heathen.  The  angel  again  comes,  and  reproves  his  excessive  grief.  He  asks 
Eara,  whether  he  loves  Israel  more  than  €k>d  their  Maker  does  ?  He  reminds  him 
that  the  subject  respecting  which  he  is  so  anxious,  surpasses  his  comprehension ; 
for  he  can  neither  number  that  which  has  not  yet  come,  nor  count  the  drops  of 
rain,  nor  revive  the  flowers  that  have  withered,  nor  open  the  treasures  of  the 
wind.  Ezra  wishes  to  know  why  things  cannot  be  hastened  and  brought  more 
elosely  together,  so  that  the  promised  good  may  more  speedily  come.  The  angel 
tells  him  that  the  earth  has  its  natural  course,  and  so  must  all  things  else.  In^ 
fbnts  are  not  bom  of  full  stature ;  the  earth  too  is  to  have  its  old  age.' 

Ch..  vi.  The  angel  continues :  ^  Before  the  creation  of  all  the  different  objects 
now  belonging  to  the  world,  all  things  were  determined.  Ezra  wishes  to  know 
when  the  former  age  will  end,  and  the  latter  one  begin.  The  angel  declines  to 
tell  him.  Ezra  again  asks  to  know  the  end  of  the  signs  which  had  been  shown 
him.  He  is  commanded  to  listen  without  fear.  A  loud  voice,  as  of  many  waters, 
strikes  his  ear,  and  proclaims  that  the  days  are  coming  in  which  God  will  begin 
to  visit  the  earth,  to  punish  the  wicked,  and  bring  to  an  end  the  humiliation  of 
2ion.  Great  changes  and  strange  events  shall  then  take  place ;  men  ahall  destroy 
each  other,  and  those  who  survive  shall  see  salvation  and  the  end  of  the  present 
age.  The  hearts  of  men  shall  be  changed;  evil  shall  cease;  truth  and  fidelity 
shall  flourish.    More  is  promised  to  be  disclosed,  afler  another  fast  of  seven  days. 

After  this  Ezm  again  commences  his  complaint.  He  recites  what  God  had 
done  on  the  several  days  of  crentios ;  how  he  made  JBehemoth  and  Leviathan ; 
finally  he  pleads,  that  Adam  was  made,  that  a  chosen  people  was  selected  from 
his  posterity,  that  other  nations  were  regarded  as  nothing ;  but  now,  they  lord  it 
over  God's  people  and  destroy  them.  If  the  world  was  created  for  the  chosen 
people,  why  then  do  they  not  possess  it  ?" 

Chap.  vii.  The  angel  again  appears  and  tells  Ezra, '  that  the  sea  is  immense,  and 
the  entraee  to  it  a  narrow  channel ;  if  this  be  not  passed,  how  can  one  rale  over 
the  oea  ?  A  city  is  built  fbU  of  all  good  things ;  the  entrance  to  it  is  narrow,  be- 
tween fire  and  water,  yet  who  shall  ei\ioy  the  good,  that  will  not  pass  through  th« 
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teifeT«Nis  eAtnaee.'  80  ^b  world  it  fid)  of  ammw ;  who  ifaaH  enjoy  tlio  good 
to  oome,  that  refnaefl  the  diaelplme  which  thii  oeeaoioni  ?  Ezra  ought*  therefore, 
to  cease  from  hie  eomplaints.  The  righteoua  will  be  amply  rewarded ;  the  wioked 
only  aufler  the  juit  panMhmeiit  of  diiobedience.  The  time  of  liberation  is  not 
&r  distant  Mt  So  11  Jet uf  shall  be  revealed,  and  those  with  hhn  shaU  be  made 
glad  In  400  yea».-*MT  Sos  tbe  Chust  shall  die  after  this,  and  all  who  breathe, 
and  seven  days  shall  primitive  silence  reign  over  all  the  earth.  A  new  age  shall 
then  come;  the  earth  shall  give  op  the  dead;  the  judgment  shall  take  place; 
troth,  confidence,  jnstioe,  rewards,  shall  follow,  and  sin  forever  eease.  [Here  tho 
addition  in  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopic  versions  comes  in,  and  in  a  manner  altogether 
consonant  with  the  train  of  thought.  The  sequel  presents  a  sammary  of  it]* 
Sinners  shaU  be  plunged  into  the  bottomless  abyss;  and  paradise  shall  appear  in 
all  its  glory.  All  the  phenomena  of  natnre  will  cease.  A  kthdoTnadt  of  years  is 
the  destined  number  of  these  things.  Ezra  replies,  that  those  are  happy  indeed 
who  keep  the  commandments  of  God ;  bat  alas !  how  few  of  this  character !  Broad 
is  the  road  which  leads  to  destruction.  The  angel  continues:  God  has  created 
two  worlds.  There  are  a  few  precious  things,  and  many  inferior  ones.  The  pre- 
eioos  things  are  the  more  highly  prized,  because  of  the  latter ;  God  wiH  lejoice 
the  more  in  his  elect  few.  Ezra  complains  that  we  were  tnade  of  clay  which 
coold  transgresi,  and  endowed  with  reason.  The  brutes  are  better  off  who  have 
BO  abase  of  reason  to  account  for.  As  the  wicked  are  to  be  raised  from  the  dead 
and  punished,  it  would  be  better  if  they  had  never  been  made.  The  angel  an- 
swers, that  those  who  are  endowed  with  reason  and  freedom  are  justly  held  ac- 
countable, for  they  have  no  excuse. 

Ezra  wishes  to  know,  whether  men  go  immediately  after  death  to  their  retribu* 
tton,  or  whether  they  axe  kept  in  a  place  of  rest  until  the  judgment  day  ^  The 
angel  answers,  that  Ezra  himself,  being  righteous,  is  safe ;  that  the  souls  of  the 
righteous  go  immediately  into  the  presence  of  God ;  that  the  wicked  are  confined 
and  kept  fer  judgment.  These  shall  mourn  for  seven  reasons,  which  are  grven. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  righteous  come  before  God,  they  will  rejoice  for  as 
many  reasons ;  wlMch  are  also  given.  They  shall  forever  behold  the  divine  glory, 
and  be  happy  in  the  presence  of  Qod. 

Ezra  wishes  to  know  whether  any  time  intervenes  between  death  and  retribu- 
tion. The  angel  answers,  that  seven  days  are  occupied  by  souls  in  making  in- 
spection of  all  tlungs ;  then  they  enter  their  final  abode.  Ezra  inquires,  whether 
Intereession  for  departed  spirits  is  lawful  ?  The  angel  informs  him  tikat  it  is  use- 
less, for  their  doom  is  fixed.  [Here  the  addition  in  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopic  ver- 
sions ceases].  Ezra  replies,  that  Abraham,  Moses,  Saorael,  etc.,  interceded  for 
the  wicked ;  why  may  not  he  then  intercede  in  the  case  supposed  ?  The  answef 
is,  that  the  present  is  a  time  of  probation ;  the  Aiture  is  the  final  end,  and  admits 
of  no  change.  Ezra  still  complains  of  the  destiny  of  men,  and  says  it  would  be 
better  had  they  never  been  made.  It  were  better  that  there  were  no  paradise* 
than  to  see  it  and  come  short  of  it.  The  angel  replies,  that  reward  is  oifered  to 
the  good ;  which  is  all  that  ought  to  be  required.  Ezra  is  constrained  at  last  to 
acknowledge,  that  the  tong-soffering  of  GK>d  is  great  towards  perishing  sinners ; 
if  it  were  not  so,  not  a  ten  thousandth  part  of  men  could  be  saved.' 

Chap.  viii.  *  The  present  world  was  made  for  many ;  the  ftiture  one  for  few. 
As  the  earth  affords  abundant  material  for  potter's  vessels,  but  not  much  from 
which  gold  is  extracted,  so  idlny  are  created,  yet  but  few  are  saved.  Ezra  re- 
plies, that  God  arranges  and  disposes  of  all  things  by  his  sovereign  power ;  that 
ha  kills  and  nmkea  alive;  and  oonaequently  H  would  be  easy  fer  him  to  save  alli 
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eipmiaU]'  hii  choMn  people.  Foi  them  he  (Em)  mskes  interewwoB,  ind  potjl 
God  to  for^ve  their  •in*.  The  dWine  iDdignatioD  ahoald  be  turned  aguiut  the 
be&theD,  and  not  igaiiut  hi*  own  cboaen  people.  All  nuD  axe  linneis;  God 
must  not  deal  hirdl/  witli  his  people.  The  angel  then  rejniod*  Ezra,  thlt  when 
n  nmltitaiie  of  leedi  ue  lonm,  all  do  not  ipriag  ap  and  grow ;  in  like  mmnner,  all 
men  will  not  attain  to  fltecnal  life.  Ezra  i>  aaaored  that  he  ii  regarded  with  fa- 
Toor,  and  that  hii  flitare  happineai  i>  certain.  He  ia  forbiddeo  to  urge  the  qaea- 
tion  teipeoting  those  who  periah.  All  had  lihcrtj  u  free  ageata ;  thej  abuaed 
that  liberty,  and  therefore  are  deterring  of  puniahmeot.  Ezra  wiahea  to  know, 
icka*  the  thing*  aigni&ed  will  take  place.' 

Chap.  ii.  I.  The  angel  leila  £ira,  that  the  linal  period  of  the  world  will  be 

preceded  bj  great  oommoliona  of  the  natural  elemeota  and  of  nationa.    When 

■u oh  beginnings  take  place,  the  conaaaunatioD  mast  follow.    The  ungratefiil  and 

lebellioua  muit  be  punished.    Eznioiigfat  not  to  inquire  ao  much  respecting  these, 

but  rather  respecting  theaalration  of  the  righteous.   Ezra  persists  in  his  complaint, 

that  manj  perish  while  only  afew  ate  saTpd.    The  angel  tella  him  that  the  mnnj 

perish,  becaoae  the;  are  produced  for  no  important  purpose  ;  but  the  few,  God'a 

chosen  people,  are  like  to  a  single  choice  grape  on  a  large  duster.    Here  Eira  i* 

commanded  to  go  into  a  field,  Ardath  [Arphad  P]  for  seven  days,  fet  not  to  ikst, 

but  to  live  on  the  flowers.    At  the  end  of  this  period  be  sgain  makes  confessioii, 

'  and  intercedes  for  his  people.     Soon  afler  this  be  sees  a  woman  weeping  and 

mourning.    He  itrivei  to  comfurt  her ;  but  in  Tain.    She  tells  him  that  for  thirty 

jears  she  was  barren.     God  then,  id  anawer  to  her  eaiDeat  prajeri,  gave  her  & 

SOD.    When  he  had  grown  np,  on  his  wedding  day  he  fell  down  dead.     Great 

mourning  followed,  and  she  fled  into  the  Geld,  where  she  is  resolved  to  remain  in- 

oonsolabla  nntil  death.     Ezra  reproirea  her,  and  bids  her  consider  how  much  more 

reason  the  country  has  to  weep  for  ita  moltitudes  slain,  and  the  land  for  ila  pro- 

ductiona  destroyed.    The  woman  refuses  to  return  home.     Ezra  resume*  hie  nar- 

tatMD  of  the  suffering  and  desolate  oondiUon  of  the  land;  Jerusalem  is  deatroyed, 

of  it!  holy  thiDga,  the  lievites  gone  into  captivity,  virgins  are 

,  youth,  strong  and  weak,  are  alt  destroyed  together;  and  every- 

!  entire  control  of  enemies  who  bate  the  Israelites. — The  woiaaa 

lb  a  load  sound,  and  a  city  is  seen  in  the  place  where  she  stood. 

ea  to  explam  the  vision.     The  woman  is  Zion.    The  thirty  years 

e  thirty  years  preceding  the  time  of  building  the  temple  by  Solo- 

ag  at  oblations  desigaates  the  son  which  was  born.     The  naar> 

iahing  of  this  son  was  the  inhabitatjon  of  Jeruialem.    His  sudden  death  means 

the  ruin  of  the  city.    Other  visions  are  to  be  presented,  if  Ezra  will  remain  another 

day.' 

Chap.  li.  lii.  *  In  a  dream  Ezra  sees  a  great  eagle,  with  twelve  wings  and  three 
heads.  From  her  wings,  expanded  over  all  the  earth,  spruDf  other  smaller  wings 
oppoaite  to  them,  of  which  there  were  eight  These  all  vanish,  one  after  another, 
in  varioDs  ways,  until  only  one  head  is  left.  A  lion  then  comes  from  the  foteat, 
•ad  addieases  to  the  eagle  words  of  aevere  reproof  and  threats,  because  of  her  ty- 
rannical reiga.  The  eagle  vanishes  before  him.  The  seer  awakes  fiuigued  and 
diatresaed  with  his  dream.  The  angel  appeara  in  order  to  interpret  it.  The  eagle 
is  the  fourth  beast  in  Daniel's  vision,  i.  e.  the  Roman  empire.  Twelve  kings 
[the  twelve  Csesars]  shall  reign  over  it,  the  second  of  which  shall  have  the  long- 
est reign  [Augustus].  The  eight  secondary  wings  tie  kings  of  short  duration  in 
the  Roman  empire:  [tributary  and  dependent  kings  over  some  of  the  proviitcea  ?J 
Those  perish  at  various  times  and  in  different  vrays.    The  lion  is  the  Anointed 
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Onei  wiko  will  judge  and  eondeimi  oppofing  enemies.  He  will  liberate  the  peo- 
ple of  God,  and  make  thera  bappy  antil  the  time  of  the  jadgment.  Ezra  is  com- 
manded to  write  down  all  this,  and  deposite  it  in  a  secret  place,  but  eecretly  to 
eommanicate  these  matters  to  the  wise.  He  is  commanded  to  wait  seven  days 
more  for  other  disclosures. 

AH  the  people  now  oome  to  Ezra  out  of  the  city,  and  beseech  him  to  return. 
He  comforts  them,  and  bids  them  wait  a  few  days,  and  then  he  will  return  to 
them. 

Chap.  xiii.  After  seven  days,  a  great  wind  arises  on  the  sea,  and  Ezra  beholds 
a  man  surrounded  by  an  innumerable  multitude  of  heavenly  beings.  At  his  voice 
all  nature  shudders.  From  the  four  winds  of  heaven  a  countless  host  assemble 
to  make  war  upon  him.  This  man  [the  Messiah]  raises  up  a  great  mountain  and 
takes  his  station  upon  it.  His  enemies  are  struck  with  terror ;  he  breathes  forth 
fire  and  consumes  them.  He  now  descends  from  the  mountain,  and  is  surround- 
ed by  a  great  multitude  ;  some  are  joyful  and  some  sad.  Ezra  asks  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  these  things.  The  angel  thus  interprets:  The  man  from  the  sea,  is 
he  who  will  liberate  the  creature,  [i.  e.  he  is  the  Messiah].  The  fire  from  his 
mouth,  indicates  the  destruction  which  is  to  take  place  at  his  coming.  "  My  Son 
shall  be  revealed."  The  nations  will  assemble  to  make  war;  he  shall  take  his 
stand  on  the  mount  Zion,  which  shall  be  raised  up  for  the  occasion.  *^  My  Sou" 
shall  reprove  the  nations  for  their  iniquities,  and  shall  destroy  them.  The  peace- 
ful multitude,  gathered  around  him  afler  this,  are  the  ten  tribes  carried  away  cap- 
tive  by  SatmoMasar.  He  will  prepare  the  way  for  their  return,  and  those  who  are 
fefl  of  the  chosen  nation  will  be  protected.  Inasmuch  as  the  man  ascended  flrom 
the  depths  of  the  sea ;  this  shows  that  we  cannot  discern  him  or  his,  until  the 
time  of  his  coming.     Ezra  is  required  to  wait  yet  three  days  more. 

Chap.  ziv.  A  voice  then  speaks  to  him,  and  declares  itself  to  be  the  same  which 
addressed  Moses  out  of  the  burning  bush.    He  is  commanded  to  lay  up  in  his 
mind  all  which  he  had  seen  or  heard.    The  end  approaches.    The  world's  period 
is  divided  into  twelve  parts,  [Ethiopic  version  reads  ten,  which  is  doubtless  the 
correct  reading],  ten  and  one  half  of  which  have  passed  away.    Ezra  is  command- 
ad  to  reprove  his  people,  to  put  his  house  in  order,  and  to  live  in  the  strenuous 
peribrmaaee  of  all  his  duty.    The  old  age  of  the  world  will  bring  many  evils  with 
it.    Ezra  is  commanded  to  procure  many  tablets  and  five  scribes.    He  then  goes 
to  the  people,  admonishes  them  to  live  virtuously,  and  forbids  them  to  seek  him 
for  forty  days.     After  this  he  goes  with  his  scribes  into  the  field  again,  and  there 
a  voice  commands  him  to  drink  from  the  chalice  which  is  proffered  to  him.    He 
drinks,  and  is  filled  with  understanding  and  wisdom.    He  dictates,  and  the  scribes 
write,  during  fbrty  days.    He  is  commanded  to  publish  the  books  thus  written ; 
which  (according  to  the  Ethiopic  and  Arabic  version)  make  ninety-four  volumes.' 
[Here  both  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopic  versions  come  to  a  close,  each  adding  an 
epigraph.    The  epigraph  of  the  Arabic  version  reckons  the  time  of  Ezra's  death, 
and  makes  it  A.  M.  5025 — a  mere  fancy  work  of  some  transcriber]. 

Chap.  XV.  zvi.  These,  which  are  not  a  part  of  the  original  work,  continue  the 
speech  which  God  is  said  to  have  commenced  in  chap.  ziv.  The  substance  of 
them  is  comminaiory.  The  world  shall  be  filled  with  woe,  because  of  its  wicked- 
nees.  God  will  vindicate  the  just,  and  repay  vengeance  to  their  oppressors  and 
adTersaries.  The  Arabians  and  Carmanians  shall  contend  together.  Many  wars 
in  the  north  and  east  will  succeed.  All  the  elements  will  be  in  commotion. 
Babylon  will  be  attacked.  Asia  [Minor]  the  ally  of  Babylon  will  be  smitten  be- 
eanee  of  her  persecutions.    Egypt  and  Syria  shall  be  joined  with  it    Every  Jciai 

VOL,  I.  11 
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of  evil  shftll  come  upon  these  couBtrtes.  The  eTila  are  particaUrized,  ukI  repeat- 
ed at  great  length.  God  who  created  and  governs  all  things,  and  brings  about  all 
eyentfl,  is  able  to  accomplish  all  which  he  threatens.  Sinners  are*  exhorted  to 
cease  from  sin,  specially  from  persecution ;  the  elect  of  God  have  aasorance  that 
they  will  be  safe  and  happy,  while  the  wicked  will  be  sent  to  derooring  fire.' 
[Written  altogether  in  the  spirit  of  many  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles]. 

Thus  ends  this  singolar  production.  The  writers  who  added  the  first 
iwo  and  the  lait  two  chapters  to  the  ancient  woric,  were  not  very  expert. 
The  matter  and  manner  of  these  additions  differ  so  widely  from  the  origi- 
nal book,  that  he  must  be  dim-sighted  indeed  who  does  not  perceive  it. 

I  have  already  remarked,  (p.  77),  that  the  first  two  chapters  are  from 
a  Christian  band ;  probably  from  the  hand  of  a  GerUile  Christian.  The 
anti-Judaic  tendency  is  very  apparent  The  reproaches  against  the  in- 
gratitude, perverseness,  and  rebellion  of  the  Jews,  are  very  severe. 
Threats  of  entire  excision^  and  assurances  of  the  reception  of  the  Gen- 
tiles in  the  room  of  the  Jews,  are  prominent  features  of  the  whole  repre- 
sentation. The  references  to  the  New  Testament  are  plain  and  unde- 
niable; e.  g.  in  1:  30,  <'I  have  gathered  yon  as  a  hen  [gaithereth]  her 
chickens  under  her  wings,"  comp.  Matt.  23:  37.  So  also  in  2:  11 ;  ^^  I 
will  ^ve  to  them  [the  favoured  Gentiles]  eternal  habitations,  which  I 
have  before  prepared  for  them,'*  comp.  John  14:  2.  Luke  16:  9 ;  so  2: 
12,  "  The  tree  of  life  shall  be  theirs,"  [lignum  vitae  —  ta'^^nrt  ys])  comp. 
Bev.  22:  2 ;  also  2:  40,  '^  Zi<m  • .  •  shall  enclose  candidatos  tuoSj"  i.  e. 
those  who  are  arrayed  in  splendid  white  robes,  comp.  Rev.  6: 11.  7: 18^ 
14.  Again  in  2:  42,  ''I  saw  on  mount  Zion  a  great  multitude  which  no 
one  can  number,  praising  Grod,"  etc,  comp.  Bev.  14: 1 ;  so  in  2: 18,^9, 
^'  twelve  trees  laden  with  various  fruits"  for  the  righteous,  and  as  many 
fountains  of  milk  and  honey,  comp.  Bev.  22:  1,  2. 

In  connection  with  this  last  passage  in  2:  19,  the  writer  adds :  ''  [I 
have  prepared]  seven  inmiense  mountains,  having  roses  and  lilies,  in 
which  I  will  fill  thy  sons  with  joy."  In  this  last  part  the  writer  would 
seem  to  have  had  in  his  mind  the  book  of  Enoch,  ch.  xxiv,  where  seven 
mountains,  covered  with  odoriferous  trees,  are  presented  as  the  place  of 
future  paradise ;  or  perhaps  both  drew  from  some  oommon  sooroe.  When, 
or  by  whom,  these  chapters  wel*e  added,  we  have  at  presait  no  means 
of  deciding.  The  Christian  cast  of  them  is  undisguised ;  and  they  seem 
to  have  been  prefixed  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  profitable  pe- 
rusal of  the  older  work  which  follows. 

The  last  two  chapters  (xv.  xvi.)  are  of  a  less  specific  character,  and 
must  probably  have  come  from  a  different  hand.  They  are  filled  with 
general  denunciations  against  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  are  severelj- 
comminatory,  altogether,  as  has  ahready  been  remarked,  in  the  strain  of 
jnuch  that  is  found  in  the  so-called  Sibylline  Oracles.    The  references 
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to  New  Testament  views  are,  in  some  places,  sofficie&tlj  plaia ;  e.  g« 
16:  29  compared  with  Matt  24:  40,  41 ;  16:  42 — 45,  compared  with  1 
Cor.  7:  29—31 ;  15:  8,  9  compared  with  Rev.  6:  9,  10.  Indeed  the 
whole  piece  is  a  designed,  although  humble  and  unsuccessful,  inutation 
of  Matt  xxiv,  as  Lodie  has  remarked,  EinL  p.  99.  The  whole  tenor 
of  this  after-piece  seems  to  indicate,  that  when  it  was  written,  there 
were  internal  commotions  in  the  Boman  empire,  and  that  foreign  na- 
tions were  ft<«Ml«"g  it  with  violence.  Liicke  places  it  somewhere  be- 
tween A*  D.  250  and  300.  In  the  absence  of  all  satisfactory  diagnos- 
tics of  time,  this  conjecture  may  be  allowed* 

The  aaeient  and  main  body  of  the  work  (ch.  ili — ^xiv.)  constitutes  a 
whole  by  itself.  Its  main  objeet  is  plain  and  simple ;  and  this  is,  to 
oomfort  the  people  of  God,  L  e.  the  Jews,  in  their  state  of  depression, 
persecation,  and  exile,  with  the  hope  of  future  deliverance.  So  far 
there  is  a  resiemblance  to  the  Apocalypse ;  although  I  do  not  perceive 
any  satisfaclory  evidence  that  the  writer  of  this  ancient  work  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  Apocalypse.  All  the  action  of  the  piece  is  managed 
by  the  intervention  of  visions,  dreams,  and  angel-interpreters ;  and  in 
this  respect,  the  ancient  part  of  the  book  differs  entirely  from  that  of  the 
first  two  and  last  two  chapters,  which  employ  no  means  of  such  a  nature. 

The  writer^s  impatience  of  spirit,  under  the  pressure  of  calamities 
which  bad  come  upon  his  nation  and  himself,  is,  from  first  to  last,  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  representation.  The  great  proUem  is :  How 
can  the  more  wicked  heathen  remain  not  only  unpunished,  but  even  lord 
it  over  God's  heritage,  while  that  heritage  is  subjected  to  every  kind  ai 
ignominy  and  vexation  in  a  state  of  exile  and  oppression  ?  Ezra  is  so 
disquieted  at  this,  that  he  not  only  urges  a  solution  of  the  difficulty,  but 
fiom  beginning  to  end  dwells  upon  the  same  theme,  and  repeats  the 
same  questions ;  so  that,  as  Liicke  has  well  observed,  it  needed  an  an- 
gel's patience  to  bear  with  his  questions. 

The  general  costume  is  a  designed  imitation  of  the  books  of  Daniel 
and  Zechariah.  But  the  matter  is  ci  such  a  nature  as  renders  the  ques- 
tion a  little  difficult,  after  all,  whether  the  writer  was  a  Jew  or  a  Chris- 
tian. On  the  (me  side  it  is  evident,  that  Jetnsh  sympathies  originated 
the  whole  plan  of  the  work.  Indignation  against  foreign  nations,  the 
oppressors  of  the  Jews,  and  contempt  and  hatred  of  them,  are  everywhere 
visible.  The  fable  of  Behemoth  and  Leviathan  (6:  49  seq.)  shows  at 
least  a  fiuniliarity  with  Jewish  conceits.  In  13:  39,  40,  the  Messiah  is 
repres^ited  as  collecting  and  bringing  out  of  exile  the  ten  tribes  in  Aa- 
STria.  Everywhere  an  anxiety  is  shown,  to  satisfy  the  Jews  that  their 
present  sufferings  are  to  be  attributed  partly  to  thdr  sins,  and  partly  to 
the  character  of  the  times,  which  are  the  old  age,  or  the  iron  age,  of  the 
world ;  and  that  patient  endurance  will  at  last  bring  th^n  out  of  their 
sad  condition. 
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On  the  other  hand,  in  7: 28,  as  the  text  now  stands,  it  is  said:  ^<  Mj 
Son  Jesus,  with  those  who  are  with  him,  shall  be  revealed,  etc ;"  and 
again  in  7:  29,  ^'  After  those  [400]  jeare,  mj  Son  the  Christ  shall  die, 
and  all  men  who  have  breath."  We  cannot  suppose  that  any  mere 
Jew,  af^r  the  conunencement  of  the  Christian  era,  would  have  writ- 
ten in  this  manner ;  and  after  this  period  the  book  was  probably  writ- 
ten, as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequeL  But  neither  the  Arabic  not  Ethiopic 
versions  have  the  word  Jesus,  but  onlj  Messiah  ;  which  might  be  taken 
bj  a  Jew  from  Ps.  ii.  Besides,  along  with  these  seeminglj  Gknsticui  ele* 
ments  are  intermingled  clear  Jewish  ones  at  the  same  time.  '^  Those 
who  are  with  him, "  (in  7:  28),  appears  to  refer  to  the  common  Jewish 
expectation,  that  the  ancient  prophets  were  to  accompany  the  Messiah, 
whenever  he  should  make  his  appearance.  The  fact  that  the  Christ 
is  to  die  after  400  years,  and  all  other  men  with  him,  shows  the  Rab- 
binic conceit  of  two  Messiahs,  ihe  Son  of  David  and  die  Son  of  Joseph. 
The  latter  was  represented  by  the  Jews  as  mortal  and  perishable.  Ab 
to  the  time  during  which  the  Messiah's  development  would  be  made,  it 
was  stated  very  differently  by  different  writers,  even  among  the  ancient 
Babbins.  The  Tractatus  Sanhedrin  mentions  seven  different  periods  ; 
the  period  of  seventy  years ;  of  three  generations ;  365  years ;  7000 
years ;  so  long  as  the  world  has  lasted  until  the  commencement  of  this 
Messianic  reign ;  from  the  flood  until  the  same  period ;  and  400  years. 
The  last  period  was  vouched  for  by  Rabbi  Dusa,  who  says,  that  in  Ps. 
xc  it  is  written :  '^  Make  us  glad,  according  to  the  days  in  which  we 
have  been  afflicted  " ;  which,  he  adds,  was  400  years  [in  Egypt],  G<en. 
15;  18. 

At  any  rate  such  views  of  the  Messianic  period  are  not  GhrisHan  / 
for  the  Christians  always  represented  a  thousand  years  as  the  period  of 
th&;  Messianic  reign.  Nor  is  the  death  of  the  Messiah,  with  that  of  all 
men,  just  before  the  day  of  glory  and  the  final  judgment  (see  ch.  7: 29 
— 35),  at  all  consonant  with  early  Christian  views.  We  are  compelled 
then,  by  the  essential  elements  in  general  of  the  work  before  us,  to  as- 
cribe it  to  a  Jewish  origin  ;  and  the  special  Christology  of  it,  if  there  be 
such,  to  an  interpolating  hand,  such  an  one  as  added  chap.  i.  ii.  xv.  xvi. 
to  the  body  of  the  work. 

In  that  portion  of  the  book  which  is  added  by  the  Arabic  and  Ethi- 
opic versions,  after  7;  35,  the  question  is  stroi^y  lu'ged  upon  the  angel 
by  Ezra :  Whether  souls  after  death  enter  immediately  up<m  their  .final 
destiny  ?  The  reply  is  affirmative ;  with  the  exception,  that  they  are 
permitted  to  wander  over  the  universe  for  seven  days  after  the  death  of 
the  body.  There  seems  also  to  be  a  hint,  in  7: 51,  of  a  separate  abode 
of  the  righteous  after  death.  Yet  neither  of  these  is  so  peculiarly  either 
Jewish  or  Christian,  that  it  can  afford  any  good  evidence  of  the  partio- 
ular  religious  views  of  the  writer. 
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The  Tiffion  of  the  woman  in  9:38-— 10:  60  renundt  oiie»  as  LudLe 
has  remarked,  of  Bev.  12: 1  seq.  Yet  the  explanation  given  bj  the  angeL 
(10:  88  seq.)  is  verj  diverse  frc»n  the  matter  of  Rev.  ziL  Again,  the 
hon.  (11: 87  seq.)  has  some  resemblance  to  the  representation  oiJuhn  in 
Bev.  5: 5 ;  jet  tiie  chastisemeiit  inflicted  by  the  lion  [i.  e.  ihie  Anointed 
One]  is  of  80  general  a  nature  (12:81 — S5)j  that  nothing  more  than 
mch  Messianic  views  as  a  Jew  might  entertain,  are  neoessarilj  to  be 
btoug^t  into  the  account.  Again,  the  Messiah  appears  in  chap,  xiii ; 
bat  while  he  destroys  all  his  enemies  by  the  fiery  breath  of  his  mouthy 
and  vindicates  the  cause  of  the  just,  still  in  18:40  the  ten  tribes  are 
hrought  to  view  as  peculiar  objects  of  his  favor  and  protection. 

On  the  whole  we  cannot  w^  doubt  that  the  w<Nrk  under  examination 
is  of  Jewish  origin,  and  perhaps  from  a  Jew  belonging  to  the  ten  tribes, 
but  8c»newhat  interpolated  by  Christian  hands.  How  much  it  has  suf- 
fered in  the  way  of  interpolation  and  abscission,  is  plain  enough  from  a 
comparison  of  the  Latin,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic  o^ies ;  the  former  of 
which  differs  widely  indeed  from  the  others ;  but  the  latter  two  also 
difler  from  each  other  in  a  great  variety  of  places.  The  uneaaameal 
character  of  the  work  has  exposed  it  to  be  tampered  with,  even  firom 
very  early  times. 

As  TO  THB  TDCK  in  which  the  book  was  written,  there  seems  to  be 
no  satisfactory  external  evidence.    It  has  been  alleged,  that  Barnabas' 
Bpistle,  c  12,  quotes  Ezra  5 :  5.     The  words  of  Barnabas  are :   xof 
Xtyu  KpQtogf  Srap  ivhrv  xXid'jj  xcu  avaat^^  xau  or  aw  ex  Ivlov  aificuj- 
tain;  the  wiMrds  of  Ezra  are :  Mde  ligno  eanguU  stUlahit.    The  re- 
semblance is  plain  ;  but  as  to  actual  quotaHon  it  is  quite  uncertain ; 
and  equally  uncalain  is  a  suj^posed  reference  to  Ez.  2:  16,  in  Clemens 
Bom.  L  50.     Clement  simply  quotes  Is.  26:  20.     In  the  quotations 
from  Ezra,  found  in  Ambrose  De  Bono  Mortis  c  X.  XI.  Comm.  in 
Luc  2:  21 ;  in  Opus  Imperf.,  in  Matth.  XX.  Horn.  34 ;  and  in  Jerome, 
advars.  Vigilantium  and  Ep.  ad  Domn.  et  Bogat,  no  aid  is  afforded  to- 
ward the  solution  of  the  question  before  us.    Jerome -speaks  contemp- 
tuously of  the  book,  and  avers  that  only  heretics  read  it ;  which,  how- 
ever, after  what  Clement  of  Alexandria  has  said  of  it,  in  Strom.  IIL  16, 
attributing  it  to  "Eadqag  o  nQO(pT^tffgf  must  be  understood  with  much 
qualification.    Ambrose  also  manifests  as  high  a  regard  for  it  as  Clem- 
ent of  Alexandria ;  De  Bono  Mortis,  cap.  X.  XI. 

We  most  resort  then  to  internal  evidence.  And  here  it  is  evident 
from  the  tone,  manner,  and  costume  of  the  book,  that  it  was  written 
after  the  period  when  Babbinic  conceits  began  to  abound.  The  fable 
of  Behemoth  and  Leviathan ;.  the  ninety-four  books  which  Ezra  wrote 
(14:  44);  the  predicted  proximity  of  the  Messianic  reign  (4:  42);  all  sa- 
vour of  a  date  subsequent  to  the  birth  ci  Christ.    Bat  in  partioular,  the 
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▼iaoB  in  ch.  9:  d6-*10:  51^  and  tibe  passage  in  dL  3:  1,  fdaiiily  and 
ezplkitlj  mow  the  niiiioiis  oonditioii  of  Jerusalem  (10:  48),  and  show 
that  the  author  must  have  lived  after  the  destruction  of  that  dty  hj  the 
Bomans.  The  destmction  of  it  bj  Nebuchadneesar  is  fairly  out  of 
qaeetioOf  considering  the  other  historical  matter  to  which  ihe  book 
everywhere  adverts. 

I  see  nothing  against  the  suppositioo,  that  the  author  has  given  the 
true  date  of  his  book,  at  the  commencement  of  it  in  3: 1.  He  sajs  ^  he 
was  in  Babylon  [Borne]  in  the  SOth  year  of  the  ruin  of  the  city,'  when 
the  seiies  of  his  visions  OMnmeneed ;  consequently  at  the  end  of  the 
first  century.  In  12: 13  seq.,  the  a^gel,  in  explaining  the  vision  of  the 
eagle  [the  Roman  emfMrej  says,  that  ^ftoeft'^ki]^  shall  reign  in  it;  the 
second  of  which  [Augustus]  shaU  reign  longer  than  any  one  of  the 
twelve.  And  as  to  the  number  twehey  such  a  number  would  not  proba- 
bly be  designated,  if  more  or  less  than  this  number  of  Roman  EmperorB 
had  abeady  reigned.  We  seem,  then,  to  have  good  ground  here  for  the 
ooBclnsion,  that  the  book  before  us  (which  is  plainly  a  continuous  whole) 
was  written  at  the  dose  qS  the  first  century ;  and  probeHy  by  some  Jew 
then  in  exile. 

Whiston,  H.  Dodwell,  Bamage,  Fabricius,  Corrodi,  Storr,  Kaiser, 
and  F.  Liicke,  suppose  the  book  to  have  been  written  at  the  dose  of  the 
first  century,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  second.  Semler  and  Vogd 
maintain  that  it  was  written  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  so  does  Dr. 
Laurence,*  in  his  edition  of  it  translated  from  the  Ethiopic  Ms.  at 
Oxford,  1820.  8vo.  Hartwig^  in  his  Jpoh^fie^  p.  241,  sets  it  down  to 
A.  D.  217. 

The  Messianic  passages  of  the  genuine  book  are  not  numerous. 
They  may  be  found  in  4:  30  seq.  6:  25  seq.  7:  26  seq.  12: 32  seq.  13: 
2G— ^7.  Among  these  are  probably  some  CkruHan  glosses,  which 
have  crept  into  the  text     Independently  oE  these,  I  can  perceive  noth- 


*Dr.  Laurence,  in  order  to  make  out  the  twelve  kings,  begins  with  the  original 
first  seven  kings  of  Rome,  and  then  adds  five  others  who  aimed  at  dominion. 
The  long  reign  of  the  second  is  that  of  Numa  Pompilius.  The  eight  small  wings 
(11:  11)  he  represents  as  persons  aiming  at  supreme  command,  e.  g.  Sulpitius  the 
tribune,  Marius  (major),  Cinna,  Marius  (minor),  Carbo,  Sertorius,  Lepidus,  and 
Antony.  The  three  heads  (11:  SJd— 31)  are  Sylla,  Pompey,  and  Caesar.  The 
learned  author  seems  more  confident  than  usual,  in  this  reckoning.  Bot  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  he  has  given  to  the  book  an  origin  which  precedes  the  Chris- 
tian era ;  and  such  an  exegesis  seems  expedient,  in  order  to  support  this  view. 
A.  F.  Gfroerer,  in  an  edition  of  the  fourth  book  of  Ezra  (Stutgard  1840),  assigns 
with  confidence  the  date  of  the  book  to  A.  D.  90,  and  applies,  as  I  have  done 
above,  the  twelve  wings  to  the  twelve  emperors  in  succession  after  Julius  Qiesar. 
The  eight  smaller  wings  he  applies  to  the  eight  princes  and  heads  of  parties  in 
Judea ;  see.  165,  Note. 
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mg  wUeh  a  Jew  might  not  have  written,  during  the  first  o^itiiry  of  our 
era.  I  might  except,  perhaps,  the  fact  that  the  tone  of  the  Hesaianie 
representatione  is  rather  too  remote  for  a  mere  Jew,  from  that  which  we 
shoold  ex|)ect  from  the  eaamal  Jews  of  that  periocL  It  is  of  a  gpirttual 
rather  than  of  a  temporal  cast ;  although  the  latter  accasionallj  appears. 
Yet  all  Jews,  it  may  be,  did  not  think  or  reason  in  the  same  manner  in 
respect  to  this  subject ;  and  the  experience  which  the  Jewish  naticm  had 
gone  through,  at  the  end  of  the  first  century,  might  well  have  sobered 
some  of  the  wcn^ldly  notions  abqut  the  Messianic  reign,  which  the  Jews 
in  general  entertained. 

The  reader,  who  designs  to  study  thoroughly  the  Apocalypse^  may  be 
assured  that  his  time  will  not  be  lost  in  a  diligent  perusal  of  the  fourth 
book  of  Ezra.  The  costume  given  by  the  spirit  of  the  age  to  books  of 
this  nature ;  a  considerable  number  of  the  idioms  of  the  New  Testa- 
meat  ;  the  tone  of  feeling  common  among  the  Jews  of  the  first  century ; 
and  many  other  matters  of  no  nnall  interest  to  the  interpreter  and  critic ; 
are  developed  in  this  production,  in  such  a  way  as  tends  much  to  famil- 
iarize any  one  with  things  of  this  nature.  And  this  is  an  end,  the 
attainment  of  which  is  worthy  of  strenuous  efibrt 

[The  rearfSer  will  find  the  literature  of  the  book,  beat  of  sll,  in  Fabri^ms,  Codex 
Paeadepigraph.  Tom.  II.  p.  174  aeq.;  alao  in  Whiaton'a  Apoat  Conaitutt;  Dod- 
we]l*a  Diaaertl.  Cyprianicae,  IV. ;  Baanage  Hiat.  de  Juift,  VI.  2 ;  Liee'a  Diaaertt. 
tbeol.,  mathemat.,  phyaical,  I.  p.  13  aeq. ;  Semler,  theolog.  Briefe,  erate  Saml.  p. 
IM  aeq. ;  Corrodi,  Geachichte  dea  Chiltaamoa,  I.  §  7;  Laurence,  Book  of  Ezra 
translated,  etc.  1820. 8vo.;  Gfroerer'a  repablieation  oi  thia,  Stutg.  1840 ;  and  Locke, 
Einleit.  in  die  Offenbarung  Johannia,  1633.  Bvo.] 

C 

(d)  The  Sibjiline  Oreclea. 

The  time  has  heen,  when  the  question  respecting  the  origin  and  gen- 
uineness of  these  Oracles  excited  great  interest  among  the  learned  in 
£un>pe.  Of  hite  this  interest  appears  to  have  greatly  subsided ;  indeed 
it  has  almost  become  extinct,  as  to  any  practical  purpose.  Formerly 
the  subject  was  much  overrated ;  in  the  not  unnatural  course  of  things 
It  has  now  come  to  be  as  much  underrated. 

In  the  mieantime  the  diligent  inquirer,  who  is  solicitously  seeking  light, 
from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come,  which  may  aid  him  to  understand 
the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  will  find  himself  well  repaid  for  an 
attentive  reading  of  the  SiUylline  Orades.  They  are,  to  be  sure,  as 
they  now  He  before  us,  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  compositions.  They 
are  all,  moreover,  in  the  farm  of  Greek  verse ;  but  they  come  from  dif- 
ferent bands,  being  made  up  by  the  contributions  of  heathen,  Jewish, 
and  Christiaa  writers,  and  they  bek>ng  to  different  ages.  They  contain 
m»n»  things  which  are  doubtless  older  than  the  Christian  era;  some 
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which  most  hare  been  ccmiposed  during  the  first  and  second  oentmies; 
and  some  which  must  be  assigned  to  a  period  after  the  dose  of  the  fourth 
oentoiy.  They  have  been  put  together  into  one  mass,  hj  some  person 
who  lived  subsequent  to  this  peiiod ;  who,  in  order  to  make  out  an  ap 
pearaooe  of  tmcf^  or  eonnecHon,  has  added  here  and  there  some  passa* 
ges  for  this  purpose ;  which,  however,  may  generally  be  separated  from 
ike  original  matter  of  the  woA,  by  the  tenor  of  its  composition  and  by 
its  incongruity  with  the  context 

The  reader,  who  has  had  no  opportunity  for  an  acquaintance  with 
this  extraordinary  book,  which  has  now  become  rare  through  want  of 
interest  in  the  public  mind,  and  consequaitly  a  lack  of  editors,  wiU  not 
be  displeased  with  some  account  of  it  here,  as  it  has  a  bearing  on  the 
great  subject,  to  the  discussion  of  which  the  present  work  is  devoted. 

The  time  has  been,  in  very  early  ages  of  Christianity,  when  many 
leading  Christian  writers  quoted  sudb  of  the  Sibylline  oracles  as  were 
then  extant,  with  almost  as  much  frequency  and  assurance  as  they  did 
the  Scriptures  themselves.  Celsus,  the  great  c^poser  of  Christianity, 
(about  A.  D.  150),  derides  the  Christians  for  the  frequent  use  they  make 
of  them,  and  avers  that  they  are  plainly  the  productions,  not  of  heathen 
writers,  but  of  Christians  who  have  assumed  the  name  of  the  Sibyl  in 
order  to  deceive.  Athenagoras,  Justin  Martyr,  Theophilus,  and  Q^ 
ment  of  Alexandria,  all  appeal  to  th^n  as  the  work  of  heathen  prophet- 
esses ;  who,  however,  were  inspired  in  like  manner  as  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets, according  to  their  opinion.  They  supposed,  that  God  had  thus 
compelled  even  heathenism  itself  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  and  imr 
portance  of  revelation. 

In  the  mean  time,  not  all  of  the  Christian  fathers  appear  to  have  been 
of  the  same  opinion.  Irenaeus,  Cyprian,  and  others,  do  not  appeal  to 
the  Sibylline  Oracles  at  alL  Origen,  when  he  comes  to  those  objections 
of  Celsus  which  have  respect  to  the  Christian  use  of  the  Sibylline  On^ 
cles,  treats  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  he  does  not  think  much 
of  these  Oracles.  But  in  the  fourth  century  again  we  find  great  stress 
laid  upon  them.  Eusebius,  Lactantius,  and  Augustine  frequentiy  quote 
them.  Lactantius  appears  to  have  had  almost  a  monomania  respecting 
their  importance ;  as  he  scaroely  argues  a  single  point  without  continu- 
ally appealing  to  them.  Eusebius  and  Augustine  are  more  wary,  inas- 
much as  they  seem  to  feel  the  difficulty  made  by  tiie  assertion  of  the 
heathen,  that  they  were  interpolated,  if  not  wholly  ccMuposed,  by  Chris* 
tians. 

In  times  subsequent  to  the  age  of  Eusebius  and  Lactantius,  we  find  Je- 
rome, Optatus,  Palladius,  Sozomen,  Junilius,  and  otherBf  occasionally  ap- 
pealing to  the  Sibylline  Oracles.  But  in  most  cases,  the  fathers  in  gene- 
ral appealed  to  them  only  when  arguing  against  the  heathen  in  favour  of 
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Qiristiaiuty ;  not  in  proof  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  in 
generaL  Their  view  of  them  seems  to  have  been,  that  they  might  be 
employed,  to  a  very  important  purpose,  in  the  way  of  argumerUum  ctd 
hominem*  Professing  to  be  the  productions  of  the  heathen  prophetesses, 
Christians  were  ready  to  say  to  the  heathen :  Listen  to  what  your  own 
diviners  have  declared !  Even  those  fathers,  however,  who  declined  to 
rely  on  these  Oracles,  do  not  s^pear  to  have  come  out  with  any  decided 
declarations  against  their  genuineness  or  importance.  They  were  not 
willing  to  reject  idd  in  a  good  cause,  let  it  come  from  what  quarter  it 
might  If  the  whole  composition  were  a  fictitious  matter,  stUl  they 
deemed  it  as  having  a  tendency  to  confirm  that  which  was  true  and 
good. 

During  the  middle  ages  these  Oracles  went  almost  into  desuetude ; 
yet  more  from  neglect  than  opposition.  It  was  not  until  sometime  after 
the  Reformation,  that  they  were  brought  into  special  notice,  and  made, 
at  last,  the  theme  of  animated  discussion.  Betuleius,  Castalio,  Opso- 
p&us,  Casaubon,  Scaliger,  J.  Capell,  Blondell,  Manesius,  Hombeck,  H. 
Dodwell,  G.  J.  Yossius,  Cotelerius,  J.  Marck,  E.  Schmidt,  Crasset, 
Nehring,  Whiston,  Beveridge,  J.  Yossius,  Grrotius,  J.  Reiske,  Simon, 
Da  Pin,  Tentzel,  Daubuz,  Gallaeus,  Ekhard,  and  others,  engaged  more 
or  less  in  this  discussion,  and  on  difierent  sides  of  it,  some  defending  the 
genuineness  of  the  books  in  question,  and  others  assailing  it  and  labour- 
ing to  destroy  their  credit 

Kecently  Prof.  B.  Thorladus  of  Copenhagen  has,  after  another  long 
cessation  of  interest  in  the  subject,  endeavoured  to  recall  the  attention  of 
the  learned  to  the  ancient  work  before  us.  In  a  Latin  volume,  publish- 
ed in  1815  (Hafh.  8vo.  pp.  172),  he  has  subjected  them  to  a  more  search- 
ing operation  of  criticism  than  any  which  they  had  before  received.  Yet 
still  his  undertaking  was  left  in  an  unfinished  state.  In  1819  Prof. 
Bleek,  then  a  young  student  at  Berlin,  published  an  examination  of 
Thorladus,  and  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles  themselves,  which  seems  in 
general  to  have  satisfied  the  learned  in  regard  to  the  subject  This 
may  be  found  in  the  Theologische  Zeitschrift  of  Schleiermacher,  de 
Wette,  and  Liicke,  Heft  X  IL  I  have  been  greatly  assisted  by  it  in 
my  investigations  of  the  work  imder  consideration,  and  cheerfully  ex- 
press my  acknowledgments  to  Prof.  Bleek. 

Hie  work  as  heretofore  published,  consists  of  eight  books.  Recently 
A.  Mai  has  discovered  and  puldished  Lib.  XI.  XIL  XIII.  XIY.  Books 
GL  X.  ribiain  as  yet  undiscovered,  or  at  least  unpublished ;  nor  do  we 
know  whether  there  are  more  than  fourteen  books.  All  the  lately 
discovered  books  bear  evident  marks,  with  a  few  exceptions,  of  late  com- 
position. To  a  late  period,  also,  must  be  asMgned  the  first  two  books, 
with  the  exception  of  the  proem  to  the  firsts  which  ccmsists  of  ninty-four 
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lines.  Of  this  proem  I  shall  saj  a  word  in  the  seqad.  I  beg^  mm 
with  the  first  book,  as  it  stands  in  the  usual  Mss.  of  the  Sibylline 
Oracles. 

It  conunencef  with  a  d^scriptjon  of  tbe  creation  of  tbe  world  by  the  rapreme 
Beiug<t  modelled  for  the  moit  part  after  the  fint  chapter  of  Genesw.  The  orea- 
tton  and  fall  of  man  are  related ;  and  then  the  biblical  history  is  looaeiy  followed 
down  to  the  period  of  tlie  flood,  and  thence  to  the  building  of  Babel.  Here,  in 
order  to  keep  up  some  Bemblance  of  heathen  origin,  the  writer  introduces  the  four 
ages  of  Hesiod,  and  copies  them  in  his  description  somewhat  closely,  with  the 
exception  that  he  divides  Hesiod's  third  age  into  two,  which,  however,  he  does 
not  distinguish  from  each  other  with  any  good  degree  of  precision.  His  fifth  race 
afe  the  giants  (cVca)  who  immediately  preceded  the  flood.  Noah  was  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  character  of  this  race.  He  is  warned  to  build  an  ark.  He 
preaches  to  the  people  and  warns  them.  Two  of  his  sermons  are  given.  He 
predicts  that  Phrygia  will  be  the  place  where  the  new  development  of  the  human 
race  will  be  made,  afler  the  destruction  by  the  flood.  But  his  hearers  do  not  lis- 
ten to  him.  The  flood  comes  and  destroys  them  all.  At  length  the  waters  abate, 
and  Noah  lands  on  the  top  of  Ararat  in  Phrygia  !  All  which  are  in  the  ark  go 
forth,  and  a  new  and  golden  age  of  men  begins,  the  sixth  in  order  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world. 

Here  the  Sibyl,  who  feigns  herself  to  be  a  daughter-in-law  of  Noah,  congratu- 
lates herself  on  her  escape.  She  predicts  a  future  Messiah,  afler  some  intervening 
reigns.  The  men  of  the  golden-  age,  (the  gixUt  if  we  reckon  the  whole,  but  only 
the  first  if  we  count  from  the  flood),  peacefully  pass  into  Hades,  where  they  live 
until  the  judgment  \  a  race  of  Titans  succeed,  who  undertake  the  building  of  Ba- 
bel, that  they  may  scale  the  heavens.  These  are  destroyed  \  and  from  these  the 
writer  makes  a  leap  down  to  the  Messianic  times,  which  he  describes  with  evi- 
dent reference  to  the  Gospel-history.  The  miracles,  death,  resurrection,  and  as- 
cension of  Christ  are  brought  into  view ;  and  finally  the  subjugation  and  disper- 
sion of  ti^e  Jews  by  the  Romans. 

Book  n.  is  in  some  Mss.  connected  with  Book  I,  and  is  evidently  a  continua- 
tion of  it.  It  commences  with  fearful  commination  of  the  ^*  seven  hilled  city." 
General  distress  and  slaughter  succeed,  so  that  the  human  race  become  nearly 
extinct.  Those  who  remain  will  be  preserved  and  greatly  blessed.  A  crown  of 
glory  will  be  held  out  to  view,  for  all  who  will  enter  into  the  contest  against  sin, 
and  obtain  the  victory  over  it  ^  especially  will  the  crown  be  given  to  martyrs. 

Next  follow  ninety-three  verses,  taken  almost  verbatim  from  the  Nov^ixut^  of 
Pseudo-Fhocylides,  which  are  mere  moral  aphorisms  or  proverbs.  They  are  an 
unquestionable  interpolation,  and  are  found  only  in  the  Cod.  Reg.  They  are  in- 
serted by  Gallaeus  (whose  edition  I  use),  afler  v.  55  of  Book  II.  The  connection 
is  interrupted  by  them,  and  it  were  better  to  omit  them. 

Verse  149  seq.  the  writer  goes  on  to  give  an  account  of  the  disastrous  times 
which  will  precede  the  final  judgment,  in  which  war,  flmtiae,  pestileace,  etc., 
will  rage.  The  people  of  Israel  will  go  to  look  up  the  ten  tribes,  and  will  per- 
ish. Elijah  will  come  from  heaven.  Fiery  flames  will  consume  all  tilings,  hea- 
ven and  earth  and  Hades.  Then  follows  the  summons  of  all  souls  to  judgment, 
by  the  angels;  the  resurrection  of  the  body  ;  the  judgment  by  the  Eternal  on  his 
throne  and  Christ  on  his  right  hand ;  all  will  pass  through  the  fires  of  the  last 
day ;  the  righteous  to  their  purification,  hut  the  wieked  to  their  final  and  eternal 
rum  and  misery  \  [an  idea  that  savours  atrou^y  of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory]. 
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Tlie  Sibyl  oonelndefl  by  eonfesfion  of  ein,  and  earnest  supplieaAion  Uiat  she  may 
obtain  mercy  in  that  tremendona  day. 

That  these  two  books  constitute  one  composition,  coming  from  the 
same  hand,  Bleek  has  rendered  altogether  probable.  At  the  beginning 
of  Book  L  the  Sibyl  declares  that  she  intends  to  touch  oftnoaa  TtQiv  ye- 
f99ep,  fioifa  t  iariif,  inoistsa  ta  fiAXei  i<scM&ai  xotr/ucp.  This  promise 
is  performed  only  in  case  we  suppose  that  Books  L  IL  belong  to  the 
same  composition.  That  these  books  are  of  late  composition,  is  clear 
from  the  fact^  that  no  writer  quotes  them  until  the  fifth  century.  The 
matter  of  them  is  such,  that  had  Lactantius  (for  example)  known  any- 
tlung  of  them,  he  would  not  have  failed  to  quote  them  largely ;  espe« 
dally  in  his  book  on  eschatoiogy,  Instt  YII. 

In  the  edition  of  Gallaeas,  siztj-two  verses  are  prefixed  to  Book  III,  which  are 
foreign  to  the  Oracles.  (In  like  manner  this  editor  has  prefixed  eighty-fonr 
▼enes,  transcribed  from  Theophilus  ad  Aatol.,  to  Book  I.)  Of  the  sixty-two 
Terses,  thirty -five  are  monotheistic  simply,  and  evidently  are  a  mere  abridgment 
of  the  eighty-four  verses  just  mentioned,  which  bear  the  same  character.  The 
remaining  twenty-seven  verses,  (from  a  different  hand),  predict  tlie  advent  of  the 
Messiah,  the  punishment  of  Rome  when  he  again  appears,  and  finally  the  last 
judgment. 

Book  in.  1 — 80,  as  printed  in  GhiUaens,  contains  a  description  of 
Bellas  [Beliar  or  Belisd],  who,  with  pretended  miracles,  will  deceive 
many  and  lead  them  astray ;  after  which  comes  the  general  judgment. 
Probably  this  constituted  originally  one  and  the  same  piece  with  the 
preceding  twenty-seven  lines ;  but  some  lines  have  evidently  been  in- 
terpolated. Bleek  ascribes  this  part  of  the  book  to  an  Alexandrine 
Jew,  who  lived  about  40  B.  C. 

Book  III.  35 — 99  exhibits  a  roost  singular  production,  beginning  with  a  mythic 
account  of  Babel,  and  ending  with  the  fable  of  Saturn,  Rhea,  the  Titans,  Jupiter^ 
Neptone,  and  Pluto.  From  a  heathen  hand  it  must  have  come ;  or  else  from  one 
which  designedly  imitated  the  manner  of  the  heathen.  It  seems  to  be  the  oldest 
piece  in  the  whole  work;  and  a  part  of  it  (the  commencement)  is  quoted  by  Jo- 
•ephus,  and  also  by  Alexander  Polyhistor  (about  140  B.  C.)  \  so  that  it  must  bo 
nearly  200  years  older  than  the  Christian  era.  The  reception  of  this  into  the 
Sibylline  Oracles,  wears  the  appearance  of  having  been  made  with  design  to  es- 
tabliflh  their  pretences  to  a  heathen  origin. 

Book  III.  100 — 133  contains  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Jewish  empire  under  Solo- 
mon ;  then  of  the  Greek  domination,  then  of  the  Macedonian ;  and  lastly  of  the 
Roman,  which  is  to  end  with  the  seventh  king  of  Egypt  who  is  of  Greek  origin. 
This  must  have  been  written  by  some  Jew,  at  least  some  twenty  or  tliirty  years, 
perhaps  more,  befbre  the  Christian  era. — Verse  134  begins  a  new  strain.  The 
writer  designs  to  predict  evils  eariier  and  later.  After  comminations  against  va- 
rious nations,  he  conies  to  the  Jews.  He  relates  the  striking  incidents  of  their 
history,  from  their  origin  in  Ur  down  to  the  Babylonish  exile  and  the  re-bnilding 
of  the  temple. — ^Afler  this,  with  verse  233  commences  a  new  strain  of  commina- 
tion.  Babylon  is  severely  threatened  because  it  had  burned  the  house  of  God. 
Bgypt  also  will  be  destroyed ;  and  here  the  writer  seems  to  allude  plainly  to  the 
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civil  wan  between  Ptolemy  Pbiloraetor  and  his  broUier  PhyBOon,  aboat  X70-^16O' 
B.  C.  The  land  of  Gog  and  Magog  is  next  threatened ;  which  is  placed  in  EthUh 
pia.  Then  follows  l^ibyia  and  the  regions  of  the  West,  which  "  have  helped  to 
lay  waste  the  house  of  God."  This  last  declaration  seems  to  allude  to  the  Ro' 
mans  ;  and  if  so,  it  must  be  an  interpolation,  as  the  piece  is  evidently  of  a  date 
anterior  to  Uie  Christian  era,  and  from  the  hand  of  a  Jew. — Verses  272 — 318  ex- 
hibit another  and  somewhat  different  strain,  although  comminatory.  Many  towns 
of  Asia  and  Europe  are  named,  which  will  be  destroyed ;  in  which  the  author 
makes  several  mistakes  in  his  geography.  Rome  is  also  severely  threatened,  and 
several  of  the  Grecian  islands.  Then  will  succeed  a  prosperous  and  happy  era, 
both  for  Asia  and  Europe.  The  earth  shall  produce  abundantly,  and  all  the  vir- 
tues shall  be  predominant. — This  is  probably  a  mixed  piece,  extracted  from  difier- 
ent  writers  before  and  after  the  Christian  era.  There  is  some  good  reason  for 
this  conclusion,  because  vs.  289 — 318  wear  the  appearance  of  having  come  from  a 
Christian  hand,  from  one  who  had  felt  the  bitterness  of  Romish  persecution  and 
sighed  for  deliverance. 

The  rest  of  this  book,  excepting  merely  twenty  lines  at  the  close,  consists  of  a 
series  of  pieces,  loosely  joined  together  by  Some  connecting  links,  vHiich  are  filled 
with  commination  against  almost  all  countries,  but  especially  those  belonging  to  the 
empire  of  Rome,  Greece,  and  Egypt — all  of  which,  in  their  turn,  more  or  less  op- 
pressed and  vexed  the  Jews  who  lived  in  Palestine  or  in  Egypt.  Bleek  thinks 
that  they  must  have  been  written  by  some  Alexandrine  Jew  during  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees,  i  e.  somewhere  about  170 — IGO  B.  C.  1  find  only  now  and  then 
a  passage  which  would  seem  to .  contradict  this  view ;  and  such  passages  may  in 
all  probability  be  ascribed  to  some  interpolating  Christian  hand  of  a  later  period ; 
for  such  an  one  must  doubtless  have  added  the  last  twenty  lines  of  the  book. 
On  the  other  hand,  excepting  the  passages  adverted  to,  everything  seems  to  be 
viewed  and  described  with  the  feelings  of  a  Jew,  probably  an  Egyptian  Jew,  who 
occasionally  resents  the  wrongs  done  by  the  Romans  and  others  to  Egypt. 

To  him  who  reads  this  book  for  the  purpose  of  New  Testament  crit- 
icism, those  parts  of  it  will  have  a  special  interest  which  relate  to  the 
expected  Messianic  age.  Frequentlj  does  the  writer  recur  to  this 
theme,  at  the  dose  of  the  different  pieces  which  compose  the  book. 
Always  is  the  period,  as  described  by  him,  preceded  by  wars  and  inmolts 
and  distresses  of  various  kinds.  When  these  come  to  an  end,  the  writer 
expects  the  "  Prince  of  peace  "  to  come  and  fill  the  earth  with  blessings. 
The  reader  may  find,  in  the  proem  to  Book  TTT,  a  passage  of  thia  na- 
ture on  p.  325  seq.  (in  the  edition  of  Gallaeus  who  has  not  numbered 
the  lines),  where  it  is  said :  "  The  holy  king  of  all  the  earth  shall  come, 
who  shall  wield  the  sceptre  during  all  the  ages  of  swiftly  moving  time,** 
On  p.  408  seq.  is  another  Messianic  passage,  which,  however,  is  prob- 
ably from  a  later  and  a  Christian  lumd :  *  The  prince  of  peace  is  to  come  ; 
all  Asia  and  Europe  to  be  happy ;  all  vices,  hatred,  injustice,  wars,  etc% 
are  to  be  done  away,  and  every  kind  of  evil'  On  p.  447  seq.  is  another 
long  Messianic  passage  probably  from  a  Jew ;  and  so  the  sequel.  After 
the  wars  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  the  Romans  are  described,  the 
writer  again  recurs  to  the  Messianic  period,  p.  460  seq.,  in  which  ^  the 
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people  of  tlie  great  God''  [the  Jews]  shaQ  be  enriched  with  every 
blessing.  Aflter  ihey  have  been  again  attacked  by  enemies,  God 
will  vindicate  their  caase  again,  destroy  all  their  enemies,  and  introduce 
"the  reign  of  peace,"  p,  465  seq.  Here  the  description  of  the  happy 
time  which  is  to  follow,  is  a  protracted  one ;  and  it  is  closed  by  a  refer* 
ence  to  the  passage  in  £zek.  39: 9  seq.,  where  the  armour  q£  Gog  and 
Magog  is  to  serve  for  a  long  time  the  purposes  of  fnel  for  all  the  inhalni- 
tants  of  the  land. 

After  exhortations  and  counsel  once  move  addressed  to  the  enemies 
of  God  and  of  his  people,  the  writer,  (probably,  as  before,  an  Aleauu»- 
drian  Jew  about  170 — ^1 60  B.  C),  relapses  into  his  Messianic  strain*  I 
had  transcribed,  and  would  fain  give  a  specimen  of  his  manner,  (which 
would  also  serve  as  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Jews  of  his 
time  thought  and  wrote  respecting  the  Messianic  period),  for  the  grati- 
fication of  the  reader  who  may  not  be  able  to  procure  or  consult  the  book 
itself.  But  my  limits  forbid.  I  can  merely  refer  to  a  passage  which 
is  somewhat  above  the  ordinary  level,  beginning  (in  the  edition  of  Gal- 
laens)  on  p.  473,  'Onnote  xcu  tovjo,  x,  r.  X,,  comprising  vs.  686 — 746^ 
A  part  of  this,  however,  I  have  translated  as  literally  as  I  could,  and 
will  subjoin  it  in  a  note  below,  that  the  reader,  who  has  not  the  book 
in  question,  may  be  enabled  to  see  for  himself  the  tenor  of  its  compo- 
sition.* 


*  **  And  when  thli  shall  come  to  an  end  [viz.  the  thin^  related  in  the  preced- 
ing context],  the  day  of  the  Almighty,  decreed  in  the  beginning,  ahall  come  upon 
good  men.  The  productive  earth  shall  yield  its  boundless  store  of  best  fruit  for 
mortals,  of  wheat,  wine,  and  oil.  Then  [will  he  give]  from  above  the  delicious 
drink  of  sweet  honey,  and  trees,  and  the  fruit  of  fruit-trees,  and  fat  sheep,  and 
oxen,  and  the  lambs  of  sheep,  and  the  kids  of  goats;  and  he  will  make  the  sweet 
fountains  to  burst  forth  with  white  milk.  The  cities,  moreover,  shall  be  full  of 
good  things ;  and  the  fields  shall  be  rich ;  there  shall  be  no  more  sword  on  the 
eaith,  nor  alarm  of  war,  nor  shall  the  earth  any  more  with  heavy  groans  be  sha- 
ken. There  shall  be  no  war,  nor  drought  upon  the  eartJi,  nor  famine,  nor  hail 
threatening  the  f^nits.  There  shall,  besides  this,  be  great  peace  through  all  the 
world,  and  one  king  shall  be  the  friend  of  another  until  the  end  of  the  age ;  and 
a  common  law  for  all  the  earth  shall  the  Eternal  in  the  starry  heaven  make .  per- 
fect for  men,  as  to  whatever  is  done  by  bad  men.  For  he  only  is  God,  and  there 
is  no  other.    He  will  also  burn  with  fire  the  cruel  rage  of  men. 

Earnestly  intent  in  your  breasts  upon  my  opinions,  avoid  sinful  worship ;  serve 
the  Living  One;  keep  yourself  from  adultery  and  forbidden  intercourse  with 
males;  nourish  your  own  children,  and  do  not  destroy  them.  For  the  Eternal 
will  be  angry  with  those  who  commit  such  sins. 

Then  will  be  set  up  a  perpetual  kingdom  over  all  men,  when  he  gives  his  holy 
bw  to  the  pious ;  to  all  has  he  promised  to  open  the  earth,  and  the  gates  of  the 
world  of  the  blessed,  every  kind  of  joy ;  also  perpetual  wisdom,  and  endless  glad- 
ness. From  all  the  earth  shall  they  bring  frankincense  and  gifU  to  the  house  of 
the  gfeat  God ;  nor  shall  there  be  any  other  house,  where  consultation  ehnU  be 
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The  particdar  view  wMeh  has  been  giren  of  the  thiid  bocAc^  wiH 
serve  to  show  the  readeriHbat  the  general  strain  andnatme  of  the  Sibyl- 
line ondes  are ;  and  moreoyer,  it  discloses  what  a  real  muehHmateh 
thej  are,  as  they  haye  come  down  to  ns,  heathen,  Jewish,  and  Chiis^ 
tian  anthors  being  all  thrust  together  into  the  same  piece,  and  merely 
joined  by  some  transitaon-verses  which  are  from  a  later  hand«  These, 
however,  are  often  so  onskilf ally  composed,  that  they  can  scareely  serve 
to  mislead  even  the  uncritical  reader. 

Book  IV.  is  plainly  and  undonbtedly  from  a  OhriiUan  hand ;  and  if 
we  may  judge  from  internal  evidence,  from  some  (me  who  wrote  soon 
after  the  destruction  of  Jenisalon  by  the  Romans 

The  Sibyl  commencefl  by  declaring  henelf  to  be  no  propbetesi  of**  lying  Phoe- 
bui,*'  bat  of  the  *<  great  God,  the  ereator  of  all  things,"  wboee  nnirenal  empire 
■he  deacribea.  Happy  the  men,  ahe  prooeeda  to  aay,  who  obey  him  -,  miaerable 
will  be  all  who  practice  the  vicea  of  the  impiooa,  especially  false  accuaera  and 
perMCutora.     [Thia  seems  to  refer  to  the  cruel  persecutions  of  Nero.] 

The  past  and  preaent  period  of  the  world,  beginning  from  the  flood,  ia  divided 
by  the  Sibyl  into  elnen  ages;  each  of  which  is  characterized  by  empires.  To  the 
Assyrian  is  assigned  six ;  to  the  Median,  two ;  to  the  Peraian,  one ;  to  the  Mace» 
donian,  one ;  and  the  eleventh  falla  of  couiae  to  the  Romans.  During  this  the 
writer  leems  to  have  lived.  War,  pestilence,  famine,  earthquakes,  etc.,  are,  as 
usual,  threatened  to  many  countries ;  a  famine  of  twenty  years  is  assigned  to 
Egypt.  Destruction  in  Sicily,  from  the  volcanic  overflowing  of  Etna,  is  describ- 
ed at  some  length.  The  writer  leaps  hastily  from  one  country  to  another,  until 
he  comes  down  to  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  on  which  he  dwells  longer.  He 
refers  to  the  supposed  flight  of  Nero  into  the  East ;  for  so  the  belief  of  the  pop- 
nlace  at  Rome  appears  for  a  time  to  have  been,  at  the  period  when  Nero  was 
secretly  assassinated.  Thus  the  Sibyl :  «  And  then  a  king  from  Italy,  energetic 
in  action,  dark  in  his  designs,  perfidious,  shall  fly  beyond  the  river  Euphrates, 
when  he  shall  have  committed  the  crime  of  the  horrid  murder  of  his  mother, 
and  many  other  [crimes],  confiding  in  his  malignant  power."     [This  passage,  and 

made  by  men  of  a  ibture  age,  but  that  which  God  has  given  to  faithful  men  to 
reverence,  [fly  another  reading :  *«  But  they  shall  reverence  the  faithful  man 
whom  Crod  has  given ;  for  mortals  shall  call  him  the  Son  of  the  ^reat  God ;" 
which,  no  doubt,  is  a  Christian  interpolation,  but  so  it  stands  in  the  Greek  text  of 
Oallaeus].  And  all  the  paths  of  the  field,  and  the  rough  shores,  and  the  lofly 
mountains,  and  the  raging  waves  of  the  ocean,  shall  be  safely  travelled  over  and 
sailed  upon,  in  those  days.  The  abundant  peace  of  the  good  shall  extend  over 
the  earth.  The  prophets  of  the  great  QaA  shall  take  away  the  sword;  for  they 
shall  be  the  judges  and  the  just  kings  of  mortals.  Riches  shall  be  lawfully  ac- 
quired among  men.  The  dominion  and  the  judgment  of  the  great  God  shall  be 
the  same,  [t.  e.  both  shall  be  universal]. . . .  The  wolves  and  the  bears  shall  eat 
grass  together  on  the  mountains,  and  the  leopards  shall  feed  with  the  kids.  The 
beara  shall  dwell  in  the  same  herd  with  the  calves,  and  the  carnivorous  lion 
shall  eat  straw  at  the  sUU,  like  the  ox,  and  efatldren,  the  very  babes,  shall  lead 
them  in  bands ;  even  the  mahned  shall  be  a  terror  on  earth  to  the  beasts,  and  dra- 
gons  shall  repose  by  the  side  of  inftats,  nor  shall  they  harm  them.  The  hand 
of  God  thaU  be  omr  them,  etc** 
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othera  of  the  like  tenors  «•  sappoeed  by  most  ezpoeitenf  at  piMeni,  to  fa«ve  aa 
important  bearing  on  the  ezegeeia  of  Rev.  17:  10, 11].  The  Ramaaa  shall  cone 
and  lay  waste  ^*the  broad  fields  of  the  Jews."  The  overflowing  of  Vetaviua 
under  Titos  (A.  D.  79)  appears  to  be  next  described ;  and  then  the  punishment 
of  the  Romans,  who  shall  experience  the  wrath  of  the  God  of  heaven,  beeauso 
they  have  destroyed  the  guiltless  race  of  the  pious  [Christians].  **  Then  shall  also 
cone  the  contest  of  excited  war,  and  the  great  fugitive  from  Rome  [Nero],  brand- 
ishing his  spear,  and  passing  the  Euphrates  with  many  thousands  of  men."  [This 
refers  to  the  popular  belief  among  early  Christians,  that  Nero  was  to  come  from 
the  East,  as  Antichrist,  and  conquer  Rome,  and  again  persecute  Christians  ;  a  be- 
lief  which  seems  to  have  taken  its  rise  from  3  Thess.  2:  3  seq.,  respecting  the 
««•  of  silt,  the  $on  of  perdition.] 

Then  follow  several  comminations  against  diffisrent  places  and  countries  ;  after 
these  are  fulfilled,  great  persecution  is  to  arise ;  the  writer  exhorts  to  penitence 
and  reformation,  and  concludes  by  giving  assurance  of  the  destruction  of  the 
earth,  of  the  resurrection,  and  of  the  general  judgment.  After  this  is  to  come 
the  millennial  state  upon  earth.  ^*  Again  the  friends  of  piety  shall  live  on  the 
earth,  God  giving  breath  and  life  and  support  to  all  the  pious.  Most  blessed  the 
man,  who  shall  live  at  such  a  time !" 

Several  of  the  declamations  against  various  countries  and  places,  wear 
ihe  same  appearance  as  the  preceding  heathen  oracles  of  such  a  nature  ; 
and  there  is  little  room  for  doubt,  that  these  were  taken  ftom  heathen 
oompositicHis,  and  incorporated  by  the  writer  ¥rith  his  own,  in  order  to 
further  the  purposes  of  conceahnent. 

Book  Y.  This,  like  Book  III.  is  made  up  of  a  great  variety  of 
compositions.  Verses  1 — 51,  are  from  the  hand  of  a  Christian,  and 
probably  a  Christian  Jew ;  for  he  gives  a  brief  history  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  down  to  Adrian,  following  throughout  the  plan  of  designat- 
ing them  by  numerical  quantities  wfaidi  the  first  letters  of  their  names 
respectively  designate ;  and  when  he  comes  to  Vespasian,  he  calls  him 
cv^f^eW  oXtTi^Qf  i.  e.  the  destroyer  of  the  pious.  This  seems  to  exhibit 
a  strong  Jewish  sympathy. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  this  first  piece,  except  that  Nero,  that  **  Settfdt 
«9Mr,  the  matricide,"  is  represented  as  returning  after  his  supposed  death,  divid- 
ing the  narrow  isthmus- water  [the  Bosphorus],  and  setting  himself  up  for  a  god, 
and  thus  coming  to  destruction ;  oomp.  2  Thess.  SI:  3  leq.  The  writer  doubtless 
lived  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  whom  he  highly  compliments,  calling  him  nmfdf^torti, 
um^ii^jfl,  ttvQOH^pthc^  Probably  the  author  lived  in  £gypt ;  as  internal  evidence 
shows.  Veise  51,  which  refers  to  a  later  period,  seems  to  be  plainly  an  interpola- 
tion. 

Verses  6tt~2S9  constitute  a  series  of  oracles,  probably  composed  or  digested  by 
the  same  hand  from  which  come  the  preceding  verses.  Verses  53— 110  deplore 
the  Ihle  of  Memphis  and  of  idolatroas  Kgjrpt.  In  the  sequel  Nero  is  represented 
•s  laying  waste  £gypt  and  all  the  world,  until  a  great  king  [the  Messiah]  appears, 
and  overthrows  all  kings ;  after  which  comes  the  end  of  all  things.  Venes 
111>«]78  are  filled  with  comminations  against  Persia  and  the  East,  Asia  Minor, 
aod  the  Grecian  islands.    This  part  seems  to  be  heathen  oracles  taken  into  con- 

tion  with  Um  writer's  own  oompositkm.    The  latter  part  (verMs  18y-*-178) 
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velatet  to  Nero,  and  repeats  the  utoal  story  of  his  ^yiag  to  the  East,  returning 
thence  with  great  force,  and  laying  waste  the  world.  Finally  Rome,  **  which  has 
destroyed  the  faithful  saints  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  true  temple,  shall  be  brought 
to  utter  desolation."  [Here  the  Jewish  Christian  appears.]  From  the  vivid 
manner  in  which  the  writer  speaks  of  these  things,  it  would  seem  that  this  piece 
must  have  been  composed  not  long  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Verses 
139 — 946  contain  comminatory  declamations  against  a  multitude  of  countries, 
and  end  again  with  the  description  of  Nero's  return  and  the  evils  which  he  will 
perpetrate.  This  is  followed  by  a  Messianic  passage  (verses  246 — ^285),  in  which 
"  the  divine  Jewish  race  "  are  represented  as  inhabiting  a  city  in  mid-earth  [the 
centre  of  the  world],  which  reaches  even  to  Joppa.  To  this  city  Jesus,  who  was 
crucified,  shall  return,  and  address  to  its  inhabitants  words  of  consolation  and 
peace.  Verse  264  speaks  of  the  Ghrecian  empire  over  the  East  as  ceasing ;  which 
seems  to  point  to  a  time  when  at  least  that  part  of  the  piece  now  before  us  was 
composed.  But  if  it  was  composed  before  the  Christian  era,  as  Bleek  supposes, 
it  has  doubtless  been  interpolated.  Verses  286 — 332  contain  denunciations,  as 
usual,  against  a  multitude  of  cities,  and  refers  to  a  number  of  those  in  Asia 
Minor  as  overthrown  by  earthquakes ;  [which  happened  about  A.  D.  19,  accord* 
ing  to  Euseb.  Chronicon].  It  ends  with  praying  for  happiness  to  Judea,  disting- 
uished  by  blessings  above  all  the  earth.  Probably,  therefore,  this  was  written 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

Verses  333 — 341  denounce  Thrace,  the  Hellespont,  Egypt,  and  several  towns  in 
Asia  Minor.  They  wear  the  appearance  of  heathen  origin.  Verses  342 — 385  de* 
nounce  Italy  in  severe  terms.  The  luminaries  of  heaven  shall  withdraw  their 
splendour,  and  God  will  punish  with  unrelenting  and  awful  severity,  unless  the 
worship  of  idols  shall  be  forsaken,  and  himself  alone  adored.  Here  again  comes 
in  the  man  of  sin,  the  son  of  perdition.  "  The  matricide  shall  come  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth  [the  regions  beyond  the  Eoph rates],  the  fugitive  from  notice,  whet- 
ting  his  sharp  teeth,  who  shall  destroy  all  the  land,  have  universal  dominion,  and 
devise  everything  with  more  cunning  than  all  men.  Her  [Rome]  by  whom  he 
was  destroyed  [alluding  to  his  asssssination]  he  shall  speedily  seize  upon,  and 
destroy  many  men,  and  princes  of  high  rank.  All  shall  he  burn  as  he  formerly 
did  in  another  condition.*'  [Whether  the  author  means  the  burning  of  Rome,  oi 
of  Christians,  or  both,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  ;  but  the  allusion  is  very  significant.] 
The  writer  then  goes  on  with  his  description  of  the  extent  and  horrors  of  the 
war  thus  excited  by  Nero ;  all  the  elements  join  at  last  in  the  onset  of  battle,  and 
contest  will  finally  come  to  an  end  for  want  of  victims.  Then  comes  the  reign  of 
peace,  which  however  is  here  but  briefly  hinted.  Here  the  piece  might  end,  and 
perhaps  did  once  end  ;  but  the  echo  of  it  is  kept  up  by  inserting  a  piece  which  is 
probably  from  another  hand ;  verses  386 — 433.  Warning  is  given  against  all  the 
vices  prevalent  at  Rome.  The  perpetual  fires  of  Vesta  will  be  extinguished  ;  [the 
temple  of  Vesta  was  burned  when  Nero  set  Rome  on  fire,  A.  D.  64].  '*  The  long- 
beloved  house  was  burned  by  thee  [Rome],  when  I  saw  the  second  temple  cast 
down  headlong,  wrapped'  in  flames  by  an  impious  hand  [that  of  Titus] ; — the 
house  always  flourishing,  the  temple  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God  ;  the  object 
of  joy  to  the  saints,  evermore  incorruptible,  in  soul  and  body  the  object  of  hope  ; 
neither  will  one  inadvertently  praise  a  god  of  contemptible  earth,  nor  a  stone  has 
any  skilful  artificer  fitted  superior  to  those ;  the  gold  of  the  world,  the  lure  of 
souls,  is  not  worshipped  ;  but  the  great  God,  the  parent  of  all  who  draw  the 
breath  divinely  imparted,  do  tifty  honor  with  sacrifices  and  sacred  hecatombs;" 
p.  623  seq.    The  writer  proceeds  to  show  how  ftn  dfon^  fiaatXBvs  tuA  arayr9€ 
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[Titai],  with  a  gr»at  armj,  CMt  down  the  temple,  and  raojfed  throiig^b  the  h<^y 
land  ;  an  unexpected  o^fia  to  mortals.  Then  comes  '*  the  man  from  the  heavenly 
heighU,"  [the  Messiah}^ .  who  restores  all  things,  subdues  all  enemies,  rebuilds 
**  the  city  beloved  of  God,"  and  makes  it  '^  more  splendid  than  stars,  or  sun,  or 
moon  ;  *'  builds  its  tower  so  that  it  *'  reaches  to  the  cloods ;  "  and  finally,  makes 
it  **•  S6(ctv  etidiov  ^eov^  a  most  desirable  spectacle,  the  East  and  West  celebrate  the 
honour  of  Grod,  nor  shall  evils  any  more  come  upon  timid  mortals."  All  vices 
shall  cease.  These  are  "  the  last  times  of  the  saints,  introduced  by  God,  who 
thunders  on  high,  the  maker  of  the  greatest  of  all  temples." 

Such  are  the  interesting  themes  of  verses  386 — 433.  One  scarcely 
knows  whether  he  should  regard  the  author  as  a  Jew  or  a  Christian. 
A  Jewish  Christian,  with  strong  sympathies  for  his  land,  capital,  and 
worship,  might  have  written  the  whole ;  but  there  is  nothing  here  which 
a  Jew  might  not  have  written,  who  merely  cherished  strong  Messianic 
hopes  as  to  the  future.  The  colouring  seems  on  the  whole,  however, 
to  be  more  of  the  Jewish  than  of  the  Christian  hue.  I  must  therefore 
suppoeey  that  a  Jew,  not  long  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  wrote 
the  piece  before  us.  It  is  full  of  instruction  as  to  the  views,  feelings, 
hopes,  and  expectations  <^  the  Jews,  at  the  period  in  whieh  it  was  writ- 
ten ;  and  in  particular  does  it  cast  light  on  the  popular  expectations 
respecting  Nero  ;  which  is  an  important  cireun»tance,  as  we  shall  her^ 
after  see.  Bleek  thinks  the  whole  might  have  been  written  by  a  Chris- 
tian, and  that  it  may  be  allegorically  interpreted  as  having  respect  to 
the  christian  church ;  although,  on  the  whole,  he  rather  inclines  to  a  dif- 
ferent exegesis.  It  does  not  seem  to  me,  that  the  allegorical  interpre- 
tation is  here  allowable*  I  must  believe  the  piece  to  have  been  written 
not  long  after  the  death  of  Nero,  when  the  expectation  of  his  reappear^ 
ance  was  strong  and  general  among  the  populace. 

Verses  434-— 483  inveigh  against  Babylon,  and  many  other  places.  Famine, 
raundations,  earthquakes,  etc.,  are  threatened  to  Asia  and  Europe.  When,  or  by 
whom,  it  was  written,  there  is  no  satisfactory  internal  evidence.  Verses  484 — 551 
are  threatenings  directed  against  £gypt.  Her  gods  shall  perish.  The  priests 
themselves  will  demand  that  the  great  €rod  shall  be  worshipped,  his  honours  be 
tMtored,  and  his  temple  built.  The  Ethiopians  shall  invade  the  land,  and  destroy 
the  temple  ;  and  then  all  the  powers  of  heaven  and  all  the  stars  shall  contend 
•gainst  them,  precipitate  themselves  on  the  earth  and  bum  it  up  :  so  that  the 
heavens  shall  become  Ayaari^Q.    Thus  ends  the  book. 

This  kiBt  piece  appears  plainly  to  be  from  the  hand  of  an  Egyptian 
Jew ;  who  seems  to  allude  to  the  Jewish  ten4)le  built  at  Leontopolis 
about  150  B.  C,  and  who  probably  wrote  when  this  was,  or  was  about 
to  be,  destroyed.    Nearer  than  this  we  cannot  come  to  his  age. 

Book  VL  This  contains  only  twenty-eight  verses ;  and  these  are  a 
hymn  to  the  Son  of  Qodf  although  it  is  clothed  in  a  prophetic  garb. 
Lactantiiis  quotes  it;  bat  no  Christian  writer  before  him ;  so  that  it 
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was  probably  writtai  BonoB  tiine  during  the  latter  port  of  tlie  tidid  cat* 
tniy,  or  earl j  in  the  fourth,  by  some  Christian. 

The  writer  celebrates  the  ^^fUyetP  vUv^  to  whom  the  Most  High  has  given  a 
throne."  His  baptism,  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  as  a  dove,  his  office  as  teacher, 
his  miracles,  are  alladed  to ;  then  follows  a  description  of  his  uniTersal  dominion, 
and  of  the  peaceful  state  of  the  earth.  Denunciation  against  the  land  of  Sodom 
[Judea,  sec  Is.  1:  10]  follows,  which  crowned  the  son  of  God  with  thorns,  and 
gave  him  gall  to  drink.  ^*  O  most  blessed  cross  ! "  the  writer  exclaims,  ''  on 
which  ^6e  was  suspended.  The  earth  shall  not  contain  thee  [dhov]^  but  thoa 
shalt  see  the  heavenly  temple,  where  the  renewed  and  brigblened  face  of  the 
Godhead  shall  shine.'* 

Book  VIL  Lactantias  has  quoted  verse  122  of  this  book  (Listt. 
VII.  16)  ;  but  besides  this,  we  find  no  other  quotations  among  the  an- 
cient Christian  writers.  The  book,  as  to  most  of  its  contents,  is  in  all 
probability  from  one  and  the  same  hand.  Its  author  seems  to  have  been 
a  Christian  Jew,  living  some  time  during  the  latter  half  of  the  third 
century.  It  is  evidendy  full  of  interpolations ;  and  it  also  exhibits  strong 
evidence  of  having  suffered  excisions  or  defalcations.  £.  g.  the  very 
first  verse  begins  with  '^Ecfff^  ds  TTQoizf^  noXecitv ;  which  of  course  indi- 
cates that  there  was  once  some  preceding  context.  Verses  65 — 94  con- 
tain a  hymn  of  a  Gnostic  character,  which  was  probably  added,  by  a 
later  hand,  to  the  original  composition. 

Denanciation  is,  as  usual,  the  order  of  the  day.  Delos,  Sicily,  Cypras,  Phry. 
gia,  Ethiopia,  £gypt,  and  Laodicea,  are  threatened  with  destruction  In  difierent 
ways.  Verses  23 — 34  contains  a  Messianic  passage,  which  is  obscure,  and  prob- 
ably an  interpolation.  It  introduces  the  jfiepvtfd*le  6  fUyae  ^^,  as  creating  the 
stars ;  he  will  be  king  of  all,  and  king  of  peace ;  "  all  shaU  be  completed  by  the 
Davidic  house  ;  God  has  given  him  the  throne,  and  angels  sleep  at  his  feet,"  even 
those  who  preside  over  fire,  water,  cities,  and  winds.  The  denunciatory  strain  is 
now  continued,  afler  a  dark  passage  (verses  36—49)  out  of  which  1  can  make  no 
tolerable  sense.  ^  Ilium,  Colophon,  Thessalia,  Corinth,  Tyre,  and  Coele-Syria,  ai« 

all  threatened.    Then  follows  the  Gnostico-Christological  hymn,  verses  G5 ^94, 

the  matter  of  which  is  very  curious.  "  Unhappy,"  says  the  writer  addressing 
some  place  or  land  (probably  Judea),  "  who  didst  not  know  thy  God,  who  was 
washed  in  the  stream  of  Jordan,  and  on  whom  the  Spirit  lighted."  "  He  was  be- 
fore the  stars ;  was  made  prince  by  the  word  of  the  Father  and  by  the  pure  Spirit 
After  his  incarnation,  be  speedily  left  the  earth  to  go  to  his  Father's  house.  In 
heaven  three  towers  are  built  for  him,  in  which  the  d^ov  , .  .  fitfri^s  io&loU 
dwell."  Then,  after  disclaiming  ritual  worship  and  sacrifices,  the  writer  adds 
this  singular  passage  :  "  Thou,  with  all  thy  relatives,  shalt  take  wild  fowl,  and 
making  supplication  thou  shalt  send  them  forth ;  then  directing  thine  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  pouring  water  upon  the  pure  fire,  thrice  shalt  thou  exclaim :  Father, 
etc."  The  matter  of  the  prayer  is  then  given ;  but  to  me  it  is  quite  unintelligi- 
ble, and,  do  doubt,  it  conceals  the  Gnostk:  fid^,  'the  piece  ends  with  exhorta- 
tions to  practise  the  Christian  virtues. 

After  this,  the  general  strain  of  the  origin^d  piece  is  returned.  Sardinia^  Myf- 
donia,  Celtiguae  [Gauls],  and  finally  Rome,  Syria,  and  Thebw,  are  denoaaoed. 
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Fire  sbftll  deetfoy  the  whole.  Espeeidly  shtll  false  propheU  be  puoMhed,  who 
feign  tbemselree  to  be  Hebrewv.  To  a  time  of  general  destruction  shall  succeed 
the  renoration  of  the  earth,  which  shall  spontaneously  produce  all  that  is  needed, 
and  God  shall  dwell  with  men  ancTteach  tbem. 

The  remainder  of  the  book  (Terses  145^156)  contains  a  confession  of  many 
aggrarated  sins  on  the  part  of  the  Sibyl,  even  that  of  incest.  It  eeems  plainly  to 
be  a  mere  imitation  of  the  end  of  Book  II.,  and  therefore  must  have  been  written 
aAer  the  end  of  the  fourth  |century.  It  is  doubtless  an  interpolation  here  ;  and  a 
miserable  one  too,  lor  it  places  the  Sibyl  below  the  common  order  of  prostitutes. 
The  object  however  is,  to  show  that  the  piece  is  of  heathen  origin. 

Book  VI'L  This  consists  (Hnobablj  of  many  different  pieces,  but 
0o  loosely  and  nnskilfulij  put  together,  that  it  is  very  difficult,  as  Bleek 
intimates,  to  decide  whether  it  has  one  or  twenty  authors. 

It  commences  with  the  declaration,  that  the  Sibyl  is  going  to  disclose  the  wrath 
of  God  against  the  whole  world.    AU  things  shall  be  burned  up.    Avarice  is  the 
great  sin  that  occasions  all  evils  ;  it  would  exclude  the  poor  from  the  world  if  it 
could.    Rome  shaU  first  fall.    After  tkriee  Jive  kings  Adrian  shall  succeed,  who 
will  deify  a  boy  [Antinous].    After  him  shall  reign  three,  who  live  in  the  last 
times."     [The  writer  doubtless  means  Antoninus  Pius,  and  his  two  sons  Marcus 
and  Lucius  Verus.]     The  kings  heap  up  riches,  which  **  the  matricide  fugitive, 
coming  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  will  distribute  to  all,  and  make  Asia  very 
rich."     Nothing  shall  stand  before  him.    Then  the  end  of  all  things  shall  come 
and  the  judgment  of  God.    Rome  fthall  be  plunged  into  a  lake  of  fire  and  brim- 
stone, and  her  wailings  be  heard  by  all.    Then  follows  a  picture  of  her  miseries, 
seemingly  intended  to  resemble  the  wailings  over  Babylon  in  Rev.  zviii.     Verses 
131 — IfiOconsist  of  one  or  more  pieces  relating  to  the  same  subject,  viz.,  the 
fiJI  of  Rome,  and  the  victorious  return  and  cruel  excesses  of  Nero.    **  No  longer 
shalt  thoa,"  [queen  of  cities],  says  the  Sibyl,  "have  empire  over  the  fields  of 
frnitfol  Rome,  when  the  ruler  shall  come  from  Asia  with  Mais.     When  this  is 
done  he  shall  come  with  violence  against  the  cily'*  [Rome],  verses  115 — 147. 
Again  :  **From  the  Asiatic  country  shall  he  come  in  Trojan  chariots,  with  vehement 
indignation.  Surveying  all,  he  marches  on,  passing  over  the  sea  [the  Hellespont]; 
and  then  black  blood  shall  accompany  the  great  beast.    The  dog  has  produced  a 
lion,  which  will  destroy  the  shepherds.     [Q.  Nero,  at  first  only  a  kvwv,  has  now 
become  a  il/esr  ?]     But  they  shall  take  away  his  sceptre,  and  he  shall  go  down  to 
Hades."  [Comp.  Rev.  17:  8, 11.]     This  whole  piece  wears  the  air  of  being  com- 
posed  earlier  than  the  preceding  part  of  the  book,  which  (verse  60  seq.)  refers  to 
ihrieejive  kings  of  Rome,  and  particularly  to  Adrian,  then  again  (65)  to  Antoninus 
Pins  and  his  two  sons,  Marcus  and  Lucius  Verus.    The  nof^dijowv  .  •  •  ^E§(^akaif 
r9>oc  of  verses  140, 141  roust  be  either  Titus  or  Adrian ;  1  should  incline  to  the 
fbrmer,  because  the  predictions  respecting  Nero's  return  seem  to  be  of  such  a 
character  as  must  have  been  current  soon  after  his  death.    Verse  148  speaks  of 
948  years  [t.  e.  A.  U.  C.  =s  A.  D.  194],  as  the  time  of  Rome's  duration.    But  this 
verae  appears  to  me  to  be  adscititious,  being  later  than  the  surroudding  context. 
Verses  160 — 168  denounce  Rhodes,  Thebes,  Rome,  Delos,  Samos,  and  Persia,  in 
the  osnal  style.    To  this  succeed  two  verses  which  seem  to  be  Messianic :  <*  Then 
tft^l  a  pwe  king  reign  over  all  the  earth  forever,  raising  the  dead."    Verses 
171— S15  are  a  singular,  and  (to  me  in  many  places)  unintelligible  mixture. 
Whose  to  tte  ih^lUT^... /i^yw  i^oc. .  /^kw  fimodii^ii^if^  otitfiitfapij  rvxih 
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I  wot  not,  unless  it  be  tbe  churcii  under  ibe  symbol  of  a  woman.  A  millennial 
season  is  described  at  following  this  x^to^,  after  the  resurrection  from  the  dead. 
Next  follow  thirty-four  lines,  which  constitute  an  acrostic  with  the  nao^  'ly^ 
aov€  XgtiOTos  [sic  !]  ^ov  vioSi  0(OTij(^t  orav^oC'  The  matter  of  them  has  respect 
to  the  final  judgment  and  destruction  of  the  world,  the  punishment  of  the  wicked 
and  the  joys  of  the  pious.  Laotantius  has  cited  some  of  these  Teises ;  but  he  in- 
timates nothing  respecting  tbe  acrostic  in  them.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt, 
therefore,  that  this  part  was  composed  aAer  his  time,  by  selecting  here  and  there 
a  verse,  altering  some,  and  composing  others.  The  piece  has  very  little  close 
connection  ;  as  we  may  well  suppose. 

Next  follows  a  kind  of  historical  account  of  the  incarnation,  miracles,  sufierings, 
death,  and  resarrection  of  Christ,  with  continual  allusion  to  facts  related  in  the 
Gospels.  Zion  is  called  on  to  rejoice  in  her  king,  and  to  acknowledge  tivrov  aov 
&e6Pj  &tov  vtov  eovra.  Spiritual  worship  must  she  pay  him.^Afler  this  all  things 
shall  be  destroyed ;  and  the  particulars  are  giyen  with  an  unusual  degree  of  po- 
etic spirit.  God  has  reyealed  all  his  secrets  to  the  Sibyl,  (so  she  proceeds),  and 
she  understands  the  nature  and  times  of  all  things.  She  then  extols  the  divine 
^nnity,  and  denounces  idolatry  inveighing  against  its  follies  and  its  rites  at  length, 
^he  moral  virtues  are  next  commended,  and  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  the 
judgment  day  propounded.  With  v.  429  a  new  strain  seems  to  begin,  which 
must  be  assigned  to  quite  a  late  period.  The  sovereign  and  creative  power  of  God 
is  firftt  celebrated.    Then  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  follows  with  the  annun- 

H,^  ciationof  Gabriel,  the  rejoicing  of  heaven  and  earth  at  his  birth,  the  visit  and 
homage  of  the  Magi  and  of  the  shepherds.    Christians  must  ofler  pure  and  spirii- 

'^  oal  worship  to  Gt)d,  and  never  join  in  any  of  the  rites  of  idols.  In  this  piece, 
T.  463  gives  to  the  virgin  Mary  the  appellation  of  i;f  aiil  MOv(f?j',  which  shows  that 
it  probably  was  not  composed  until  afler  the  fourth  century ;  for  it  was  after  that 
period  when  the  subject  of  Mary's  perpetual  virginity  began  to  ^be  discussed. 
Thus  ends  the  eight  books,  which  have,  until  recently,  comprised  all  that  wa« 
known  in  modem  times  respecting  the  Sibylline  Oracles. 

Since  the  publication  of  Bleek's  critical  examination  of  the  eight  hocks 
of  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  A.  Mai,  in  his  Nova  Collectio  Scriptt,  Vet 
ni.  p.  202  seq.,  has  published  Books  XI— XIV,  which  he  found  in  the 
Libraries  of  Italj ;  so  that  only  Books  IX.  X.  are  now  wanting,  in  order 
to  complete  fourteen  books  of  this  most  singular  relic  of  antiqui^. 
As  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  a  copy  of  this  work  of  Mai,  and 
therefore  have  had  no  opportunity  to  examine  the  remaining  books  of 
the  work  before  us,  I  shall  here  subjoin,  in  a  note,  a  brief  account  of 
the. books  recently  discovered,  as  given  by  F.  Liicke  in  his  IntroductLon 
to  the  Apocalypse,  p.  122  seq.* 

*"  The  dryness  and  uniformity  of  tone,  in  a  word,  the  whole  manner  of  these 
books,  is  the  same  as  in  the  first  eight.  The  religious  and  doctrinal  elements, 
however,  are  much  less  apparent.  Book  Xii.  contains  a  Sibylline  representation 
of  Jewish,  Grecian,  Macedonian,  Romish,  and  Egyptian  history,  from  the  flood 
down  to  Julius  Caesar.  The  tone  is  apparently  Jewish.  It  resembles,  in  par- 
•  ticular,  that  of  Book  ill. ;  and  in  part  it  exhibits  the  same  expressions  and  verses  > 
^  e.  g.  v.  161  seq.  respecting  Homer,  comp^  Book  HI.  v.  357  seq. ;  v.  800  seq. 
lespecting  Alexander  IQ^e  Grea^»  eon^.  Book  1X1.  ▼.  319  seq.    iU  a  whole,  how- 
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I  do  not  leflm  that  any  special  aid  is  to  be  derived  fsoBi  these  addi- 
tional booksy  to  the  purposes  of  New  Testament  critici»n  and  exegesis* 
Bleek,  it  seems,  has  not  deemed  them  to  be  <^  sufficient  importance  to 
Gontinae  his  Sibylline  criticisms ;  which  he  promised  to  do,  in  ease  there 
should  appear  to  be  sufficient  reason,  when  these  latter  boc^  were  pub* 

A  hasty  or  gaperfidal  reader  may  judge  the  time  and  pains  bestowed 
on  such  books  as  these,  to  be  but  illy  laid  out  I  can  assure  him  that 
he  is  much  in  the  wrong,  and  that  the  study  of  them  helps  to  place  one* 
in  the  ancient  circle  of  thought,  reasoning,  and  expression,  among  both 
Jews  and  Christians,  to  which,  in  case  he  means  to  pursue  critical  studies, 
it  is  of  no  small  importance  for  him  to  attmn.  The  Sibylline  Oracles, 
so  far  as  I  can  judge,  do  not  contain  more  than  one  or  two  seemingly 
designed  imitations  of  the  Apocalypse.  Book  VIII.  t.  104  seq.  con- 
tains a  lament  over  Bome,  evidently,  as  I  think,  designed  to  imitate 
Bev.  xviii.  But  in  aU  the  Messianic  passages,  and  in  all  the  millennial 
ones,  although  there  are  of  course  many  points  of  coincidence  with  the 
Apocalypse,  yet  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any,  or  scarcely  any,  de- 

erer,  the  character  of  the  compofiition  is  somewhat  different,  sometimes  more  com- 
pressed, at  other  times  more  diifase ;  in  general  the  connection  is  more  close,  la 
•11  probahiHty  it  is  a  Jewish  Alexandrine  production,  and  of «  date  a  little  before 
the  Christian  era.    Or  is  it  merely  an  imitation  of  such  a  production  ?  " 

*'  Book  Xli,  in  its  commencement,  resembles  the  beginning  of  Book  V.  It 
holds  the  same  course.  The  series  of  Roman  emperors,  from  Augastus  down- 
wards, is  described  in  the  Sibylline  manner ;  but  under  Augustus  the  appearance 
of.the  ^arioor  is  made  the  subject  of  special  notice ;  which  is  not  the  ease  in 
Book  III.  While  in  Book  III.  the  account  is  brought  down  only  to  Adrian,  in 
Boek  XII.  it  is  continued  down  to  Alexander  Sevenis,  to  whom  it  leaps  from 
Septimins  Seyerus,  [omitting  Caracalla  and  Heliogabalus].  It  is  much  mutilated 
at  the  close ;  yet  it  is  clear  that  it  stops  with  Alexander  Severus.  Perhaps,  in 
accordance  with  the  probable  meaning  of  v.  287,  which  is  somewhat  obscure,  it 
was  written  in  the  year  222,  after  the  death  of  Alexander  Severus.'* 

'*  Book  XII 1.  narrates,  in  a  Sibylline  nnanner,  the  wars,  especially  the  oriental 
wars,  of  the  Romish  empire,  down  to  Valerian  and  Gallienus  in  the  middle  of  the 
third  century.  But  with  what  emperor  the  narration  commences,  I  am  not  able 
to  conjecture ;  perhaps  with  the  time  succeeding  Alex.  Severus.  The  central 
point  appears  to  be  Egypt.  The  account  of  the  mathematical  fame  of  Bostra  [in 
Phenicia]  ▼.  67  seq.,  is  a  remarkable  circumstance." 

■*  Book  XIV.  is  obscure.  The  destruction  of  Rome,  however,  is  a  prominent 
feature  of  it,  ▼.  31  seq. ;  then  follows  the  rebuilding  of  the  same,  v.  125  seq.  The 
cireomstance  ie  noted,  that  Rome  tefiishes  itself  with  provisions  for  one  whole 
jeu^  in  expectation  of  a  long  season  of  distress.  The  last  of  the  Latin  race  of 
emperors  appears  and  passes  away ;  but  after  him  comes  a  race  of  kings  who  oon- 
tinne  a  long  time.  The  irrupttOD  of  the  northern  hordes,  and  the  fall  of  the  wes- 
tern Roman  empire,  stand  promtaent  ereiywhere*  The  whole  nmy  probably  have 
been  composad  in  the  fifth  eentarr*"  ' 
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pendence  of  the  one  oompofikion  on  the  other.  A  coincidence,  then,  as 
to  matter  or  manner  between  the  two  writings,  affoi^  us,  under  sadi 
drcumstanoes,  the  more  satisfactorj  testimony  as  to  the  modes  of  think- 
ing and  speaking  on  Messianic  subjects,  during  the  early  ages  ai  Chris* 
tianity.  More  or  less  of  illustration  by  means  of  the  Sibylline  Grades, 
in  regard  to  difficult  passages  in  the  Apocalypse,  or  in  respect  to  those 
whose  aesthetical  character  has  been  severely  questioned,  the  reader  will 
find  in  the  sequel  of  the  present  work. 

There  are  moreover  so  many  passages,  in  these  Oracles,  of  a  m»7- 
lenntal  character ;  so  many  that  describe  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of 
those,  who  were  persecuted  on  account  of  their  religion ;  so  many  that 
threaten  destruction  and  ample  retribution  to  heathen  and  cruel  Borne ; 
so  many  that  have  regard  to  the  beast,  the  man  of  sin  and  the  son  of 
perdition  [Nero] ;  so  many  that  bring  to  view  the  future  prosperity  and 
glory  of  the  church ;  that  every  judicious  reader  must  perceive  at  once, 
how  near  the  pr6minent  and  principal  subjects  of  these  books  come  to 
the  all  pervading  subjects  of  the  Apocalypse.  How  can  it  be,  that  the 
one  should  not  cast  some  light  upon  the  matter  and  manner  of  the  other  ? 

As  a  specimen  now  of  what  may  be  gathered  from  such  a  book  as  this, 
to  illustrate  some  peculiarities  in  the  style  of  the  Apocalypse,  let  us  turn 
our  attention  to  Bev.  13:  18,  where  the  name  of  the  beast,  which  sym- 
bolizes Rome,  is  said  to  designate  the  number  666,  and  to  be  oQi&fiog 
dv&Qoimfv,  i.  e.  reckoned  after  the  usual  mode  among  men  of  counting 
numbers.     This  has  been  put  by  some  to  the  account  of  OahbcUtsmy  in 
the  writer  of  ihe  Apocalypse ;  or  it  has  even  been  regarded  by  others 
afi  only  a  kind  of  childish  trifiing  with  so  grave  a  subject.     But  that 
such  modes  of  designating  names,  which  were  not  intended  to  be  spoken 
out  directly  and  yet  were  designed  to  be  made  known  to  the  reader, 
were  common  in  ancient  times,  appears  plainly  from  the  Sibylline  Gra- 
des.    E.  g.  in  Book  L  v.  141  seq.  (p.  115),  Jehovah,  in  addressing 
Noah,  is  represented,  instead  of  declaring  his  own  name  directlj,  as 
propounding  it  in  the  following  terms : 

*Etfvia  ypdfifiar  ^x^,  x6r^aavlXttfi6^  st/ui,  v6st  fit  • 
^t  T^tis  at  V(^Ttu  9vo  y^muxT  tyjovatv  ixdar^j 
'HXoiTc^  Sh  koind,  mx2  eiaiv  a<pojva  rd  nivtb, 
T(tv  TravTos  o  d^i&fiov  exarovTdSes  ewl  8li  ojcrtJ, 
Kdl  T^ig  r^iff  Ssnddtg  avv  y  hTtxd. 

That  is :  ^'  I  have  nine  letters,  and  am  of  four  syllables ;  consider  me ; 
1.  e.  reflect  well  what  name  correspefads  with  this].  The  first  ^iree 
"syllables]  have  each  two  letters ;  the  remaining  one  the  rest  [^of  the 
letters].  Five  of  them  are  consonants.  In  respect  to  the  whole  num- 
ber, it  is  twice*dOO,  and  three  times  three  decades,  with  seven." 

It  does  not  appeittr  from  the  context,  after  ail,  what  the  name  is,  and 
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diffiarent  names  have  been  oonjeoturedL  The  word  dtAuprnpog^  (untpecJ^ 
aUe)  seems  to  correspond  best  to  the  description.  This  word  has  fire 
consonants ;  the  first  three  sjUables  have  each  two  letters ;  the  number 
amounts  indeed  only  to  1696;  but  with  the  addition  of  a  fnopag,  i.  e* 
miity  or  one,  the  fre^xrixo^,  anwiatactaxiiiogy  xai  ftQoaXdfipa$fo$  aqi^' 
fii&Sy  i.  e.  the  comprehensive,  restorative,  and  hewing  number,  (as  the 
PlatonistB  and  Pythagoreans  call  it),  makes  out  the  number  in  question. 
The  whole  agrees  entirely  with  the  ancient  notion,  that  the  name  of 
Jehovah  was  iffiivtjtog^  (as  Josephus  says),  and  was  known  only  to  the 
high-priest  of  the  Jews.  Athqmovog  is  not  indeed  a  common  Greek 
word ;  but  it  is  formed  analogically,  and  corresponds  so  well,  both  in  re- 
spect to  number  and  signification,  with  the  intention  of  the  Sibyllist, 
that  it  does  not  seem  to  be  improbable  that  this  word  was  intended.  So 
Gallaens,  in  a  noto  upon  the  passage. 

Again,  in  vs.  325  seq.  (p.  177),  the  Sibyllist,  having  concluded  the 
account  of  the  fiood,  and  the  return  of  its  waters,  predicts  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah :  "  Then  the  Son  of  the  great  God,  clothed  in  flesh,  shall 
come  to  men,  being  made  like  to  mortal  men  on  the  earth : 

*Okt»  x^  ftwdda^y  rdooebs  SaulSitg  inl  roifroK 

That  is :  **  Prododng  four  vowels,  and  announcing  doubly  the  con- 
Bcmants,  the  whole  number  I  will  recount  His  name  shall  designate  to 
unbelieving  men  eight  monads  [unities],  so  many  decades  added  to 
these,  and  also  800."  In  other  words:  The  name  'Ii^ffovg  has  four 
vowels,  and  one  consonant  which  is  doubled.  In  reckoning  these,  i  s» 
10,  9  »*  8,  <r  —  200,  0  »  70,  V  —  400,  g^200;  the  whole  sum  »  888. 
How  msch  this  resembles  the  666  of  Bev.  13:  18,  is  too  plain  to  be  in- 
sisted on.* 

In  Book  y.  vs.  11  seq.,  the  successifm  of  Roman  emperors  down  to 
Adrian  is  marked,  by  referring  to  the  numerical  value  of  the  first  letter 
in  one  of  their  leading  names  ;  e.  g.  ^'  he  whose  name  signifies  twice  ten 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  series,''  meaning  Kalaaq^  or  Julius  Caesar,  where 
K  a-:  20.  '<  Kext  follows  he  whose  name  is  the  Jtrtt  of  the  alphabet,'' 
L  e.  Anguatos ;  "  then  he  whose  name  marks  300,"  i.  e.  Tiberius ;  '^  then 
he  whose  name  marks  3,"  i.  e.  Fahg,  i.  e.  Gains  Caligula ;  then  K  v> 

*  The  second  cUoie,  yis.  rdS*'  at^mfa  «V  at/n^,  Jwo&n  dyyiUMy,  is  a  text 
which  I  have  formed  from  that  of  the  Cod.  Reg.  and  Puteanua.  The  common 
text,  tdi*  iiponm  w  mutS  Stao^y  ayyiinu^y  m  plainly  corrupt,  and  yields  no  intel- 
ligible meaning.  The  text  aa  I  have  propoeed  it,  makes  some  appropriate  mean- 
ing powble. 
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SO,  i.  e.  KXoaiSto^,  CSandiiis;  next  iV«it50,  i.  e.  N^^^ap^  Nero;  tfaen 
Grfllba,  Otbo,  and  Yitellins  are  not  specifically  named^  but  adverted  to 
as  destroying  each  other ;  next  comes  OvB<jna<fiapog,  o ««  70 ;  ^^t&n  TL- 
tcg^t^mdO^;  then  Jofuttapog,  d«4;  Nerva,  i' «■  50 ;  Trajan,  r—» 
dOO ;  then  Adrian,  <<who  has  the  name  of  asea*'  (the  Adriatic).  In  his 
reign  the  writer  in  all  probability  lived ;  so  that  it  could  have  been  but 
a  little  while  after  the  Apocalypse  was  written,  when  this  mode  of  de- 
signation was  employed. 

Besides  Ihese,  thcare  Is  Ihe  acrosHe  piece,  of  which  an  accoont  is  giv^^ 
on  p.  100  above. 

Now  as  none  of  these  reckonings  appear  to  be  gromided  at  all  on  the 
Apocalypse,*  they  serve,  as  independent  testimony,  to  show  what  the 
taste  of  the  eariy  ages  of  Christianity  was,  when  matters  of  this  nature 
were  to  be  designated  in  a  prophetic  way,  and  names  were  not  intended 
to  be  plainly  and  directly  spoken.     IF  there  be  any  conceit  in  this,  John 
does  not  stand  alone,  at  all  events.     I  accede  to  the  tnith  of  the  remark, 
that  the  taste  of  oar  times  is  different ;  but  I  am  not  aware,  that  in  a 
matter  of  so  delicate  a  nature  as  that  with  which  John  was  concerned  in 
the  Apocalypse,  i.  e.  in  speaking  of  the  Roman  emperors  under  whose 
dominion  he  Uved,  he  could  well  have  managed  this  business  with  more 
caution  and  delicacy  than  he  has  done,  provided  that  at  the  same  time 
he  felt  bound  (as  he  doubtless  did)  to  declare  the  whole  truth  so  that  it 
might  be  understood.    A  heathen  ma^strate  would  be  likely  to  read 
Bev.  18: 18  with  scorn  ot  with  disregard ;  Christians  would  naturally 
se^  with  deq>  interest  for  the  meaning  of  the  writer,  and  might  find  it 
without  much  difficulty.     See  the  Excursus  on  Bev.  IB:  18,  in  Vol.  IL, 
for  further  explanations. 

Those  who  fully  believe  that  when  Gk)d  speaks  to  men,  he  does  it  in 
conformity  with  modes  of  thinking  and  speaking  which  belong  to  the 
age  and  country  in  which  they  Hve,  will  find,  in  sudi  a  mode  <)£  desig- 
nating names  as  the  Sibylline  Oracles  present,  evidences  of  the  prober 
bility  that  John  mi^t  have  employed  a  similar  method  of  speaking,  and 
have  done  so  without  giving  any  offence  to  the  taste  of  his  contempc««b- 

*  When  I  saggest,  that  none  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles  appear  to  be  grounded  on 
the  book  of  Revelation,  I  speak  only  what  the  reading  of  them  everywhere  has 
BQggested  to  me,  so  far  as  the  style  and  manner  of  the  Apocalypse  are  concerned. 
That  the  same  doctrines,  in  man^  respects,  are  taught  in  both,  is  fally  ooaoeded  ; 
for  some  of  the  Sibyllists  have  drawn  largely  from  the  store  of  Christian  doctrine. 
But  they  do  not  present  it  in  Apocalyptic  colours.  At  least,  I  can  see  no  attempt 
at  close  imitation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Apocalypse  was  extant,  when 
the  above  numerical  descriptions  were  written ;  and  especially  the  two  copied 
from  Book  I.,  which  is  of  later  stamp.  But  still,  there  is  no  apparent  attempt  at 
imitation.  It  appears  to  be  rather  the  spirit  of  the  times,  than  imitation  of-  JEie v.  13: 
18,  which  prompted  the  efforts  of  the  authors. 
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lias.  Above  all  may  this  be  conceded  to  him,  when  the  necessity  for 
speaking  in  a  guarded  manner  was  much  more  urgent  on  him,  than  it 
was  in  any  of  the  cases  where  such  a  method  of  designation  is  adopted 
in  the  Sibylline  Oracles. 

The  reader  may  now  perceive,  by  an  example  of  such  a  nature  as  is 
pHMluced  above,  how  easy  it  is  to  suppose,  that  the  Sibylline  Oracles 
may  be  profitable  reading  for  an  interpreter  of  the  Apocalypse.* 

The  facts  stated  in  the  note  below,  serve  to  show  how  widely  spread 
were  the  original  Sibylline  Oracles,  either  real  or  pretended ;  and  also 
how  much  credit  was  given  to  them  at  Rome,  in  preference  to  all  other 
oracular  compositions.  Viewed  in  this  light  we  can  account  for  it,  that 
the  Jews  of  Egypt  began  early  to  imitate  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  in  order 
that  they  might  gain  a  listening  ear  among  the  heathen  to  the  mono- 
theistic doctrines  inculcated  by  their  compositions.  To  the  heathen,  who 
allowed  the  importance  of  Sibylline  testimony,  an  appeal  of  this  nature, 
it  was  thought,  would  prove  to  be  an  argumentum  ad  hominem.  With 
what  success  this  pious  fraud  was  attended,  we  do  not  for  certainty 
know.  It  would  seem  at  least  to  have  made  considerable  impression ; 
otherwise  it  would  hardly  have  been  resorted  to  so  often  as  it  was. 

*  I  sabjoin  in  &  note,  a  few  historical  notices,  which  may  serve  to  cast  some 
fight  on  the  rise  of  saoh  a  book  as  the  Sibylline  OraeUs,  Long  before  the  Chris- 
tian e^^  Otacles  of  the  Sibyls  were  in  circulation  among  the  heathen.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  had  altogether  the  most  credit  among  the  Romans.  The  common 
account  of  the  Roman  historians  is,  that  a  Sibyl  of  Comae  came  to  Tarquin  the 
second,  and  sold  him  three  books  of  oracles,  afler  destroying  six  which  he  had  be- 
fore twice  refused  to  purchase  ;  that  he  paid  a  large  price  for  them,  and  commit- 
ted the  custody  of  them  to  two  priests  of  the  patrician  order,  [duumviri  sacroruro} ; 
that  they  were  deposited  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome,  and  consulted  only  on  public 
^occasioiM,  and  then  with  great  solemnity ;  that  in  the  civil  war  between  Marius 
and  Sylla  they  were  burnt,  together  with  the  Capitol,  (about  82  B.  C.)  ;  and  that 
after  this,  the  Senate  by  a  decree,  caused  search  to  be  made  throughout  Italy  and 
Greece  for  Sibylline  writings,  great  numbers  of  which  were  procured.  It  seems 
highly  probable,  that  many  were  forged,  in  these  circumstances,  in  order  to  obtain 
money  for  them  from  the  Roman  Senate.  Cicero  (de  Diyinat.  II.  54)  openly  at- 
tacks the  credit  of  them;  and  Augustus,  (B.  C.  21),  when  he  came  to  the  office 
of  the  supreme  Pontificate,  after  the  death  of  the  Consul,  Lepidus,  gave  orders 
for  the  collection  of  all  Libri  Fatidici  throughout  the  empire  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  more  than  2000  of  them  were  collected.  These  he  burned ;  and  also  many 
of  those  deposited  in  the  Capitol,  which  he  judged  to  be  worthless,  (Sueton.  Au- 
gustus, cap.  31).  Tiberius  also  burned  many  more.  The  Roman  (Christian)  em- 
perors forbade  them  to  be  taken  from  the  temple  of  Apollo  Capitolinns.  There 
they  were  consulted,  however,  by  the  emperor  Julian  (A.  D.  363),  and  in  399 
they  were  burned  by  Stilico,  agreeably  to  an  order  of  the  emperor  Honorius. 

Varro  reckons  no  less  than  ten.  Sibyls,  at  his  time  ;  (be  was  cotemporary  with 
Julius  Caesar,  and  dedicated  his  Libri  Divinamm  Rerwn  to  him).  The  number  has 
been  much  disputed ;  Plato  speaks  of  but  one  ;  Solinus  and  Pliny  of  three  ;  Aeliaa 
ol  fiwr ;  the  aoconnt  of  Varre  has  been  generally  admitted  in  modern  times. 
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From  Jews  before  the  Christian  era,  and  Jewish  Christians  after  (^ 
commencement  of  it,  seems  to  have  proceeded  a  large  portion  of  the 
whole  mass  of  Sibjlline  Oracles.  Hie  contents  of  them  show,  that  none 
of  them,  as  they  now  are,  could  have  been  the  pure  compositions  of  hea- 
then writers ;  imquestionablj  none  of  them  belonged  to  the  coUecticm  of 
Sibylline  writings  at  Rome ;  unless,  possibly,  a  few  paragraphs  or  lines, 
here  and  there,  may  have  been  inserted  from  copies  of  those  Grades 
which  were  extant  before  the  expurgation  by  Augustus. 

No  wonder,  now,  that  in  an  age  when  pious  frauds  were  so  common^ 
and  when  Sibylline  and  other  Oracles  so  abounded  as  they  did  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  that  here  and  there  a  proselytist,  whose  imagination 
was  much  more  prominent  than  his  judgment  or  integrity,  should  have 
resorted  to  such  means  of  accomplishing  his  end.  That  cuniiing  in  this 
case,  however,  as  in  most  others,  defeated  its  own  purposes,  is  plain 
enough  from  the  manner  in  which  Celsus  treats  the  compositions  before 
us.  The  whole  fraud  was  evident  enough  to  his  sagadty ;  and  he  ridi- 
cules it  and  shows  his  contempt  for  it,  in  a  manner  that  proves  how  ill- 
adapted  pious  frauds  are,  in  the  end,  to  promote  the  cause  of  truth  and 
holiness. — I  am  aware,  that  some,  e.  g.  Thorlacius,  and  several  indivi- 
duals before  him,  have  defended  the  intentions  of  those  who  wrote  the 
Sibylline  Oracles,  and  have  merely  placed  them  to  the  account  of  honest 
and  well-intended  fictions.  The  study  of  them  has  satisfied  me,  that  the 
writers  intended  they  should  be  taken  as  the  actual  productions  of  hei^ 
then  Fatidtcae,  in  order  that  heathen  readers  might  be  silenced  when 
Christian  arguments  were  urged  upon  them^  by  an  appeal  to  their  own 
admitted  authorities. 

Be  this  however  as  it  may,  it  alters  not  the  value  of  the  books  to  as, 
when  searching  for  means  of  illustrating  the  productions  of  the  first  cen- 
tury. The  Sibylline  Oracles,  specially  those  which  were  composed  by 
Christians,  exhibit  the  modes  of  thinking  and  speaking  common  at  that 
period,  in  regard  to  many  highly  important  subjects.  No  intelligent 
man  can  read  them,  who  has  an  acquaintance  with  the  criticism  and  exe- 
gesis of  the  New  Testament  books,  without  feeling  tiiat  he  is  sensibly  a 
gainer  by  the  labour  bestowed  upon  them.  But  how  any  one  can  now 
read  them,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  actual  revelations 
of  the  Godhead  to  the  heathen,  which  have  merely  been  interpolated  by 
Christians,  I  am  not  able  to  see.  Yet  Bishop  Horseley  did  so ;  and  in 
his  posthumous  Works  is  a  defence  of  this  position.  Seldom  have  so 
much  talent  and  learning  as  this  prelate  possessed,  been  united  with  so 
little  critical  taste,  skill,  and  sound  judgment  His  predominant  instinct 
seems  to  have  been  a  love  of  paradoxes.  Why  should  the  Sibylline 
Grades  be  viewed  in  a  difi*erent  light  from  that  in  which  we  plaoe  the 
great  mass  of  f^pocryphal  books,  which  have  come  down  from  the  eaoAj 
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ages?    Some  of  these  are  superior,  in  poiiit  of  taste  and  inqportanoe  of 
matter,  to  the  Sibylline  Oracles. 

1  am  aware  of  what  Thorlacius  and  others  have  said  in  praise  of  these 
compositions.  That  now  and  then  a  few  verses  occur,  or  a  paragraph, 
which  are  well  ezecated,  and  contain  good  doctrine,  even  noble  senti- 
ments,  is  certainlj  true.  But  the  great  mass  of  them  is  such  dry,  for- 
mal, tumid,  iuanimate,  and  pedestrian  verse,  that  I  cannot  but  subscribe 
to  the  judgment  of  Bleek,  who  thinks  the  book  would  seldom  indeed 
be  looked  at^  were  it  not  that  there  is  so  much  material  in  it  for  critics. 

[The  editions  of  these  Oracles  are,  (1)  Of  Betuloius,  1545,  8vo.  (8)  The  same 
with  Cattellio's  Lat.  version,  1546.  (3)  Opsopaeas,  1589, 1589,  and  l607, 8vo. 
(4)  GalUeas,  1689, 4to.  At  the  close  of  the  last  named  edition,  is  a  collection 
(from  Opsopaeas)  of  the  most  notable  of  the  heathen  Oracles,  which  have  been 
preserved  in  different  authors  of  ancient  times.  The  reading  of  these  will  satisfy 
anj  one,  how  different  is  the  tenor  of  such  compositions  from  that  of  the  Sibylline 
Oracles  which  have  just  heen  examined.  It  is  utterly  vain  to  think  of  maintain- 
m^  their  gennineness. — ^The  best  acooont  of  these  Oracles,  is  that  by  Bleek  in 
Sehleiermacher,  etc.,  Zeitschrifl,  St.  I.  II.  Thorlacins  has  published  a  CritiquB 
mx  them,  in  his  labri  Sibyllistanim  1815,  8vo. ;  which,  however,  Bleek  has  near- 
ly demolished. 

If  the  reader  wishes  to  pursue  hif  investigations  to  a  wider  extent,  he  will  find 
ample  discussions  by  Casaubon,  Scalijj;er,  Capell,  Manesius,  Hornbeck,  J.  C.  Vos- 
•ius,  Cotelerius,  Marcktos,  Schmidt,  Crasset,  Nehring,  Whiston,  Beveridge,  J. 
Vossius,  Grotius,  Simon,  Du  Pin,  Reiske,  Tentzel,  Daubuz,  Ekhard,  Gallaens, 
Heamann,  Reinesius,  Uuet,  Cave,  Mosheim,  Manscher,  Corrodi  (a  vivid  picture), 
and  Fabricitts.  To  these  may  be  added  Schoel,  in  his  Geschichie  Griech.  Lit.,  I. 
p.  33  seq.;  also  Thorlaeias*  Conspectus  Doctr.  Christ,  in  Lib.  Sib.,  in  Miscellanea 
Hafniensia,  by  Monter,  1818,  Tom.  I.  pp.  113—180.  The  reader  will  find  exact  and 
ample  references  to  the  respective  treatises  of  all  these  authors,  in  Bleek  (ubi 
supra),  p.  130  seq.  Never  hasjthe  work  of  impartial  criticism  in  respect  to  these 
Oncles  been  thoroughly  done,  before  the  effort  of  Bleek ;  and  even  he,  wearied 
of  his  work  before  it  was  finished,  has  not  accomplished  all  that  might  be  done.] 

•^  (e)  Testamentum  XII.  Patriarcharam. 

Dr.  Nitzflch,  in  his  De  Testamentts  XIL  PaJtriarehaarum^  1810,  4to., 
has  shown,  according  to  general  concession  and  in  a  manner  that  wiU 
not  probably  be  controverted,  that  the  work  so  entitled  is  a  production  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  first  centory,  or  of  the  b^pnning  of  the  second. 
I  can  scarcely  hesitate,  after  an  attentive  study  of  the  contents  of  the 
Testaments,  in  expressing  my  belief  that  it  was  composed  shordy  after 
the  Apocalypse  had  obtained  circulation.  The  references  to  the  Apoca- 
lypse are,  in  a  few  places,  quite  plain ;  e.  g.  Testament  Levi,  18,  ^fiaus 
mig  iyiotg  (^Wfuv  ix  tnv  ^lov  t^g  C<oi>^>  comp.  Bev.  2:  7 ;  Testament 
Joseph  19  and  Testament  Ni^htaH  5,  comp.  Bev.  12:  1-—^  (a  woman 
clothed  with  the  sun,  etc.).  The  references  to  the  matter  of  the  New 
Testament  history  ace  somewhat  numerous,  and  too  plain  to  be  mistaken. 
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The  plan  of  this  work  seems  to  have  been  conceived,  from  the  exam- 
ples of  counsel  given  on  a  death-bed  by  Jacob,  Joseph,  etc.,  as  well  as 
from  the  farewell  addresses  of  Moses,  Joshua,  and  others.  The  twelve 
patriarchs  are  successively  introduced,  as  imparting  to  their  posterity 
their  last  advice,  in  respect  to  their  future  demeanor.  Togetiier  with 
the  moral  precepts  which  they  are  made  to  utter,  is  intermingled  various 
matter  that  has  relation  to  future  times ;  and  among  the  rest,  a  consid- 
erable number  of  passages  that  have  respect  both  to  the  Messiah  and 
the  prosperity  and  triumph  of  his  kingdom.  Beyond  all  reasonable 
question,  the  author  was  a  Christian  Jew. 

The  matter  and  manner  of  such  a  work,  composed  so  early  as  the  first 
century,  must  be  of  interest  to  an  interpreter  of  the  sacred  books,  which 
were  composed  at  the  same  period,  and  by  Jewish  Christians.  Spe- 
cially do  the  Messianic  passages,  and  those  which  respect  the  church, 
deserve  an  attentive  perusal  and  consideration.  I  shall  be  as  brief  in 
my  account  of  the  matter  of  this  production,  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
will  permit 

I.  The  Testamkitt  of  Revbeit.  It  is  made  np  mainly  of  confession  of  sin 
in  the  matter  of  Bilhah  (Gen.  35:  22),  and  of  Joseph  (Gen.  37:  21  seq.) ;  then 
follow  earnest  exhortations  to  his  descendants  to  avoid  uncleanness.  He  warns 
them,  at  the  close,  **  to  hearken  to  the  sons  of  Levi  [the  priestsj,  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  time  of  the  high  priest,  the  Christ,  whom  the  Lord  has  promised. 
The  Lord  will  bless  Levi  and  Judah  ;  in  him  [i.  e.  in  Jadah,  as  1  understand  it], 
the  Lord  hath  chosen  a  fiaaiXsvs  ouwvtov  who  shall  reign  over  all  people.  In  c. 
2,  3,  is  a  very  curious  piece  of  anthropology.  "  The  Lord  created  man  with  seven 
spirits,  constituents  of  his  nature  ;  to  these  Beliar  [Belial]  has  added  seven  spirits 
of  error.  In  each  case  is  superadded  an  eighth  spirit,  ro  nvev^a  rov  vnvovj  which 
seems  designe^d  to  modify  the  other  spirits.  Will  this  help  to  cast  any  light  on 
the  beast  who  is  the  eighth  king,  mentioned  in  that  dark  passage  of  Rev.  17:  11  P 

II.  Simeon.  This  is  a  sermon  on  envy,  and  the  murderous  consequences  of  it, 
as  exhibited  by  himself  in  the  matter  of  Joseph.  Toward  the  close  the  author 
proceeds,  in  the  manner  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  to  denounce  Canaan,  Amalek, 
the  Cappadocians,  the  XsTf cuoi,  i.  e.  the  Romans,  and  Ham  [Egypt].  After  their 
destruction,  '•  the  great  God  of  Israel  will  make  his  appearance  as  a  man,  and 
save  the  race  of  men.  All  the  spirits  of  error  shall  be  trodden  down,  and  men 
shall  reign  over  evil  spirits.  Then  shall  I  [Simeon]  arise  in  gladness,  etc.  .  . . 
The  Lord  will  raise  up  from  Levi  [one]  as  a  high  priest,  and  from  Judah  one  as 
a  king,  both  God  and  man,  [John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus  Christ  ?]  So  will  he  save 
all  men.*' 

III.  Levi.  This  is  the  longest  section  of  the  whole,  and  it  appears  pretty  plain- 
ly, from  the  manner  and  matter  of  its  contents,  that  the  author  belonged  to  this 
tribe,  and  was  zealous  for  its  rights.  In  a  dream  he  is  rapt  into  heaven  and  then 
passes  through  seven  heavens,  resembling  in  some  respects  those  mentioned  in 
the  Ascension  of  Isaiah.  There  he  is  told,  that  <*  through  him  and  Judah  the 
Lord  will  appear  among  men,  saving  ajnong  them  every  race  of  men."  An  ac- 
count is  given  to  him  of  each  heaven.  In  the  fifth  are  the  interceding  angels.  .  . . 
•*  "When  the  rocks  are  rent,  the  sun  extinguished,  the  waters  dried  up,  fire  shrink- 
ing away  and  evefy  creature  tf oubled,  when  even  the  invisible  spirits  are  melted. 
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and  Hades  itself  despoiled,  by  the  steering  rflhtMott  Highj  men,  still  remaining 
unbelieven,  shall  be  ponished ;"  c.  4.  That  is,  because  they  do  not  believe  in 
the  Saviour,  they  are  punished.  '*  Levi  is  to  be  made  a  minister  of  God,  until 
the  Lord  shall  visit  all  nations  with  the  tender  mercies  of  his  Son  forever."  Levi 
is  then  told,  that  his  posterity  will  aid  in  crucifying  the  son  of  God,  and  he  is  di- 
rected io  warn  them  ;  c.  4. 

The  gates  of  the  highest  heaven  are  now  opened  to  Levi,  and  he  sees  the  Most 
High  upon  his  throne  of  glory,  who  says  :  ^Levi,  I  have  given  the  blessings  of 
the  priesthood,  unit/  IskaU  come  and  ^fwell  in  the  midat  of  Israel ;"  [God  made 
manifest  in  the  flesh.]  He  is  then  dismissed  and  commissioned  to  destroy  She- 
ehem  [Cren.  zzxiv.],  an  account  of  which  transaction  he  gives.  After  this  he 
sees  [in  a  dream]  seven  men  who  sererally  bestow  on  him  the  different  parts  of  a 
priest's  and  a  prophet's  costume,  and  then  consecrate  him  to  his  office.  After  a 
dark  passage  about  the  various  classes  of  Levites,  the  seven  [angels]  tell  him, 
that  *^  a  king  will  arise  from  Judah,  who  will  institute  a  new  priesthood,  pattern- 
ed so  as  to  have  respect  to  all  nations."  in  the  meantime  the  priesthood  and  its 
privileges  are  to  be  his.  He  is  then  instructed  in  its  duties,  by  his  grandfather 
Isaac.  He  now  warns  his  descendants,  that  he  is  innocent  as  to  their  future  sin, 
**  which  tbey  will  commit  in  the  end  of  the  world  {inl  avmlst^  tm^  cmmvo^},  doing 
wickedly  toward  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  deceiving  Israel."  Jerusalem 
will  be  destroyed,  and  the  Jews  dispersed  among  all  the  nations ;  as  the  book  of 
Enoch  the  just  predicts.  The  priests,  at  a  future  period,  will  become  exceedingly 
corrupt,  and  practice  every  kind  of  iniquity.  The  Jews  shall  be  dispersed  for 
seventy  weeks,  as  the  book  of  £noch  predicts.  ^  The  man  who  renovates  tlie 
law"  will  be  slain  by  the  wicked  priests,  who  will  be  ignorant  of  his  resurrection, 
and  know  not  that  by  their  malignity  they  have  brought  innocent  blood  upon  their 
own  heads.  Because  of  this,  their  place  shall  be  made  desolate.  The  priesthood 
is  then  divided  into  seven  Jubilees,  which  are  variously  characterized  ;  after  these 
**  the  Lord  will  raise  up  a  priest,  to  whom  all  his  word  will  be  revealed ;  who  will 
judge  righteonsly ;  his  star  shall  arise,  like  that  of  a  king ;  he  shall  wax  great  in 
the  world  until  his  ascension  ;  he  shall  shine  so  as  to  scatter  all  darkness  ;  peace 
shall  be  universal ;  the  heavens  shall  rejoice,  the  earth  be  glad  ;  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord  shall  be  poured  out  upon  the  earth,  as  the  waters  of  the  seas ;  the 
glorioas  angels  of  the  presence  of  the  Lord  shall  exult ;  the  heavens  shall  open, 
and  Holiness  [i.  e.  the  Holy  Spirit]  come  down  upon  him,  with  the  voice  of  the 
Fkther.  The  glory  of  the  Most  High  shall  be  uttered  over  him,  and  the  spirit  of 
understan<Ung  and  sanctification  shall  rest  upon  him.  By  water  shall  he  bestow 
the  excellence  of  the  Lord  upon  his  sons  in  truth  forever  : .  .  all  sin  shall  cease 
during  his  priesthood ;  the  wicked  shall  rest  from  evil,  and  the  just  shall  rest  in 
him.  He  shall  open  the  gates  of  paradise,  and  place  there  th^  sword  that  flamed 
against  Adam,  and  give  his  iaints  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  the  spirit  of  sanc- 
tification shall  be  in  them.  Beliar  shall  be  bound  by  him,  and  to  his  own  children 
power  will  be  given  to  tread  evil  spirits  under  their  feet." 

Sach  18  the  picture  of  ihe  Messianic  day.  It  is  impossible  not  to  ac- 
knowledge here  a  Christian  hand.  We  recognize  also  aUasions  to  facts 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament  "With  a  decided  Christian  belief,  how- 
erer,  the  author  of  this  work  cherished  also  a  decidedly  Judaisring  spirit, 
and  doubtless  was  one  of  those,  who  believed  that  the  Mosaic  rites  were 
still  to  be  continued,  even  under  the  Messianic  dipsensation. 
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IV.  Judas.  Mach  of  this  ■eetion  is  occQpied  with  reeounting  his  deeds  «f 
Tsloar  and  feats  of  animal  strength  in  his  earlj  youth ;  some  of  them  indeed  mUf 
enough,  and  others  bordering  quite  too  much  on  the  wonderful.  £.  g.  he  took  a 
wild  bufialo  by  the  horns  and  swung  him  around  his  head ;  he  threw  a  stone 
weighing  sixty  pounds  at  a  giant  king,  and  destroyed  him,  etc.  Then  &mily 
matters  and  his  incest  with  Thamar  are  related,  which  he  attributes  to  having 
drunk  too  much  wine.  '<  Wine  turns  away  the  mind  from  truth,  whets  the  ap- 
petite  of  lust,  and  leads  the  eyes  astray.  The  spirit  of  fornication  employs  wine 
as  its  servant  for  pleasurable  gratification ;  and  these  two  things  take  away  all 
manly  power  ;'*  [this,  at  least,  is  svber  preaching].  He  warns  his  children  against 
wine  which  leads  men  **  to  behave  scandalously,  to  transgress  without  shame, 
and  even  to  glory  in  dishonouivble  things  as  though  they  were  praiseworthy.' . . . 
There  are  four  evil  spirits  in  it,  concupiscence,  inflamed  passions,  luxury,  and 
base  gain.*'  He  has  read  in  the  book  of  £noch  that  his  posterity  will  do  all  man- 
ner of  evil.  To  hira  is  given  pre-eminence  in  earthly  things ;  to  Levi,  in  heav- 
enly ones.  A  king  of  his  race  is  coming,  who  will  restore  all  things,  and  reign 
forever.  Then  follows  a  Messianic  passage  of  the  same  tenor  with  that  cited  un- 
der Testament  Levi.  At  the  close  he  says :  '*  Those  who  die  in  sorrow  shall  rise 
in  joy ;  those  who  die  in  poverty  Sid  flnJ^Mor,  shall  be  made  rich ;  those  who  die  in 
want,  shall  be  filled ;  those  in  weakness,  shall  be  made  strong ;  yea,  those  who 
die  Sidxv^uft'  shall  awake  from  sleep  in  life. .  . .  All  people  shall  glorify  the  Xjord 
forever."  Is  not  this  a  plain  reference  to  the  persecution  and  martyrdom  of 
Christians  in  the  primitive  age  ?  It  casts  light  on  similar  exhortations  and  prom- 
ises in  the  Apocalypse.  % 

V.  IssACHAR.  This  begins  with  a  revolting  account  of  Leah,  Rachel,  and  Ja- 
cob's management  of  conjugal  intercourse,  issachar  was  always  industrious,  tem- 
perate, chaste,  and  successful  in  business.  He  is  aware  of  the  future  defection 
and  vices  of  his  posterity.  He  warns  against  them.  He  has  lived  in  the  prac- 
tice of  all  the  moral  virtues,  and  he  commends  them  to  his  children. 

Vt.  Zkbvloh.  a  homily  on  the  laudable  quality  of  sympathy  for  the  distress- 
ed. He  commiserated  Joseph,  and  helped  to  save  his  life.  Gives  a  protracted 
acoount  of  the  sale  of  Joseph,  and  of  transactions  connected  with  it.  Israel  will 
be  divided  into  two  kingdoms.  **•  After  these  things,  the  Light  of  righteousness, 
the  Lord  himself,  will  arise,  with  healing  and  mercy  in  his  wings.  He  will  re- 
deem all  the  captives  of  Beliar,  and  tread  down  every  spirit  of  error,  and  torn  all 
nations  to  the  emulation  of  him ;  and  ye  shall  see  Ood  in  the  form  of  man,  [deoc 
hoa^  tpmnjqioi&ikl  .  . .  But  they  will  still  tranagress,  and  will  be  rejected  until 
the  time  of  consummation."  He  [lasachac]  will  rise  again  ;  but  the  wicked  will 
be  subjected  to  eternal  fire,  and  Gtod  will  destroy  them  forever. 

VII.  1>AH.  Homily  on  falsehood  and  anger.  He  has  read  in  the  book  of 
Enoch,  that "  Satan  will  be  their  prince ;  that  he  will  lead  the  sons  of  Levi  and 
Jttdah  astray  ;  . .  .  but^  the  salvation  of  the  Lord  [the  Saviour]  shall  come  from 
the  tribe  of  Levi  and  Judah ;  he  shall  contend  against  Beliar  and  subdue  him, 
and  turn  the  hearts  of  the  disobedient  to  the  Lord,  and  give  eternal  peace  to  all 
who  call  upon  him.  . . .  Beware  of  Satan  and  his  angels ;  draw  near  to  God,  and 
to  the  angel  who  intercedes  for  you." 

VIII.  Naphtali.  Exhortation  to  beneficence.  He  has  read  in  the  book  of 
Enoch,  that  his  posterity  will  commit  the  sins  of  Sodom;  that  they  shall  go  into 
exile ;  then  return,  sin  again,  and  again  be  thrust  into  exile,  until  '*  the  man  who 
works  righbeonsnesB  shall  come,  and  show  mercy  to  all  afar  ofi'and  near. "  Two 
dreams :  Sun  and  moon  he  sees  descending,  and  Levi  and  Judah  take  hiM.  of 
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tkem  ftnd  are  curried  aloft,, and  become  all-apleadid.  Again;  stindisg  bj  the 
flea  with  his  father  and  brethren,  he  flees  a  ship  approach,  under  full  sail,  without 
any  sailors.  They  enter  the  ship ;  a  great  storm  arises,  and  they  effect  their  es- 
cape in  a  way  almost  miraculous.  These  dreams,  Jacob  tells  him,  are  to  be  full- 
flJIed.  <*  Through  Judah  salvation  to  Israel  will  come.  Through  his  sceptre 
God  will  appear,  dwelling  among  men  on  earth,  and  will  save  the  race  of  Israel, 
and  gather  the  just  (torn  all  nationa/' 

IX.  Gad.  Homily  on  hatred;  exemplified  by  his  demeanour  toward  Joseph. 
**From  Levi  and  Judah  shall  arise  the  Saviour  of  Israel."  His  posterity,  he  fore- 
sees, will  become  very  corrupt. 

X.  AsBER.  There  are  two  spirits  of  evil  and  good.  These  lead  the  soul  in  op- 
posite direeticms.  Asher  knows  that  his  posterity  will  sin,  and  be  scattered 
among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  ^  until  the  Most  High  shall  visit  the  earth,  and, 
coming  as  a  man,  eating  and  drinking  with  men,  in  quiet  he  shall  crush  the  head 
of  the  dragon.     By  water  [baptism]  shall  he  save  Israel  and  all  nations." 

XI.  Joseph.  Chap.  1.  gives  an  account  of  his  sufferings  and  dangers,  and  also 
of  his  relief  and  deliverances ;  the  Tnanner  is  seemingly  copied  from  the  last  part 
of  Matt  zzr.  The  author  then  details  all  the  imaginary  particulars  of  Joseph's 
temptation  by  the  wife  of  Potiphar ;  and  in  the  sequel  goes  back  to  his  history 
fram  the  time  when  his  brethren  sold  him,  down  to  the  time  when  he  became  a 
servant  of  Fotiphar.  He  then  relates  his  own  beneficence  to  his  brethren,  and 
commends  his  example  to  his  children.  —  A  dream  he  had,  in  which  he  saw  . 
twelve  deer,  nine  of  them  were  scattered  [the  tribes  of  Israel,  exempting  Levi] ; 
afterwards  the  other  three.  He  saw,  that  **  from  Judah  was  produced  a  virgin, 
having  a  robe  of  fine  linen ;  and  from  her  came  a4qK>tles8  Lamb;  and  on  his  left 
hand  was  the  s'miilitnde  of  a  lion,  and  all  the  beasts  rushed  with  violence  against 
him  [the  Lamb],  and  the  Lamb  overcame  them,  and  trode  them  down.  Then  an- 
gels, and  men,  and  all  the  earth,  rejoiced  over  him  . . .  Honour  Judah  and  Levi, 
since  from  them  shall  spring  the  Lamb  of  God,  saving  by  grace  all  the  nations 
and  Israel.    His  kingdom  is  an  eternal  kingdom,  which  shall  not  "pass  away." 

XIL  BEirjAmif.  He  exhorts  his  posterity  to  imitate  the  beneficence  of  Joseph. 
If  any  one  loves  God  and  his  neighbor,  then  Beliar,  the  spirit  of  the  air,  cannot 
harm  him.  Jacob  embraced  Joseph  and  said :  ^  In  respect  to  thee  shall  be  fulfilled 
the  prophecy  of  heaven  concerning  the  Lamb  of  God  and  Saviour  of  the  world, 
for  he  although  spotless  shall  be  delivered  up  for  transgressors,  and  himself  al- 
though sinless  shall  die  for  sinners,  by  the  blood  of  the  covenant  for  the  salvation 
of  Israel  and  of  the  Gentiles,  and  he  shall  destroy  Beliar  and  his  servants.*'  Ex- 
hortation to  moral  virtues,  specially  to  benevolence.  From  the  book  of  Enoch  he 
knows  that  the  sin  of  Sodom  will  be  committed  by  his  posterity.  But  *^  the  Lord 
himself  will  take  the  kingdom,  and  the  twelve  tribes  shall  be  gathered  together, 
and  all  the  Gentiles,  until  the  Most  High  shall  send  his  salvation,  by  the  visita- 
tion of  the  Only-begotten.  He  shall  enter  into  the  first  temple,  and  there  the 
Lord  shall  be  despised,  and  shall  be  lifted  up  on  wood  [on  the  crOss] ;  and  the 
veil  of  the  temple  shall  be  rent,  and  the  spirit  shall  descend  npon  the  nations,  like 
fire  that  is  poured  out  Coming  up  from  Hades,  he  shall  ascend  from  earth  to 
heaven  .  .  .  We  shall  rise  from  the  dead,  and  each  worship  on  his  soeptre  thf 
king  of  the  heavens,  who  appeared  on  earth  in  the  form  of  humble  man  ;  for  as 
many  as  believed  on  him  while  on  earth,  shall  rejoice  with  him  when  all  shall  be 
rmifled  np,  some  to  glory,  and  some  to  dishonour.  And  the  Lord  shall  first  of  all 
judge  Israel,  Ibr  their  iniquity  toward  him,  because  they  did  not  believe  on  God 
the  Redeemer  who  came  in  the  flesh."  The  flection  closes,  as  usual,  with  moral 
admonition. 
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On  a  review  of  the  contents  of  this  book,  one  is  snrprised  that  it  conM 
ever  have  been  doubted,  as  it  has  been,  whether  a  Christian  was  the 
author.  The  uniformitj  of  the  Messianic  predictions,  near  the  close  of 
each  Testainent ;  the  drcumstantiality  of  them,  so  evidently  built  on 
evangelical  history ;  the  undissembled  reprobation  of  the  wickedness  of 
the  Jews,  and  the  declaration  of  their  punishment ;  all  combine  to  prove, 
beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  work  came  from  a  Christian  hand. 
Yet  there  are  many  passages  which  savour  plainly  of  a  Jewish  feeling, 
which  was  too  strong  to  be  repressed.  But  if  we  consider  how  strong 
this  feeling  generally  was  in  the  breasts  of  Judaizing  Christians,  we  can 
have  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  all  the  paragraphs  of  this  nature 
which  the  piece  before  us  exhibits.  Nothing  is  said  here  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Mosaic  rites.  The  author  was  no  zealous  disciple  of  PauL 
And  the  manner  in  which  he  so  often  speaks  of  the  Saviour  as  coming 
from  Jud/xh  and  from  Levi,  evidently  shows  that  the  importance  of  Levi 
was  great  in  Ihe  writer's  view.  It  is  somewhat  difficult,  perhaps,  to 
give  any  satisfactory  account  of  this  peculiarity  in  the  twelve  Testis 
ments.  Whether  the  writer  means,  that  Christ  shall  take  the  priest- 
hood which  was  Levi's,  and  continue  it  in  a  modified  shape  (as  is  plain- 
ly intimated  in  Testament  Judah)  ;  or  whether  (as  is  more  probable) 
he  means  to  include  John  the  Baptist,  descended  from  a  Levitical  priest^ 
along  with  the  Messiah ;  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine.  At  i^ 
events,  the  writer  plainly  shows  himself  to  be  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and 
that  probably  he  had  once  been  an  officiating  priest 

There  is  very  little  in  the  piece  which  resembles  the  costume  of  the 
Apocalypse.  In  Testament  Levi  is  an  account  of  his  rapture  into  hea- 
ven ;  in  Testament  NaphtaU  is  an  account  of  two  dreams,  one  respect- 
ing the  descent  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  other  of  a  shipwreck ;  in 
Testament  Joseph  is  a  dream  respecting  the  virgin  and  the  Lamb  oi 
God ;  all  of  which  resemble,  in  their  costume,  some  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  but  there  is  no  angel-interpreter,  as  in  the  Apocalypse  ( 
nor  any  continued  series  of  symbols  or  of  imagery.  All  is  simple,  pro- 
saic declaration,  in  which  the  writer  scarcely  strives  to  avoid  a  tiresome 
repetition. 

The  moral  tone  of  the  whole  piece  is  high.  One  cannot  but  feel,  thai 
the  writer  was  a  man  of  ardent  feelings  in  regard  to  this  subject ;  and 
there  is  everywhere  an  air  of  great  sincerity  as  well  as  ardour.  Yet  the 
execution  of  the  work  developed  but  moderate  talent ;  and  some  of  it, 
e.  g.  in  Testament  Issachar  and  Joseph,  is  revolting  to  feelings  c/t  deli- 
cacy. One  can  never  well  know  what  estimate  to  put  on  the  beauties 
of  composition  in  the  Apocalypse,  until  he  has  read  other  writings  con- 
temporary with  it,  and  seen  how  others  succeeded  who  attempted  com- 
positions  on  the  subject  of  Christ^s  appearance  and  kingdom. 
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No  Millenniara,  in  Hb  appEopriaie  sens^  appears  in  the  production 
before  us.  The  resurrection  is  repeatedly  referred  to ;  but  not  in  a  way 
that  indicates  with  certainty  a  belief  in  a  resurrection  like  that  which 
John  calk  the  Jirstf  and  which  precedes  the  Millennium.  Except  with 
regard  to  the  moral  virtaes,  there  is  a  lack  of  definiteness  and  explicit- 
ness  oonoeming  doctrines  appropriately  .Christian.  The  writer  was  evi* 
dently  a  novice  in  Christianity.  But  the  incarnation  of  the  Most  High 
— God — Lord — ^is  mentioned  so  often  as  to  show  that  the  writer's  views 
on  this  subject  were  somewhat  definite  and  developed.  He  is  no  advo- 
cate of  a  ^sog  devtiQog  as  having  become  incarnate.  He  is  a  fiill  be- 
liever, too,  in  the  salvation  of  the  Grentiles. 

Let  me  add,  that  the  Greek  of  this  piece  bears  no  small  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  New  Testament,  and  may  be  read  with  much  profit  by  one 
who  is  seeking  for  means  of  explaining  the  Hebrew-Greek  of  the  sacred 
books.  The  style  Hebraizes  throughout ;  and  the  grammatical  anoma- 
lies of  it  are  neariy  on  a  par  with  those  in  the  Apocalypse,  excepting 
such  as  the  poetic  costume  of  the  latter  work  occasioned.  An  attentive 
and  intelligent  reader  must  needs  be  a  gainer,  by  the  study  of  such  a 
work  as  the  Testament  of  the  twelve  Patriarchs. 

The  Latin  translation  in  Fabricius  is  poor  indeed ;  and  any  one  who 
leads  it  must  often  go  to  the  Greek  of  the  original,  in  order  to  make 
sense  of  it    It  is  labour  worse  than  lost  to  print  such  translations. 

[The  reader  will  find  the  Testament  of  the  twelve  Patriarchs  in  Fabricii  Codex 
PseodepTgraphos  Vet.  Test.  I.  p.  496  seq.  The  recent  Critique  by  Nitzsch,  named 
on  p.  107  abore,  is  the  most  important.  I  regret  that  I  was  not  able  to  obtain  it 
in  due  time  for  consultation.  A  book  so  much  neglected  as  these  Testaments, 
and  jet  so  full  of  interesting  matter  to  the  critical  student,  needs  such  an  editor 
as  Nitzsch.] 

K^  (f )  The  Shepherd  of  Hermas. 

I  can  scarcely  doubt,  that  the  reading  of  the  Apocalypse  suggested  to 
ike  writer  of  this  book  the  form  of  his  work.  It  consists  of  three  parts 
or  books  ;  the  first  contains  four  Visions  ;  the  second  twelve  Mandates  ; 
the  third  ten  SimUitudes*  The  visions  and  the  similitudes  contain  some 
things  which  respect  the  church,  and  may  be  compared  in  some  respects 
with  the  matter  of  the  Apocalypse.  Yet  there  is,  on  the  whole,  very 
little  that  is  {appropriately  apocalyptic  in  the  work  before  us. 

The  Vmhohb  make  the  neartst  approach  to  the  Apocalypse.  In  the  first,  Her- 
Bu  lepreaentJ  himself  as  becoming  enamoured  with  a  young  woman  at  Rome, 
who  had  formerly  been  a  servant  in  his  father's  house.  While  his  mind  was  oc- 
eapiad  with  thie  sabjeet  he  &lls  asleep,  an4  the  Spirit  takee  him  through  rough 
iod  patUen  ways,  until  he  comes  to  a  great  plain.  There,  while  prajiug,  heaven 
epena,  sod  be  sees  the  object  of  his  affection  advancing  toward  him,  and  hears 
her  aeenes  him  of  sinful  desires.    These  he  diselaims,  and  maintains  Uiat  he  chcr- 
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isbed  only  an  bonotmible  affs^tian.  filie  inftraw  him  that  ooncapiscence  in  any 
form  or  degree  ia  a  great  sin,  directs  him  to  pray  for  forgiveness,  and  vanishes. 

In  grief  and  sadness  he  continues  his  prayer  and  meditation,  and  soon  an  aged 
woman  [the  symbol  of  the  church]  appears,  adorned  with  splendid  vestments  and 
having  a  book  in  her  hand.  She  reproves  him  for  concupiscence ;  bnt  more  es- 
pecially for  not  governing  and  restraining  his  household.  She  theii  reads  to  him 
from  the  book  in  her  hand ;  first,  terrifie  matter ;  then  the  fbUowing  deolantioaa 
respecting  the  church  :  **  Behold  !  the  almighty  God,  who  by  his  invisible  power 
and  great  intelligence  has  made  the  world,  and  by  his  counsel  worthy  of  honour 
has  clothed  the  creation  with  beauty,  and  formed  the  heavens  by  his  all-powerful 
mandate,  and  founded  the  earth  upon  the  waters,  who  has  also  established  hts  h<^ 
ly  church  by  his  great  power,  and  hath  blessed  it,  behold,  he  will  remove  the  heai- 
vens  and  the  mountains,  the  hills  and  the  seas,  that  ail  things  may  be  filled  with 
his  elect ;  so  that  he  will  fulfil  the  promise  which  be  has  made  with  much  honour 
and  joy,  should  they  observe  the  things  which  Qod  has  ordained,  whi(fih  they  have 
received  with  much  fiiith/' 

Four  young  men  now  appear  and  carry  away  the  seat  on  which  the  aged  wo- 
man sat,  to  the  east.  She  informs  Hermas,  that  the  terrible  things  which  sIm 
first  read,  are  intended  for  apostates  and  heathen.  Two  men  now  appeal^  and 
bear  her  away  toward  the  seat  that  was  carried  to  the  east. 

VisioH  II.  A  year  after  this,  the  Spirit  bore  away  Hermas  to  the  same  place, 
which  was  the  scene  of  his  former  vision.  Here  he  again  sees  the  aged  woman, 
walking  and  reading  her  book.  She  gives  it  to  him  to  be  copied.  As  soon  as 
this  work  was  finished,  the  book  vanished.  After  fifteen  days  fasting  and  prayer, 
the  contents  of  the  book  are  disclosed  to  him.  They  respect  the  sias  of  his  wife 
and  children ;  to  whom  he  is  to  read  the  book  in  the  way  of  reproof,  lest  they  pot 
off  repentance  until  it  be  too  late.  Hermas  is  bid  to  warn  the  church,  that  they 
may  persevere  in  obedience  ',  and  specially  that  ^'  they  may  not  yield  to  the  great 
pressure  which  is  on  them  [persecution],  nor  deny  him  who  is  their  life."  Then 
follow  exhortations  to  kindness,  self-denial,  and  perseverance. 

After'  this  a  youth  appears  to  him  in  his  sleep,  and  asks  him,  who  that  aged 
woman  was  ?  He  answers :  A  Sibyl.  The  youth  replies,  that  she  is  the  church, 
and  that  she  appears  old,  because  the  church  was  constituted  before  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  world. 

The  old  woman  again  appears,  and  directs  him  to  write  two  books ;  one  of  them 
he  must  send  to  Clement  [Clemens  Rom.  bishop  of  Rome],  the  other  t»  Gimpte 
[a  supposed  deaconess  at  Rome].  Clement  must  publish  them  abroad  among  the 
churches ;  Grapte  must  read  them  among  the  widows  and  orphans. 

Vision  HI.  After  repeated  ftistings,  the  aged  woman  again  appears  and  directs 
htm  to  go  into  a  field.  On  repairing  thither  he  sees  a  seat,  bnt  no  person  near  it 
After  praying,  the  woman  again  appears,  with  mx  young  men.  She  directs  tfaett 
to  go  and  build ;  while  she  seOEts  Hermas  on  the  left  part  of  the  settee,  telling  him 
that  the  right  hand  part  of  it  is  reserved  as  the  place  of  honour  fi>r  maftyrs,  (illo- 
rum  est  qui  jam  meruerunt  Deum,  et  passi  sunt  causa  nominis  ejus), .  .  .  ^  who 
have  endured  wild  beasts,  aoourgings,  imprisonment,  the  cross,  for  his  name's 
sake."  She  then  directs  his  attention  to  a  great  tower,  that  was  being  built  over 
the  water  with  splendid  squared  stones.  The  six  youth  were  engaged  in  buiidiiy 
it,  and  were  assisted  by  many  thousands  of  others.  Some  of  the  stones  were 
taken  Ihun  the  abyss,  and  wefe  all  exactly  fitted ;  some  from  the  land,  whtafa 
were  partly  used  and  partly  rejected.  Many  stones  lay  aroaad  the  tewer  wWeh 
were  not  employed,  some  of  them  being  rough,  some  fiiU  of  seams,  lome  wmauA  nr 
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iU  ttted  fer  bniMinif  .  Soon  weie  tlimwii  away  at  a  great  dirtmo>»  and  rdled 
iBia  a  deiert  plaee ;  othen  rolled  into  the  file  -,  others  came  near  to  the  water, 
Imt  oonld  not  enter  it— In  the  sequel  the  woman  tells  him,  that  the  tower  is  built 
OB  the  water,  because  salvation  is  by  water.  The  youths  are  angels  preeminent; 
the  other  assistants^  angels  of  inlbrior  order.  The  stones  well  squared  and  shin- 
ing  are  apostles,  bishops,  teachers,  and  ministers,  who  have  taught  and  ministered 
well  to  the  elect  of  God,  and  who  have  fallen  asleep*  As  to  the  stones  brought 
from  the  land  unhewed,  only  a  part  of  them  are  accepted.  Those  employed  in 
the  building  are  the  new  con? erts.  Those  that  lie  near  the  building  unemployed, 
ate  such  as  hare  sinned  and  are  willing  to  do  penance,  [the  Greek  here,  no  doubt, 
was  furtufOHif] ;  those  thrown  at  a  distance  are  reprobates.  Such  as  are  not  put 
into  the  bnilding^  Be?er  can  be  recei^red  when  it  is  once  completed. 

In  like  manner,  all  the  different  kinds  of  stones  which  are.  rejected,  are  made 
BfmboUeal  of  difierent  classes  of  sinners,  which  are  described  at  length.  Hermas 
iflqaires,  whether  penitsnce  will  avail  anything,  for  such  as  have  been  rejected ; 
the  answiar  is  that  it  will,  in  case  it  takes  place  while  they  are  undergoing  their 
and  belbie  the  days  of  punishment  are  completed.    [The  germ  of 

Heraus  then  sees  ss?en  women  around  the  tower.  These,  he  is  told,  are  the 
seven  Christian  graces,  &ith,  abstinence,  simplicity,  innocence,  modesty,  disci* 
pline,  chanty.  He  then  desires  to  know  when  the  consummation  of  the  building 
will  take  place,  and  is  told :  **  Cito  consummabitur."  This  Hermas  is  enjoined 
to  publish.  Then  follows  an  exhortation  to  airas-giTing  and  to  mutual  love  and 
a  paoifie  spirit. 

The  six  yovng  men  who  snperintended  the  building  of  the  toY^r,  now  come 
ajid  take  away  the  aged  woman  to  the  tower,  while  four  others  transport  her  seat 
thither.  As  she  was  going,  Hermas  inquires  why  she  had  assumed  three  differ- 
ent forms  in  her  appearances  to  him  ;  first  as  sn  old  and  infirm  woman  through- 
nnt ;  secondly,  with  somewhat  of  a  juvenile  face ;  thirdly  as  jponnger  and  with 
a  cheerful  and  smiling  aspect  She  explains  this  by  telling  fain  that  when  she 
irat  appeared  to  him,  all  his  graces  were  in  a  feeble  and  as  it  were  superannuated 
aendition,  which  was  symbolized  by  her  appearance ;  that  when  she  next  appeared, 
with  a  yoonger  visage,  he  wss  like  to  an  aged  person  who  renews  his  strength  on 
the  hearing  of  good  tidings,  which  Hennas  had  in  like  manner  heard.  Her  third 
appearanee,  wUch  was  still  more  youthful  and  vigorous,  was  a  symbol  of  Hermas* 
state  who  had  become  more  cheerful  and  vigorous,  after  &sting  so  much  and 
having  ao  many  revelations  imparted  to  him. 

lliinendstldsehaptarof  vtiumt ;  wideh  betrays  great  poverty  of  in- 
teflect  and  imagination,  with  feeble  oonceptaons  and  very  little  taste  for 
oongroity  of  representation.  It  appears  to  me,  also,  that  here  are  some 
MidiMof  a  fal0r  period  than  the  commenoement  of  the  second  century ; 
bateftiuslilianspeakinthe  sequeL 

Vuios  iV.  Twenty  days  after  his  former  vision,  he  goes  into  the  solitary  fields, 
and  tliere^  after  awhile,  he  sees  first  a  great  cloud  of  dust,  and  then,  on  nearer 
apptoaeh,  a  hoga  monster  like  a  whale,  vomiting  forth  fiery  locusts.  It  was  100 
Ibst  in  length,  and  its  head  wss  like  an  urn,  and  its  mouth  as  if  it  might  swallow 
up  the  et^.  Armed  with  faith  Hennas  comes  near,  and  the  monster  only  throws 
ant  its  tevgttD  at  htm.  Its  head  was  striped  with  black,  red,  golden,  and  white. 
tha  nMBateif  a  virgin  soon  meets  him  t^endidly  adorned.    This  was  the 
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church.  She  aMnre*  Hermas  that  he  had  eacaped  tfie  great  heaat,  by  |Rittiii|; 
his  trust  in  God,  who  only  is  able  to  deliver.  This  beast  [imitated  fiom  the  Apoo- 
aiypae  xiii.  seq.]  was  the  symbol  of  ^'oppreasioii  yet  to  come."  If  the  church 
will  prepare  for  it,  and  pot  her  tmst  in  God,  she  shall  also  escape.  The  four 
colours  are  s3rmboUcal ;  the  hlaek  is  this  dark  world  ;  the  red  means  that  the  wick* 
ed  age  most  perish  by  blood  and  fire ;  the  getdtHy  that  some  will,  like  gold  tint  is 
purified,  come  out  from  the  fire  when  their  dross  shall  be  purged  away ;  the 
tokke  represents  the  world  to  come,  when  all  shall  be  pure  and  clean.  These 
things  Hennas  is  enjoined  to  publish  \  and  then  the  Tirgin  disappears  with  a  loud 
sound. 

Book  11.  This  consists  of  Twd^e  MamtUUea,  moral  and  paraenetic.  The  Angel 
of  Penitence  appears  to  Hennas,  in  the  habit  of  a  traveller,  and  delivers  these 
mandates.  They  concern  iaith  in  God ;  the  avoiding  of  slander  and  the  doing  of 
alms ;  the  shunning  of  falsehood  and  penitence  on  account  of  dissimulation ;  the 
dismission  of  an  adulteress ;  sadness  of  heart  and  patience ;  the  two  angels  of 
good  and  of  evil ;  the  fear  of  God,  and  boldness  against  demons ;  turning  away 
l^om  evil  and  doing  good ;  persevering  and  confident  prayer ;  a  gloomy  mind 
which  offends  the  Spirit;  the  trial  of  spirits  by  observing  their  respective  opera- 
tions ;  the  desire  of  good  and  avoidance  of  evil,  also  the  possibility  of  keeping 
God's  commands,  and  exhortation  not  to  fear  the  devil. 

There  is  much  of  dry  and  empty  repetition  in  man  j  of  them ;  also 
a  leaning  iowaid  eaperstition  in  respect  to  angels  and  demons,  and 
in  regard  to  the  matter  of  penitence.  The  moral  tone  is  in  itself  pure 
and  high ;  boi  the  yiews  of  the  writer  are  narrow,  and  his  manner  very 
unattractiye.  There  is  nothing  here,  except  the  machinery  which  the 
writer  employs,  which  contains  any  resemblance  to  the  Apocalypse  in 
general,  and  scarcely  any  even  to  the  hortatory  epistles  which  stand  at 
the  c(Mmne&cement  of  the  book. 

Book  III.  SiMiLrranss.  These  exhibit  the  continued  address  of  the  angel 
who  delivered  the  Mandates.  Similitude  I.  is  a  homily  against  avarice  and  lux- 
ury, and  an  exhortation  to  charity.  Siitilitudk  H.  Hermas  walks  into  the  fields, 
and  sees  a  vine  covering  an  elm-lree  and  loaded  with  fruit.  The  angel  appears, 
and  tells  him  that  the  elm  symbolizes  the  rich  man,  who  is  poor  in  good  works; 
the  vine  represents  the  poor  man,  who  attaches  himself  to  the  rich,  prays  for  him, 
and  thus  procures  for  him  many  good  things  which  he  would  not  otherwise  obtain. 
Thus  the  poor  and  the  rich  unitedly  bring  forth  more  fruit  than  either  would 
alone.  Sim ilitudk  III.  The  angel  shows  him  trees  whose  leaves  had  fallen  off. 
These,  appearing  like  dead  trees,  resemble  the  just  who  mix  with  the  world  and 
conform  to  them,  and  thus  appear  as  if  they  were  dead  to  spiritual  things.  5i- 
■iLiTtTDx  IV.  The  angel  shows  him  trees,  a  part  of  which  are  green  and  flourish- 
ing, t&d  a  part  of  them  dry.  The  former  symbolise  the  righteous  in  a  fhtue 
world ;  the  latter,  the  wicked  who  will  be  burned  in  the  fire. 

SiMiLiTubx  V.  After  lasting,  Hermas  retires  to  a  mountain,  and  there  the  an- 
gel again  appears,  and  tells  hini  that  his  external  fasting  is  not  a  true  and  real 
fiist.  That  such  a  one  consists  in  preserviug  the  mind  pure,  and  in  cultivating 
the  spirit  of  obedience.  The  similitude  employed  in  the  sequel  is  that  of  a  ser- 
vant, commanded  to  keep  a  vine  safely  and  hedge  it  about ;  which  he  tiot  only 
did,  but  diligently  cultivated  it,  by  digging  the  earth  around  it,  etc.  When  his 
lord  came,  he  not  only  rewarded  him  for  doing  what  he  had  comrnttnitd^  hot  tiio 
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toft  kif  additioMl  eue  sad  efforti.  So  it  will  be  with  thoM  who  keep  fiwts,  i.  e. 
troly  keep  them.  [The  germ  of  merit  in  woiks  sopererogatoiy].  Alterwardi  the 
tngel  nya,  that  the  farm  on  which  the  vine  is  planted,  represents  the  world ;  the 
eon,  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  firithful  servant,  the  Savtonr ;  the  Tine,  his  people ;  the 
hedge  abont  it,  his  messengers,  etc. 

SmiLrrcDn  VI.  The  angel  takes  Hennas  again  into  the  fielde,  and  shows  him 
a  shepherd  superbly  clad,  and  exnlting  in  his  sporting  flocks ;  this  is  the  genius 
of  i^easnie,  etc.  He  then  shows  another,  of  a  stem  and  severe  look  and  demean* 
or ;  tkis  is  the  angel  of  ponishment.  A  part  of  the  sheep,  who  are  notineclaim- 
able,  win  be  punished  a  year  for  each  day  of  sin,  and  thus  they  will  be  reclaimed. 
Bim^rruDC  VII.  Hennas  goes  into  the  field  sad  and  dejected  because  of  his  suf- 
ferings and  those  of  his  house.  The  angel  again  appears  and  admonishes  him  to 
be  psitient ;  for  he  and  his  house  have  sinned.  If  he  is  patient,  he  will  in  the 
end  reap  an  ample  reward,  and  also  his  house.  He  piomises  to  procnie  some 
lemission  of  their  snfierings  from  the  angel  of  punishment. 

8i«i.rruDS  VIII.  This  presents  a  curious  symbol,  which  is  carried  out  with  a 
BinntenesB  of  detail  that  becomes  tedious,  although  it  is  not  destitute  of  ingen- 
uity. Hennas  is  shown  a  rast  spreading  willow  under  which  all  the  elect  of  the 
Lord  are  gathered.  An  angel  cots  off  small  boughs  or  rods  Irom  it,  and  gives  to 
all  who  stand  under  it.  The  tree  still  remains  undiminished  in  its  magnitude. 
AAer  a  time  all*  the  rods  are  demanded  from  each.  Some  of  them  were  dry  and 
putrid  as  if  worm-eaten ;  others  simply  dry ;  then  half  dry,  half  dry  with  incisions, 
one  half  entirely  dry,  one  third,  two  thirds,  the  mere  end  of  the  rod  dry  with 
incisions,  wholly  dry ;  then  follow  the  rods  wholly  green  fsonae  with  additional 
shoots  and  others  with  shoots  loaded  with  fVuit.  This  latter  clftis,  i«  e.  all  who 
have  flourishing  rods,  aie  all  admitted  into  the  tower,  and  clo#ed  in  splendid 
white  vestments.  As  to  all  others,  whose  rods  were  partially  or  wholly  dry,  the 
angel  orders  their  rod  to  be  planted  in  a  moist  place ;  in  order  to  see  whether  they 
will  sprout  again.  In  the'  sequel,  all  present  their  rods  to  him  ;  most  of  them 
had  acquired  some  virescence,  but  this  was  very  different  in  degree.  The  re- 
mainder of  a  long  chapter  is  then  occupied  with  describing  the  respective  classes 
of  Christians  to  whom  these  rods  belonged,  and  whose  condition  was  symbolized 
by  the  state  of  the  rod.  Some  were  dry  and  rotten,  some  dry,  some  half  dry, 
some  simply  virescent,  some  fVondescent,  some  frutescent,  etc.  £ach  one  is  ad- 
mitted to  such  a  place  in  the  tower,  or  on  the  walls  around  it,  as  the  state  of  his 
rod  indicates  that  he  ought  to  be.  Those  with  rods  wholly  dry,  or  dry  and  rotten, 
ate  ezelnded  and  sent  away  to  punishment,  there  being  no  more  place  for  repent- 


The  explanation  of  the  angel  is,  that  the  willow  tree  means  the  law  over  all  the 
world ;  those  under  its  shade,  believers ;  the  angel  who  superintended  the  rods, 
ete.,  is  Michael,  the  guardian  angel  of  Ood*s  people ;  the  rods  are  the  law  which 
he  has  put  into  their  hearts ;  the  presentation  and  eYsmination  of  the  rods,  is  the 
final  trial  of  men,  etc.  There  is  a  little  of  the  romantic  about  some  parts^of  the 
allegory,  which  make  it  a  matter  of  more  interest  than  is  attached  to  most  of  this 
writer's  similitudes.  At  the  same  time,  the  doctrine  of  agtrs  ptnitentiam  {d^  ft- 
fMMCs)  is  plainly  to  be  foond  here  in  its  initial  state ;  and  the  great  importance  of 
perfiirmang  this  duty  daring  probation,  is  exhibited  by  the  whole  process  of  set- 
ting out  the  rods  in  moist  land  and  waiting  for  their  vegetation. 

StHiirruDS  IX.  Hermas  is  led  to  a  high  mountain  of  Arcadia,  from  which  he 
•eee  a  gteat  plain,  surrounded  by  twelve  mountains.  These  were,  the  first  black, 
the  next  snKWth  without  vegetation,  the  third  evemui  with  thorns  and  thistles. 
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tke  foortk  fiiU  of  kdf-dned  heHMfe^tiMiflli  rough  tad  with  vef9teftioB«  Uw  mdi 
full  of  fiflsims  with  withering  vegetB;tio9i  on  their  sidee,  the  eeyenth  covered  with 
flourishing  Tegetation^  the  eighth  full  of  water-spring!  and  brooks,  the  ninth  dry 
and  full  of  serpents,  the  tenth  full  of  lofty  shade-trees,  the  eleventh  foil  of  froiU 
trees  loaded  with  fruit,  and  the  twelfth  white  and  shining  in  a  most  splendid  man* 
aer.  HeraiM  then  sees  a  vast  white  rook  in  the  plain,  higher  than  any  of  the 
mountains,  with  a  newly  carved  gale-way.  Twelve  virgins  stand  as  portwk 
Six  lofty  men  now  appear,  and  call  others  to  amist  them,  in  building  a  tower  over 
this  gate-way.  The  virgins  help  forward  the  work.  Ten  white  stones  are  then 
brought  from  the  deep,  and  put  into  the  tower ;  then  other  twenty-five  stones, 
then  thirty-five,  then  forty  more,  all  from  the  deep.  Next  stones  are  brought 
from  the  mountains  around.  Of  these  some  remained  of  the  same  colour,  and 
some  changed  their  colour ;  the  former  not  being  introduced  through  the  gate  hg 
the  virgins,  and  not  being  homogeneous  with  the  rest  of  the  building,  were  re^ 
moved  from  the  tower.  The  structure  was  reared  in  one  day,  but  not  completed. 
The  coming  of  the  Lord  of  the  tower  is  to  be  waited  for,  before  it  is  completed. 
He  conies  after  a  little  time  accompanied  by  aU  the  builders,  and  examines  all  the 
stones,  and  orders  those  which  are  unfit  to  be  taken  out  of  the  building.  Otbem 
dug  from  a  quarry  in  the  plain,  are  put  in  their  stead.  Those  which  had  been  re* 
jected  were  ordered  to  be  fitted  anew,  so  frr  as  might  be  done.  Many,  on  trial, 
proved  to  be  incapable  of  being  fitted  for  the  buildings.  Twelve  women,  dressed 
in  black,  beautiful  in  appearance,  without  girdles,  and  with  bare  shoulders,  are 
ordered  to  carry  away  the  rejected  stones  to  the  mountains.  Uermas  is  left  ia 
the  keeping  of  the  poilbr-virgins,  during  a  short  absence  of  the  angel-interpreter. 
Boon  he  tetumsf^and  the  explanation  commences. 

The  great  vf^fe  rock  is  the  Son  of  Ood;  the  new  gate,  his  incarnate  condi* 
tion ;  the  builders  are  the  angels ;  none  can  enter  the  kingdom  of  God,  except 
through  the  new  gate.  The  tower  is  the  church ;  the  twelve  virgins,  the  porters, 
are  the  graces  which  the  Spirit  of  Christ  bestows ;  the  stones  cast  away  ue  repn^ 
bates,  and  such  as  have  greatly  transgressed ;  but  if  these  last  will  repent,  they 
may  be  again  received.  The  virgins  are  faith,  abstinence,  resolution,  patience,  eta. 
The  women  in  loose  attire  are  perfidy,  intemperance,  unbelief,  pleasme,  etc 
The  first  ten  stones  put  into  the  tower  are  the  first  age  of  Christianity ;  the  twenty 
are  the  second :  the  thirty-five  are  prophets  and  ministers  of  the  Irord ',  tbe  forty 
the  apostles  and  teachers  of  gospel-doctrines.  The  taking  of  the  stones  from  the 
water,  denotes  the  efficacy  of  baptism  as  a  preparation  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
When  the  apostles  were  dead,  they  went  and  preached  to  those  pU  ante  abUnmlf 
and  gave  to  them  this  sign  [baptism].  These  come  up  from  the  water,  vivi.  [A 
germ  of  Purgatory.] 

Hermas  then  obtains  an  explanation  of  what  is  symbolized  by  the  difieient 
character  and  appearance  of  the  twelve  mountains  around  the  plain.  Then  de- 
signate different  classes  of  Christians,  of  hypocrites,  reprobates,  etc.,  which  the 
antho^^particttlarizes  even  to  great  and  tedious  length.  The  twelfth  mountain 
only  deserves  particular  remark.  It  is  all  white  and  shining ;  a  symbol  of  those 
^  who  believe  without  dissimulation,  like  infants,  who  wiU  be  more  especially 
honoured, . . .  Omnes  enim  infimtes  honorati  sunt  apud  Dominom,  et  primi  ha- 
bentnr.*'  [Such  seems  to  have  been  the  general  feeling  of  the  primitive  age  of 
Christianity.] 

There  is  very  much  of  tedious  and  arid  repetition  in  this  ninth  Similitade.  The 
imagination  of  the  tower,  as  described  in  Vision  III,  seems  to  have  haunted;  the 
mind  of  the  author  with  so  mttch  lugenejy  o'  «t  least  filled  it  iHth  w  mneh  d«» 
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Mght, tJB^ he e&MwJtroihBWir  te  mIw  of  ii  afMB  in  «Im  i^Me,  %H«k mim  ▼■<- 
rwtions ;  and  he  hee  prolonged  the  echo  much  beyond  the  original  wand. 

SufiLiTUOK  X.  Exhortation  agtre  p9enitentia'm.  Hermas  must  e!zhort  othem 
to  do  the  aame.  The  angel  shepherd,  i.  e.  the  angel  of  penitence,  will  be  lent  to 
dwell  with  him ;  alao  the  Tirgins,  i.  e.  the  Christian  graces.  If  he  persererea  and  *<• 
keeps  his  heose  pnre,  then  they  wiH  eontinne  their  abode  with  him.  Kindnees 
md  charity  are  to  be  exercised  toward  all.  Hermas  most  do  these  things  Ibrfl^ 
with,  and  diligently,  last  the  bnildmg  of  the  tower  should  be  oompleted  and  he 
be  ezcladed. 

The  intdligeiit  reader  will  pepedive  at  oaee,  that  there  is  very  little 
ki  the  Shepherd  of  Hermasi  wUdi  oomparee  wdl  with  the  Apeealypse^ 
ezoepling  what  niay  be  named  the  maMnety  of  the  piece,  L  e.  the  in- 
terrention  (^  angels,  the  fineqaent  employment  of  symbols,  and  the  warn- 
ings and  threatenings  which  have  some  resemblaoce  m  point  of  matter 
to  those  in  the  epistles  to  the  seven  churches,  Rev.  iL  iiL  But  it  is 
highly  profitable  to  read  such  a  book  as  this  of  Hermas,  were  it  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  learn  the  immeasurable  differenee  tfa^e  is  betweea 
the  Apocalypse  and  other  productions  of  early  ages,  which  are  more  or 
kfls  modelled  after  it  The  i>arren  imagination,  the  feeble  conceptions, 
the  dry  and  aphoristic  style,  the  repetitions  so  often  iterated,  the  childish 
eoQoeits,  the  monkish  ascetics^  of  the  Shqiberd  of  Hermas— -all  place  it 
immeasarably  bebw  the  work  of  Johi^  and  show  how  completely  the 
fiMStitioiis  effixts  of  early  times  to  imitate  him,  fafled  in  all  imp<Nrtant  re- 
spects. One  needs  bat  to  survey  the  whole  ground  with  his  own  eyes, 
in  order  to  be  entirely  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  these  remarks. 

Dndoobtedly  some  aHowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  Latin  dress  in 
which  the  Shepherd  is  presented  to  us.  The  <mginal  was  Greeks  a  few 
passages  of  whidi  have  been  preserved  bj  quotation,  and  are  presented 
in  the  edition  of  Cotelerius  L  p.  75  seq.  The  translation,  like  that  of 
Irenaeus,  is  in  geneial  a  dead  literality,  (]£  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pressioa) ;  and  somewhat  frequent^  it  is  obscure  because  the  tranaUitor 
does  not  aeem  to  have  Inlljr  understood  the  meaning  of  his  originaL 
ft  seems  to  me  also^  thai  some  of  the  version  is  tinctured  with  the  reU- 
gioos  views  of  the  times  when  it  was  made.  Thus  futanfoko  is  render- 
ed o^wrv  foemientiam  (to  do  penance),  as  we  know  from  the  exan^les 
iHiefa  the  QnA  text  is  preserved;  e.  g.  p.  97,  sar  fi4^  fsnaiH^ei,  Lat 
si non  poeniteatiam  egeril;  p.  101,  W  ^  (iHimua  amw  KO&aQa  yttni' 
roi,  where  the  Latin  is:  Ut  poeaitentiam  agant  et  poenitentia  eorum 
munda  fieret;  p.  109,  <er  di  ptnta^o^awfi  wu  dran^^yptoch  Lat.  et  cum 
eoeperint  deHctorum  agere  poenitentaam,  tunc  ascendunt  in  praacordia 
eomm  opera  sua  Here  the  same  spirit  was  mpertUiDg,  which  has  led 
one  part  of  the  church  in  modem  times  to  translate  ^anfoehi  by  do 
pm<me0.  Besides;  one  needs  only  to  compare  the  Greek  passages  with 
the  LatiBt  in  order  to  see  that,  notwifthstaadftng  its  literality,  it  has  oftea 
indolged  in  difhse  paraphrase. 
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Indq)eiideirfi7  howeyer  of  any  erron  of  traaslalMm,  it  lies  xnpoa  Aa 
face  of  the  whole  woric,  that  it  was  written  hj  an  ascetic,  who  laid  un- 
due stress  upon  fasts  and  vigils,  and  had  some  superstitious  Tiews  in  re- 
gard to  other  subjects.  Thus  (p.  70)  sexual  inclination  seems  to  be  re^ 
presented  as  being  in  itself  a  sin;  the  tower  (p.  79)  built  on  the  water 
signifies,  thai  ^  vita  nostra  per  aqnam  salva  facta  est,  et  fiet ;"  apostles 
and  teachers  "  have  died  and  preached  to  thaw  who  were  deady"  plainly 
said  on  p.  120 ;  penitence  may  be  attained  to,  a^r  a  first  trial  and  re- 
jection, L  e.  may  be  obtained  in  purgatory,  p.  80 ;  <^^ders  of  a  certain 
dass  wiU  be  sent  to  another  place,  where  they  will  repent,  and  then  be 
admitted  into  the  tower  [the  hearenly  diurch]  after  they  have  once 
been  exduded,  p.  80,  col.  2 ;  onuds  rogatio  humilitate  eget,  jejuna  ergo 
et  percipies  a  Domino  qnod  postulas,  L  e.  the  penance  of  fasting,  is  pe- 
cuHariy  grateful  to  God,  p.  81.  Celibacy,  also,  is  earnestly  recommend- 
edf  p.  90 ;  works  of  supererogation  inculcated :  Si  autem  praeter  ea  quae 
mandavit  Dominns,  aliquid  boni  adjeceris,  majorom  dignitatw  tibi  oon- 
quires,  et  honoratio  apud  Dominum  eris  quam  eras  futorus,  p.  106. 
Besides  these  strong  marks  of  a  later  age,  Hermas  speaks  of  ^^apoedesf 
bishops,  teachers,  and  ministers  . . .  who  have  taught,  etc''  (p.  80)  ;  and 
on  p.  118  he  characterizes  one  sort  of  offenders  in  the  church,  as  having 
**  contentionem  de  principatn  et  dignitate."  l^ese  and  other  things  of 
the  like  nature  point,  as  it  seems  to  me,  very  clearly  to  a  later  age  than 
the  dose  of  the  first  century,  as  the  period  when  the  Pastor  of  Hermas 
was  written. 

Accordin^piy  we  find  no  notice  of  this  work  in  Justin  Martyr,  who  is 
suffidently  prone  to  advert  to  worica  of  this  nataire.  But  Irenaeus  and 
Tertollian  and  Clemens  Alex,  quote  it,  the  latter  oftentinies.  Of  these, 
however,  only  Tertullian  ascribes  the  authorship  to  Hennas.  But  Ori- 
gen  has  often  quoted  it ;  and  in  one  place  (Ex{rfanat  in  Bom.  1^.  14), 
he  says :  ^  I  think  the  Hennas  there  mentioned  [viz.  in  Rom.  16:  14]  is 
the  writer  of  the  book  called  Paetor  ;  which  writing  appears  to  me  to  be 
very  useful,  and  as  I  suppose,  divinely  inspired."  One  would  hardly 
deem  it  possible  for  Origen  to  entertain  sudi  an  opinion  respecting  a 
performance  like  that  before  us,  when  he  is  usually  quite  cautioas  in  re- 
.  |ard  to  apocryphal  books.  Ab  an  ofibet  for  this  criticism^  however,  we 
have  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  the  anonymous  firagment  on  the  Canon 
in  Muratori,  who  dedares  that  <<  Hermas,  in  the  dty  of  Bome,  Yerj 
lately  wrote  the  Pastor,  Pius  his  brother  being  bishop  of  the  Romish 
church."  If  this  be  correct,  then  was  the  book  written  i^ut  A.  D. 
150.  Earlier  than  this,  the  internal  evidence  does  not  fairly  permit 
ns  to  believe  that  it  was  composed. 

That  such  a  book  should  have  gained  the  credit  it  did  in  andent  timeSy 
must  be  owing  more  to  iti  cOBfofmity  to  the  fashion  of  tlie  day,  than  to 
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its  merits.  Its  ascetics  are  rigid  and  pure ;  its  tymboUcal  character 
commeDded  it  to  Origen,  who  was  much  devoted  to  allegory,  and  to 
whom  the  Canticles  was  the  most  precious  part  of  all  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, for  there  he  could  s^l,  as  Jerome  sajs,  "  cum  pleno  velo." 
With  the  Canon,  however,  it  was  rarely  ranked.  Tertullian  speaks  of 
it  with  ineffable  contempt,  after  he  became  a  Montanist :  "  Scriptura 
Pastoris,  quae  sola  in  moechos  amat,"  de  Pud.  c,  10.  Even  Origen  says, 
more  than  once :  Si  cui  tamen  libellus  ille  recipiendus  videtur ;  Honu 
L  in  Ps.  37.  So  in  Hom.  8  in  Num.  So  again :  Libello  Pastoris,  qui 
a  nonnullis  contemni  videtur,  Philo^.  c.  1 ;  and  thus  elsewhere.  The 
reader  will  find  all  the  quotations  of  Hennas  by  the  earlier  fathers,  in 
Cotelerius,  Patt.  Apostol.  L  p.  68  seq.  How  this  could  be  deemed  re- 
vera  utilU  liber,  as  Jerome  calls  it  (Catal.  Script  Ecc.  v.  Hennas),  can 
be  accounted  for,  as  it  seems  to  me,  only  in  the  way  that  I  have  already 
suggested  above. 

In  the  mean  time  its  excellence,  or  want  of  excellence,  is  not  the 

main  question  with  us  at  present.     Our  object  is,  to  find  by  the  reading 

of  this  book,  what  kind  of  views  and  taste  was  common  at  the  time  in 

which  it  was  written.     The  author,  in  Vision  H.  ad  fin.,  plainly  intends 

to  lead  his  readers  to  suppose,  that  he  lived  in  the  time  of  Clement  of 

Rome,  inasmuch  as  he  mentions  directions  given  to  him  by  the  angel, 

to  present  Clement  with  a  copy  of  the  book  which  the  aged  woman  had 

bidden  him  to  transcribe.     I  cannot  but  look  on  tins  as  a  designed  effort 

to  conceal  the  true  age  of  the  author.     Let  any  one  come  to  the  reading 

of  him,  {reah  from  the  perusal  of  works  which  really  belong  to  the  first 

century,  and  he  can  entertain  no  doubts,  at  least  it  strikes  me  so,  that 

the  work  before  us  must  be  assigned  to  a  later  date.    Bleek  says  that 

he  finds  no  evidence  to  satisfy  his  mind,  that  it  is  not  among  the  earliest 

productions.     How  can  he  have  read  it  with  scrutinizing  attention  ?    F. 

Liicke,  on  the  other  hand,  (Einleit.  in  die  Apoc.  p.  142  seq.),  assigns  it 

to  the  middle  of  the  second  century ;  in  which  I  fully  concur. 

[The  reader  will  find  most  of  the  literature  which  he  needs  respecting  Her- 
ma9,  in  Cotelerias.     His  Judicium  de  S.  Hermae  Pastore  (Vol.  1.  p.  73),  however, 
•hows  a  strong  leaning  to  traditional  authority.     He  pronounces  all  the  accusa- 
tions brought  against  the  work,  to  be  founded /Wvo/o  aiit  nullofundtimento.     So, 
as  a  Romanist,  he  might  think  ;   for  purgatory,  and  penance,  and  celibacy,  all  find  * 
their  earliest  supports  in  the  Pastor.     Besides  the  common  judgment  respecting 
th*  w)rk,  C)ntiin<*d  in  ecclesiastical  histories,  the  reader  will  find  a  short  m- 
tifue  tn  Lflcke  (Einl.  p.  141  seq  )  ;  also  in  all  the  Bibliothecas  of  ancient  ecclesi- 
astical aathors.    The  book  needs  a  new  editor,  and  a  much  more  thorough  aifling 
than  it  has  jet  received.] 

TOL.  I.'  16 
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(g)  The  apocryphal  Apocalypse  of  John. 

An  attempt  to  mend  the  work  of  John,  even  under  his  name  and 
'With  most  evident  plagiarism,  could  hardly  have  been  expected.  Yet  in 
an  age  when  compositions  of  this  nature  abounded  to  an  excessive  de- 
gree, such  an  attempt  was  made ;  and  it  bears  the  title  of  ^noxdXtnp^g 
tov  dyiov  dnoatoXov  .  .  .  *l(oawov. 

No  ancient  writer  has  mentioned  this  production,  excepting  Theodo- 
sius,  the  grammarian  as  he  is  called.  Of  this  writer  we  know  but  little. 
He  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  to 
have  belonged  to  the  corps  of  B  jzantine  grammarians.  Some  of  his  trea- 
tises on  grammar  have  been  lately  published ;  but  his  age,  and  country 
even,  remain  undecided.  In  his  'Egomjfiata  negl  rmw  ftQOCfpdtdSv  he 
says :  ^  Another  apocalypse  bears  the  name  rw  d-eoXoyov  [an  appella- 
tion of  John  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse] ;  but  we  do  not  say  that  it 
belongs  to  him  of  the  isle  of  Patmos.  Mri  yivfHto !  For  this  is  most 
true  and  real  [akii&Batarri  iarlv]  ;  but  we  speak  of  one  which  is  pseu- 
donymous and  belongs  to  a  different  author."*  The  contents  of  this 
production  will  show  that  it  belongs  to  a  late  age,  and  is  deserving  <^ 
very  little  consideration.!     They  are  as  follows : 

John,  aA/er  the  aflcension  of  Christ,  goes  to  mount  Tabor.  There  he  prays,  and 
requests  that  it  may  be  revealed  to  him,  when  Christ  will  come  again  on  earth, 
and  what  changes  will  ensue  in  consequence  of  his  coming. 

Ailer  seven  days  of  prayer,  a  bright  cloud  takes  him  away  toward  heaven.    He 

hears  a  voice  saying :  *^  Hear,  holy  John,  and  understand."     He  then  perceives 

heaven  opened,  smells  a  most  grateful  perfume,  and  streams  of  light  pour  down 

upon  him.     He  then  sees  a  book  with  seven  seals,  as  thick  as  seven  mountains, 

and  so  long  that  no  man  could  measure  it.     Tliis  is  the  book  which  concerns  the 

future.     He  desires  to  know  its  contents.     These  are  disclosed  :  first  there  will 

be  an  abundance  of  com  and  wine  ;  then  a  scarcity.    Then  Antichrist  will  come, 

in  a  fearful  form.    The  heavens  will  be  as  brass ;  there  will  be  no  dew,  no  rain, 

cloud,  or  wind.    Three  years  will  Antichrist  reign,  and  then  £noch  and  Elijah 

will  come  to  expose  his  deceit.     But  they  will  perish ;  and  all  men  with  them. 

The  angels  will  then  be  sent  to  blow  the  trumpet  and  wake  the  dead  to  life.     All 

distinction  of  sex,  rank,  etc.,  will  then  cease.    The  angels  will  next  be  sent  over 

41  all  the  earth,  to  get  together  all  that  is  valuable,  the  holy  imagtSy  and  vessels  of  the 


*  The  reader  will  find  an  account  of  Theodosius,  and  of  his  published  works,  in 
Schoell's  Geschichte  d.  Griech.  Lit.  III.  p^  173.  It  is  somewhat  singular,  that 
this  obscure  writer  should  be  the  only  one  that  seems  to  have  noticed  the  apocry- 
phal book  in  question. 

t  1  have  not  the  Auctarium  Cod.  Apoc.  of  Birch  at  band,  which  contains  the 
only  printed  copy  of  this  apocryphal  work,  in  Fasc.  I.  p.  243—260;  ^inlesi,  in- 
deed, Thilo  has  republished  it  in  his  Corpus  of  apocryphal  prodnctionf .  My  ac- 
count of  the  work,  therefore,  ia  taken  firom  Locke's  Einl.  L  p.  146  seq. 
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oharches,  A»  preeUnts  erudjixet^  and  the  holy  books.  The  Lord  will  take  his  scep- 
tre in  his  hand,  and  all  angels  will  fall  prostrate,  all  haman  beings  be  elevated  to 
hcaTen.  All  the  evil  spirits,  and  Antichrist  whom  they  aid,  will  be  swept  off  the 
earth  by  cloads.  The  Lord  will  send  the  angels  to  burn  up  the  earth  and  all  that 
b  in  it :  and  thus  all  will  be  purified.  The  earth  will  then  say  :  I  am  a  young  vir- 
gin, and  there  is  no  sia  in  me.  An  angel  will  then  appear  and  proclaim  the  coming 
of  the  Lord.  Heaven  and  earth  will  shake  at  the  sound  ;  the  heavens  will  open,  and 
the  new  Jerusalem  with  delightful  odour  come  down,  adorned  as  a  bride  for  her 
husband.  Then  Christ  will  descend  in  majesty  and  pomp,  with  myriads  of  angels 
and  archangels,  who  bear  his  throne,  and  sing  the  trisagion.  The  judgment  will 
follow.  The  seven  seals  of  the  great  book  will  be  opened.  The  opening  of  the 
first  will  make  the  stars  to  fall ;  of  the  second,  will  eclipse  the  sun ;  of  the  third, 
will  melt  down  the  heavens ;  of  the  fourth,  will  make  the  moon  to  fall ;  of  the 
fifth,  will  rend  the  earth  in  pieces ;  of  the  sixth,  will  bring  Hades  to  destruction ; 
of  the  seventh,  will  dry  up  the  sea.  Then  follows  the  judgment  of  the  evil  spirits 
of  Antichrist.  They  will  be  cast  into  outer  darkness,  into  a  gulf  so  deep,  that  a 
heavy  stone  wonld  not  reach  the  bottom  in  falling  three  years.  Unbelieving 
Greeks  and  heathen  are  next  judged,  and  cast  into  Hades,  [the  writer  forgets  that 
the  opening  of  the  sixth  seal  had  destroyed  Hades]  ;  then  the  Jews,  who  cruci- 
fied the  Saviour,  will  be  cast  into  Tartarus.  Those  who  bear  the  name  of  Chris- 
tians will  be  separated,  true  Christians  will  be  placed  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
judge,  and  will  shine  in  glory ;  hypocrites  on  the  lefl  hand,  and  be  covered  with 
darkness.  The  faithful  will  then  live  in  an  earthly  paradise,  and  angels  with 
them;  and  all  evil  and  trouble  and  earthly  vicissitades  will  cease. 

John  is  coBraaoded  to  impart  these  things  to  faithful  men,  and  not  to  cast  his 
pearls  before  swine.  A  cloud  then  brings  him  back  to  mount  Tabor,  and  tlie 
writer  concludes  with  a  doxology. 

Is  it  not  DOW  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  conceits  that  ever  entered 
the  mind  of  man,  that  the  genuine  Apocalypse  was  to  be  bettered  by  such 
a  substitute  as  this  ?  Not  a  few  compositions,  however,  of  ancient  times 
exist,  that  ean  well  daim  a  near  affinity  to  this  in  point  of  style  and 
^lirit. 

Two  or  three  drcumstances  fully  settle  the  question  as  to  the  late- 
ness <tf  the  age  in  which  this  must  have  been  written.  One  is,  the 
mentioQ  of  holy  images  and  precimu  cructfixei ;  which  are  known  to 
have  been  common  and  counted  sacred  in  churches,  only  since  the  fourth 
century.  The  writing  also  mentions  natQid^cu  as  an  order  among 
Christiaiis ;  but  this  designation  did  not  come  into  use,  until  the  fifth 
centorj. 

The  writer  appears  to  have  confounded  the  Millennium  of  John  with 
the  period  which  is  to  follow  the  general  judgment ;  and  to  be  so  much 
of  a  ywxixog  in  his  omceptions,  that  an  earthly  paradise  is  the  hectu  ideal 
of  his  heaven.  No  wonder  that  his  production  obtained  bat  very  little 
nodoe  at  any  period. 
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(h)  General  Remarks  on  the  preceding  Apocryphal  Compoeitioni. 

The  reader  must  not  mistake  my  design  in  the  exhibition  of  these 
relics  of  the  early  ages.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  my  intention, 
than  to  place  them  by  the  side  of  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  as  possessing 
similar  value  and  authority*  Indeed,  I  know  of  no  more  successful  way 
for  any  one  to  convince  himself  that  the  writer  of  the  canonical  Apoc" 
alypse  was  entirely  a  different  man  from  any  of  the  authors  of  the  JSo- 
titious  Revelations— Hlifferent  not  in  his  individual  person  merely,  but 
in  his  views,  feelings,  special  objects  aimed  at,  and  conscious  mastery  of 
all  the  subjects  which  he  undertook  to  exhibit — than  to  read  the  apoc- 
ryphal books  which  I  have  examined.  Others  may  account  for  this 
difference  as  they  judge  best ;  but  as  to  the  actual  difference  in  question, 
I  am  ready  to  believe  that  no  intelligent  man,  well  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  will  attempt  to  deny  it  For  myself  I  am  persuaded,  that  the 
spirit  which  animated  the  feelings  and  enlightened  the  mind  of  John, 
was  distinct  from,  and  far  superior  to,  the  spirit  which  controlled  the 
feelings  and  views  of  the  apocryphal  writers  in  question. 

Ewald,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  makes  the  supposition  (p.  9), 
that  John  has  largely  drawn  from  the  book  of  Enoch.  I  have  already 
given  the  reasons  why  I  cannot  assent  to  this.  All  the  apocryphal 
works  now  before  us,  bear  marks  of  a  composition  subsequent  to,  or  in- 
'  dependent  of,  the  Apocalypse.  And  if  I  am  asked,  as  it  is  natural  I 
should  be,  why  then  I  have  brought  them  to  view  and  dwelt  upon  them 
so  long ;  my  answer  is  not  difficult  They  exibit  the  tatte  and  the 
tistii  loquendi  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  written.  The  simple  facty 
that  there  are  so  many  of  these  compo'sitions  at  and  near  the  close  of  the 
first  century,  of  itself  shows  the  demand  in  which  they  stood  among 
Christians,  and  in  some  respects  even  among  Jews.  Why  should  this 
form  of  composition  be  chosen,  and  resorted  to  by  so  many,  if  the  pop- 
ular demand  were  not  such  as  to  secure  it  some  good  degree  of  favora- 
ble reception  ? 

if  now  we  make  the  supposition,  that  the  Apocalypse  of  John  led  the 
way  in  compositions  of  an  apocalyptic  nature  during  the  first  century, 
and  gave  to  them  a  popularity  which  called  forth  other  works  in  a  some- 
what similar  style  ;  then  it  would  follow  of  course,  that  the  Apocalypse 
must  very  early  have  been  popular  to  a  high  degree,  even  so  as  to  con- 
trol the  taste  of  the  Christian  community.  But  if  this  be  doubted,  then 
we  must  still  concede,  that  the  taste  of  the  day,  whatever  were  the 
causes  of  it,  demanded  works  of  such  a  cast  Whether  thb  taste  had 
gradually  arisen  from  the  favorite  study  of  £zekiel,  Daniel,  and  Zecha- 
riah,  or  whatever  might  have  called  it  forth,  nothing  can  be  plainer,  than 
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tliat  John  wrote  the  Apocalypse  in  sncb  a  maimer  as  was  adapted  to 
meet  the  desires  and  wishes  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  He  might 
have  communicated  all  the  simple  historical  or  didactic  troth  which  he 
has  sow  taoght,  within  the  compass  of  a  single  chapter,  bj  plain,  pro- 
saic, and  direct  propositions,  without  any  allegory  or  continued  sym- 
bols. But  if  he  had,  it  would  neither  have  made  so  deep  an  impression 
(m  the  mind  and  memory  of  his  readers,  nor  given  them  so  much  plear 
sure  by  its  perusaL  Why  might  he  not  prefer  tymbd^  as  well  as  the 
writers  of  the  18th  Psalm,  of  Is.  xiv,  and  of  many  parts  of  Ezekiel,  of 
Daniel,  and  of  Zediariah  P 

When  the  reader  is  well  aware  of  this  general  ground,  he  will  see 
more  plainly  the  object  I  had  in  view,  in  dwelling  upon  the  apocryphal 
works  diat  are  contemporary,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  Apocalypse.  The 
general  taste  and  feeling,  in  respect  to  works  of  this  nature,  are  thus 
illustrated.  Nor  is  this  by  any  means  even  the  principal  good  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  knowledge  of  such  works.  The  usw  loquendi  of  the  day, 
in  regard  to  sacred  things  and  symbds,  as  well  as  the  costume  of  pre- 
dictions respecting  the  future,  has  more  or  less  of  light  cast  upon  them 
by  afanost  every  page  of  an  apocryphal  work.  Bombastic,  declamatory, 
and  even  puerile,  as  many  of  the  Sibylluie  Oradea  are,  yet  inasmuch  as 
they  are  poetry^  (which  the  Apocalypse  also  in  its  essence  is),  and  some 
of  them  precede  and  some  syn(dux>ni£e  with  the  Apocalypse,  and  others 
follow  it,  they  help  much  to  show  the  spirit  and  feeling  and  taste  oi  the 
day,  and  cast  light  on  many  an  idiom  and  mode  of  description  which 
John  employs. 

As  an  example  in  point,  I  may  again  refer  to  the  description  of  the 
heast^  at  the  dose  of  chap,  ziii,  where  his  mmiber  is  said  to  be  666.  This 
has  been  called  Cabbalistic,  mystical,  puerile,  fanciful,  and  what  not,  by 
some  ancient  and  many  recent  writers.  Yet  we  may  show,  (as  I  have 
done  above,  p»  102  seq.),  that  the  contemporaries  of  John  did  not  re- 
gard this  subject  in  such  a  light ;  yea,  we  may  even  venture  to  suggest, 
that  under  the  circumstances  in  which  John  wrote,  some  sych  method 
of  concealing  partially  the  individual  aim  of  the  writer,  was  quite  ex- 
pedients 

There  is  another  and  most  important  influence,  which  the  perusal  of 
such  works  as  apocryphal  revelations  will  almost  insure.  It  is  a  fanU" 
Uarihf  with  style  and  imagery,  such  as  pertain  to  apocalyptic  writings. 
A  man  who  has  never  read  any  work  kindred  to  the  Apocalypse,  may 
natondly  feel  that  many  things  are  very  peculiar  and  strange  in  it.  He 
is  led,  insensibly  perhaps,  to  feel  that  there  is  something  visionary  or 
enthunastic  in  the  style  of  John,  and  begins  after  awhile  to  read  him 
with  less  respect  than  he  reads  Paul  or  Luke.  But  let  him  once  steep 
himself  (if  I  may  be  afiowed  so  to  speak)  in  the  tmu  loquendi  and  the 
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ikvonrite  sfyle  of  the  daji  wbat  heiore  appeared  stra&ge  or  ftmciful,  k 
no  longer  capable  of  producing  such  an  impresBion.  The  nearer  he  can 
come  to  such  a  state  of  feeling  and  views  as  belonged  to  the  contempo- 
raries of  JohU)  the  less  will  he  find  which  is  strange,  or  which  excites  sur- 
prise, in  the  style  and  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse. 

The  reader  will  permit  me  to  refer  to  a  familiar  illustiittion*  Noth- 
ing can  appear  more  strange,  or  enthusiastic  and  extravagant,  to  a  calm 
occidental  man,  than  the  language  employed  in  the  intercourse  between 
the  higher  and  lower  ranks  in  Persia.  Yet  by  the  time  that  one  has 
read  through  Sir  John  Malcolm's  Notes  on  Persia,  Morier's  Hadji  Baba 
and  Zohrab,  and  also  Eraser's  Kuxzii  Bash,  (not  much,  if  any,  inferi<Nr 
in  oharaoterizing  to  either  of  the  preceding  works),  he  begins  to  sit  as 
quietly  under  Persian  compliments,  and  displays  of  titles,  and  professions 
of  warm  devoCedness,  as  he  does  under  the  ordinary  modes  of  address 
and  professions  of  respect  and  obedience  in  our  western  world.  Every- 
thing of  such  a  nature  depends  on  the  fashion  of  the  times  for  its  real 
meaning,  and  of  course  on  the  proper  light  in  which  it  is  to  be  viewed 
The  man  who  has  never  made  the  experiment,  cannot  well  foretel 
what  effect  it  will  produce  upon  his  feelings,  and  even  his  criticisms, 
with  respect  to  any  book  of  antiquity.  It  is — it  must  be — ^true,  that 
eveiy  book,  when  written  by  a  man  of  sense  who  designs  to  instruct,  is 
and  must  be  conformed  to  the  spirit  and  the  dialect  of  the  times  in  which 
it  was  written.  Do  we  judge  amiss  then,  when  we  say,  that  everything 
which  helps  to  acquire  VkfamiUarity  with  that  spirit  and  that  dialect,  must 
<  be  useful  in  the  explanation  of  any  particular  work  ?  This  familiarity 
may  evidently  be  much  improved,  by  reading  the  apocryphal  revelations 
in  question.  One  sits  down,  after  such  a  process,  in  company  with  the 
Apocalypse,  as  with  an  acquaintance  already  more  than  half  familiar  to 
him. 

How  exceedingly  different  such  a  slow  and  gradual  process  of  gain- 
ing a  knowledge  of  the  iq)ocalyptic  style  and  method  is,  from  that  which 
judges  of  John's  meaning  by  a  priori  reasoning,  determining  what  he 
does  mean  by  what  they  think  he  ought  to  mean,  or  by  judging  hastily 
and  lightly  from  mere  appearances  and  first  impressions,  or  from  mysti- 
cal and  cabbalistic  views — ^no  one  needs  to  be  told  who  is  a  just  and  pro- 
per judge  of  these  matters.  It  surely  is  not  evoy  tyro,  who  can  weU 
explain  the  Apocalypse.  Well  will  it  be,  indeed,  if  solid  scholarship 
and  several  decades  of  study,  can  even  begin  to  afford  the  requisite  ex- 
planations. It  is  the  maimer  of  the  book  which  makes  this  ^fficulty— 
the  manner  as  viewed  by  us  daring  our  first  impressions,  and  without 
doe  preparation  for  reading  il»  It  is  not  to  be  reasonably  supposed, 
that  John's  contemporaries  eiperieaced  the  same  difficulty. 

To  sum  iqp  all  in  a  few  words:  John  wrote  in  order  to  be  read  and 
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miderBtiOQd;  and  tbefefere  intelligeQt penons  of  his  day  ntigfai  onder^ 
itand  lum»  If  they  £d,  it  was  by  vutae  ^  femiliarity  with  language 
and  imagery  sach  as  he  employed.  Now  whatever  helps  us  to  place 
ourselves  in  a  situation  like  to  that  oi  John's  original  readers,  helps  us 
to  read  his  book  intelligently.  It  follows  of  ooorse,  that  the  apocryplud 
books,  written  at  or  near  has  time,  which  exhibit  to  ns  either  the  lan- 
goage  or  the  style  and  imagery  of  that  period,  most  afibrd  ns  important 
aid  in  reading  and  understanding  the  .^^KKsalypse. 

All  comparison  of  their  valae  in  respect  to  instnietion,  or  in  relatkm 
to  aesthetics,  with  that  of  the  Apocal3rpse,  will  only  serve  to  show  their 
insignificance,  and  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  the  canonical  Reve- 
lation. But  even  for  such  a  purpose,  a  comparison  of  them  is  of  serious 
importance. 

§  7.  Peculiar  form  and  arrangement  of  the  Apocaljfpse. 

The  considerations  in  regard  to  this  subject  which  I  design  in  this 
place  to  bring  to  view,  are,  in  several  respects,  only  of  a  more  general 
nature.  Minute  particulars  in  which  the  Apocalypse  differs,  as  to  dic- 
tion or  the  turn  of  thought,  from  other  writings  either  canonical  or  un- 
canonical,  must  be  reserved  for  the  detail  of  representation,  either  in  the 
IntrodnotiGn  or  the  Commentary.  What  will  be  here  said  has  respect 
to  peculiar  form  cmd  arrangement, 

(1)  When  we  institute  a  comparison  between  John  and  the  ancient  He* 
brew  prophets,  there  is  one  circumstance  at  the  outset  which  immediately 
commands  onr  attention.  No  prophecy  of  the  Old  Testament  is  thrown 
into  the  form  of  an  epistle.  Neariy  all  of  the  prophecies  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  have  the  form  of  an  address,  or  (as  we  may  say)  of  a  sermon  ; 
and  in  neariy  all  there  is  mingled  much  of  warning,  reproof,  exhortar 
tion,  and  the  like.  In  this  latter  respect  the  Apocalypse  bears  indeed  a 
dose  resemUance ;  for  throughout  the  whole  composition,  the  writer 
gives  a  (O^ctical  turn  to  everything  which  he  introduces,  and  often  ad- 
monislies,  warns,  and  encourages.  But  John  is  alone  in  addressing  his 
whole  worii:  to  parttcolar  communities  of  the  pious,  pr^xed  by  individual 
epitiles  to  tiie  same.  In  these  epistles  he  has  developed  the  true  state 
of  things  among  the  churches  of  his  day,  and  shown  what  was  the  real 
condition  of  them  which  called  forth  the  work  before  us. 

As  Likke  has  well  remaiked,  we  must  not  regard  the  inscription  of 
Ins  woiic  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  in  the  fight  of  a  mere  dedica- 
tion. It  was  not  to  procure  favour  and  pateonage  for  the  Apocalypse, 
that  the  writer  adopted  such  a  measure.  The  churches  in  questiim  were 
ds^ly  ooAoemed  with  the  cont^its  of  the  work.  They  were  exposed 
to  the  daDgen  and  trials  which  it  diidoaes,  and  to  the  i^oataij  against 
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which  it  80  aoxioaalj  warns.  No  measure  could  be  better  adapted  to 
secure  their  attention  to  die  book,  than  the  <»ie  which  John  chose,  viz. 
that  of  addressing  them  individually  by  epistle.  In  the  main  body  of 
his  work,  he  introduces  warnings  and  admonitions  which  belong  to  all  of 
them  in  common.  But  in  the  epistles,  he  finds  opportunity  of  8a3ring 
some  things  which  are  appropriate  to  the  particular  <x>Ddition  of  each 
church.  So  soon  as  he  has  done  this,  the  epistolary  form  of  the  compo- 
sition is  abandoned,  and  the  writer  betakes  himself  to  a  me^od  of  repre- 
sentation, which  is  free  from  any  of  the  embarrassments  that  a  continu- 
ance <^  it  might  have  occasioned.  The  transition  however,  in  chap,  iv, 
is  so  easy  and  natural,  that  most  readers  scarcely  notice  it  This  cir- 
cumstance shows  the  tact  of  the  writer ;  and  the  whole  plan  of  the  w<H*k 
shows,  at  all  events,  the  independence  of  its  author,  and  the  originality 
of  his  conceptions,  notwithstanding  the  very  numerous  subordinate  re- 
semblances, in  parts  o£  the  work,  to  passages  in  the  Old  Test.  Scrip- 
tures. 

When  the  prophetic  part  of  the  woHl  is  completed,  the  writer  returns, 
in  chap.  22: 16  seq.,  to  his  direct  address  to  the  churches,  and  with  strik- 
ing effect  He  leaves  a  deep  impression  on  the  reader  of  earnestness 
and  sincerity. 

(2)  So  far  as  John  has  followed  any  model  in  the  form  of  his  work, 
as  it  respects  the  use  of  symbols,  he  may  be  said  to  have  conformed  par- 
ticularly to  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  and  Zeduuiah.  In  his  symbds  he  most  ci 
all  resembles  Daniel ;  in  his  an^eUc  machinery^  (so  to  speak),  he  resem* 
bles  both  Daniel  and  Zechariah  i — ^viii.  Even  these  prophets,  however, 
less  Grequently  emf^oy  agencies  of  this  nature,  than  the  writer  of  the 
Apocalypse. 

Nowhere  in  the  Old  Testament  is  there  such  an  unitUerrupUd  and 
continuous  employment  of  symboUy  as  in  the  Apocalypse.  Nearly  all  the 
prophets  occasionally  resort  to  this  kind  of  composition.  Yet  it  is  un- 
frequent,  and  usually  very  brief,  everywhere  except  in  the  three  pro- 
phets already  named.  Even  there,  it  is  brief  and  interrupted,  in  com- 
parison with  what  we  find  it  to  be  in  the  book  before  us.  In  this  the 
symbols  are  so  arranged,  that  one  part  necessarily  runs  into  another, 
and  thus  makes  out  a  series  of  continuous  and  mutually  related  parts. 
While  a  minute  examination  will  disclose  the  continual  variety  which 
the  writer  introduces  in  his  light  and  shade,  yet  the  great  outlines  of  all 
parts  of  the  work  are  so  drawn,  as  to  show  that  a  mutual  relation  to, 
and  dependence  on,  each  other,  is  a  matter  of  calculation  and  design. 
I  could  no  more  bring  myself  to  believe,  that  difierent  writers  composed 
fragments  of  this  book  which  were  afterwards  brought  together  by  some 
other  hand,  than  I  could  believe  that  the  different  parts  <^  a  watch  were 
accidentally  and  independently  invented,  and  were  finally  a^^aated  to- 
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getber  by  some  pei«>n  skilful  in  making  compounds.     The  sequel  wiU 
cast  further  light  on  this  part  of  our  subject 

That  John  differs  strikingly,  in  many  respects,  from  most  of  the 
earlier  Hebrew  prophets,  will  be  felt  by  every  discerning  reader.  Not 
that  the  latter  are  wanting  in  figurative  language,  bold  metaphors,  glow- 
ing comparisons,  and  in  occasional  symbols.  But  there  is  in  them  far 
more  of  preaching  than  of  prediction.  For  the  most  part,  also,  they  are 
more  concerned  with  the  proximate  than  with  the  remote  future ;  and, 
if  we  except  Is.  xl — ^Ixvi,  nearly  all  the  pictures  of  the  distant  future 
are  but  merely  brief  sketches.  The  peculiarity  of  Is.  xl — ^Ixvi.  has  been 
urged  against  its  early  composition,  and  not  without  some  show  of  reason, 
if  mere  analogy  were  competent  to  decide  such  a  question.  John,  how- 
ever, not  only  uses  figurative  language  and  metaphor  abundandy,  but 
he  introduces  sjinbols  of  such  a  nature,  that  a  gradual  development  of 
them  is  so  made  out  as  to  carry  on  (if  I  may  thus  express  it)  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  long  series  of  historic  actions.  In  Daniel,  indeed,  we  find 
several  pieces  of  a  similar  character ;  but  even  here,  the  representations 
are  quite  brief  compared  with  those  in  the  Apocalypse. 

(3)  In  regard  to  the  particular  method  of  the  disclosures  made  to 
John,  it  differs  somewhat  from  all  others  in  the  Scripture.  It  is  not  in 
dreams  or  visions  of  the  night.  These  in  their  nature  wear  the  appear- 
ance of  something  transitory  and  brief,  if  not  of  something  in  a  degree 
obscure.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  appropriate  for  such  a  series  of  dis- 
closures as  John  makes.  It  is  not  the  mere  fact,  that  Christianity  will 
triumph  over  all  opposition,  and  fill  the  world  with  the  fruits  of  its  victo- 
ries, which  John  discloses.  The  development  of  successive  and  stifring^ 
events,  is  what  he  has  also,  in  some  degree,  undertaken  to  make.  Con- 
sidered in  this  light,  a  mere  passing  dream  or  vision  is  not  altogether 
appropriate,  as  a  method  of  disclosure.  The  prophet,  in  the  present 
case,  falls  into  a  waking  holy  ecstasy.  He  is  at  first  overpowered  by  the 
magnificence  and  splendour  of  the  scene  before  him.  But  being  strength- 
ened and  encouraged,  he  resumes  the  use  of  all  his  powers.  The  Chris- 
lophantfj  in  chap  i — ^iii,  takes  place  in  Patmos,  on  earth ;  but  the  suc- 
ceeding visions  are  partly  in  heaven  (4: 1  seq.),  and  partly  on  ihQ  sea- 
shore (12: 18  or  13: 1),  and  partly  in  the  wilderness  (17:  3  seq.).  In 
the  circumstance,  that  John  in  his  ecstasy  is  rapt  into  the  heavenly 
worid,  he  stands  alone.  No  prophet  before  was  introduced  to  a  similar 
scene,  in  such  a  way.  -Paul,  indeed,  was  caught  up  into  the  third 
heaven ;  but  he  heard  words  "  which  it  was  not  lawful  to  utter,"  2  Cor. 
12: 1  seq.     John  has  uttered  what  he  heard  and  saw. 

There  is  something  strikingly  appropriate  in  all  this.  If  John  was 
to  be  fitted  to  disclose  what  was  contained  in  the  heavenly  book  which 
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was  sealed  witli  seven  seals,  then  the  contents  of  this  book  must  be  in- 
spected in  an  appropriate  manner,  and  in  one  difi^ent  from  that  wlndl 
was  common  in  more  ordinary  disclosures.  The  tact  of  the  writerv  (if 
indeed  this  circumstance  were  to  be  attributed  to  tact),  would  exhibit 
itself  here  manifestly  to  great  advantage.  At  all  events,  the  whole  thing 
is  very  ^appropriately  conducted  and  represented.  The  apocryphal  pr(>- 
ductions  of  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  and  tbe  fourth  book  of  Ezra,  the 
Book  of  Enoch,  and  also  the  Testament  of  the  twelve  Patriarchs  (c 
Levi),  exhibit  a  similar  rapture  into  heaven,  copied,  perhaps,  more  or 
less  directly  from  the  Apocalypse,  or  at  any  rate  resulting  from  the  taste 
which  it  had  introduced,  or  fostered.  Yet  how  faint  are  the  impressions 
made  upon  the  reader,  by  these  latter  works  I  How  immeasurably  in- 
ferior to  the  lofty  and  thrilling  exhibitions  proflfered  to  our  view  by  the 
Apocalyptist !  Whoever  doubts  the  superior  illumination  of  John's 
mind,  when  he  wrote  the  Revelation,  will  do  well  to  read  the  apocry- 
phal works  in  question,  and  make  the  comparison. 

(4)  Thus  far  we  have  compared  the  Apocalypse,  as  to  its  epistolary 
form,  and  as  to  the  nature,  frequency,  and  continuous  series  of  its  syn^* 
bols,  with  the  Hebrew  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  We  come  now 
to  another  development  respecting  the  form  of  this  book,  of  a  somewhat 
different  nature.  It  has  special  respect  to  that  part  of  the  general  idea 
of  form,  which  concerns  the  arrangement  of  the  contents,  or  the  order  in 
which  the  respective  parts  of  composition  are  presented  to  us,  and  the 
relation  in  which  they  stand  to  each  other  and  to  a  common  principle 
of  arrangement 

*  If  I  did  not  fear  being  taxed  with  an  ambition  to  coin  new  words,  I 
might  call  a  prominent  principle  of  arrangement  throughout  the  Apoca- 
lypse, the  principle  of  Numerositt.  I  must  even  do  this,  at  the  risk  of 
critical  disapprobation.  This  word  does  not  mean,  as  employed  by  me, 
that  the  book  consists  of  many  or  numerous  parts ;  for  to  designate  this 
idea,  one  might  speak  of  its  numerotuneis,  which  is  an  old  w<Mrd.  I  do  not 
mean  moreover,  by  mimerosity,  to  designate  in  this  place  the  idea,  that 
the  book  is  composed  in  poetic  measure,  which  is  often  called  numbers  ; 
although  it  is  in  reality  modelled,  in  some  degree  and  through  most  of 
the  work,  after  the  Hebrew  poetic  parallelisms.  *  What  I  wish  to  desig- 
nate is  simply  this,  viz.,  that  the  Apocalypse  throughout,  with  scarcely 
any  exception,  is  so  arranged,  that  either  the  number  3,  or  else  7,  4,  10, 
12,  and  (if  parallelism  be  counted)  2,  control  its  modes  of  development, 
i.  e.  the  arrangement  of  its  parts,  greater  and  smaller,  the  grouping  of  its 
objects,  the  assignment  of  attributes  to  them,  the  epexegetical  clauses, 
and  the  order  of  action  main  and  subordinate.  Above  all,  the  number 
THREE  stands  conspicuous  in  the  whole  plan,  in  all  its  parts  considera- 
ble or  minute.    Next  to  this  stands  the  so-called  sacred  number  Hven; 
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then  /otiTy  tken  twelve,  and  lastly  ten.  ParsJlelism,  as  exbibfted  in  He- 
brew poetry,  not  of  the  strictest  kind  but  of  that  which  is  more  free 
from  rigid  rule,  reigns  nearly  everywhere.  But  I  do  not  reckon  this 
as  a  part  of  the  numerosity  of  the  book.  All  critics  are  now  agreed, 
that  the  Apocalypse  is  poetic  in  its  very  genius  and  nature.  It  is  not> 
indeed,  in  Greek  or  Latin  measure.  But  it  is  substantially  of  the  same 
nature  with  Hebrew  poetry,  as  to  its  diction,  its  symbols,  and  the  whole 
roond  of  its  ideas.  Yet  few,  if  any,  have  undertaken  to  trace  even  the 
evidences  of  Hebrew  parallelism  or  stichometry  in  it ;  and  almost  none 
speak  of  its  numerosity,  with  the  exception  of  Ewald  and  Zullig,  who 
have  disclosed  some  small  part  of  it* 

That  parallelism  for  substance  reigns  almost  everywhere,  (some  ex- 
ceptions we  may  find  in  all  prophecy,  even  in  Isaiah),  needs  no  other 
proof  than  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  book  by  any  one  who  is  fami&ar 
with  Hebrew  poetry.  The  disjecta  membra  poetae  are  found  on  every 
side,  and  in  every  quarter*  It  would  be  superfluous  to  make  a  formal 
attempt  to  prove  what  lies  open  to  noon-day  inspection.  Hereafter  I 
shall,  however,  exhibit  a  few  specimens  of  the  usual  parallelisms  of  the 
book.  My  present  object  is  to  produce  evidence  of  the  rmmerosity  iu 
question  throughout  the  Apocalypse. 

(a)  Trichotomy,  or  tripartite  divisions  and  groups,  in  the  Apocalypse. 

(1)  The  first  and  leading  division  of  this  nature,  (which  however  is 
hardly  artificial),  is,  (a)  The  Prologue,  chap,  i — ^iii.  (b)  The  Visions 
or  main  body  of  the  work,  iv — ^xxii.  5.  (c)  The  Epilogue,  22:  6 — ^21. 
Each  of  these  divisions  exhibits  trichotomy,  moreover,  in  all  its  grada- 
tions, throughout  its  appropriate  subdivisions. 

*  The  first  of  these,  only  in  a  few  cases  toward  the  close  of  the  book  ;  the  lat- 
ter, more  fully,  but  in  m^ny  respects  in  a  very  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory  ^ay. 
ZoUig*t  book  I  have  not ;  but  a  copious  review  of  it,  (in  Studien  und  Kiitiken, 
lb4'2.  tieftJI I.),  has  (^ven  a  disclosure  of  his  yiews  on  the  subject  of  numerosity. 
This  I  read,  however,  only  after  all  my  own  views  were  formed,  and  published 
in  part  in  a  little  pamphlet  for  the  use  of  the  class-room.  ZQllig,  (Offenba- 
rung  Johannis,  2  vol.  8vo.  1834—40),  has  made  seven  the  reigning  number  in  the 
Apocalypse,  and  almost  entirely  overlooked  the  immeasurably  greater  predomin- 
ance of  trichotomyy  i.  e.  tripartite  division,  and  triplex  grouping  of  objects.  His 
views  of  the  Apocalypse  in  general,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  in  the  se- 
qneL  As  it  respects  the  subject  of  nunurosityy  the  views  which.  ]  develope  orig- 
inated entirely  from  often  repeated  study  of  the  book,  in  order  that  1  might  write 
a  commentary  upon  it.  I  have  frequently  reviewed  them,  and  made  some  altera- 
tions and  corrections.  They  are  doubtless  susceptible  of  still  more,  which  would 
be  to  their  improvement.  But  one  mind  cannot  do  everything  at  once,  specially 
in  each  a  great  and  complicated  matter.  At  least,  1  feel  that  mine  cannot.  But 
lbs  public  will  now  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  and  judge,  how  far  I  am  cor- 
rect in  these  views  respecting  the  numerosity  of  the  Apocalypse  which  I  now 
commonicate. 
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(2)  The  Prologite.  After  the  tide  of  the  book,  (which  is  joined 
with  a  brief  historical  reference  to  its  author  and  a  commendation  to  the 
notice  and  study  of  the  reader),  follows,  (a)  The  dedication  of  the 
work  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  1:  4 — 8.  (b)  The  Christophany, 
or  manifestation  of  Jesus  to  John,  1:  9 — ^20.  (c)  The  epistles  to  the 
seven  churches. 

The  portions  a  and  h  are  too  short,  and  too  terse  with  descriptive 
matter,  to  permit  of  subdivision  ;  but  not  so  with  the  epistles.  Each  of 
the  latter  is  divided  into  three  parts ;  (a)  A  description  of  him  who  ad- 
dresses the  churches,  by  the  mention  of  some  of  his  attributes;  2:  !• 
2:  8.  2:  12.  2:  18.  3:  1.  3:  7.  3:  14.  (ft)  Disclosure  of  the  character- 
istics of  each  church,  with  appropriate  admonition  or  reproof;  (in  the 
seqttel  to  each  of  the  preceding  texts  quoted),  (c)  Each  epistle  closes 
with  excitement  to  obedience,  rendered  more  urgent  and  efficacious  by 
promises  of  reward,  or  by  threatenings.  In  these  respects  there  is  an 
entire  uniformity  through  the  whole  of  the  epistles. 

(3)  The  Visions.  In  these,  (iv — ^xxii.  5),  there  are  three  great 
catastrophes,  to  which  all  else  has  reference  and  is  adjusted,  (a)  That 
of  Sodom  spiritually  so-called,  i.  e.  "  the  place  where  oin*  Lord  was 
crucified"  or  Jerusalem  (11:  8),  comprising  chap,  iv — ^xi.  (h)  That  of 
mystic  Babylon  (Rome),  chap,  xii— xx.  3.  (c)  That  of  Gog  and  Mar 
gog,  chap.  20:  4 — 10.  Each  of  these  catastrophes  has  a  prologue  or 
proem ;  (a)  Chap,  iv,  v.  (h)  Chap.  xii.  {e)  Chap.  20:  4 — 1,  where 
the  thousand  years  and  the  end  of  them  stand  as  introductory  to  the 
loosing  of  Satan  and  the  invasion  of  Gog  and  Magog. 

In  each  of  the  catastrophes,  (the  last  excepted),  there  are  three  Mo* 
roe  or  Episodes,  which  contain  various  matters  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  main  body  of  the  Epopee,  and  which  not  only  serve  to  intro- 
duce variety  into  the  composition  and  increase  the  interest  of  it,  as  well 
as  to  deepen  the  impressions  made  upon  the  reader,  but  also  to  exhibit 
the  long  suffering  of  God  in  wcdting  for  sinners  to  repent  Some  of 
them,  however,  are  devoted  to  strengthening  the  assurances,  that  the 
wicked  wiU  be  punished  and  the  righteous  rewarded.  Episode  I  name 
that  which  arrests  the  progress  of  the  main  action  for  any  considerable 
time,  and  diverta  our  attention  to  something  which  is  but  indirectly  con- 
nected with  it.  The  first  Catastrophe  comprises  three  episodes ; 
viz.  (a)  The  oeafing  and  safety  of  the  144,000  Jewish  followers  of  the 
Lamb,  chap.  vii.  (h)  The  appearance  of  an  angel,  who  gives  assur- 
ance of  the  speedy  fall  of  the  hostile  power  which  wages  war  with 
the  Blunts,  and  commissions  John  to  utt^r  new  predictions,  when  the 
contents  of  the  book  with  seven  seals  shall  have  all  had  their  aooom- 
plishment,  chap.  x.  (c)  Preparation  for  the  speedy  consummation  of 
the  catastrophe,  by  guarding  the  most  holy  place  agunst  destmctiony 
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(a  symbol  that  all  of  Judaism  but  its  real  spritualily  is  to  be  destroyed), 
chap.  11:  1,  2 ;  and  also  by  the  aggravated  sins  of  persecutors  against 
tile  two  martyr-witnesses,  who  make  their  appearance  in  order  to  ad- 
^lonish  and  warn  them,  chap.  11: 8 — 14.  The  second  Catastrophe 
also  comprises  three  episodes ;  (a)  Chap,  xiv,  which  exhibits  merely 
symbols  and  assurances  of  the  safety  of  the  church,  and  of  the  over- 
throw of  the  dragon,  beast,  and  false  prophet  (b)  The  explanatory  in- 
teriude,  in  chap.  xvii.  (c)  Renewed  assurances  of  Babylon's  utter  ruin, 
and  anticipated  lament  over  her  by  various  classes  of  persons,  chap,  xviii. 

The  third  Catastrophe  helotigs  to  the  distant  future ;  and  there- 
fore, like  all  predictions  of  a  similar  nature  in  the  Old  Testament,  is 
brief,  20:  4 — 10.  Everything  connected  with  such  a  future,  in  chap. 
zx — ^xxii,  is  also  brief,  with  the  single  exception  that  the  glories  of  the 
heavenly  city  are  enlarged  upon  by  the  writer ;  most  appropriately  as 
it  respects  the  encouragement  which  he  designs  to  give  to  Christians 
mider  their  disheartening  circumstances.  In  such  a  case,  i.  e.  when  the 
whole  of  the  third  catastrophe,  even  if  we  include  its  prologue,  in  real- 
ity occupies  only  aome  seven  verses,  the  usual  trichotomy  is  necessaAly 
excluded. 

Before  we  dismiss  the  Episodes  under  consideration,  let  us,  while  our 
attention  is  directed  to  them,  take  a  view  of  their  internal  arrangement. 
As  to  the  first  catastrophe,  the  first  episode  in  it  (chap,  vii.)  may  be  dis- 
tinguished into  three  several  parts ;  (a)  Preparation  for  sealing  the  ser- 
vants of  God,  7:  1 — 3.  (b)  The  sealing  with  the  enumeration  of  those 
to  whom  it  was  extended,  7: 1  8.  (c)  Rejoicing  in  heaven,  with  thanks- 
giving, consequent  upon  this  transaction,  7:  9 — 17.  The  second  episode 
(chap.  X.)  might  be  thus  divided ;  (a)  The  appearance  of  an  angel,  with 
solemn  assurances  and  tokens  that  the  persecuting  enemy  are  speedily 
to  be  destroyed,  and  thus  the  predictions  of  the  book  with  seven  seals 
to  be  ]Kcomplished,  10:  1 — 7.  (h)  John  is  furnished  by  the  angel  with 
a  new  book,  for  the  sake  of  ftirther  development,  and  commanded  to 
eat  it,  i.  e.  eagerly  to  devour  its  contents,  10:  8 — 10.  (c)  A  new  com- 
mission to  continue  his  prophesying,  and  extend  it  to  the  great  multitude 
of  nations,  is  given  him.  (Here  ndXiv  nQocpetevaai  (10: 11)  shows,  that 
the  contents  of  the  sealed  book  would  be  exhausted  by  the  seventh  trum- 
pet). In  this  case,  however,  the  trichotomy  is  less  palpable  than  usuaL 
The  third  episode  (11:  1— Id)  discloses  the  determination  to  preserve 
the  most  holy  and  spiritaal  part  of  the  ancient  worship,  notwithstanding 
the  wasting  of  Judea  and  Jemsaletn ;  and  that  the  destruction  about  to 
take  {^bce,  will  be  greatly  aggfavated  by  the  persecution  of  faithful  wit- 
nesses. It  is  divided  thus :  (a)  Chap.  11:  1,  2,  contains  the  directions 
for  preserving  the  best  part  of  Judaism,  (b)  The  persecution,  death, 
and  reaurrectioD,  of  the  two  witnesses,  11: 8 — ^12.    (p)  The  manifestation 
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of  further  divine  displeasure,  with  threatening  of  speedy  and  final  de- 
struction, 11: 13,  14. 

The  episodes  in  the  second  catastrophe  are  still  more  definitely  iri^ 
cAotamized,  The  Jlrst  (eh.  xiv.)  exhibits,  (a)  The  Lamb,  with  th§ 
144,000  who  had  been  sealed  and  saved  under  the  first  ceitastrophe, 
(comp.  chap,  vii.)  The  whole  spectacle  is  a  visible  and  significant  em- 
blem and  assurance  of  Christ's  power  to  save.  The  joy  of  the  Saviour 
in  his  faithful  followers,  and  their  notes  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  are 
combined  with  the  symbol,  14:  1 — 5.  (b)  Three  angels  successively 
appear,  and  make  proclamation,  first,  of  the  universal  spread  of  the  gos* 
pel ;  then  of  the  fall  of  Babylon ;  and  thirdly,  of  the  punishment  of  those 
who  belong  to  her,  14:  6^-12.  A  voice  from  heaven  sanctions  this,  by 
assurance  of  the  happiness  secured  to  the  righteous,  14:  13.  (c)  Sym- 
bols are  employed,  in  the  third  portion  of  chap,  xiv,  in  order  to  express 
with  still  greater  intensity  the  assurance  of  the  destruction  of  Babylon. 
In  the  exhibition  of  these,  three  angels  are  successively  introduced,  14: 
14 — 20.  The  three  angeb  are  mentioned  in  vs.  15,  17,  18.  The 
Ofioiog  vl(p  av&Qfinov,  in  v.  14,  is  doubtless  the  Saviour  himself;  comp. 
Dan.  7:  13.  In  the  second  episode  (chap,  xvii.),  we  find,  (a)  Occur- 
rences and  phenomena  preparatory  to  the  disclosure  about  to  be  made, 
17: 1 — 6.  (h)  Description  of  the  beast  with  seven  heads  and  ten  horns, 
17:  7 — 14  (c)  Of  the  woman  sitting  over  many  waters,  17:  15 — 18. 
The  third  episode  (chap.  xviiL)  exhibits  several  trichotomies ;  viz.  (a) 
Assurances  of  final  and  irremediable  destruction  to  Babylon,  so  that  all 
the  people  of  Grod  are  warned  to  remove  far  from  her,  18:  1 — 8.  (b) 
Exhibition  of  the  lamentation  about  to  be  sung  over  her,  18:  9 — 20.  (c) 
A  striking  and  final  symbol  of  her  speedy  and  remediless  overthrow, 
18:  21 — ^24.  The  second  member  of  this  trichotomy,  viz.  the  lamenta* 
tion,^  is  again  subdivided  thus :  (a)  Lamentation  by  allied  kings  and 
princes,  18:  9,  10.  (5)  By  traders  and  merchants,  18:  11 — 16.  (c) 
By  seamen  and  ship-owners,  18:  17 — 19  ;  to  which  the  author  adds  an 
epiphonema  of  an  opposite  character,  on  the  part  of  the  redeemed,  18: 
20.  In  each  of  the  three  parts,  oval!  ovaif  ^  mhg  ^  (isyaXf^^  is  re- 
peated. In  each,  the  closing  sentence  says :  "  In  one  hour  thy  desola- 
tion has  come,"  or  uses  words  of  the  same  import 

It  is  worthy  of  special  remark  here,  also,  that  in  the  first  and  second 
catastrophes,  two  episodes  immediately  precede  the  final  consummation ; 
e.  g.  in  chap.  x.  xi,  and  in  chap.  xviL  xviiL  The  true  nature  of  the 
economy  of  the  book  cannot  be  seen  in  its  proper  light,  without  a  care- 
ful examination  of  all  these  adjustments  ^d  mutual  relations  of  the  au- 
thor's plan.  Not  only  the  unity  of  the  piece  is  demonstrated  by  such  an 
arrangement,  but  the  nature  and  progress  of  the  action  in  the  Epopee 
are  very  significantilf  developed.    The  question,  whether  these  is  more 
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tfaaa  one  catastrophe,  seems  to  be  decided  hj  tlie  nature  of  the  plan. 
As  to  the  third  catastrophe,  the  brevity  which  the  aathor  adopts,  pre- 
cludes all  artificial  arrangement. 

Having  completed  our  view  of  the  episodes,  let  us  now  go  back  to  the 
mam  action  of  the  piece. 

In  the  arrangement  of  this,  th6  number  seven  is,  if  I  may  so  express 
it,  the  presiding  genius.  E.  g.  we  have  seven  seals,  seven  trumpets  with 
their  angels,  and  seven  vials  with  their  angels.  Of  course,  so  far  as 
this  number  has  control,  trichotomy  must  be  either  excluded,  or  be  sub- 
ordinate. The  latter  of  these  takes  place.  In  each  of  the  sevens^  the 
author  makes  two  divisions ;  first  a  tetrachotomy,  i.  e.  a  division  into  four 
parts,  and  secondly  a  trichotomy,  which  comprises  the  remaining  three. 
To  each  of  these  groups  is  assigned  its  distinctive  phenomena ;  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter. 

Relinquishing,  at  present,  the  further  notice  of  the  groups  of  sevens 
and  fours,  we  will  follow  the  number  three,  through  the  parts  of  the 
main  action.     The  episodes  have  been  already  examined. 

In  the  triplex  group  which  is  constituted  by  the  last  three  of  each  of 
the  heptades  or  divisions  by  seven,  we  find,  in  nearly  if  not  quite  all  the 
cases,  distinct  and  marked  peculiarities.  For  example ;  in  6:  9  seq., 
(where  the  fifth  seal  commences),  there  is  plainly  an  entire  new  turn  of 
thought  The  first  four  seals  (6: 1 — 8)  develope  the  formation  of  the 
dreadful  array  commissioned  against  the  persecuting  power.  All  be- 
longs most  plainly  to  the  constitution  of  one  great  army.  But  in  the 
group  of  three  which  follows,  there  is  a  regular  and  constant  accession  to 
the  action  of  the  main  plot  The  martyrs  point  to  their  blood,  and  call 
for  vengeance.  At  the  opening  of  the  sixth  seal,  all  heaven  is  roused 
and  prepares  for  the  condign  punishment  of  persecutors.  Then  comes 
the  episode  (chap,  vii.),  which  shows  how  the  innocent  will  be  put  in  a 
state  of  safety.  We  then  naturally  expect  the  consummation ;  for  so 
did  all  heaven,  while  diey  stood  in  awful  silence,  8: 1.  But  the  seventh 
seal  dLsparts,  and  divides  the  consummation  into  seven  stages,  signalized 
by  as  many  trumpets.  Here  again  we  have  tetrachotomy  and  tricho- 
tomy. The  first  group  of  four  has  reference  to  plagues  that  principally 
concern  the  state  of  the  earth ;  which  is  divided  into  land,  sea,  rivers 
and  fountains,  and  the  welkin  above,  making  the  contour  of  the  visible 
creation.  The  remaining  group  of  three  successively  developes  the  lo- 
custs, the  horsemen  from  the  Euphrates,  and  (after  the  episodes  in  x. 
xL),  the  final  tremendous  assatdt  by  thunder,  lightning,  hail,  and  earth- 
quake ;  viii — ^xi.  We  have  yet  a  third  series  of  sevens,  in  chap.  xv. 
xvi. ;  (a  drcumstance  in  the  arrangement  which  must  not  be  forgotten). 
Here  ta  the  like  division  Into  groups  of  four  and  three.  The  first  four 
vials  have  respect  to  the  various  portions  of  the  world,  vie.  the  earthy 
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the  sea,  the  rivers  aa|i  foiiptains,  and  the  ruling  planet  of  the  welkin 
above.  Then  comes,  with  the  last  three,  more  direct  attacks  upon  per- 
secutors, 16:  10 — 21.  The  seat  of  the  beast  is  affected ;  the  Euphrates 
is  dried  up,  in  order  to  make  a  way  for  foreign  invaders ;  and  finally  the 
air  is  so  affected  by  the  seventh  vial,  that  lightnings,  thunders,  and  de- 
structive hail  follow,  and  an  earthquake  shatters  the  capital  of  the  per- 
secuting power. 

From  this  review  of  the  three  series  of  sevens  in  the  book,  it  is  plain 
that  trichotomy,  although  it  here  acts  a  secondary,  still  acts  a  very  con- 
spicuous, part  The  consummation  of  the  catastrophes  in  each  case,  is 
marked  by  trichotomy,  and  exhibits  the  most  intense  and  destructive 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  great  Conqueror. 

It  remains  still,  that  we  take  a  view  of  the  jyrohgues  or  proems  which 
stand  before  those  groups  of  seven  which  indicate  directly  an  advance- 
ment in  the  main  action.  Chap.  iv.  v.  constitute  ihe  first  proem ;  and 
one,  I  may  add,  of  great  solemnity  and  exquisite  beauty  and  majesty. 
Each  of  these  chapters  will  be  found,  by  minute  investigation,  to  be  ca- 
pable of  a  division  by  trichotomy ;  e.  g.  4:  2,  3,  the  divine  majesty ;  4: 
4 — ^7,  the  attendant  ministers  around  the  throne  of  Gk>d ;  4:  8 — 11,  the 
symphony  of  praise  or  worship.  So  in  chap,  v,  the  trichotomy  is  mark- 
ed by  xa/  il^ov^  vs.  1,  6,  9  ;  in  the  first  instance  only  is  this  phrase  re- 
peated for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  But  as  these  divisions  are  not  strongly 
marked,  and  slide  easily  and  naturally  into  each  other,  I  will  not  insist 
on  them  in  this  initial  proem. 

The  proem  before  the  action  under  the  seventh  seal  (8: 8 — 5),  is  very 
short ;  for  here  the  action  is  not  to  be  inunediately  consummated.  In 
like  manner  the  proem  before  the  last  woe-trumpet  (11: 15 — 18)  is  short ; 
for  two  long  episodes  have  just  preceded. 

As  at  the  conmiencement  of  the  first  catastrophe,  the  proem  is  long 
and  very  striking  and  solemn,  (ch.  iv.  v.),  so  is  it  in  the  introduction  to 
the  second  catastrophe.     As  in  the  first,  the  theophany,  the  seeded  book, 
the  Lamb,  the  attendant  and  reverent  living  creatures,  elders,  and  an- 
gels, excite  the  mind  to  high  expectations  in  regard  to  the  sequel ;  so  in 
the  second,  (as  the  former  scenes  will  not  bear  repetition),  a  different 
but  exalted  theme  is  introduced,  viz.,  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  the  ma- 
lignant efforts  of  Satan  to  destroy  him,  the  defeat  and  degradation  of 
this  enemy,  and  his  consequent  determination  to  seek  revenge.      AH  this 
prepares  the  reader  for  a  deep  interest  in  the  sequel ;  which   is   not 
disappointed.     This  second  principal  proem  is  almost  as  long  as  the  first ; 
and  immediately  after  this,  the  main  action  in  the  second  catastrophe 
commences,  and  persecution  and  heathenism  move  furiously  on. — But 
we  are  now  concerned  only  with  the  trichotomy  of  the  prologue.      This 
is  quite  plain ;  (a)  The  appearance^  technogony,  and  dangers   of  the 
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yroioail  clothed  with  the  snn,  and  of  her  ofl^riD|^  12: 1 — 6.    {%)  The 
war  of  Miehael  and  bis  angels  against  the  devil  and  his  angels,  in  order 
to  repel  the  assaults  of  Satan,  12: 7 — 12.     (c)  The  vindictiire  rage  and 
malice  of  Satan  on  account  of  his  defeat,  and  his  determination  to  per-    . 
secute  the  church,  12: 13 — 17. 

Before  the  consummation  of  the  second  catastrophe  be^s  its  £nal 
movement,  stands  another  prologue,  serving  merely  to  mark  preparation 
for  the  onset,  chap.  xv.  This  may  be  subdivided  into  (a)  The  pre- 
sentation of  the  scenery  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  15:  1,  2.  (b)  The 
song  of  anticipated  victory,  15:  3, 4.  (c)  The  commission  of  the  seven 
angels,  charged  to  commence  the  work  of  overthrow,  15:  5 — 8. 

Chap.  xvi.  exhibits  the  pouring  out  of  all  the  seven  viab,  without  any 
delay  or  interposition.  For  this  mode  of  proceeding  the  author  seems 
to  have  had  good  reason.  The  destruction  of  great  Babylon,  and  of 
the  beast  and  false  prophet,  is  not  absolute  and  final.  The  idea  seems 
to  have  been,  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  that  a  country  so  almost  bound- 
less as  the  Roman  empire,  could  not,  with  any  manifest  probability,  be 
supposed  to  be  destroyed  merely  by  shattering  its  great  capital  and  other 
large  cities.  The  contest  with  the  beast  and  false  prophet  would  be  of 
longer  duration  than  that  under  the  first  catastrophe,  where  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  great  capital  of  a  small  country  would  involve  the  whole 
country  in  ruin.  Accordingly,  in  chap,  xviii.  xix.  we  find  the  contest 
stiU  continued,  and  finally  completed.  Since  now  the  Roman  empire  is 
the  chosen  symbol  of  the  second  hostile  power,  and  of  its  wide  domain, 
has  not  the  writer  displayed  great  tact  in  the  proprieties  with  which  he 
conducts,  continues,  and  finally  ends  the  contest  ?  And  if  the  persecu- 
tion of  Christians  by  Pagans  be  symbolized  by  all  this,  surely  there  is 
great  propriety  in  not  closing  it  by  one  great  blow,  like  that  in  the  first 
catastrophe,  11:  15 — 19.  If,  moreover,  there  be  a  good  foundation  for 
what  I  have  now  said,  then  the  reason  is  apparent,  why  prologue  should 
be  here  omitted  before  the  seventh  vial.  In  reality  the  contest  is  ^m«^ 
srf  in  chi^  19:  11  seq.,  and  before  this  final  scene,  we  have  a  prologue 
as  usuaL  But  in  chap,  xvi,  while  the  great  and  decisive  blow  is  strucki 
at  the  pouring  out  ci  the  last  vial  which  'makes  a  kind  of  Gatastrophe» 
yet  still  it  is  not  a  wholly  completed  one. 

In  ^e  proem  in  chap,  xix,  there  are  three  divisions :  (a)  The  shout 
of  anticipated  victory,  with  praise  to  God  on  account  of  it,  19:  1-^-4 
(b)  A  renewal,  by  divine  command,  of  the  same,  19:  5 — 8.  (c)  As- 
smunces  of  the  final  ]u^>piness  of  saints  and  martyrs,  19: 9, 10.  During 
the  first  shouts  of  praise,  dXXeXovl'a  occurs  three  times. 

Thus  much  for  the  prologwf  as  connected  with  the  main  action  or 
the  catastrophes.  We  have  already  seen,  that  the  third  and  last  cata^ 
tTOf^e  of  necessity  dispenses  with  them. 
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In  itgard  to  the  fiiyJ  ac^on  in  the  second  catastrophe,  it  remains  tot)e 
noticed,  that  here  also  is  the  usual  trichotomy,  (a)  The  marching 
forth  of  the  great  Captain  of  salvation  with  his  army,  19:  11 — 16.  (b) 
Invitadon  to  all  the  rayenous  beasts  and  birds  to  come  to  the  approach- 
ing slaaghter,  19:  17,  18.  (c)  Final  overthrow  and  destraction  of  the 
enemj,  19: 19 — ^21.  Or  rather,  as  Satan  is  leagued  with  this  eaemjy 
this  portion  should  include  also  chap.  20:  1 — 3,  for  this  indicates  his  pun- 
ishment, as  well  as  that  of  the  beast  and  false  prophet,  all  of  whom 
were  leagued  together. 

The  third  catastrophe,  with  its  proem,  20:  4 — 10,  as  has  been  re- 
marked, excludes  trichotomy  by  its  brevity.  Yet  the  whole  may  be 
divided  into  proem,  the  victory  over  Gog  and  Magog,  and  the  fiial 
punishment  of  Satan.  The  sequel  of  the  book  is  rather  an  epipho- 
nema  than  a  part  of  the  regular  drama  or  Epopee  ;  and  yet,  so  exquis* 
itely  is  it  imagined  and  adapted  to  the  writer's  purpose,  that  we  should 
as  willingly  part  with  any  portion  of  the  book  as  with  this.  By  no  part 
of  it  has  the  author  presented  higher  monl  excitement  to  his  readers^ 
than  by  this.  Indeed  we  should  feel  his  plan  in  a  measure  to  be  in- 
complete without  it. 

The  remainder  of  the  book,  20:  11—22:  5,  exhibits,  (a)  The  final 
resurrection  and  judgment,  20:  11-— 13.  (b)  Hell,  20:  14,  15.  (e) 
Heaven,  21:  1 — ^22:  5.  On  the  Appropriateness  of  enlarging  on  this 
last  topic,  I  have  already  remarked,  (p.  133  above.) 

The  epilogue,  22:  .6--»-20,  consists,  (a)  Of  the  address  of  the  angel 
to  John,  22:  6—11.  (h)  The  declarations  of  the  Saviour  respecting  the 
things  predicted  and  the  promises  made,  22: 12 — 17.  (e)  The  solemn 
assurances  of  the  writer  of  die  book  respecting  the  sacred  and  invio* 
lable  contents  of  it,  22:  18 — 20.  The  whole  concludes  with  a  bene- 
diction. 

Thus  have  we  followed  tnchatomy  through  all  parts  of  the  book,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  The  indelible  stamp  of  one  and  the  same 
hand  is  on  every  part  of  the  production.  But  all  whidi  has  thus  far 
been  exhibited,  has  reference  only  to  larger  portions  of  the  book,  con- 
taining one  or  more  paragraphs.  We  might  stop  with  this  as  being  suf- 
ficient for  our  present  purpose ;  but  in  this  place  it  will  be  mott  canvenr 
tent  and  j[>roper  to  pursue  the  investigation  of  these  trichotomieSy  as 
exhibited  in  particular  phrases  and  groups  of  ^edSy  in  all  parts  of  the 
book. 

I  shall  present  but  few  of  these  in  extenso,  limiting  myself  in  this 
respect  merely  to  such  as  will  serve  for  specimens  of  all  the  rest  The 
only  way  in  which  the  reader  can  satisfy  himself,  therefore,  as  to  the 
great  mass  of  these  minor  trichotomies,  will  be  to  <^>en  his  Greek  Tee* 
tamfflity  and  follow  through  the  references  which  I  shall  give  him. 
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..  Chap.  1:  i,  (in  the  deficription  of  God),  dm  6  mf<t  xcm  o  ^,  '%m  o  8^ 
XOfUPog.  In  1:  4^  5,  grace  and  peace  are  desired  from  the  o  dp,  from 
the  seven  spirits,  and  from  Jesus  Christ  In  1:  5,  three  attrihutives  are 
aasigned  to  Jesus  Christ.  In  1:  5,  6,  three  things  are  mentioned  which 
he  has  done  for  us.  1:8,  three  groups  of  attributives  are  assigned  to 
Grod,  one  of  which  is  subdivided  into  three.  1:  17,  three  attributes  ascri- 
bed to  Christ,  o  ti^Togj  i  i<s%aJog^  o  ^vip,  (plainly  belonging  together). 
1: 19,  write  three  things  i  (bat  perhi^  a  eiffi  means,  what  ifwy  tigmfyj 
which  would  destroy  the  trichotomy.) 

Chap*  2:  2,  two  groups  of  three  each.  2:  3,  three  things  done.  2: 5, 
three  to  be  done.  2:  9,  three  members  in  the  epexegesis  of  l^a,  (cases 
Vke  this  often  occur).  2:  14,  Balaam  did  three  things.  2:  20,  Jezabel 
does  three  things. 

Chap.  3:  5,  three  parts  in  the  reward.  3:  7,  three  different  actions 
ascribed  to  Christ  8:  8,  three  good  qualities  of  the  church  at  Philar 
delphia.  3:  9,  the  false  Jews  will  be  made  to  do  three  things.  3:  12, 
three  names  to  be  written  upon  him  who  conquers.  3:  14,  three  in  the 
group  of  attributives  ascribed  to  Christ  3:  17,  three  things  which  the 
dmrch  says  of  itself.     3:  18,  three  things  which  the  church  must  do. 

Chap:  4:  4,  three  predicates  of  the  twenty-four  elders.  4:  5,  light- 
Biags,  voices,  thunders,  issue  from  the  throne.  4: 8,  three  things  predicat- 
ed of  the  four  living  creatures — ayiog  thrice  repeated — three  appellations 
of  God — three  attributes  ascribed  to  him ;  (making  four  groups  of  three 
in  one  verse).  4:  9,  glory,  honour,  thanksgiving.  4: 10,  the  twenty- 
four  elders  do  three  things.     4:  11^  glory,  honour,  power. 

Chap.  5:  3,  heaven,  earth,  underworld.  5:  5,  three  designations  of 
Christ  5:  6,  in  the  midst  of  three  things.  5: 1 1,  round  about  tliree  things. 
Chap.  6:  2,  three  things  ascribed  to  the  conqueror.  6:  6,  three  things 
attending  the  development  of  the  third  seaL  6:  12 — 14,  two  groups  of 
three  each,  the  consequences  of  the  opening  of  the  sixth  seaL  The 
second  group,  in  verses  13, 14,  is  more  composite  than  the  first,  inasmuch 
as  it  con^mses  two  comparisons  for  illustration. 

Chap.  7:  1,  three  things  on  which  the  wind  is  not  to  blow.  7:  3,  the 
same.  7:  11,  angels  standing  round  three  things.  7:  16,  three  evils 
which  the  redeemed  shall  not  suffer.  7:  17,  three  things  which  Grod 
and  the  Lamb  shall  do  for  them. 

Chap.  8:  5,  three  thii^  which  the  angel  did.  8:  7,  three  things 
which  took  place— one  third  of  the  earth  burned  up,  in  three  different 
respects.  8:  8,  one  third  of  the  sea ;  and  the  like  twice  in  verse  9,  and 
so  in  verse  10,  11,  and  12,  (five  times  in  the  last).  8:  13,  three  woes— 
tll^ee  angels  to  sound  the  last  three  woe-trumpets. 

Chap.  9:  4,  three  things  not  to  be  hurt  9:  15,  one  third  part  of  men. 
9s  17,  three  things  predioated  of  the  horsemen-^-^lso  fire,  smokey  and 
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brimstoDe,  from  the  mouths  of  the  hones.  9:  Id^  three  phigues  desM]( 
one  third  part  of  men — ^by  fire,  smc^e^  and  brimslone.  9:  20,  twke 
three  predicates  of  etdtoXa* 

Chap.  10:  1,  twice  three  predicates  of  the  angeL  10:  6,  God  created 
three  things. 

Chap.  11: 1,  John  ordered  to  measure  three  things.  11:  6>  witnesses 
can  do  three  things.  11:  7,  the  beast  will  do  three  things.  11:  10,  the 
enemies  of  the  witnesses  will  do  three  things.  11: 17,  three  attributives 
of  Grod.  11:  18,  two  groups  of  three  each  who  are  to  be  rewarded,  vis. 
servants,  prophets,  saints,  and  q^o^WfiBwot,  fuxQoi,  /is/oXofr— three  things 
to  be  done,  to  judge,  to  give  to  his  saints,  to  ^testroj  the  wicked. 

Chap.  12: 1,  three  attributives  of  the  woman.  12:  4,  a  tilnrd  part  of 
the  stars.  12:  9,  the  dragon  is  serpent,  devil,  and  satan.  12:  10,  sal^ 
vation,  power,  and  reign  of  God.     12:  16,  the  earth  did  three  things. 

Chap.  13:  2,  beast  like  to  a  panther,  a  bear,  and  &  lion — the  dragon 
gives  him  three  things.  13:  6,  to  hla^heme  three  tlungs.  V.  7,  power 
to  do  three  things.  13:  16,  three  groups  of  antithetic  or  diserepant 
classes  of  man. 

Chap.  14:  2,  voice  from  heaven  like  three  things.  14:  3,  new  song 
in  presence  of  three  things.  14:  4,  three  predicates  of  the  redeemed. 
14:  7,  do  homage  to  God  in  three  ways.  14: 19,  the  angd  did  three 
things. 

Ch£^.  15:  2,  the  martyrs  are  Conquerors  over  three  things. 
Chap.  16:  13,  three  unclean  spirits  out  of  the  mouth  of  three  different 
beings.     16:  18,  lightnings,  voices,  thunders,  to  be  grouped  together. 
16: 19,  Babylon  deft  into  three  parts— «up  of  three  qualifications  to  be 
given  her. 

Chap.  17:  3,  three  attributives  of  the  woman.  17:  4,  three  more  at- 
tributives. 17:  8,  two  groups  of  attributives,  each  three.  17:  11,  three 
more,  in  like  manner.  17:  14,  invited,  select,  faithfuL  17: 17,  God 
has  inclined  them  to  do  three  things. 

Chap.  18: 2,  Babylon  has  become  three  things.  18:  6,  do  three  things 
to  Babylon.  18:  7,  Babylon  daams  to  be  three  things.  18:  8,  death, 
mourning,  famine,  are  to,  be  grouped  ti^ther.  18:  16,  clothed  with 
three  things-— adorned  with  three.  18: 20,  three  classes  of  persons  who 
are  to  rejoice. 

Chap.  19: 1,  salvation,  glory,  power.  19:  7,  let  us  do  three  things. 
19: 18,  two  groups  of  three  each,  whose  flesh  is  to  be  eaten,  (the  las^ 
group  bi-membral).     19:  19,  three  gathered  together  to  make  war. 

Chap.  21:  1,  three  things  have  passed  away.  21:  4,  one  leading 
group  of  three,  and  one  subordinate  one.  21: 13,  four  times  three. gates* 
21: 15,  measure  three  thin^    .21:  16,  length,  breadth,  height 

Chi^  22: 13>  three  groups  of  divine  predicates.    22: 15,  two  groups 
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of  tfacee.    22:  16|  root^oot,  offipringy  moraing-Btar.     22:  17)  tliree 
dasaes  invited  to  re^|>oiid  and  accept  the  offer  made. 

It  is  now  time  to  make  some  remarks  on  these  striking  phencmiena. 
Not  that  tnchotamiy  is  the  onlj  kind  of  numerotity  which  belongs  to  the 
Apocalypse;  for,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  $even^four^  twdve^  and 
ieuj  all  have  their  respective  claims.  Yet  the  influence  of  these  is  far 
inferior  to  the  all-pervading  influence  o£  trichotomj,  or  triplicitj  of 
grouping. 

But  whence  these  multiform  and  everywhere  abounding  iripUcMes  in 
the  Apocalypse  ?  Was  John  deeply  imbued,  as  not  a  few  have  asserted, 
with  the  Cabbalistic  art  of  making  out  the  significancy  of  words  by  vi^ 
nous  modes  of  combining  the  numbers,  which  the  letters  of  those  words 
might  designate  ?  That  John  attached  meaning,  and  even  by  no  means 
unimportant  significancy,  to  his  triads,  heptades,  tetrades,  and  in  scMue 
few  cases  decades  and  duodecades,  I  am  not  about  to  deny,  for  how  can 
it  be  denied  by  any  one  who  has  minutely  analyzed  and  scanned  the 
Apocalypse  ?  But  with  the  single  exception  of  diap.  13:  18,  ^(the  num- 
btf  of  the  beast  which  is  666),  he  has  made  no  near  approach  to  the 
mystical  use  of  numbers  by  the  Cabbalists ;  and  even  there,  as  we  shall 
see  in  due  time^  he  has  not  followed  so  much  the  Cabbalists,  as  a  pre* 
vailing  fashion  of  the  day.*  There  is  no  certain  evidence,  nor  (as  it 
seems  to  me)  any  evidence  even  probable,  that  the  Cabbalism  of  the 
Babbins  had  advanced  beyond  the  mere  germ,  when  the  Revelation  was 
written.  At  all  events,  the  manner  in  which  John  introduces  his  groups, 
either  in  the  larger  or  smaller  parts  of  his  work,  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  <^  nwnenmty^  is  something  very  different  from  the  Gematna 
of  Cabbalism,  as  exhibited  in  the  noto  below. 

In  the  New  Testament  there  is  plainly  nothing  elsewhere,  which  re- 

*  The  Cabbftliflts  practised  the  interpretation  ofScriptnreBby  the  use  of  nambers, 
in  three  diflbrent  ways:  (1)  By  GenuUria  (ti>-iD)OA,  ytiofur^'a?),  which  means  a 
eompotation  of  the  numerical  valae  of  letters  in  one  or  more  words ;  and  then  the 
applicatioa  of  the  same  number  to  another  word  which  is  equivalent,  i.  e.  of  the 
lame  numerical  value.  £.  g.  Gen.  49: 10,  riV^^  Kia^,  Shiloh  will  corns  =  356  in 
numerical  value;  and  r^'^vn  designates  the  same  number;  therefore,  Skiloh  will 
come  means  the  Messiah.  (2)  Xutarikon  (')Sp^*^t3'ia),  in  which  single  letters  of  a 
particular  word,  or  of  different  words,  are  made  significant  or  the  representatives 
of  other  entire  words;  e.  g.  Gen.  1:  1,  k^b  may  be  considered  as  designating  ai{, 
r\r^  !>»  (Son,  Spirit,  Father) ;  and  eonsequently  h«i3  points  us  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  (3)  Tmnura  (an^tttt  concealment)  indicates  an  arbitrary  transposi- 
tion of  the  letters  of  any  word  so  as  to  constitute  another  and  different  word ;  e.  g. 
Gen.  1:  I,  r^-'W'iia  transposed  makes  R-itt'^na,  i.  e.  the  month  Tishri,  or  Septem- 
ber ;  which  shows  that  the  world  was  created  in  that  month ! !  I  need  not  say  to 
the  intelligeial  and  observing  reader,  that  there  is  nothing  in  all  the  Apoeilypse 
whieh  Ins  mny  resemblanoe  to  either  of  these  extniTagaot  ooncdita. 
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flemUes  in  any  omiridenible  degree  this  tridiotoiny  of  the  Apocalypee. 
Bat  did  not  John  find  his  exemplar  in  the  Old  Testament?  I  hesitate 
not  to  believe  that  he  did.     And  this  can  be  easily  pointed  out 

In  all  the  Old  Testament  diere  is  bat  one  extended  piece,  which  we 
can  propeiij  name  an  jEpie  or  j^fopee.    That  the  book  of  Job  consti* 
totes  a  poem  of  this  natare,  cannot  well  be  denied.     It  exfailnts  the  es- 
sential features  of  an  Epopee ;  not  of  a  character  bellicose  and  highly 
romantic  by  reason  of  adventores,  like  the  Iliad  and  Aeneid,  bat  of  a 
charaeter  moral  and  didactic,  mingled  indeed  with  incidents  of  a  dee{4y 
interesting  nature.    It  has  action — progressive  action,  and  as  much 
unity  as  belongs  to  other  epics.    Its  poetic  fancy  and  spirit  have  never 
been  exceeded — might  I  not  say,  have  scarcely  if  ever  been  equalled  ? 
And  he,  who  would  dispute  against  the  application  of  the  title  .^9ope$ 
to  it,  would  only  basy  himself  with  logomachies.    A  very  drcumacribed 
definition  of  'Epopeej  might  exdade  the  book  of  Job  from  a  claim  to  this 
title ;  but  what  obliges  us  to  regard  the  limits  of  the  word  as  being  so 
narrow? 

In  Ps.  xviii,  in  Is.  xiiL  xiv,  and  also  in  Hab.  iii,  we  have  a  kind  <yf 
miniature  Epopee.  But  an  epinikion  or  triumphal  sang  is  in  reality 
the  proper  title  of  each  of  these ;  for  it  describes  them  with  sufficient  ac* 
curacy.  They  differ  much  from  the  plan  of  the  book  of  Job  or  of  the 
Apocalypse. 

All  the  leading  characteristics  which  have  just  been  ascribed  to  the 
book  of  Job,  belong  also  to  the  Apocalypse.    It  is  in  its  very  nature 
poeticaL     It  has  a  unity  of  main  design.    It  exhibits  n^nd,  varied,  and 
wonderful  action.    It  celebrates,  indeed,  not  the  triumphs  of  an  Achil- 
les, an  Aeneas,  or  a  Tancred,  but  the  triumphs  of  Him  who  is  King  of 
kings  and  Lord  of  lords.     It  is  not  the  sacking  of  Ilium,  nor  die  subju- 
gatiion  of  an  Italian  province — nor  merely  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  which 
is  described,  but  the  conquest  of  a  world,  and  the  complete  subjugation 
of  all  the  powers  of  darkness.     It  i^proaches  much  nearer  than  the  book 
of  Job,  to  the  usual  characteristics  of  a  proper  Epopee. 

I  have  been  obliged  in  some  measure  to  digress,  in  order  to  p^r^mre 
the  way  for  the  sequel  of  my  remarks  on  the  form  .of  the  Apocalypse  in 
respect  to  trichotomy.  As  Job  is  the  Epic  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  only  one,  so  is  the  Apocalypse  the  Epic  and  the  only  one  of  the  New. 
Are  these  two  wcnrks,  now,  which  in  this  general  respect  have  the  like 
character,  similar  to  each  other  in  regard  to  trichotomy  f 

To  answer  this  question,  it  becomes  necessary  briefly  to  point  out  die 
same  peculiarity  in  the  book  of  Job ;  and  this  may  be  easily  done. 
*  The  first  grand  division  of  it  is  into  (a)  Prologue,     (h)  The  poem 
proper,     (e)  Epilogue.     Then  (L)  The  prologue  is  subdivided  into 
counts,  (a)  Of  Job's  prosperity,    (k)  Of  his  losses,     (c)  Of 
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and  trials  Then  (IT.)  The  poooa  proper  is  divided  into  three  leading 
parts;  (a)  The  dispute  of  Job  with  bis  friends,  (h)  The  address  of 
Elibn,  who  proffers  himself  as  umpire,  (e)  The  closing  address  of  Je- 
hovah. Next,  as  to  subordinate  triplicitieg^  we  are  presented  with  three 
friends  who  come  to  console  Job.  These  address  him  three  times  each, 
(with  only  one  exception,  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  sequel).  To 
each  of  them  he  makes  three  replies,  (abating  one  in  relation  to  the  ex- 
ception noted).  Finally,  Job's  closing  speeches  are  divided  into  tfiree, 
ehi^K  xxvi — ^xxxi.  As  a  substitute  for  Zophar's  third  speechyjfilihu 
iHreaks  in,  through  his  impatience,  and  makes  an  address ;  and  then  he  ^ 
makes  three  speeches  for  himself;  chap,  xxxii — ^xxxvii.  It  would  seem, 
OKMreover,  to  lie  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  matter,  that  the  dispute  was 
carried  on  for  three  days,  the  three  friends  each  once  addressing  Job  on 
each  day,  and  Job  making  three  replies.  Last  of  all,  Grod  himself  inter- 
poses, and  makes  three  addresses  to  Job  and  his  friends ;  chap,  xxxviii 
— xH.  The  epilogue  closes  the  piece ;  which  consists,  (a)  Of  Job's  jus- 
tification. (6)  Of  his  reconciliation  with  his  friends,  (c)  Of  his  final 
I«osperity. 

If  now  we  look  away  from  these  trichotomies,  which  lie  upon  the  face 
of  the  book  in  general,  and  turn  our  attention  to  the  individual  addresses 
of  each  speaker,  we  may  easily  find,  in  most  of  them,  a  tri{dex  division 
of  contents.  To  begin  with  the  first  complaint  of  Job ;  (a)  The  day  of 
his  birth  is  beshrewed,  3:  1 — 10.  (b)  Earnest  wishes  that  he  had  per- 
ished in  the  womb,  3: 10 — 19.  (c)  Remonstrance  agamst  giving  exist- 
ence to  the  wretched,  3:  20 — 26.  So  in  the  speech  of  Eliphaz ;  (a) 
Gentle  remonstrance  against  the  excessive  grief  of  Job,  4:  1 — 5.  (b) 
Intimatiims  that  the  innocent  are  never  involved  in  such  calamities,  4: 
6—11.  {c)  A  vision  in  confirmation  of  this  sentiment,  4: 12 — ^21.  And 
thus  it  is  in  many,  or  rather,  in  most  <^  the  speeches.  In  some,  how- 
ever, either  the  brevity  or  the  nature  of  the  subject,  or  both,  do  not  ad- 
mit trichotomy.  Below  this  trichotomy  of  'paragraph^  so  to  speak,  we 
seldom  find  triplicity  in  individual  expressions.  The  rigid  adherence  to 
paralldismj  in  the  book  of  Job,  necessarily  excluded  them.  But  not  so 
in  the  Apocalypse ;  for  we  have  seen,  that  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
it  is  full  <^  trijiex  individual  groups.* 

If  it  be  said :  All  this  is  too  artificial  for  us  to  think  of  applying  it  to 
a  book  so  sacred  as  the  Scriptures ;  the  answer  is  not  difficult  Artifi- 
cial ammgement  is  not  wanting  in  many  parts  of  the  Old  Testament, 
nor  in  some  parts  of  the  New,  besides  the  Apocalypse.    For  example ; 

*  la  respect  to  the  trichotomy  of  the  book  of  Job,  1  must  acknowledge  my  oJ»- 
lifstioo  in  part  to  the  reoent  work  of  Koester  upon  this  book.  In  the  preface  to 
tkis  work,  the  writer  has  disclosed  his  views  in  regard  to  triplioity ;  but  he  takes 
no  noCiea  of  the  Apocalypse  in  this  respect 
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we  have  no  less  than  seven  oLjihabetk  Fsahns,  i.  e.  Psalms  in  which 
each  line  begins  with  a  successive  letter  of  the  Alphabet  in  order,  viz. 
Ps.  zxv.  zxziv.  xxxvii.  cxL  cxii.  cxix.  cxlv.  Psalm  cxix.  has  added 
mach  to  the  artificial  arrangement  which  prevails  in  the  others,  for  in 
this  longest  of  all  the  Psalms,  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  inlioduces  a 
continaous  series  of  eight  verses,  each  line  of  which  begins  with  the 
saDM  letter.  Hence  the  names  of  the  sections,  Jleph,  Beth,  etc  In 
Pro^  31: 10  seq.,  there  is  another  alphabetic  composition,  like  the  usual 
Psahas  of  this  character.  In  the  book  of  Lamentations,  the  whole  com- 
position is  of  this  character.  Chap.  i.  ii.  iv.  v.  resemble  in  manner  the 
*  usual  alphabetic  Psalms  ;  while  chap.  iiL  exhibits  three  successive  Ikies 
each  beginning  with  the  same  letter,  and  so  through  the  alphabet,  mak- 
ing sixty-six  verses,  instead  of  twenty-two  as  in  the  others.  Here  the 
number  three  acts,  of  course,  a  conspicuous  part 

In  the  New  Testament  we  have  the  genealogy  of  Matthew  divided 
into  three  series  of  twice  seven,  i.  e.  fourteen.  Peter^s  vision,  in  Acts  x, 
was  thrice  repeated ;  Peter  denied  Christ  thrice ;  Paul  besought  the 
Lord  thrice ;  the  master  of  the  barren  fig-tree  came  three  years  seeking 
fruit,  Luke  13: 7 ;  a  woman  hid  leaven  in  three  measures  of  meal.  Matt. 
13: 33 ;  and  so  three  score  is  often  employed.  These  examples,  how- 
ever, constitute  a  mere  reference  to  a  thing  which  is  widely  dif^ised. 
But  I  need  not  exhibit,  here,  what  ev^ry  Concordance  will  easily  supply. 

Whatever  now  may  be  the  ground  or  reason  of  all  these  tripliciiteej 
the  FACT  itself  is  one  which  admits  of  no  question.  I  will  concede,  for 
the  sake  of  discussion,  that  some  of  the  trichotomies  which  I  have  point- 
ed out  in  the  Apocalypse  or  in  Job,  may  not  stand  the  test  of  thorough 
scrutiny)  and  that  there  is  even  something  of  the  fanciful  on  my  part  in 
them.  Yet  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  cannot  detect  anything  of  this  na- 
ture, in  respect  to  the  mass  of  them.  They  are  so  plain  and  palpaUe^ 
they  lie  so  upon  the  very  surface  of  the  composition,  that  candour  can  do 
no  less  than  admit  th^m. 

The  explanation  or  vindication  of  such  a  usage,  both  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  in  the  New,  would  be  aside  from  our  present  object,  which 
is  merely  to  exhibit  an  account  of  the  actual  form  and  arrangement  of 
the  Apocalypse.  That  part  of  the  subject  which  relates  to  the  stgrdfi^ 
eancy  of  the  number  three,  and  also  of  the  other  numbers  which  perform 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  Apocalypse,  must  be  reserved  for  the  Com- 
mentary on  particular  passages,  and  the  Excursus  connected  with  it. 

{b)  Heptades,  or  diyisioiu  by  seven,  in  the  Apocalypse. 

Beyond  all  question,  next  after  three  the  number  seven  makes  the 
most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  book  before  us.  I  must  therefore  briefly* 
exhibit  its  use,  by  the  writer  of  this  book. 
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1,  £%ihe  larger  divisiom  of  the  work 

(a)  Id  the  prologue,  the  seven  epistles  to  the  seven  churches,  (h) 
In  the  main  body  of  the  work ;  (1)  The  seven  seals ;  the  breaking  of 
which  corresponds  to  seven  series  of  events,  chap.  v.  seq.  (2)  The 
seven  trumpets,  which  grow  out  of  the  seventh  seal ;  which  correspond 
to  a  like  series  of  final  events  in  the  first  catastrophe,  chap.  viii.  seq. 
(3)  In  the  second  catastrophe  we  have  the  seven  vials  of  the  wrath  of 
Gody  corresponding  to  the  like  series  of  plagues.  To  the  trumpets  and  ' 
the  vials  are  assigned  seven  angels,  one  respectively  for  each  of  •  them. 
(c)  The  epilogue  is  too  short  to  admit  of  heptades. 

TL  3ithe  smaller  divinons  of  the  work  and  parHctdar  groups  ofper-  '' 
sons  or  obfects. 

Chap.  1: 4,  the  seven  spirits  before  the  throne.  This  idea  is  repeated, 
orasimilar  one,in  4:5.  5:6.  8:2.  15:1,6.  16:1.  17:1.  In  5:  6,  to  the 
Lamb  are  ascribed  seven  horns  and  seven  eyes.  Seven  churches  are 
addressed  in  1:  4,  11,  and  virtually  in  the  inscriptions  to  the  seven  epis- 
tles, iL  seq.  Chap.  1: 12^  seven  lamps,  and  so  in  4: 5.  In  1: 16,  seven 
stars.  In  5: 12,  seven  attributives  of  God.  In  6: 15,  seven  classes  of 
persons.  7: 12,  (as  before)  seven  attributives  of  Grod.  8: 3,  seven  trum- 
peta.  10:  3,  4^  seven  thunders.  11: 13,  seven  thousand  men  parish. 
12: 3,  the  dragon  has  seven  heads.  13: 1,  the  b^ast  with  seven  heads. 
15: 8.  16: 1,  seven  angels  with  seven  vials.  17:  9,  10,  seven  heads  sig- 
nify seven  mountains  and  seven  kings.  18: 13,  seven  groups  of  objects 
here.     21: 9,  seven  angels,  seven  vials,  seven  last  plagues. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this'  view  of  the  heptades  in  the  Apocalypse,  that, 
although  they  act  an  important  part,  and  are  employed  in  the  grouping 
of  the  greatest  events  and  of  the  most  considerable  actors  aad  thin^, 
yet,  on.  the  whole,  they  are  greatly  inferior  in  respect  to  their  frequency 
to  the  tricuis  which  we  have  already  examined.  One  needs,  moreover, 
merely  to  take  up  a  Concord^ce  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  order  to 
learn  what  a  conspicuous  part  the  number  seven  everywhere  acts  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  idea  of  fulness  or  completion^  designated  by 
seven  symbolically  employed,  lies  doubtless  at  the  foundation  of  this 
usage.     But  of  this,  more  in  another  place. 

Finally,  as  to  the  three  and  a  half  years,  or  its  equivalent,  forty-two 
months  or  1260  days,  (11:  3,  9,  11.  12:  6,  14.  13:  5),  they  would 
seem,  at  first  view,  to  have  their  origin  in  the  same  period  as  developed 
in  the  book  of  IHmiel  (7: 25.  12:  7)  ;  bat  in  reality  they  probably  are 
derived  fiom  mere  historical  facts,  rather  than  from  any  special  syoir 
bolieai  signification.  I  cannot  regard  them  as  employed  tro^^eaJlj, 
merely  because  they  are  the  ludf  of  seven*  « 
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(r)  Tetnulea,  or  gronpe  of  fimn. 

The  larger  divisions  of  the  Apocalypse  are  not  anywhere  adjusted  by 
this  number.  It  appears  in  bot  few  cases,  except  in  individual  group- 
ings. In  three  cases,  however,  it  acts  a  part  somewhat  oonspicuoos  ; 
i.  e.  in  the  subdivisions  of  the  seven  seals,  and  the  trampets,  and 
vials.  Ab  these  sevens  are  snbdivided  into  two  groups  of  four  and  three, 
in  some  important  respects  distinct  from  each  other,  so  the  number  four 
is  here  concerned  with  a  species  of  division  in  discourse.  Elsewhere 
four  serves  to  denote  cm  enlarged  entirety  of  group.  To  explain  the 
ground  oi  this  symbolical  meaning,  belongs,  as  in  the  cases  above,  to 
«  the  sequel  of  this  work. 

The  detail  amounts  to  considerBble.  It  first  appears  in  the  epexege- 
sis  of  tgya,  in  2: 19,  viz.  love,  faith,  ministry,  patience.  In  4: 6.  19:  4, 
four  living  creatures  uphold  the  throne  of  divine  Majesty.  5:  9,  tribe, 
tongue,  people,  nation.  5: 13,  heaven,  earth,  underworld,  sea — blessing, 
honour,  ^ory,  power.  7: 1,  four  angels — four  comen  of  the  earth-r-four 
winds.  7:  9,  nation,  tribe,  people,  tongue.  8: 5,  voices,  thunder,  light- 
ning, earthquake.  8: 7,  9,  10,  12,  four  trumpets  affect  earth,  sea,  rirers 
and  fountains  of  water,  and  the  sky  above.  10: 11,  prophesy  before 
people,  nations,  tongues,  kings.  11:  9,  as  in  7:  9  above.  12: 9,  four 
groups  of  names  for  Satan.  12: 19,  salvation,  might,  kingdom,  autlioiv 
i^.  13: 7,  as  in  7: 9  above.  14:  6,  the  same.  14-7,  heaven,  earth, 
sea,  fountains.  17: 15,  peoj^e,  mnkitndes,  nations,  tongued.  17: 6,  the 
ten  horns  and  the  beast  will  do  four  things  to  the  faariot  18: 12,  four 
groups  of  Genitives  following  ycfior — ^four  of  the  like  foUowing  axwog, 
18: 22,  four  dasses  of  musidans.  21: 8,  four  groups  of  evil-doers  to  be 
ponishedi 

Thatybtir  or  a  tetrode  is  symbolical  of  enlarged  comphteneee,  can  hard- 
ly escape  the  notice  of  any  one  who  attentively  peruses  the  passages  to 
which  reference  has  just  been  made.  That  this  number  was  among  the 
favorite  ones  of  the  author,  is  suffidently  clear  from  the  frequeni^^  with 
which  it  is  employed. 

id)  Doodecadev,  or  groups  of  twelve. 
These  are  not  veiy  frequent ;  and  the  reasen  for  their  bei^g  em^oyed, 
in  any  case,  seems  to  have  an  evident  relation  to  the  twelvn  tribe*  of  Is- 
radL  K  g.  the  twelve  times  twelve  thousand  sealed  on  their  foreheads, 
7: 4.  So  in  7: 5-*-^  the  twdve  thousand  chosen  out  of  each  tribe*  14: 
1,  3,  menticms  the  same  number.  With  referance  to  the  twelve  tribes, 
we  &id  the  new  Jerusalem  having  twelve  foundatiooHrows  of  predous 
stones,  with  the  twelve  apostles'  names  on  them,  21: 14  In  21: 16,  the 
compass  of  the  new  dty  is  twelve  thousand  furlongs.  21: 21,  the  twelve 
gates  consist  of  twelve  pearls.    22:  2,  twelve  firuit-harvests  in  a  year. 
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(e)  Decades,  or  groopc  of  tens. 

These  are  so  few,  that  one  can  hardly  put  them  to  the  account  of  spe- 
cial design.     E.  g.  11: 13,  the  tenth  part  of  the  city  felL     12:  3,  the 
dragon  with  ten  horns.     13: 1,  the  beast  with  the  same.     The  latter  is 
.  brought  to  view  again,  in  17: 12,  16.     In  both  cases,  the  model  is  to  be 
found  in  Dan.  7:  7  seq. 

That  ten  is  employed  as  a  large,  round,  and  complete  number,  having 
a  peculiar  roundness  and  significancy  among  all  the  groups  of  numbers, 
is  sufficiently  plain.  The  idea  which  it  conveys,  with  its  significancy 
as  symbol,  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  the  divisions  of  the  hands 
and  feet.  We  might  perhaps  say,  that  it  is  apparently  employed  in  the 
Apocalypse  for  the  sake  of  variety  in  symbol,  rather  than  from  any  ne- 
cessity. 

(f)  Parmlleliflins  of  the  Apocalypse. 

There  remains  only  one  topic  more  of  this  nature ;  and  this  has  rs» 
apect  to  the  duad*^  i.  e.  the  dumxoi  or  bimembral  divisions  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse. 

Every  one  acquainted  with  Hebrew  poetry,  knows  well  that  paral- 
lelism or  bimembral  divisions  constitute  its  most  prominent  feature. 
Next  to  this  stand  lofty,  select,  figurative  language,  frequency  of  meta- 
phor, and  allegorical  representations.  I  will  not  say,  that  the  diction 
in  the  Apocalypae  is  in  general  as  lofty  and  select  as  that  of  Isaiah ;  but 
I  may  tmly  say,  that  in  frequency  of  metaphorical  and  figurative  ex- 
pression, and  in  the  use  of  symbols,  it  exceeds  any  and  all  of  the  He- 
brew prophets.  The  world  of  imagery  in  which  it  lives  and  moves,  has 
no  complete  parallel  in  the  Scriptures. 

Its  poetic  element,  therefore,  will  not  be  disputed.  But  as  to  its 
ybni»— 4t  has  not  indeed  any  claim  to  the  feet  or  measure  of  heroic 
verse  in  the  Greek  or  Roman  classics.  But  it  has  everywhere  more  or 
less  of  the  Hebrew  parallelism  thrown  into  its  sentences.  The  writer, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have  aimed  at  diis,  as  a  special  object  to 
whidi  he  had  directed  peculiar  attentioii.  As  a  Hebrew,  and  thoroughly 
imbued  as  he  certainly  was  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
(who  for  the  most  part  are  also  poeU),  he  has  fallen,  times  without  num- 
ber, into  a  rythmus  like  that  which  they  exhibit 

I  pass  by  the  seven  epistles  in  the  prologue  to  the  book,  because, 
although  many  parallelisms  might  easily  be  produced  from  them,  yet 
this  species  oiP  writing  does  not  so  naturally  demand  rythmus,  as  the 
mam  body  of  the  wotk.  The  first  opening  of  the  latter  afioids  speci- 
mens  of  John's  usual  nmner.     Chap.  4:  2  seq.  runs  thus : 
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And  straightway  I  waa  in  the  spirit, 

And  lo  !  a  throne  was  set  tn  heayea, 

And  one  was  sitting  upon  the  throne. 

And  he  who  sat  resembled  a  jasper  and  a  sardi us, 

And  a  rainbow  roand  the  throne  was  like  an  emerald, 

And  round  the  throne  were  four  and  twenty  thrones. 

And  on  the  thrones  sat  fonr  and  twenty  elders, 

Being  girt  around  with  vestures  of  white. 

And  on  their  heads  were  golden  crowns. 

So  again  in  the  closing  part  of  the  first  prelude : 

And  they  sang  a  new  song,  saying  : 

Worthy  art  thou  to  take  th^  book  and  open  its  seals, 

I^or  thou  wast  slain  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  Grod  by  thy  blood. 

Out  of  every  tribe  and  tongue  and  people  and  nation. 

And  hast  made  us  kings  and  priests  to  God, 

And  we  shall  reign  upon  the  earth. 

In  the  description  of  the  144,000,  who  had  been  sealed,  7: 14  8eq«, 
we  find  the  fi^wing  passage : 

These  are  they  who  come  out  ot*  great  distress, 

Who  have  washed  and  cleansed  their  robes  in  the  Lamb's  blood. 

Because  of  this  they  are  before  God's  throne. 

And  day  and  night  they  serve  him  in  his  temple. 

And  he  who  sitteth  on  the  throne  will  pitch  his  tent  over  them. 

They  shall  not  hunger,  neither  shall  they  thirst. 

Nor  sun  nor  burning  heat  shall  fall  upon  them, 

For  the  Lamb  on  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them, 

He  shall  lead  them  to  fountains  of  living  water. 

And  God  shall  wipe  all  tears  from  off  their  eyes. 

So  in  11:  17  seq. 

We  thank  thee  Lord  God  almighty,  who  art  and  wast, 
That  thou  hast  taken  thy  mighty  power  and  dost  reign. 
The  nations  indeed  were  angry,  but  thine  anger  came. 
The  appointed  time  for  the  dead,  to  judge,  and  give  reward 
To  thy  servants,  the  prophets  and  the  saints, 
To  those  who  fear  thy  name,  both  small  and  great. 
And  to  destroy  those  who  lay  waste  the  land. 


One  more  passage  must  suffice,  18:  4  seq. 


Come  out  of  her,  my  people. 

That  ye  may  not  be  made  partakers  of  her  sins. 

Nor  receive  the  plagues  inflicted  on  her. 

Grive  to  her  as  she  hath  rendered  to  others  ; 

As  her  works  deserve,  double  her  double  portion  ; 

As  much  as  she  has  put  on  splendour  and  been  lazorioas^ 

So  mnoh  of  torment  and  of  mooming  give  her ; 

For  in  her  heart  she  saith : 
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I  tit  ••  queen,  and  am  no  widow, 

And  never  shall  I  see  mourning. 

Becaase  of  this,  one  day  her  plagues  shall  come  upon  her, 

Death  and  mourning  and  pestilence , 

And  she  with  fire  shall  be  entirely  burned. 

For  the  tiord  God  who  jndgeth  her  is  mighty. 

The  reader  will  call  to  mind,  that  I  have  not  ssdd  that  the  parallelism 
here,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Apocalypse,  is  altogether  of  the  same  per- 
fect nature  as  that  in  Isaiah,  Job,  and  many  of  the  Psalms.  But  it  is 
not  much  removed  from  that  of  several  of  the  prophets.  It  is  not, 
moreover,  iynonymous  parallelism ;  at  most,  it  is  but  rarely  so ;  yet 
neither  is  this  essential  to  Hebrew  poetry.  That  there  is  a  kind  of 
rythmus  in  the  structure  of  the  sentences  as  above  produced,  no  one 
will  venture  to  deny ;  and  what  is  true  of  the  specimens  produced,  is 
equally  true  of  a  multitude  of  other  passages  in  the  Apocalypse.  It 
were  easy  to  swell  the  number  of  extracts ;  but  I  forbear.  I  can  only 
assure  the  reader,  that  I  have  tsiken  the  specimens  above  quite  at  ran- 
dom, and  that  he  will  find  the  like  aknost  anywhere,  in  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  booL 

This  is  just  what  we  should  naturally  expect  John  wrote  in  Greek ; 
and  poetry,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  word  in  that  language,  de- 
manded metre.  But  this  was  not  compatible  with  his  purpose.  Nor  is 
it  very  likely  he  would  strive,  while  writing  in  Greek,  after  a  close  and 
exact  imitation  of  the  Hebrew  poets.  He  has  chosen  a  medium.  He 
has  given  us  prosBy  indeed,  in  respect  to  form  or  costume,  but  prose  in- 
$Hnct  with  all  the  qualities  of  poetry, 

(g)  General  Remarks  on  the  nomerosity  of  the  Apocalypse. 

K  the  preceding  exhibition  of  this  subject  is  correct  and  accordant 
with  the  real  state  of  facts,  some  important  consequences  as  to  inteiv 
pretation  stand  connected  with  it.  Above  all,  the  trichotomy  of  the 
Apocalypse  stands  preeminent  in  this  respect  It  settles  the  question 
whether  there  is  more  than  one  catastrophe  in  the  book.  This  is  a 
great  question.  It  decides,  moreover,  in  regard  to  subordinate  parts  of 
the  book  which  are  of  the  like  tenor,  how  far  they  extend,  and  in  many 
cases  whether  they  sustain  a  near  relation  to  each  other.  It  extends 
itself  to  the  interponction  of  very  many  passages,  deciding  how  the 
writer  grouped  them  in  his  own  mind,  and  how  we  also  should  group 
them,  and  consequently  how  we  should  distribute  the  interpmiction.  E.  g. 
in  12: 18,  the  usual  printing  is  thus :  Mvm  fuff&iv  toig  liwXoiS  <roir,  teik 
m(fo<p^atg  neu  rolg  ayioig  km  roSs  ipo^mrfuwot^  to  oPOfAa  <n»v,  roig  fu- 
n^oig  9teu  roSg  fieyaXoiC^  This  is  plainly  wrong.  Th^e  are  two  groups 
of  three  each ;  the  int  ia  the  generic  toU  twl^tg  (rev,  wkh  the  epeze- 
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getical  or  spedfic  ngoip^cug  and  a/mn^  ;  the  seomd  u  the  generic  roi; 
qto^ovfiifois  to  o^of«a  (rov  (corresponding  plainlj  to  tolg  doi^loiff  trov), 
followed  b J  the  spedflc  (uxqois  and  fjieyaXot^.  And  do  of  not  a  few  other 
places  in  the  book*  In  fact,  the  hastj  reader,  and  even  anj  one  who 
does  not  enter  minutely  upon  the  examination  of  the  book,  can  scarcely 
conjecture  how  much  the  smaller  points  of  interpretation,  as  well  as 
not  a  few  of  the  larger,  are  affected  by  the  numerositj/  of  the  book. 

That  the  ntmibers  Hven  and  four  are  also  to  be  regarded  in  a  similar 
way,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  after  the  derelopments  made  above.  But 
these  do  not  in  any  measure  compare  with  the  number  three,  in  respect 
to  the  frequency  with  which  they  modify  the  Apocalypse. 

I  know  of  no  writer  who  has  paid  any  very  particular  attention  to  the 
traits  of  numerosity  in  the  Apocalypse  except  Ziillig.  Kot  having  seen 
his  work,  as  mentioned  before,  but  only  a  copious  review  of  it,  I  cannot 
go  into  particulars.  His  plan,  however,  is  so  widely  discrepant  from 
mine,  that  I  have  profited  little  or  nothing  by  the  view  of  it  which  I 
have  seen.  Trichotomy,  with  him,  scarcely  acts  any  considerable  part 
in  the  arrangement;  and  all  the  work  down  to  chap,  xx,  he  refers  to  the 
,  deetruction  of  Jerusalem  only.  The  seven  hills  (17:  9)  he  finds  in  that 
city  ;  the  seven  kings  (17:  10)  he  also  finds  in  Palestine ;  and  of  three 
catastrophes  he  knows  nothing.  I  can  only  add  here,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  view  the  book  in  such  a  light  as  this. 

I  hope  that  I  may,  without  subjecting  myself  to  a  charge  of  arrogance, 
be  permitted  to  say,  that  if  the  views  above  given  respecting  numeroS" 
ity  are  correct,  then  the  study  of  the  book,  for  the  future  should  be 
carried  on  under  auspices  somewhat  dijfferent  from  those  which  have 
hitherto  attended  it.  It  is  only  an  intimate  knowledge  of  its  relations, 
and  of  the  relative  and  mutoal  adjustment  of  all  its  parts,  which  can 
ever  lead  to  a  true  and  satasfactoiy  interjvetation  of  the  Apocalypse- 

%%,  Like  Apocalypse  a  Drama  t 

This  question  propoiy  belongs  to  the  preceding  category;  but  I  pra- 
fer  to  arrange  it  separately,  in  order  to  avoid  any  canfusion  tiiai  m^bt 
arise  from  intermiBg^ing  too  many  topics.  Liicke  has  followed  a  aiaukr 
method,  {  2L 

Writert  have  not  been  wanting,  who  have  ascribed  to  the  Apoealypte 
mdrumoHefaim;  although  I  know  of  only  one  (Eidihom),  who  has  s^ 
riooely  attempted  to  illustrate  and  defend  this  idea.  The  older  cdHiCB 
and  theologians  paid  bat  little  attei^on  to  the  rhetoric  of  the  Apocalypse, 
and  seem  not  to  have  thought  of  labouring  to  vindicate  it  Henoe  whfli 
Oeder  aad  Semler,  of  the  laat  generation,  assailed  the  book  witli  granit 
Tiokace^  in  reipeot  to  ks  atrle,  diotmu  iilaiL  and  HMBflemesL  th^ 
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^ky  for  k  Humber  of  yean,  was  yery  low  on  the  ocmtinent  of  Eiirop6» 
nntil  Herder  and  EiohJbom  arose  to  vindioste  its  ciaiins  to  reepeei  and 
even  to  admaration.  This  thej  did  with  all  but  complete  suoeess ;  and 
tUs,  at  a  still  eartier  period,  Bossiiet  had  in  a  good  measure  done,  with* 
ift  the  eirde  of  ^  Bomiah  church. 

So  fiir  bade  as  1618,  David  Paraeus,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Beve- 
lation,  says,  that  *  frsm  ch.  iv*  onwards  a  dramatic  fonn  predominatesy 
and  that  one  woaU  not  be  far  out  of  the  way  ibould  he  name  the  work 
tk  drama  prophetieumJ  ffis  vindication  of  such  a  name  is  very  brief. 
*  The  book  exhiluts,'  he  says,  *  a  constant  change  and  succession  of  ac« 
IMS,  and  also  interpositions  of  a  chorus  ;  and  in  this  way  it  disdoses,  by 
virtae  of  various  exhibitions,  things  yet  to  come,  and  imbues  the  minds 
of  the  spectators  widi  many  important  truths.' 

But  if  this  constitutes  a  dhomo,  then  several  parts  of  Daniel,  Zechariah, 
Esekiel,  and  of  other  Hebrew  pxophets  and  lyrical  poets,  are  dramas  ; 
a  proposElion,  which  no  one  would  now  seriously  think  of  defending.  A 
dimma  ezhilnts  things  by  $emie  action,  not  by  historic  pictures  of  things 
seen  in  vision,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Apocalypse. 

In  1782,  Hartw^  published  his  somewhat  celebrated  woik,  Apologia 
der  Apocahffaej  in  which  he  avows  the  opinion,  that  the  Apocalypse  is 
a  drama.  In  order  to  vindicate  this  he  says,  that  ^  a  drama  is  a  piece 
which  is  full  of  action,  where  person  follows  person  and  scene  succeeds 
scene.'  He  divides  the  whole  book  into  five  acts,  limitod  by  change  of 
place,  and  shifting  of  scenes  and  of  actors.  But  he  has  not  attempted 
a  formal  vindication  (^  this ;  and  his  woHl  appears  to  have  made  but  a 
slight  impression  in  respect  to  the  particular  now  before  us. 

In  1791,  the  celebrated  Eichhom  published  his  Commentarius  in 
Apocaiii/psin,  In  the  preface  to  this  he  has  introduced,  explained,  and 
endeavoured  to  defend,  the  dramatic  form  of  the  Apocalypse.  In  1811, 
he  publiehed  an  Essay,  De  JudoMrum  Ee  $cenicd  (Commentt.  Soc.  Gott. 
recent.  IL),  designed  to  vindicate  his  views,  by  showing  that  Herod  the 
Great  and  Herod  Agrippa  introduced  theatrical  representations  at  Jeru* 
saiem,  Cesaraea,  and  Berytus,  and  consequently  that  the  Jews  could  not 
have  been  ignorant  of  dramatic  compositions.  In  the  same  year,  in  his 
Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  (§  188  seq.),  he  re-produced  his 
views  respecting  the  dramatic  form  of  the  Apocalypse^  and  strove  at 
length  to  vindicate  them.  He  exhibits,  as  he  is  wcMit  to  do,  not  a  little 
of  ingoiuity  and  eloquence,  in  favour  of  his  peculiar  ofunion;  which,  as 
is  not  unfrequentiy  the  case,  seems  to  have  been  the  dearer  to  him,  the 
more  it  was  neglected  by  others*  I  know  of  but  one  follower^  who  seems 
everywhere  to  be  his  hmabie  p&diusquus,  vis.  F.  A*  L.  Mattbai,  in  Us 
EHddrung  dtr  Ofenbammg,  1828,  Th.  U.  S.  2  ff. 

MetlttBf  mare  than  n  biief  statiement  of  Eichhem's  views  r^ative  to 
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the  point  before  lu,  with  a  few  remtarks  upon  them,  seems  to  be  neees- 
sarj  at  die  present  time.  He  begins  the  proper  drama  with  4: 1,  and 
ends  it  with  21:  5.  The  leading  parts  of  it  he  thus  arranges :  prelude, 
4:  1—8:  5  ;  Act  L,  8:  6—12:  17 ;  Act  IL,  12:  18—20:  10 ;  Act  HL, 
« 20:  11 — ^21:  5.  The  prelude  contains  an  exhibition  and  arrangement 
of  the  stage  or  theatre  of  action.  The  first  act  relates  the  siege  and 
taking  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  victory  over  Judaism ;  and  it  is  divided 
into  three  scenes,  with  two  exodes.  It  ends  with  a  description  of  the 
feeble  condition  of  the  Jewish  chorch.  The  second  act  exhibits  the 
downfall  of  Rome,  and  the  victory  of  Qiristianity  over  G^eathenism ;  and 
it  has  two  scenes  and  several  exodes.  The  third  act  exhii»ts  the  new 
Jerusalem  and  the  everlasting  happiness  of  a  future  life ;  with  which  is 
connected  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  a  general  judgment.  The 
epOogue  consists  of  the  last  sixteen  verses  of  the  book,  viz.  21:  6 — ^21. 
The  argument  adduced  by  Eichhom  to  prove  the  dramatie  character 
of  the  Apocalypse,  is  very  brief.  It  is,  moreover,  as  unsatisfactoiy  as 
brief.  He  appeals  to  Aristotle  (Fo^  c.  6)  for  a  definition,  and  he  re- 
presents him  as  saying,  that "  a  drama  is  a  series  of  events,  out  of  which 
hi^ypiness  or  misfortune  springs."  £ichlK»n,  however,  has  not  correctly 
rei»esented  the  entire  views  <^  the  great  master  of  definitions.  Speak- 
ing of  tragedy,  i.  e.  the  drama,  Aristotle  says :  ^<  It  is  an  imitatum  of 
action,  and  is  performed  by  certain  actors,"  (Poet  6. 5).  Again :  *'  The 
drama  is  ...  an  imitation  of  action,  and  of  life,  and  of  good  fortune,  and 
of  misfiHtune,"  (ib.  6.  7).  Once  more :  "  They  [the  tra^e  poets]  do 
not  compose  in  order  that  they  may  imitate  manners,  but  they  form  con- 
ceptions of  these  in  order  that  they  may  exhibit  action ;  for  action  (tit 
nga/fuita)  and  mythus  are  the  end  of  tragedy,"  i.  e.  of  the  drama,  (ib.). 
AcoMrding  to  Eichhom's  representations  of  Aristotle's  definition,  the 
drama  would  embrace  every  history  of  events  that  is  extant,  L  e.  pro- 
vided such  events  were  concerned  (as  all  in  fact  are)  with  the  prosperity 
or  adversity  of  men.  Any  historic  representation  <^  a  series  of  actions, 
ending  in  good  or  evil,  would,  in  accordance  with  such  views,  of  course 
be  a  drama.  Not  so  the  Stagyrite.  He  says,  <  there  can  be  no  drama 
without  six  constituents,  viz.  fable,  manners,  words,  thoughts,  show, 
song.'  The  last  of  course  includes  the  poette  nature  oi  the  piece.  What 
is  set  forth  as  reality  in  a  drama,  must,  as  we  have  seen  above,  be  imi^ 
fated  dy  acton  ;  and  this  imitation  b  what  is  called  showj  in  the  division 
above.  Not  that  the  actual  show  (i/  otpts)  is  essential  to  the  nature  of 
the  piece,  (for  the  actual  show  or  exhibition  does  not  depend  on  the 
author  of  the  drama),  but  that  the  oompodtion  in  its  very  nature  must 
he  of  a  cast  which  is  designed  ftur  exhibition,  or  adapted  to  it;  see 
Arist  Poet  6.  11. 
Here  then  we  take  our  stand ;  and  here  we  may  settle  the  qaes^doa 
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tt  once.  Was  the  Apocaljpse  written  to  be  exMHted  hj  actors  on  a 
stage  ?  Lr  it  adapted  for  such  an  exhibition  ?  Does  it  contain  an  imi- 
tation of  character,  manners,  or  events,  which  is  intended  to  be  exhibi- 
ted by  imikxHon  of  acton  f  This  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  drama ; 
and  without  this,  no  other  qualities  can  entitle  a  piece  to  this  appella- « 
tion. 

No  proof  is  needed,  (except  it  be  to  read  the  book),  that  the  Apoca- 
lypse cannot  be  ranked  under  this  category.  The  writer  merely  relates 
what  he  saw  in  vision.  £ven  what  he  saw  in  vision  was  not  acted  out, 
in  many  respects.  Symbols  of  what  was  to  take  place  at  some  future 
period,  L  e.  pictorial  sketches  of  what  would  take  place,  constitute  the 
frame-work  of  the  Apocalypse.  If  a  picture  is  a  drama,  then  the  Apoca- 
lypse may  possibly  be  called  one ;  but  not  othenvise.  The  dialogue  is 
only  so  much  as  Thucydides,  or  Xenophon,  or  Livy,  usually  presents ; 
it  is  a  mere  incidental  matter,  not  a  main  constituent  element  of  the 
book.  The  Apocalypse  is  merely  a  narration  or  account  of  symbols 
seen  in  a  vision ;  it  is  not  the  imitation  of  life,  and  manners,  and  action, 
by  agents  who  are  to  appear  upon  the  stage. 

Bichhom  himself  feels  constrained  to  make  so  many  exceptions  to  the 
dramaticai  character  of  the  Apocalypse,  that  he  virtually  exempts  it 
from  this  species  of  composition.  *  In  drama^'  says  he, '  things  that  have 
taken  place  are  represented,  but  in  the  Apocalypse,  things  future ;  else- 
where words  are  employed,  but  here  symbols ;  elsewhere  the  drama  it- 
self is  presented  for  our  perusal,  here  is  only  a  description  of  a  drama 
that  was  seen  f  Einleit  ins  N.  Testament,  §  188.  Of  what  use  then, 
we  may  well  ask,  is  it  to  insist  on  such  an  appellation  as  dramcty  when 
all  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  qualities  of  this  kind  of  composition 
are  wanting  ?  Dialogue  is  wanting ;  living  imitation  by  action  is  want- 
ing ;  the  presence  and  inspection  of  spectators  is  wanting ;  the  narration 
of  past  occurrences  is  almost  entirely  wanting ;  and,  in  short,  nothing 
remains  but  the  essential  characteristics  of  afl  prophetic  poetry,  viz.  fig- 
ore,  smile,  symbol,  and  peculiar  diction. 

Nor  is  this  strange  whim  of  Eichhom's  altogether  harmless.  He  tasks 
John  with  misconceptions  and  faults,  because  he  has  introduced  some 
things  into  lus  work  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  true  nature  of  the 
drama.  For  example :  *•  The  seven  epistles  to  the  churches  are  a  trans- 
gression of  this  nature.  The  account  of  the  woman  clothed  with  the 
sun  and  stars,  and  of  her  teknogony,  are  an  pfifence  against  the  laws  of 
dramatic  criticism ;'  Einleit  §  190.  And  more  than  all  this ;  an  ar- 
rangement of  the  whole  composition  in  such  a  manner  as  to  correspond 
in  any  tolerable  manner  to  the  form  of  a  drama,  must  of  necessity  break 
up  many  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  piece,  and  substantially  interfere 
with  its  nitmerotiUy.    But  of  this  last  quality,  Eichhom  had  no  concqH 
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tioD.  He  tazeB  Jobn,  indeed,  with  OcMalum  in  respect  to  the  serea 
qnritSy  (b  4)  ;  in  regard  to  his  description  of  the  conqueror,  (19:  12) ; 
and  in  respect  io  the  number  of  the  beast,  (13: 18)  ;  not  one  of  which 
passages,  however,  has  he  proved  to  have  anything  to  do  with  real  Oah- 
balism.  But  his  mind  was  of  a  peculiar  cast  When  it  had  seised  any 
amcepdon,  which  seemed  to  bid  fair  to  throw  light  on  anj  dark  pas- 
sage of  Scripture,  he  appears  to  have  taken  it  for  granted,  that  such 
conception  must  have  a  good  foundation,  whether  he  could  produce 
vouchers  for  it  or  not  Hence  it  comes,  perhaps,  that  his  fame,  once  so 
dominant  in  Grcrmanj,  went  down  to  the  tomb,  as  one  might  almost  saj, 
with  the  hand  that  penned  his  compositions-  Becent  criticism  rarelj 
alludes  to  him,  although  in  manj  respects  it  owes  him  much. 

In  a  word,  who  that  is  versed  in  the  hiatorj  and  criticism  of  the.  Scrip- 
tures does  not  well  know,  that  the  Hefarews  were  utterly  averse  to  the 
stud  J  and  imitation  of  foreign  literature — speciall j  of  the  Greek,  which 
had  been  forced  in  some  measure  upon  them  bj  Antiochus  Cpiphanes 
and  by  the  Roman  power  ?  The  two  Herods  did  indeed  introduce  the 
Grreek  drama  into  two  or  three  cities  in  Palestine.  But  it  was  resorted  to 
mostlj  bj  foreigners,  and  was  not  frequentlj  exhibited.  The  Jews, 
(the  heathenizing  i^x)states  onlj  excepted),  were  utterly  averse  to  for- 
eign literature,  and  never  instructed  their  children  in  it,  except  so  far  as 
comcenaticn-loHguage  was  concerned.  Josephus  was  obliged  to  learn  it 
b J  stealth.  Nothing  short  of  the  terror  inspired  b j  the  Herods,  could 
cause  their  dramas  to  be  attended  bj  Jewish  spectators.  Is  it  possible 
to  suppose,  with  the  remotest  probabilitj,  that  John  would  endeavour  to 
imitate  the  Greek  drama,  in  a  book  which  he  had  so  formaUj  introduced 
and  commended  to  the  churches  ?  The  very  face  of  the  matter  decides 
against  it  And  besides  all  this,  down  to  the  present  hour  the  taste  of 
nearij  all  Asiatics,  the  colonies  of  Greece  onl j  excepted,  has  never  adopt- 
ed or  relished  dramatic  compositions.  The  Arabians,  the  Penians,  the 
Turks,  and  others,  all  have  their  rhi^)sodists  and  their  story-tellers,  and 
are  greatly  attached  to  the  amusements  afibrded  by  them ;  but  scenic 
and  dialogistic  representaticHis  have  never,  to  any  extent,  been  adopted 
by  them. 

Another  error  on  the  part  of  £ichhom,  and  one  of  no  small  impor- 
tance, stands  connected  with  his  dramatic  view  of  the  Apocalypse.  It  is 
this,  viz.,  that  he  everywhere  considers  the  Revelation  singly  as  a 
mere  literary  production,  which  of  course  is  arbitrary,  and  owes  its  ori- 
gin simply  to  the  imagination  and  fancy  of  the  writer.  This  is  decidedly 
against  all  scriptural  analogy.  There  is  no  other  part  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, which  does  not  obviously  take  its  rise  from  the  necessities  or 
the  welfare  of  the  churches.  Moved  by  one  or  both  of  these,  the  Evan- 
gelists, Paul,  Peter,  James,  all  come  forward  as  writers.    And  does  it ' 
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not  lie  upon  the  very  face  of  the  ApocalyjTse,  from  be^nning  to  end, 
that  ike  distresses,  persecutions,  and  dangers  of  the  chnrches,  urged,  and 
as  it  were  compelled,  the  author  to  write  ?  With  all  the  sublime  visions 
of  the  Apocaljpse  respecting  the  future,  there  is  scarcely  any  sacred 
book  which  is  designed  or  adapted  to  have  a  more  immediate,  powerful, 
and  practical  influence  upon  its  readers*  To  Mm  that  overeomethy  in 
the  great  contest  between  the  church  and  its  persecutors,  the  crown  of 
triumph  and  of  glory  is  everywhere  held  out  How  then  can  we  sup- 
pose John  to  have  sat  down  to  a  pm^Iy  literaiy  and  imaginative  effort, 
like  that  of  an  author  of  a  Gteek  drama  ?  How  could  he  think  of  com* 
mending  himself  to  his  Hebrew-Christian  readers,  or  even  to  his  Gen- 
tile converts,  by  an  attempt  to  entertain  them  with  a  production  cast  in 
the  mould  of  a  heathen  drama  ?  Well  may  we  say  with  Liicke,  in  re- 
spect to  this  matter :  ^  Everywhere  [in  the  New  Testament  literature] 
it  is  reality,  practical  ends,  which  excite  to  composition ;  and  the  forms 
of  this  are  the  usual  and  obvious  ones,  which  strike  our  view  at  once. 
All  mere  literary  talent  and  acquisition  is  subordinate  to  the  design  of 
edification,  instruction,  admonition. . . .  How  could  any  one  so  entirely 
mistake  the  nature  of  the  apostolical  age !  [So  mistake  it  as  Eichhom 
has  done].  At  a  time  when  a  whole  world  is  bom  anew,  amid  a  con- 
test of  hostile  powers,  something  quite  different  from  inventing  new  forms 
of  the  drama  occupies  the  mind.  The  views  of  Eichhom,  inasmuch  as 
they  entirely  disregard  the  historical  condition  of  things,  and  utterly  fail 
to  recognize  the  difference  between  ancient  and  modem  times,  cannot, 
on  this  very  account,  be  deemed  correct.''  Liicke,  EinL  §  21. 

%d.  Ohfect  of  the  hook. 

The  general  object  has  already  been  briefly  stated,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  Introduction,  §  1.  My  present  design  is  to  explain  more 
fully  and  to  defend  the  statement  there  made,  and  to  pass  in  brief  review 
some  of  the  leading  schemes  of  interpretation  which  assign  to  the  Apoca- 
lypse a  different  object 

The  final  and  complete  triumph  of  Ohristianity  over  all  oppontion  and 
all  enemies,  and  the  temporal  and  eternal  glory  and  happiness  to  which 
this  triumph  leads  the  churchy  or  still  more  briefly,  as  Liicke  has  stated 
it,  *  the  coming  and  completion  of  the  kingdom  of  Ood,*  is  the  generic 
theme  of  the  Bevelation.  To  this  grand  central  point  all  converges ; 
for  however  numerous  or  diverse  the  subordinate  parts  of  the  book  are, 
they  all  sustain  a  relation  more  or  less  prominent  to  the  main  theme  of 
the  work. 

In  making  this  statement,  I  refer  merely  to  the  grand  theme  itself  of 
the  writer,  and  not  to  the  praeticai  ends  which  he  undoubtedly  had  in 
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view.  The  prmdical  objeet  to  be  attained  bj  writing  the  bobk,  is  msSly 
distinguishable  from  the  theme  jo£  the  writer.  Indeed,  the  main  object 
to  be  attained,  and  the  theme  of  the  book^  stand  related  to  each  other 
9iAJmal  end  and  mean$.  The  end  sought  for  was,  to  encourage,  oonaoloy 
and  admonish  Christians  suffering  under  bitter  and  blgodj  persecution, 
and  sorely  tempted  to  apostatize  or  to  act  a  timid  and  doubting  part. 
On  every  page  of  the  book  is  this  enstamped.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  the  proem  down  to  the  completion  of  the  epilogue,  all  is  filled 
with  promise  and  encouragement  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  arduous 
and  bloody  strife.  The  tree  of  life,  the  paradise  of  God,  a  crown  of 
glory,  regal  and  priestly  elevation  and  honour,  an  exemption  from  the 
second  death,  a  place  and  citisenship  in  the  new  Jerusalem,  white  rai- 
ment, even  tlie  splendid  dazg;ling  costume  of  the  upper  world,  the  ex- 
ternal presence  of  God,  exenq>tion  fxx)m  hunger  and  thicBt  and  cold  and 
heat  and  sickness  and  mourning,  the  perpetual  care  of  the  great  She^ 
herd  who  shall  feed  his  sheep  and  lead  them  to  fountains  of  living  water, 
eternal  rest  from  all  trials  and  struggles  and  grievances — rest  in  that 
world  where  they  need  not  sun  nor  moon,  because  the  glory  of  Gtod 
lightens  it  and  the  Lamb  is  its  splendour — these,  and  the  like,  aie  the 
objects  of  promise  to  the  faithful  combatant  in  the  army  of  martyrs, 
which  are  everywhere  proffered  in  the  Apocalypse.  How  insignificant 
in  comparison  with  these>  are  the  laurels  and  crowns  which  applauding 
nations  can  bestow,  or  all  the  fleeting  glories  and  honooiB  which  the 
world  itself  oould  proffer  I 

Of  the  praeUedl  end  to  be  attained,  therefore,  there  is  no  room  for 
doubt.  I  do  not  say  that  the  writer  had  no  other  end  in  view  but  the 
single  one  that  has  been  stated.  Which  of  all  the  sacred  writers  has 
written  a  book  as  long,  without  designing  to  accomplish  several  pur- 
poses? But  in  the  Apocalypse,  as  in  the  Gospels  and  in  several  of 
Paul's  epistles,  there  is  one  miun  purpose  that  runs  throi^h  the  whole, 
and  modifies  it,  and  makes  everything  subordloate  to  its  leading  design. 
All  the  hortatory  and  monitory  passages  of  the  Revelation  are  true  to 
this  main  design,  and  stamp  the  book  with  an  inscription  which  is  abso- 
lutely indelible. 

Lijcke  (§  25)  seems  to  call  in  question  this  view  of  the  book.  He 
avers,  that  ^u^ai  talis  ^oiljoii;  'Itiaov  XqictoS  a  dei  ^ercWat  ip  raxjUf  1: 1, 
comp.  22:  6,  proposes  and  adverts  to  instruction  respecting  the  coming 
and  kingdom  of  Christ  as  a  leading  puipose.  And  beyond  all  doubt,  such 
instruction  is  the  object  of  the  main  theme  in  itself  considered.  But  why 
was  any  theme  chosen  ?  Why  did  the  writer  engage  at  all  in  the  com* 
position  of  the  book?  This  admits  of  no  other  answer  that  accords 
with  the  practical  tenor  of  the  book,  than  the  one  which  has  already 
been  given;  andlcall  th^t  thec&^endof  abooktto  aceprnplish  which 
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tbe  audiQEr  was  principally  mored  to  write  it  laa word,  it  seema  plain 
to  me»  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Apocalypse,  that  the  writer  chose 
for  his  theme  the  certain  triumph  of  Christianity  over  all  its  enemies, 
and  the  glorious  consummation  of  the  struggle  with  the  powers  of  dark- 
nesS)  because  this  theme,  above  all  which  could  be  chosen,  was  best  adapt- 
ed to  the  purposes  which  the  author  had  in  view.  It  is  a  truly  magnifi- 
cent and  soul-stirring  theme.  To  do  it  justice,  so  as  to  make  it  impres- 
sive in  the  measure  winch  John  desired,  he  must  expand  and  adorn  it^ 
he  must  present  not  a  mere  outline  but  a  finished  picture.  Instruction 
IS  of  course  the  necessary  result.  What  could  there  be  of  substantiality 
and  importance  in  the  book,  if  it  gave  no  instruction  ?  The  more  of 
this,  the  more  certain  the  author  must  be  of  fully  and  rationally  accom- 
plishing its  design.  The  theme  then  may  be  very  instmctive^  and  yet 
be  chosen  for  a  then  present  and  urgent  practical  purpose. 

When  I  qpeak  o£  a  purpose  then  immediately  in  view  by  the  writer, 
I  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying,  that  the  book  was  adapted 
only  to  the  main  and  immediate  purpose  for  which  it  was  composed. 
Like  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  or  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  it  was  call- 
ed into  being  by  the  exigencies  of  the  times«  But  like  them,  also,  it  is 
replete  with  instruction  for  all  ages  of  the  church,  so  long  as  any  cir- 
enmstanoes  exist  which  resemble  those  that  occasioned  the  composition 
of  it.  Alanmte  ratiane,  manet  ipsa  lex.  So  long  as  Christians  have  to 
struggle  against  the  world  and  the  powers  of  darkness,  so  long  the  views 
and  admonitions  and  promises  of  the  Apocalypse  are  needed.  Lideed^ 
I  cannot  well  believe  that  minds  as  enlightened  as  were  those  c^  the 
apostles  and  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  could  ever  suppose  that  the 
writings  which  they  produced  were  limited,  in  their  infiuence  and  use- 
fulness, merely  to  the  generation  in  which  they  lived.  Well  may  we 
take  the  poeitton,  that  while  the  main  and  original  object  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse was  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  time  in  which  it  was  written, 
and  while  the  theme  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  accomplishment  of 
this  end,  still,  a  book  duly  composed  in  such  circumstances  and  in  order 
to  meet  actual  wants  and  woes,  must  present  more  or  less  which  will 
always  be  useful  at  eveiy  period  of  the  world.  The  great  combat  with 
sin,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  never  to  cease  while  the  probation  of  man 
continues.  Of  course,  then,  the  Apocalypse  will  always  afibrd  matter 
of  admonition  and  encouragement  to  Christians. 

The  view  which  has  now  been  given  of  the  original  and  main  design 
of  the  Apocalypse,  and  of  the  theme  which  was  chosen  by  the  writer 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  design,  is  more  important  than  most 
readers  may  be  prepared  to  consider  it.  The  leading  direction  which 
most  be  given  to  the  exegesis  of  the  book  depends  upon  it,  and  several 
faestioiia  of  a  critical  nature^  which  are  highly  important,  stand  connected 
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wiih  it  To  adduce  the  evidences  that  the  view  in  question  is  correct, 
wonid  be  to  recapitnlate  the  whole  omtents  of  the  Apocalypse.  I 
cannot  at  present  occupy  my  own  time,  or  that  of  the  reader,  with  do- 
ing this.  I  must  content  myself  with  simply  saying,  that  the  careful 
perusal  of  the  book,  independently  of  any  theory  of  interpretation, 
first  gare  to  me  this  view,  and  that  this  has  been  more  and  more  con- 
firmed by  all  subsequent  study  of  it.  I  must  request  the  reader  who 
has  doubts  in  respect  to  it,  to  apply  himself  to  the  simple  and  contin- 
uous perusal  of  the  book,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  was  the  main  and 
immediate  object  of  the  writer.  I  anticipate  with  confidence,  that  he 
will  come  to  the  same  result  to  which  I  have  come. 

How  much  the  object  now  before  us  has  been  overlooked  by  the  older 
commentators,  needs  no  other  evidence  than  the  study  of  them.  Let  us 
select  the  most  favourite  and  popular  stand-point  of  many  theologians 
and  critics,  and  for  a  moment  examine  it  They  assumed,  that  the  great 
object  ci  John  was  to  give  an  audine  of  church  hUt&ry  down  to  the  end 
of  the  world.  With  this,  of  course,  is  intermingled  a  great  deal  of  civil 
histoiy — the  revolutions  and  changes  of  states  and  empires.  The  conse« 
quenoe  has  been,  that  we  are  said  to  have,  according  to  the  various  views 
of  expositors,  either  the  history  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  Romans  in  more 
ancient  times ;  or  the  history  of  Rome  during  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire ;  or  the  history  of  the  middle  ages  principally,  spe- 
cially of  the  rise  and  spread  df  popery,  with  its  persecutions  and  its 
idolatry ;  or,  as  others  will,  we  have  also  the  history  of  the  Reformation, 
of  the  various  corruptions  of  the  church  by  heretics,  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  orders  of  monks,  of  the  persecutions  excited  by  them,  of  the 
dedine  Of  the  papal  hierarchy  with  its  final  overthrow,  and  of  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  pure  Christianity  over  all  error  and  opposition.  Ac- 
cording to  some  expositors,  even  the  petty  monarchies  of  modem  Eu- 
rope, and  not  a  little  of  their  individual  history,  is  sketched  out  by  John 
in  the  Apocalypse,  and  many  of  the  comparatively  insignificant  sects  of 
modem  and  even  recent  heretics  are  described.  To  views  which  are  sub- 
stantially these,  or  Uke  to  these,  no  less  men  than  even  Joseph  Mode 
and  Campegius  Ylntringa  have  acceded.  What  might  not  be  expected, 
then,  from  men  who  seldom  thought  or  examined  for  themselves  1 

Li  respect  to  every  attempt  of  this  sort  at  expounding  the  great  design 
of  the  Apocalypse,  much  of  doubt  and  difficulty  must  now  arise  in  the 
mind  of  a  serious  and  candid  inquirer,  when  he  is  once  put  upon  the 
track  of  simple  histoneo-criHcal  exegesis — along  which  tradL  the  sdenoe 
of  interpretation  now  bids  us  to  move.  Readily  will  such  an  one  be 
inclined  to  ask :  What  analogy  is  there  in  all  the  Scriptures  for  such  a 
method  of  prophecy  ?  Rarely  are  very  distant  future  events  made  the 
subject  of  prediction — ^never,  unless  indeed  they  stand  closely  connected 
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inUi  ihe  welfare  of  God's  chosen  people*  Almost  everything  that  is 
remote,  is,  in  the  Old  Testament^  brought  to  view  merely  because  it  has 
some  relation  to  Christ  or  his  kingdom.  And  even  here  how  brief,  how 
general,  how  destitate  of  individual  specification  and  minuteness,  are 
all  predictions  of  this  nature  I  J£  the  reader  doubts  this  for  a  moment^ 
I  must  beg  him  to  go  back,  and  reperuse  §  2.  of  this  Introduction. 
There  can  be  no  appeal  from  Skpra,gmatic  view  of  this  subject;  and 
such  an  one  is  there  given* 

Well  may  the  candid  reader  also  ask :  What  is  the  object  of  the  Scrip- 
tores  ?  Civil  history  or  religiotu  t  If  any  one  should  say :  ^  We  have 
such  history  in  the  books  of  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles  ;* 
the  answer  would  not  be  difficult^  Is  anything  more  plainly  enstamped 
on  the  face  of  all  these  and  the  like  books,  than  that  they  are  mainly 
the  rdigionsy  and  not  merely  the  civil,  history  of  the  Hebrews  ?  They 
are  a  species  of  preaching  hy  facU ;  while  the  prophecies  (so  called) 
assume  almost  the  usual  form  of  homilies.  When  the  future  is  at  all 
disclosed  by  the  Hebrew  prophets,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  warning  and  ad- 
monition, of  rousing  hope  or  exciting  fear ;  and  all  this,  not  in  a  merely 
civil,  but  mainly  in  a  religious  respect 

What  inducement,  now,  could  John  have  to  disclose  by  prediction,  the 
ecdedastiical  history  of  the  churches  in  distant  ages  ?  Was  this  meeting 
the  wants,  or  alleviating  the  woes,  or  exciting  the  hopes  of  the  church, 
then  bleeding  at  every  pore  under  the  iflonster  Nero— merely  to  furnish 
them  with  an  abstract  of  the  history  of  Popes  and  Jesuits,  who  would 
live  more  than  a  thousand  years  after  they  were  dead  ?  And  what  con- 
iolatian  could  it  be  to  the  agonizing  Christians  of  Nero's  day,  to  know 
that  ecclesiastical  Home  and  her  adherents  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  would  become  corrupt  beyond  all  example,  and  haughty  also,  and 
blood-thirsty,  while  true  religion  would  be  nearly  extinguished  ?  This 
seems  to  be  very  ill-adapted  to  console  the  oppressed  and  anxious 
Christian  of  the  primitive  times,  who  was  fearful  lest  the  light  of  salva- 
tion might  be  extinguished  by  the  blood  of  the  martyrs. 

In  whatever  light  I  view  such  a  scheme  of  explanation  or  exegesis 
of  the  main  design  of  the  Apocalypse,  I  am  constrained  to  think  it  un- 
grounded and  improbable.  It  is  not  probable,  that  it  was  any  object 
with  the  holy  prophets  to  gratify  mere  prurient  curiosity  about  future 
historic  events— events  connected  only  with  civil  or  ecde^astical  his- 
tory. What  really  useful  purpose  could  this  subserve  ?  I  cannot — ^I 
must  not — regard  the  Apocalypse  as  in  effect  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
Syllaibus  offfistarg.  Often  have  we  heard  it  reiterated :  '  Is  it  proba- 
ble, that  Grod  would  leave  his  church  without  a  knowledge  of  what  was 
to  happen  to  it  in  future  ?'  To  this  question  I  should  answer  No,  in  one 
respect,  and  Yes,  in  another.    God  has  not  left  his  church  without  a 
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vivid  reproaentatkm  of  its  f atnre  and  certain  and  universal  tritunph  and 
gwaj.  This  rests  on  foundations  as  firm  as  those  of  the  throne  of  God 
and  the  kingdom  of  his  grace.  The  Apocalypse  as  it  now  is,  interpre- 
ted in  the  manner  which  has  been  above  proposed,  speaks  all  this  in 
language  not  to  be  misunderstood.  Thus  much,  tlien,  as  to  all  that  can 
cheer  and  encourage  Christlaiis.  But  on  the  other  hand,  of  what  fmcmA 
use  would  it  be,  to  gratify  a  prurient  curiosity  about  all  the  minute  events 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  church  down  to  the  end  of  time  ?  In- 
deed, it  would  be  necessary  to  write  ten  thousand  Apocalypses  at  least, 
in  order  to  present  us  in  reality  with  such  a  \o^xxsj.  But  what  would 
these  contribute  towards  mortd  suasion  or  tdtgious  impression  and  ad-* 
monition  ?  Nothing — ^yea,  less  than  nothing ;  for  it  would  be  an  into!* 
eraUe  burden  to  the  Christian  church,  to  make  or  to  print  even  an  ab* 
stiact  of  them.  It  is  indeed  a  degradation  of  the  book  of  Bevelation, 
to  turn  it  into  a  syllabus  of  mere  worldly  histoiy. 

The  day  has  past  by,  as  I  would  fain  hope  and  trust,  in  whidi  all  at* 
tempts  to  explain  ancient  writings,  without  regard  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  author,  or  of  his  friends,  of  the  times  in  which  he  wrote,  and  of 
the  special  object  that  induced  him  to  write,  can  meet  with  extensive 
apprt>bation  or  encouragement  All  other  books,  the  Old  Testament 
and  most  of  the  New  not  excepted,  are  explained  in  this  way.  Why 
should  the  Apocalypse  be  treat<^  as  an  exception  to  all  other  writings 
in  the  world  ? 

If  now,  in  addition  to  all  this,  we  take  into  view  die  (act,  that  the 
Bevelation  may  be  explained  to  much  greater  advantage,  and  much 
more  in  consonance  with  the  laws  of  exegesis  and  with  the  understand- 
ing and  reason  of  mankind,  provided  we  give  due  attention  to  the  dr- 
eumstances  and  condition  of  the  writer  and  of  his  fellow  Christians,  how 
can  we  hesitate  as  to  which  of  the  methods  of  interpretation  before  us  is 
to  be  chosen  ?  Doubt,  in  this  case,  would  spread  corresponding  doubt 
and  darkness  over  the  whole  Bible,  provided  the  expositor  were  consis- 
tent with  himself  in  the  application  of  such  prindples. 

However  confident,  therefore,  any  particular  persons  may  be  in  apply- 
ing the  symbols  of  the  Apocalypse  to  distant  events  of  church-history, 
yet  the  time  has  passed  by,  in  which  confidence  can  be  reposed  by  really 
enlightened  interpreters,  who  make  this  book  an  object  of  attentive 
study,  in  merely  imaginative  and  ever  floating  exegesis.  Where  is  one 
spot  of  terra  frma  in  its  whole  domain  ?  No  two  expositors  belong- 
ing to  this  dass  agree,  unless  where  one  is  a  mere  satellite  of  another. 
And  why  not  ?  Because  their  method  of  interpretation  depends  on 
mere  fancy,  imagination,  conjectural  resemblances,  or  perhi^  sectarian 
views,  and  other  such  things,  and  therefore  can  neither  secure  unity  nor 
eommand  respect    Witness  the  volumes  without  number  of  prophetical 
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or  theological  romances  that  have  already  been  poured  forthy  under  the 
excitement  and  guidance  <^  such  views  as  I  have  now  been  characterize 
ing.  It  is  time — high  iioie^^or  principle  to  take  the  place  of  fancy ^ 
for  exegetical  proof  to  thrust  out  cusumpHonj  and  for  all  men  to  call  to 
mind,  that  the  apostles  did  not  occupy  themselves  with  writing  conun« 
drums  and  charades.  They  wrote  to  be  read  and  understood  by  those  to 
whom  they  addressed  themselves ;  and  if  they  were  understood,  it  was 
by  virtue  of  explaining  their  writings  in  a  manner  which  accorded  with 
the  usual  laws  and  principles  of  exegesis.  These  never  could  have 
given  birth  to  a  scheme  of  interpretation,  which  divests  the  Apocalypse 
of  all  present  and  proper  regard  to  the  churches,  clothed  as  they  then 
were  in  sackcloth,  groaning  under  oppression,  and  often  bathed  in  their 
own  blood.  To  forget  all  this,  and  to  engage  oneself  in  the  leisurely 
and  fanciful  employment  of  sketching  traits  of  historical  events  in  dis- 
tant future  ages,  and  many  of  these  merely  civil  events — is  not  appro* 
priate  work  for  the  illustrious  exile  wandering  on  the  barren  and  sea- 
girt rocks  of  Fatmos. 

Not  much  better  than  this  have  those  interpreters  done,  who  have 
found  in  the  Apocalypse  little  else  but  the  Roman  conquest  of  Judea  and 
Jerusalem,  excepting  the  final  erection  of  a  new  and  spiritual  kingdouL 
So  Hartwig,  in  his  famous  Apohgie  der  Offenbarung.  So,  for  substance, 
Herder  in  his  Maran  Atha  ;  so,  in  a  lai^  measure,  Wetstein ;  and  so, 
fully,  Ziillig  in  his  recent  work.  Othivs  of  less  note  have  done  the 
same.  Tet  nothing  less  than  absolute  violence  can  make  Rev.  xii — ^zix. 
relate  to  Judea  and  Jeruiolem.  The  great  mass  of  commentators  have 
r^arded,  and  do  still  regard,  such  an  exegesis  as  impossible. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  regard  John  as 
having  been  altogether  partial  to  the  Jews,  and  as  purposely  exempting 
Jerusalem  from  anything  more  than  temporary  and  moderate  chastise- 
ment. Of  this  class  is  Ewald  in  his  Commentary ;  and  here,  in  some 
good  measure,  seem  also  to  be  found  De  Wette  and  Bleek.  Heathen 
Rome  and  its  adherents  are,  with  this  class  of  critics,  the  great  object  of 
the  Apocalypse.  But  how  can  one  well  doubt,  after  reading  chap.  vii. 
wfaidi  shows  what  portion  of  the  Jews  are  to  be  exempted  from  punish- 
ment, and  chap.  xi.  (specially  v.  8)  which  shows,  too  specifically  to  ad- 
mit of  being  explained  away,  that  Jerusalem  is  to  fall — how  can  he  doubt, 
that  the  peneeuting  Jews  are  the  objects  of  the  prophetic  threatening  ? 
Let  him  moreover  read  Matt  xxiv,  and  then  consider  the  striking  sim- 
ilarity between  the  tenor  of  this  and  that  of  Rev.  vi — xL  ;  and  to  all 
tlus  let  him  add  the  consideration,  that  no  reference  to  Rome,  at  least 
none  that  can  be  rendered  probable,  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  eleven 
chapters  of  the  Apocalypse ;  and  then  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  in  any 
way  render  it  probable,  that  meirelj  Aeathen  persecutors  are  the  subjects  «  . 
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ofoonsideradon  and  of  eommiimrion  in  the  Apocaljpee.  The  findtMil 
support  of  such  an  opinkHi  is,  that  the  Apocaljplist  has  noi  as  Mij  and 
plainly  announced  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  chap,  xi,  as  he  has 
that  of  great  Babylon  in  chap.  xvi.  zix.  The  fact,  that  it  is  less  fnllj 
and  prominently  announced,  must  indeed  be  conceded.  Bat  still,  that 
it  is  announced,  and  moreover  that  the  yeiy  plan  of  the  work  necessa- 
rily demands  that  it  should  be  considered  as  taking  place,  I  cannot,  alter 
the  mo9t  attentive  and  often  repeated  consideration  of  the  subject,  see 
any  good  reason  to  doubt  But  the  special  arguments  in  favour  of  this 
position  must  be  reserved  for  detail  in  the  commentary. 

While  I  entertain  a  distinct  and  vivid  apprehension,  that  Judaism 
and  Heathenism  are  both  brought  upon  the  scene  of  action  as  the  great 
antagonists  of  Christianity,  yet  I  cannot,  after  all,  subscribe  to  the 
statement  of  Eichhom  and  many  of  his  followers,  viz.  that  "  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  Apocalypse  is,  the  victory  of  Chnstiani^  over  Juda- 
ism and  Heatlienism,  and  the  estaUishment  of  the  subsequent  kingdom 
of  the  Blessed ;"  Einleit.  §  187.  This  statement  is  too  abstract  and 
merely  theoretical,  in  the  first  place ;  and  in  the  second,  it  is  defective 
in  some  important  respects.  It  is  noi  simply  and  merely  the  ultimate 
predominance  of  Christianity  over  all  its  enemies,  or  rather  over  Jewish 
and  Roman  power,  which  is  held  up  to  view.  It  is  Christianity  as  stnig- 
^ng  first,  and  for  a  long  time,  with  bitter  Jewish  enemies,  who  are  in 
various  ways  weakened  and  ultviately  destroyed ;  then  it  is  Christianity 
struggling  with  the  tremendous  Roman  power  which  governed  the  world 
— ^yea  carrying  on  a  death-strugi^e  for  a  long  time  and  with  agonies  of- 
ten repeated — untfl  finally  victory  lights  upon  the  standard  of  the  cross ; 
it  is  Christianity  not  in  the  abttruct  (so  to  speak),  but  in  the  concrtUj 
which  John  presents  and  holds  np  to  our  view,  while  she  b  bathed  in 
blood  and  wrapped  in  flames,  and  finally  comes  out  from  all  like  gold 
from  the  fiery  furnace. 

Kor  is  this  all.  Eichhom  has  entirely  failed  to  discern  the  tneictam^ 
of  the  book.  The  two  great  enemies  which  he  recognizes,  are  surely 
not  the  only  ones  with  which  Christianity  is  called  to  contend.  After  a 
long  season  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  wide  diffusion,  new  enemies  rise 
up,  and  league  together  agiunst  her.  The  hosts  of  Gog  and  Magpg^ 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  in  numbers  like  the  sands  of  the  sea, 
assemble  and  march  against  the  holy  metropolis  of  Christianity.  Heih 
ven  arrests  them  ere  they  have  stricken  any  fatal  blow,  and  they  perish 
in  a  summary  and  awful  manner.  Gog  and  Magog  are  an  enemy  and 
an  empire  different  from  the  Roman ;  and  this  view  involves  the  idea  of 
an  opposition  -differing  in  some  of  its  characteristics  from  either  of  the 
others.  But,  being  in  the  distant  futore,  it  is  merely  sketched  and  not 
dwelt  upon ;  the  i^pocalyptic  view  in  this  case  being  very  brief,  like  all 
other  prophecies  of  a  similar  nature. 
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It  is  ihiis,  that  Christiamty  is  presented  not  merely  as  straggling  and 
triamphant,  but  as  struggling  at  different  periods  for  a  long  succession  of 
time,  and  never  fully  and  finally  victorious  until  Satan  is  remitted  to  his 
perpetual  prison.  It  is,  as  the  apostle  Paul  said  of  himself,  Christianity 
''made  a  spectacle  to  angels  and  men,"  in  a  great  variety  of  attitudes, 
a|id  passing  through  trials  and  dangers  which  seem  not  only  to  threaten 
it,  hot  to  have  the  power  of  destroying  it.  No  hero  of  any  epic  poem 
is  anywhere  presented  on  a  theatre  of  such  intense  and  long-continued 
and  agonising  action.  But  victory  and  a  crown  of  unfading  glory  is 
awarded,  at  last,  by  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.  No  oUier 
Epic  can  lay  daim  to  higher,  more  intense,  more  varied,  more  constant, 
more  perilous,  and  finally  to  more  successful  action,  than  the  Apocalypse 
assigns  to  Christiani^. 

AU  this  is  so  plain,  and  lies  so  upon  the  very  face  of  the  Revelation, 
that  it  would  have  been  seen  and  acknowledged  ages  ago,  had  not  a 
deep  and  allrpervading  myttical  exegesis  led  astray  the  Christian  pub- 
lic. If,  (as  was  deemed  not  only  allowable  but  expedient),  the  mystical 
interpretation  might  be  applied  to  the  simple  narratives  and  parables  of 
the  Grospels,  and  to  the  Epistles  of  Paul  and  others,  surely  it  might  with 
tenfold  reason  be  applied  to  a  book  so  veiled  and  mysterious  as  the 
Apocaljrpse  seemed  to  be.  The  very  form  and  nature  of  the  book  help- 
ed to  give  currency  and  authority  to  such  views ;  and  of  course  the 
Apocalypse  has  been,  in  almost  every  a^  as  it  were  a  mass  of  wax 
mouldable  at  the  will  and  fancy  of  eveiy  one  who  undertook  to  shape  it 
The  recent  vindications  of  the  claims  of  simple  and  artless  exegesis,  how- 
ever, have  gradually  been  producing  their  legitimate  effect  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  this  book,  and,  as  at  least  it  is  to  be  hoped,  fancy-work  and 
conceit  and  visionary  speculation  have  had  their  day,  and  are  not  much 
longer  to  exercise  their  mischievous  power.  The  Apocalypse  is  to  be 
judged  of  in  like  manner  as  any  other  symbolic  Epopee.  Poetry  is  to 
be  considered  as  poetry,  and  symbol  as  symbol ;  unity  of  design  is  to 
be  expected  and  sought  for ;  and  such  a  view  of  the  book  is  to  be  taken, 
as  has  a  basis  in  the  persuasion,  that  it  was  written  for  a  then  present 
and  important  exigency,  which  existed  when  the  author  engaged  in  his 
woriL.  Like  every  other  writer,  John  must  be  judged  of  in  a  sober  and 
rational  way,  and  with  constant  reference  to  his  intention,  his  circum- 
stances, his  idiom,  and  his  primitive  readers.  From  a  judgment  formed 
in  this  way,  the  author  d*  the  book  need  not,  if  he  were  now  living,  feel 
disposed  to  shrink.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  than  highly  honourable  to 
his  plan  and  designs,  and  also  to  his  powers  of  execution. 
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i  10.  Eoonomif  of  the  Apocali/pse,  or  manner  in  wkieh  the  plan  u 

developed* 

Modi  that  belongs  here  has  ah-eady  been  said,  in  diedosing  the  peca- 
liar  forms  of  the  book  which  result  from  its  numerotUif  ;  see  f  7,  panic- 
ularij  (a)  seq.  But  before  we  proceed  to  the  particular  consideration 
of  the  subject  indicated  bj  the  inscription  above,  it  maj  be  proper  to 
say  a  word  in  respect  to  those,  who  regard  the  Apocalypse  as  being  pro- 
pa4y  exempt  from  all  investigation  and  criticism,  which  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  the  inscription  necessarily  inches  that  stands  at  the  head  of 
die  present  section. 

Writers  have  not  been  wanting,  and  individuals  are  not  still  wanting, 
who  object  to  ail  critical  and  rilietorical  analysis  of  the  book  before  us,  60* 
oauM  ii  is  a  book  dimndy  intpired,  lOeuker  (no  mean  critic,  by  the 
way),  says,  in  his  defence  of  the  Apocalypse  against  the  tfaeoty  of  £ich- 
hom,  who  regarded  this  bo<^  as  a  mere  work  of  genius  and  fancy,  that 
'  we  are  not  to  bring  invention  and  art  into  the  account  of  its  compositiont 
but  rather  an  involuntary  iTitpiratum^  which  is  independent  of  art,  and 
implies  that  the  seer  is  transported  out  of  himself;'  (Urspmng  nod 
Zwe<^  der  Offenb.  §  841).  Hence  he  concludes,  that  the  theory  of  £ich- 
horn  is  destitute  of  any  solid  basis,  and  that  we  are  not  to  seek  for  the 
application  of  any  of  the  rtifes  of  art  to  a  book  of  such  a  character.  Nor 
does  Kleuker  stand  alone  in  entertaining  such  views.  There  have  been 
and  now  are  some,  who  consider  it  as  a  kind  of  profanation  to  subject 
any  scriptural  book  to  a  logical  or  rhetorical  analysis. 

What  shall  we  say,  then,  to  views  like  these?  So  far  as  Eichhom 
is  concerned,  I  should  entirely  agree  with  Kleuker  in  rejecting  his  su- 
perficial view  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  ranking  of  it  among  woib  of 
mere  fancy  and  imagination.  But  to  tnAint-ftin  that  the  book  has  no 
plan,  and  no  method  in  which  that  plan  is  carried  into  execution,  be- 
cause it  is  of  divine  origin,  would  be  a  most  extravaguit  and  incred&le 
paradox.  Did  not  God  make  the  human  mind  ?  I^a  he  not  enstamp- 
ed  upon  it  the  laws  of  logic  and  rhetoric,  so  that,  in  its  higher  develop* 
menta,  those  laws  are  necessarily  as  well  as  spontaneously  obeyed  ?  And 
if  God  thus  reveals  hknself  in  man  who  is  made  in  his  own  image,  will 
he  have  no  regard  to  all  this  in  an  external  revelation  ?  Does  the  want 
of  logic  and  riietoric  prove  anything  to  be  of  divine  origin  ?  If  not,  then 
the  presence  of  them  will  not  disiMx>ve  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred 
writers. 

So  far,  moreover,  as  rhetorical  development  and  the  laws  of  aesthe- 
tics are  concerned,  what  rational  man  has  been  able  to  show,  that  bishop 
Lowth's  noble  work  cm  Hebrew  poetry  is  to  be  cast  away,  because  he 
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has  laboured  to  show  the  rhetorical  and  aestbetical  beaatie8%f  the  Old 
Testament  poetry^  and  the  art  which  is  exhibited  in  the  eompo8iti<Hi  of 
it  ?  Is  not  poe^  in  its  verj  nature  an  art  ?  Are  not  its  measure,  and 
rbTthm,  and  paralleliam,  and  peculiar  idiom,  and  appropriate  choice  of 
dicdon,  connected  with  art  f  AM  as  to  nearly  one  half  of  all  the  Old 
Testament — is  it  not  poetry  ? 

But  what  tAail  we  say  to  the  dlphabetie  Psalms,  speciaUy  the  119th ; 
to  the  alphabetic  book  of  Lamentations ;  to  the  like  con^position  in 
Prov.  xxxL  ?  And  even  in  the  New  Testament,  what  is  to  be  said  to 
Matthew's  genealogy,  where /(mree«n«  are  artificially  made,  by  the  oQits« 
skm  of  many  links  in  the  chain  of  ancestors  ?  What  can  we  say  to 
these  and  the  like  exhibitions  in  the  Scriptures,  except  that  when  God 
speaks  to  men,  he  speaks  more  humano  f  He  certainly  speaks  hy  men^ 
to  meHj  and  for  men.  He  speaks  then  so  as  to  be  understood ;  and  of 
course,  the  sacred  writers  employ  language  as  others  do,  else  they  could 
not  be  understood.  Is  it  any  derogation  from  the  dignity  and  useful* 
ness  of  the  sacred  writings,  that  they  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  onnpo- 
sition,  adi^ted  to  different  tastes  and  capacities  ?  On  the  contrary,  is  it 
not  a  striking  evidence  of  God*s  paternal  kindness  and  condescension, 
that  he  has  adapted  his  instructions  to  ail  classes  of  men,  who  are  to  be 
benefited  by  them  ? 

If  now  (dphabetie  compositions,  adapted  to  help  the  memory  of  learn- 
ers, have  found  their  way  into  the  Bible,  and  even  a  whole  book  of 
Lamentations  has  taken  such  a  form  from  the  tasto  of  the  author  or  of 
the  age,  why  should  tiie  numenmty  of  the  book  of  Job,  or  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse, be  objected  to  the  composition  ?  It  is  certain,  that  numbers  are 
higher  symbols,  and  more  expressive,  than  mere  alphabetic  sequency  of 
wwda  at  of  atixin.  It  is  even  certain,  that  trichotomy  has  something  in 
its  very- nature  which  is  pleasing,  and  adapted  to  arrest  our  attention. 
Do  not  the  latest  and  most  popular  schemes  of  philosophy  itself  reserve 
tibemselves  into  a  basis  which  implies  trichotomy  ? 

But  whether  we  consent  or  deny,  in  respect  to  this  matter,  changes 
not,  and  cannot  change,  the  state  oi  facL  The  fact  is  before  every 
reader's  eyes ;  and  he  might  as  well  deny  that  tiie  sun  shines  in  a  mid- 
day serene  sky,  as  to  deny  that  numeroiUy  and  alphabetic  eompoeiiion 
belong  to  a  part  of  the  sacred  books. 

Here  then  is  art ;  not  in  the  bad,  but  in  the  good  sense  of  this  wonL 
And  if  this  be  so>  then  we  may  investigate  it,  point  it  out,  make  it 
known  to  readers,  and  call  their  attention  to  it  The  sacre^  books  were 
composed  in  order  to  be  read,  studied,  closely  and  thoroughly  investi- 
gated; and  the  more  tins  is  done,  to  the  more  advantage  will  they  ap- 
pear. 

Of  fltt  tite  theories  respecting  inspiratkm  that  have  been  Iwoached,  I 
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know  of  noi»  which  appears  to  me  farther  from  the  truth,  than  that 
which  makes  the  sacred  writers  mere  autamatOy  moved  not  at  all  by 
their  own  power  or  choice,  but  bj  an  irresistible  power  which  super* 
sedes  the  use  of  their  own  faculties.  To  affirm,  as  a  well  known  writer 
who  now  figures  upon  the  stage  in  Gelmanj  has  done,  that  "  when  the 
Spirit  of  Grod  comes  in,  the  soul  of  man  goes  out,"  is  to  affirm  that 
soulless  and  radonless  beings  are  more  appropriate  instruments  of  teach- 
ing, than  beings  fully  possessing  souls  and  enlightened  reason.  It  is 
impossible  to  make  the  mass  of  thinking  men,  at  the  present  time,  be* 
lieve  in  extravagances  like  tlus. 

There  is  as  much  variety  and  difference,  both  in  manner  and  matter, 
among  the  sacred  writings,  as  among  Greek,  Roman,  or  English  clas- 
sics. There  is  every  possible  evidence  of  variety  of  taste  and  talent 
displayed  in  the  works  of  scriptural  writers.  If  any  one  should  say  that 
Haggai  or  Malachi  are  on  a  par  in  aesthetics  with  Isaiah  and  Habakkuk, 
am  I  to  distrust  my  senses,  my  understanding,  and  my  taste^  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  believe  this?  Nothing  demands  such  a  distrust;  and 
jBven  if  I  would  exercise  it,  the  laws  of  my  nature  forbid  it,  when  I 
read  Uiese  books.  Yet  Uie  actual  instruction  conveyed  by  the  one  or 
the  other,  is  equally  authentic  and  credible.  It  is  only  the  rhetorical  or 
aesthetical  character  of  the  books,  which  is  so  exceedingly  diverse. 

But  where  are  we  now  ?  These  differences  in  the  style  of  different 
authors  do  actually  exist ;  artificial  modes  of  composition,  moreover,  lie 
before  us  in  full  view ;  all  the  varieties  of  style  which  different  tastes 
and  talents  of  men  give  rise  to,  are  undeniable  predicates  of  the  sacred 
books.  And  why  should  we  not  notice  and  examine  these  and  the  like 
facts  ?  Why  should  we  not  point  out  characteristics  which  lie  either 
upon  the  face  of  the  scriptural  compositions,  or  which  are  more  covertly 
interwoven  with  the  very  texture  of  them,  and  need  to  be  padendy  and 
carefully  investigated  ?  God  has  not  derogated  from  the  authority  or 
dignity  of  his  communications,  by  giving  them  an  aesthetioal  character 
which  is  varied  so  as  to  allure  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men.  He 
has  spoken  to  children  as  children ;  to  full  grown  men  as  such.  The 
Apocalypse,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  is  adapted  toie  dux  r^v  ?^iv  ja  cue- 
&flT^Qia  y^YVfApaafUpa  ixwtsi  TiQog  dtaxQiaiv  xcdov  re  ncu  xoxov.  There 
is  elsewhere  milk  for  babes ;  but  the  Revelation  is  doubtless  "  meat  for 
full  grown  men.''  Does  the  book  lose  any  of  its  value  on  this  account  ? 
Far  from  it.  Does  not  the  great  apostle  to  the  G^itiles  tell  us,  that  he 
preached  aofiav  er  toSg  teleioig,  while  he  refrained  from  so  doing  among 
others  who  had  made  but  little  progress  In  the  knowledge  of  divine 
things  ?  1  Cor.  ii.  What  he  did  in  preaching  other  teachers  might  do 
in  writing.  And  if  they  have  done  it,  (as  surely  they  have),  then  we 
may  investigate  any  such  writing,  and  point  out  its  method,  its  logic,  its 
aesthetics,  and  in  a  word  its  whole  literary  character. 
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To  scan  the  book  by  the  tnere  technical  rules  of  the  logic\)r  rhetoric 
of  the  schools,  would  not,  I  readily  acknowledge,  be  an  appropriate  ex- 
ercise of  criticism.  It  is  not  to  be  thus  examined  or  judged  of.  Still 
the  Apocalypse  is  a  composition  which  follows  some  laws  of  the  human 
mind.  It  would  not  be  intelligible  at  all,  if  it  did  not ;  and  if  it  does, 
it  is  the  proper  office  of  criticism  to  point  out  what  laws  it  has  followed, 
and  how  far  they  may  compare  with  the  laws  of  composition  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  schools.  Our  reception  or  rejection  of  the  book  as  au- 
thentic in  matters  of  doctrine  and  duty,  does  not  depend  on  the  results  of 
such  an  investigation.  Not  that  I  think  the  Apocalypse  has  anything 
to  fear  from  such  a  scrutiny ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  the  duty  of  a  critic 
to  analyze  and  explain  the  structure  and  continuity  of  any  sacred  book, 
is  none  the  less  because  it  is  sacred.  I  may  well  repeat  here  what  I 
have  already  said  above.  When  Grod  speaks  to  mcfn,  he  speaks  mort 
kumano.  What  bids  us,  then,  to  refrain  from  examining  the  plan  and 
economy  of  the  Apocalypse,  provided  we  do  it  with  candour,  with 
sober  scrutiny,  and  with  that  high  respect  which  the  nature  of  the  work 
and  the  character  of  its  author  demands  ?  To  examine  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  oondenming  or  carping,  is  a  very  different  matter  from  ex- 
amining for  the  purpose  fA  acquiring  instruction. 

My  examination  of  the  Apocaljpee  has  ended  in  the  conviction,  that 
this  book  has  the  same  claims,  or  as  well-grounded  claims,  to  be  consid- 
ered as  the  result  of  inspiration,  as  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment Its  object,  aim,  and  even  the  manner  of  its  execution,  will  bear 
comparison  with  any  other  work  of  the  New  Dispensation.  If  any  are 
surprised  at  a  declaration  like  this,  I  can  only  say  here,  that  I  hope 
fully  to  justify  such  a  conclusion,  before  I  have  done  with  the  examina- 
tion of  the  work.  But  I  do  not  apprehend  that  inspiraiion  whatever 
aid  it  gave  a  writer  in  the  way  of  illumination  and  guidance,  changed 
the  peculiarities  of  that  writer*s  style,  or  hindered  the  full  and  proper 
exercise  of  his  logical  and  rhetorical  powers.  The  result  of  all  my  re- 
searches into  the  nature  of  inspiration,  is  a  full  belief  that  its  influence 
is  rather  to  be  considered  as  resulting  in  a  state  than  in  an  act.  What 
I  mean  is,  that  by  inspiration  the  state  or  condition  of  him  who  is  the 
subject  of  it  is  affected ;  his  mind  is  enlightened  respecting  things  proper 
to  be  said,  of  which  he  was  before  totally  or  partially  ignorant ;  his 
views  and  affections  are  elevated  ;  his  powers  of  mind  are  in  a  degree 
quickened  and  heightened ;  things  sensual  and  deluding  and  degrading 
recede,  and  for  the  time  being  cease  to  annoy  him ;  and  his  judgment, 
as  to  what  he  is  to  anomunicate,  becomes  not  only  more  discerning,  but 
more  sound  and  safe.  The  inured  John,  for  example,  is  the  same  in- 
dividual as  the  uninspired  John,  and  retains  all  the  innocent  peculiari- 
ties of  his  character  and  habitudes ;  bat  the  inspired  John  is  elevated, 
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enlightened^  quickened,  keen  of  diaoemment  even  to  such  a  degree  that 
future  things  can  be  seen  from  hb  elevated  condition,  and  he  is  so  guid- 
ed bj  all  the  combinations  of  influence  upon  him  that  he  will  communi- 
cate nothing  but  truth.  Were  I  to  choose  a  simile  for  illustration,  I 
should  say,  that  the  inspired  man  ascends  an  intellectual  and  moral  emi- 
nence so  high,  that  his  prospect  widens  almost  without  bounds,  and  what 
is  altogether  hidden  from  ordinary  men  is  more  or  less  distinctly  within 
his  view. 

Such,  in  my  yiew,  is  the  gtate  of  a  sacred  writer,  when  he  takes  up 
his  pen  for  the  instruction  of  the  church.  In  this  state,  we  may  of 
course  expect  from  him  truth,  and  nothing  but  truth.  But  in  oommuni- 
cadng  this,  he  does  not  lose  his  own  proper  characteristics  either  of 
feeling  or  of  style.  Enough  that  he  is  guarded  from  error,  that  truths 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  natural  powers  are  impressed  upon  his  mind,  and 
that,  in  this  state,  each  writer  preserves  and  exhibits  all  the  peculiari- 
ties that  naturally  belong  to  him.  One  needs  but  to  ccunpare  Paul  and 
John,  Isaiah  and  Malachi,  in  order  to  feel  that  this,  or  something  very 
much  like  it,  must  be  true.  And  if  this  be  conceded,  then  it  follovra, 
that  whatever  be  the  agency  of  .the  Spirit  upon  an  inspired  man,  he  is 
still  as  really  and  truly  a  free  agent  in  his  inspired  state  as  he  was  be- 
fore. ^  Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty."  And  more 
exactly  to  our  purpose  still :  <^  The  spirits  of  the  prophets  are  subject  to 
the  prophets,"  1  Cor.  14:  32.  If  so,  then  <<  the  soul  of  man  has  [not] 
gone  out,  when  the  Spirit  of  GkMi  comes  in."  The  diversities  of  style 
and  plan,  throughout  all  the  Scriptures,  is  evidence  which  cannot  be  set 
aside,  that  this  matter  must  be  substantially  as  has  now  been  stated. 

On  the  other  hand ;  I  have  said  that  inspiration  does  not  seem  to  be 
an  act.  This  is  but  an  imperfect  expression  of  my  meaning,  and  needs 
explanation.  What  I  mean  is,  that  an  inspired  writer  is  not  the  mere 
passive  instrument  of  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  mechanically  writing,  like  an 
amanuensis,  only  what  is  dictated  to  him  verhcttim  et  litercUim.  It  is 
impossible  to  reconcile  Paul's  assertion  with  this.  The  differences  in 
style^  diction,  plan,  and  execution,  among  the  sacred  writers,  can  receive 
no  tolerable  explanation  on  such  a  ground.  Besides ;  that  the  prophets 
are  not  mere  passive  instruments,  follows  from  the  refusal  of  some  of 
them  to  exercise  the  prophetic  gift.  Jeremiah  kept  back ;  Jonah  re- 
fused ;  and  others  have  done  the  like ;  all  of  which  is  incompatible  with 
the  idea  of  mere  passive  instrumentality. 

In  a  word ;  if  John  was  to  write  an  Apocalypse  for  the  edification 
and  consolation  of  the  churches^  such  a  state  of  mind  and  feeling  as  fitted 
idm  for  this  work,  such  an  influence  as  enlightened  what  was  dariL, 
guided  where  the  path  was  dubious,  withheld  when  a  wandering  step 
was  about  to  be  taken,  and  bestowed  the  power  of  judging  what  and 
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hofw  mueh  llie  work  should  oontain — is  all  that  can  he  reasonably  asked 
for,  and  all  that  is'  needfVd.  Higher  certainty  as  to  -what  was  communi- 
cated coold  be  obtained  in  no  other  way  that  has  yet  been  j^oposed. 

We  should  add  to  all  this,  that  the  inspired  writer  was  conscious  of 
being  influenced  by  a  power  from  above.  I  cannot  stop  to  prove  this 
point ;  but  the  repeated  declarations  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  of 
Paul  also,  and  of  John,  show  that  such  was  the  fact 

But  it  does  not  follow  from  all  this,  that  the  prophets  could  separate,  by 
tibeir  own  consciousness  when  in  such  a  state,  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  on 
their  minds  from  the  action  of  their  minds  themselves.  It  is  easy  to  illus- 
trate what  I  mean.  Those  who  are  bom  ctgndn  or  regenerated,  are  not  able 
to  distinguish  the  boundaries  between  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  and  the 
action  of  their  own  minds.  They  have  a  distinct  feeling  and  conviction 
that  their  minds  are  in  some  way  brought  to  a  new  state.  Of  this  they  are 
conscious.  But  they  are  not  able  to  point  out  a  single  thing  which  they 
have  felt  or  done,  in  which  they  were  mere  passive  instruments  and  not 
active  agents.  The  Saviour  has  adverted  to  the  mysterious  action  of 
the  Spirit  in  this  case,  and  strongly  asserted  it.  But  as  to  the  power  of 
any  person  to  single  out  individual  acts  or  feelings,  and  renounce  from 
distinct  consciousness  his  active  participation  m  them— that,  it  will  be 
conceded,  is  out  of  question. 

Who  then  can  draw  the  line  of  distinction  between  the  voluntary  and 
involuntary  parts  which  an  inspired  writer  has  acted,  in  the  composition 
of  a  book  ?  If  we  fix  even  upon  the  disclosures  of  the  future,  it  would 
be  diflicnit  for  us  to  say,  how  far  the  elevation  and  illumination  of  our 
minds  might  enable  us  to  see  into  it,  and  to  judge  of  it  We  believe  it 
must  be  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  brings  the  mind  to  such 
a  state ;  but  when  the  prophet  is  in  this  state,  how  far  he  acts  and 
speaks  by  virtue  of  his  own  proper  agency,  and  how  far  as  a  mere  pas- 
fflve  instrument — ^who  can  define  ? 

It  follows  then  from  all  this,  that  if  we  are  to  examine  and  judge  at 
afl  of  any  sata^d  writing,  as  to  its  plan  and  character,  tee  mutt  take  it  as 
a  whole.  We  cannot  draw  lines  of  distinction  between  one  part  and  ano- 
ther. The  plan  is  a  whole ;  the  execution  of  it  consists  of  many  subor* 
dinate  parts,  aH  related  to  the  general  plan.  There  is  no  way,  if  wb 
examine  at  all,  but  to  examine  the  whole.  And  what  should  hinder  us 
ftom  inquiring,  in  what  particular  way  it  has  pleased  Grod  to  reveal  cer* 
tain  truths  to  his  church,  and  what  are  the  methods  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  such  an  end  which  his  wisdom  has  seen  fit  to  sanction  ? 

The  reader,  if  he  duly  weighs  these  considerations,  will  be  prepared 
more  readily  to  proceed  to  an  account  of  the  economy  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse. He  will  not  take  offence  at  what  is  not  designed  to  give  oflence) 
nor  consider  it  as  profanation  to  inquire,  in  what  way  John  has  acoom* 
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piished  the  end  he  had  in  view.  It  may  he,  however,  that  the  reader 
will  feel  at  a  loss  to  know  for  what  purpose  all  this  seeming  digressioii 
has  heen  indulged  in ;  if  so,  he  will  soon  be  able  to  solve  his  doubts. 

Li  the  composition  of  the  Apocalypse  there  is  a  continuonB  series  of 
vision  and  symbolj  from  b^inning  to  end.  How  much  of  all  this  is  the 
mere  eattume  of  the  piece,  depending  on  the  pleasure  of  the  writ^  who 
is  in  the  state  already  described  ?  Or  how  much  is  to  be  considered  aa 
having  a  proper  historical  hasa&y  L  e.  as  founded  upon  facU  which  are 
narrated?  For  example ;  are  the  state  <^  exile  at  Patmos,  the  day  of 
the  vision,  the  Christc^hany,  the  rapture  into  heaven,  the  vision  of  Qod 
and  of  surrounding  angels,  the  sealed  book,  the  Lamb,  and  other  like 
things,  to  be  regarded  as  proper  realiiie$  which  are  merely  described  ? 
Or  are  all  these  to  be  considered  as  the  mere  costume  with  which  the 
mind  of  the  writer  has  invested  the  piece,  in  order  to  render  it  attractive 
and  impressive  ? 

Examples  may  be  adduced,  that  would  seem  to  support  an  affirmative 
answer  to  the  last  of  these  questions.  If  we  peruse  attentively  the  18th 
Psalm,  we  shall  soon  see  that  the  picture  there  given  of  the  descent  <^ 
the  divine  Majesty,  of  his  bowing  the  heavens,  shaking  the  earth,  riding 
upon  a  cherub,  surrounding  himself  with  dark  clouds  and  lightning  and 
thunder,  scattering  the  enemies  of  David  by  hail-stones  and  coals  of  fire, 
laying  bare  the  deepest  abysses  of  the  sea,  and  drawing  the  chosen  king 
out  of  many  waters — Chat  all  this,  is  plainly  costume.  The  simple  truth 
that  lies  under  all  these  symbols,  is,  that  God  appeared  for  David,  L  e. 
manifested  his  favour  towards  him,  oftentimes  and  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  and  delivered  him  from  enemies  and  persecutors.  So  the  in- 
scription to  the  Psahn  bids  us  to  interpret  it,  and  so  vs.  17 — ^20  plainly 
and  unequivocally  declare  that  it  must  be  interpreted.  -No  one  who  well 
understands  the  nature  of  poetry  and  the  use  of  symbols  will  object  to 
this  view ;  and  surely  no  one  can  regard  all  this  as  in  any  measure  de- 
rogatory to  the  dignity  and  truthfulness  of  the  sacred  writings. 

Is  the  Apocalypse,  now,  only  a  more  protracted  smes  of  symbols 
which  are  of  the  like  nature  ?  Are  the  visions  themselves,  and  all  the 
objects  of  them,  merely  the  drapery  thrown  around  the  body  of  truth 
that  lies  within  ?  Do  all  these  things  depend  merely  on  the  judgment 
and  imagination  of  the  writer,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  should  so 
develope  the  views  which  he  entertained  as  to  be  most  impressive  and 
attractive  ? 

Many  would  start  back,  perhaps,  £rom  such  a  result,  fearing  that  it 
would  at  once  strip  the  Apocalypse  of  all  claim  to  be  considered  as  a 
true  revelation.  Yet  the  18th  Psahn,  and  many  other  pieces  of  the  like 
nature,  belong  no  less  to  the  Scriptures,  because  they  exhibit  much  that 
18  symbol,  and  which  b  consequently  no  more  than  costume.    But  if 
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tliere  be  symbol,  lel  it  be  remembered  that  something  mtui  he  symbol' 
ivsed;  if  there  be  drapery  or  costume,  there  must  be  some  perwn  which 
is  invested  with  it  A  passage  of  Scripture  like  Ps.  18:  6 — 16,  is  not 
the  less  significant  because  it  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  symbols ;  I  might 
truly  say,  that  it  is  the  more  significant,  because  the  impression  made 
by  it  is  much  more  vivid  than  what  could  be  made  by  plain  andsimple 
prose. 

Even  80  it  might  be  with  the  Apocalypse.  If  it  were  all  like  so  many 
parables,  or  all  clothed  merely  in  the  poetic  garb  which  » vivid  imagi- 
Badon  had  woven,  it  would  not  alter  any  important  part  of  the  instmo- 
lion  which  it  now  conveys.  AU  the  change^^ which  would  be  made  by 
this  mode  of  composition  and  its  consequent  exegesis  would  be,  that  the 
circumstances  wMch  attend  the  composition  of  the  work  must  not  be 
regarded  as  historic  realities,  but  as  merely  imaginary  conceptions  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  vivacity  and  interest  to  the  piece,  while  the  actual 
doctrines  inculcated,  or  disclosures  made,  would  remain  the  same, 
whether  we  assumed  this  mode  of  composition,  or  the  one  which  takes 
for  granted,  that  many  of  the  things  stated  and  having  a  relation  to  the 
main  compodtion  are  founded  in  real  fact  The  book  of  Job,  for  exam- 
ple, is  equally  significant  as  to  its  main  objects,  whether  we  suppose  the 
things  related  in  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue,  to  be  facts  or  aUegory. 
Nothing  taught  by  the  poem  itself,  is  in  any  mei&sure  changed  by  the 
one  assumption  or  the  other.  And  such  would  plainly  be  the  case  in 
respect  to  the  Apocalypse,  so  far  as  a  great  portion  of  the  work  is  con- 
cerned, and  in  fact  so  far  as  appropriate  Christian  doctrine  or  disclosure 
of  the  future  is  at  all  concerned. 

With  such  views,  I  feel  less  interest  in  the  question  about  the  extent 
of  symbolical  representation  in  the  Apocalypse,  than  some  writers  have 
done.  We  have  a  great  mass  of  examples  in  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
which  would  serve  at  once  to  show,  that  a  writing  loses  nothing  of  sig- 
nificance because  it  is  made  up  of  symbols.  All  parables,  allegories, 
and  fables,  are  made  up  of  symbols ;  but  surely  they  are  not  more  des- 
titute of  meaning  than  plain,  direct,  simple  speech.  Nor  would  it  dero- 
gate from  the  Apocalypse,  in  respect  to  anything  very  important,  were 
we  to  suppose  that  all  its  modes  of  representation  are  merely  symboli- 
cal, its  visions  as  weU  as  its  imagery. 

Thus  much  to  aUay  the  fears  of  some,  as  to  the  credit  of  the  book 
when  thus  considered*  But  I  should  not  do  justice  to  my  own  convic- 
tions, were  I  to  stop  here.  After  all  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  such 
a  view,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  will  not  stand  the  test  of  a  fair  scrutiny. 

No  intelligent  reader  of  the  Apocalypse  will  deny,  that  there  are 
many  and  striking  resemblances  between  the  Old  Testament  prophets 
and  tlua  book;  specially  mnst  this  be  admitted  in  respect  to  the  prophe- 
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cies  of  Ezekiel  and  DanieL  But  in  these  books  rq>eated  mention  is 
made  of  prophetic  ecstasy,  during  which  symbols  expressive  of  many 
and  important  truths  were  disclosed  to  the  seer.  Thus  in  £zek.  1:  1, 
the  writer  ''  sees  the  heavens  opened,  and  beholds  the  visions  of  God." 
^  The  hand  of  the  Lord  is  upon  him,"  1:  3,  and  he  falls  upon  his  face^ 
like  one  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  bodily  faculties,  1:  2S.  T|;ie  hand  of 
the  Lord  is  strong  upon  him,  and  conveys  him  [in  spirit]  to  a  great  dis- 
tance, 3: 12—14,  22.  The  like  in  8:  1,  3,  7, 16.  11:  1,  6,  24.  37: 1. 
40: 1,  2, 17,  24,  32,  35,  etc  Altogether  in  the  same  way  is  the  state- 
ment in  Dan.  7: 1.  8: 1, 2.  The  effect  of  this  last  vision  is  fainting  and 
sickness  on  the  part  of  Daniel,  Dan.  8:  27.  So  in  Dan*  10:  8—10. 
Comp.  also  2iech.  4:  1.  The  vision  of  Isaiah,  chap.  6:  1 — ^7,  is  of  the 
like  tenor ;  Is.  8:  11  recognizes  the  same  strong  hand  of  the  Lord  that 
is  mentioned  above. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  Apocalypse,  we  find  there  the  same  kind  of 
representadons.  John  is  %n  the  spirit,  1:  10 ;  he  falls  down  like  one 
dead,  1: 17.  Jhthe  spirit  is  he  taken  up  into  heaven,  4:  1,  2,  and  there 
begins  a  series  of  visions  which  go  through  the  whole  book.  Why  now 
should  not  this  be  regarded  as  matter  of  fact,  as  well  as  the  vision  of 
Peter  in  Acts  10:  9 — 16,  or  the  spiritual  rs^ture  of  Paul,  2  Cor.  12: 
1 — 41,  or  the  vision  of  Stephen,  Acts  7:  55,  56  ?  I  know  of  no  good 
reason  why  we  should  deny  the  actual  existence  of  prophetic  ecstasies, 
unless  indeed  we  are  bound  to  deny  all  which  is  extraordinary  or  truly 
prophetic  But  to  canvass  such  a  question  would  lead  us  quite  beyond 
the  limits  appropriate  to  our  present  object  I  can  only  say,  that  for 
myself  I  do  believe  in  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  prophets ;  and  con- 
sequently I  see  no  good  reason  to  deny  that  John  was,  as  he  affirms,  in 
the  spirit  on  the  Lord's  day. 

Along  with  matters  of  fact  I  must  also  class  the  presence  of  John  in 
the  isle  of  Patmos,  the  appearance  of  Christ  to  the  eye  of  his  mind  while 
in  a  state  of  ecstasy ;  and  along  with  these,  the  messages  for  substance 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  churches,  and  then  the  succession  of  symbolic 
phenomena  that  follow.  That  he  saw  all  these  with  his  bodily  eyes,  the 
Apocalypse  not  only  does  not  assert,  but  even  contradicts  by  the  decla- 
ration, that  John  was  in  a  state  of  prophetic  rapture  or  ecstasy.  The 
eye  of  the  mind  has  sharper  sight  than  that  of  the  body ;  and  the  visions 
of  the  Apocalypse  are  by  no  means  the  less  real  visions,  because  they 
were  discernible  only  by  Uie  eye  of  the  mind* 

If  any  one  is  still  disposed  to  maintain  that  all  statements  of  this  na- 
ture belong  merely  to  the  drapery  of  prophecy,  he  would  do  well  to  tell 
UB,  why  the  prophets,  e.  g.  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  Zechariah,  da, 
at  one  tune,  state  the  circumstance  of  vision,  dream,  ecstasy,  etc,  and  at 
another  do  not?    If  there  was  nothing  different  in  one  kind  or  mode  of 
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feyehtion  firom  tliat  in  aaodier,  "why  sfaoidd  any  difference  as  to  the 
manner  of  it  be  at  all  pretended  ?  So  far  then  as  drcumstancea  pre- 
paratory to  the  vision  of  John,  or  the  fact  whether  he  really  saw  a  Ti« 
eion,  are  ooncemed,  we  may  and  should  regard  the  whole  as  a  recdity* 
Neither  of  these  pertain  merely  to  the  symbols  of  the  book. 

How  much,  then,  which  the  book  discloses  in  the  visions,  belong  to 
reality  f    What  and  how  much  is  drapery j  and  what  is  perean  f 

A  minute  and  droumstandal  answer  to  these  questions  will  not  be 
expected  here,  and  is  not  needed.  The  great  leading  truths  involve  the 
subordinate  ones ;  and  it  wiU  therefore  be  enough  to  glance  at  them. 

I  would  comprise  within  the  design  of  the  proem  to  the  Apocalyp6% 
the  instructions,  consolations,  and  admonitions,  intended  for  the  AsiaUe 
churches.  Th^/arm  of  the  seven  epistles  belongs  appropriately  to  John^ 
who  has  carried  trichotomy  through  the  whole,  and  followed  in  all  of 
them  the  same  general  model  of  arrangement.  But  the  mbetanoe  of  the 
instruction  here  communicated^  I  should  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  the 
charge  which  he  received  in  vision  from  the  Great  Head  of  the  churches. 
This  is  truly  and  faithfully  conveyed  or  exhibited;  but  the  drapery 
receives  its  hue  and  its  sha^e  from  the  plastic  hand  which  Punishes  it. 

Next,  as  to  the  Jirst  catastrophe.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  fall  of  the  Jewish  persecuting  power,  axe  truths  or  facts  about  the 
reality  of  which  he  can  have  no  doubt,  who  reads  Matt  xxiv.  Mark  xiii« 
Luke  xxi.  The  first  part  of  the  Apocalypse,  chap,  iv — ^xi.,  is  occupied 
with  the  same  theme.  The  subordinate  truths  are,  that  the  Jews  will 
be  punished  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  and  by  a  series  of  protracted 
judgments ;  that  most  of  them  will  become  more  obdurate  and  rebel- 
lious, under  the  rebukes  and  judgments  of  heaven ;  and  finally,  that 
Christians  will  have  warning  and  will  escape  from  the  general  destruc- 
tion. The  certainty  that  the  church  will  triumph  in  this  rencontre,  and 
the  encouragement  which  Christians  have  to  persevere  in  their  fideUty, 
lies  upon  the  face  of  all  that  is  said  within  the  limit?  of  this  first  catas- 
trophe. Such  are  the  prominent  and  leading  truths  here  taught ;  and 
all  these  are  taught  by  a  succession  of  splendid  symbols,  the  like  of  which 
is  presented  by  no  other  book  that  belongs  to  the  Scriptures.  To  inves- 
tigate, classify,  arrange,  and  explain  these  symbols,  is  a  work  of  time, 
and  skill,  and  patience ;  specially  after  all  the  darkness  that  has  been 
collected  and  thrown  upon  them.  But  I  must  believe  it  is  still  a  feasi- 
ble work,  and  that  we  are  not  obliged  to  wander  in  uncertainty,  if  our 
course  be  shaped  by  the  land-marks  which  the  writer  has  himself  set  up. 

The  second  catastrophe  has  an  ample  basis,  as  to  the  principal  fact 
which  it  discloses^  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New.  To  avoid 
repetition  here,  I  must  request  the  reader  to  cast  his  eye  once  more 
over  the  ayn<^tical  view  of  the  Messianic  kingdoniy  which  is  given  in 
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§  2.  aiMnr« ;  where,  espedaUy  in  the  fitedictiimg  of  Isaiiht  lie  wOl  find 
aaipk  proof  that  6rbuCiZe9,  aa  well  aa  Jews,  are  to  he  hronghl  into  snb- 
jeetkm  to  the  Prince  of  Peace.  And  if  Rer.  zm — ^xix.  he  compared, 
aa  to  its  main  subject,  with  2  Thess.  iL,  is  it  not  phun  that  Paol  cherish- 
ed the  same  general  views  as  John  ?  What  is  saud  in  1  Cor.  15:  24 — 
27,  and  in  Bom.  11:  11^—26,  as  well  as  many  other  passages  in  Paul's 
epistles,  is  of  the  same  tenor.  So  the  declarations  of  the  Sayfoar  in 
John  12:  82,  10:  16,  and  elsewhere ;  and  of  the  like  tenor  is  the  com- 
mand to  go  and  teach  aU  nattom.  Bat  as  to  the  sabordinate  parts  of 
this  generic  truth,  it  is  plain  that  John  assumes  the  fact,  that  the  beast 
and  false  prophet,  combined  with  Satan,  are  more  fbnmdable  and  more 
lasting  and  active  enemies  to  Christianity,  than  those  brought  to  view 
under  the  first  catastrophe.  Hence  he  dwells  upon  them  longer,  al- 
though the  process  of  their  punishment  is  less  copiously  described. 
Justice  in  this  case  seems  to  be  represented  as  executing  in  some  re- 
spects a  more  summary  process  ;  periiaps  on  account  of  the  greater 
danger  to  the  church  from  the  heathen  enemies ;  perhaps  because  the 
long  sufiering  of  God  to  the  Jewish  nation,  as  exhibited  under  tlie 
first  catastrophe,  was  intended  by  the  writer  to  be  more  fully  dis- 
played. But  the  final  consummation  of  the  second  catastrophe  is 
not  so  sudden  and  complete,  as  in  the  first  one.  Rev.  xvi.  shows 
that  the  head-quarters  of  the  enemy  are  invaded  and  overthrown, 
so  that  he  is  greatly  crippled.  But  the  heathen  Roman  power  was 
widely  difiused.  The  persecutions  <^  Rome  were  long  protracted. 
Hence  the  mora  or  delay  in  the  description  of  its  final  overthrow. 
Chap.  xvii.  xviii.  are  episodes ;  but  chap.  xix.  commences  with  the  threat, 
and  proceeds  with  the  execution,  of  the  final  ruin  of  the  power  of  the 
beast,  assembled  as  his  forces  were  from  all  quarters  of  the  empire. 

No  one,  now,  well  versed  in  the  use  of  symbols  and  prophetic  im- 
agery, will  think  in  this  case  of  seeking  for  individual,  minute,  his- 
torical application  of  all  that  is  exhibited  in  the  symbols.  The  exhibi- 
tion is  so  managed,  that  a  consistency  and  concinnity  is  preserved 
throughout,  for  the  sake  of  verisimilitude  and  in  order  to  give  pleasure 
to  the  reader.  But  no  greater  mistake  can  be  made  by  the  beholder  of 
a  picture,  than  that  he  should  convert  hcuk-gnnmd  into  fore-ground. 
What  should  we  say,  for  example,  of  the  critic  on  a  well  executed  paint- 
ing of  the  combat  of  Hector  and  Achilles,  if  he  should  aver,  that  the 
main  object  of  the  painter  was,  to  present  the  Scamander  and  the  plains 
of  Tkoy,  the  distant  forests,  and  the  sky  interspersed  with  clouds  ?  We 
should  say  that  he  did  not  understand  even  the  first  elements  of  the  art 
All  drcomstances  of  this  nature,  even  the  walls  of  Troy  surmounted  by 
spectators  among  whom  mi^t  be  Priam  and  Hecuba  and  Andromache, 
and  beyond  these  the  Greeian  and  Trojan  chieftains  and  anni6o    all, 
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ttD  these  are  mere  back-groondof  such  a  picture,  sabardinate.entirely  to 
the  naam  object,  and  serving  only  to  make  oat  a  delightfal  verisimilitude. 
So  is  it  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  apparent  action  of  the  symbols  is  in 
accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  symbols ;  while  thefou^  ememHe  is 
merely  indicative  of  a  great,  a  dangerous,  a  trying,  and  a  long  continued 
contest,  which  ends  at  last  in  a  complete  overthrow  of  the  heathen 
power  and  all  its  coadjutors. 

To  make  out,  now,  from  such  a  generic  representation  by  symbols,  a 
succinct  and  individual  histoiy  of  the  battles,  sieges,  fampie,  and  vari- 
ous misfortunes,  which  overthrew  the  Roman  power,  would  be  cloing 
just  as  they  have  done  who  make  out  a  whole  histoiy  of  the  fall  and 
wickedness  of  man  and  of  the  scheme  of  redemption  by  a  Saviour,  from 
the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan.  One  may,  if  he  pleases,  look  with 
complacency  on  the  intention  of  the  expositor  who  does  this,  but  he  can- 
not respect  his  understanding,  nor  approve  of  his  taste,  nor  trust  himself 
to  such  a  guide.  Why  then  should  he  admit  an  expositor  to  do  that 
with  the  Apocalypse,  which  he  would  elsewhere  consider  an  abuse  of 
the  sacred  volume  ? 

As  to  limitations  of  time^  in  regard  to  the  first  and  second  catastro- 
phes, in  the  first  they  seem  to  be  somewhat  clearly  marked,  as  occupy- 
ing three  and  a  half  years ;  while  in  the  second  ih^y  are  marked  only 
by  the  destruction  of  the  particular  head  of  the  beast  then  raging  against 
the  church,  which  also  is  to  take  place  within  the  like  period.  JFacts 
correspond  to  these  limitations  in  both  cases.  We  cannot  stop  for  the 
proof  of  this  here ;  the  reader  will  find  it  in  another  place.  But  the 
finale  of  the  second  catastrophe,  viewing  this  matter  in  ail  its  bearingSf 
is  plainly  represented  as  protracted  to  a  more  distant  period. 

When  the  enemies  of  Christianity  throughout  a  great  portion  of  the 
world  are  thus  subdued,  it  follows  of  course  that  a  time  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity to  the  church  will  ensue.  Such  is  the  picture  in  the  Apocalypse 
chap.  XX.  The  representation  is  exceedingly  brief,  because  the  thing  pre- 
sented lies  in  the  distant  future ;  and  in  this  respect  the  analogy  of  the 
prophecies  in  general  is  followed.  But  that  such  a  period  of  prosperity  and 
extension  of  the  Messiah^s  kingdom  was  disclosed  to  the  prophetic  eye, 
even  under  the  Jewish  di^>ensation,  any  one  may  see  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  review  the  prophecies  adduced  in  §  2.  above. 

Tet  there  is  one  circumstance  attending  the  introduction  of  this 
period,  that  recent  exegesis  admits  to  be  deducible  from  the  text  of  chap. 
XX,  which  is  alleged  to  be  entirely  unique,  and  which  therefore,  it  is 
said,  must  be  regarded  as  merely  imaginary,  or  as  belonging  merely  to 
the  poetic  conception  and  excited  imagination  of  the  writer.  It  is  that  of 
the  first  resurrection,  Rev.  20:  5,  6.  I  am  aware,  indeed,  that  this  has 
often  been  afis^rted;  andmoreover,thatinconseqaenceof  sncha  viewof 
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'%aai  the  pMsage  would  teaeii  if  ft  ware  ISbenJSj  inlerpreledy  a  najorityof 
•-jiiimeatators  have  deemed  it  neeesMrj  to  give  to  die  whcAe  paange  a 
Si^Dfie  merely  ^/^^nira^trtf.  That  thete  are  eooie  titipical  expiesnons  in  it, 
such  as  ^<  reigning  with  Christ,"  and  "  being  priests  unto  God,*^  most, 
no  doubt,  be  plain  to  aQ.  But  these  and  die  fike  oeeor  in  tlie  midst  of 
simple  profle,  and  oonsdtnte  no  good  argument  against  ihe  exegesis 
which  deduces  from  the  whole  passage  the  realitj  of  a  Jhtt  cesurreo* 
tion ;  see  ftdl  references  to  such  figurative  passages  in  Comm.  on  Rev.l:  6. 
After  inveitigating  this  subject,  moreover,  I  have  doubts  whedier  the 
assertion  is  correct,  that  such  a  doctrine  as  that  of  ihe  first  resurreciton 
is  nowhere  else  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures.  What  can  Paul  mean, 
in  PhO.  3:  8—11,  when  he  represents  himself  as  readily  submitting  to 
every  kind  of  self^lenial  and  suffering,  '^  if  by  an,y  means  he  might 
attain  unto  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  ?"  Of  his  resurrection  at  the 
end  of  the  worid,  when  all  without  exception,  even  the  wicked  as  weU 
as  the  good,  will  surely  be  raised,  he  could  have  no  possible  doubt. 
What  sense  can  this  passage  have  then,  if  it  represents  him  as  labour- 
ing and  sufiering  merely  in  order  to  attain  to  a  resurrection,  and  as 
holding  this  up  to  view,  by  implication,  as  unattainable  unless  he  should 
arrive  at  a  high  deeree  of  Christian  perfection  ?  On  the  other  hand ;  let 
us  suppose  9^  first  resurrection  to  be  appointed  as  a  special  reward  of  high 
attainments  in  Chrislaan  virtue,  (exactly  as  in  Eev.  20:  4 — 6),  and  all 
seems  to  be  made  plain  and  easy.  Of  a  resurrection  in  a  figuroHve 
sense,  i.  e.  of  regeneraiionj  Paul  cannot  be  speaking ;  for  he  had  already 
attained  to  that  on  the  plains  o^  Damascus.  Of  the  Hke  tenor  with 
this  text,  moreover,  seems  to  be  the  implication  in  Luke  14: 14,  where 
the  Saviour  promises  his  disciples  a  sure  reward  for  kindness  to  the 
poor  and  the  suffering,  by  the  declaration :  <<  Thou  shalt  be  recompensed 
at  the  resurrection  of  the  just."  Why  the  resurrection  of  the  just  ? 
What  special  meaning  can  this  have,  unless  it  implies  that  there  is  a 
resurrection,  where  the  just  only,  and  not  the  unjust,  will  be  raised  ? 
This  would  agree  entirely  with  the  view  in  Rev.  20:  5,  **  But  the  rest 
of  the  dead  lived  not  agtnn^  until  the  1000  years  were  finished.''  There 
is  the  more  reason  to  believe  tiiat  such  is  the  simple  meaning  of  the 
words  in  Luke  14: 14,  inasmuch  as  two  recent  antipodes  in  tiiec^ogy 
and  criticism,  Qlshausen  and  De  Wette,  both  agree  in  this  exegesis. 
There  are  other  passages,  also,  which  are  coasiderable  in  respect  to 
number,  that  speak  of  the  resurrection  in  respect  to  the  righteous,  and 
make  no  mention  of  that  of  the  wicked.  Some  of  these,  at  least,  are  sus- 
ceptible of  the  same  interpretation  as  that  given  above.  In  particular, 
what  other  satisfactory  exegesis  can  we  give  to  the  cunaqii^  . .  .  ineira  .  .  . 
sha  of  1  Cor.  15:  23,  24j  by  which  the  apostle  marlra  the  respective 
tdyfitt  or  order  of  each,  and  r^resents  that  which  is  at  Ai6  ^od  (t&ogy 
as  different  from  the  rest? 
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li  18  weU  kaowD,  I  may  add^  tliat  among  the  Jews  the'ofnnion  was 
quite  conuaon,  that  whenever  the  full  development  of  the  Messiah  should 
take  place,  there  would  be  a  resurrection  of  the  just  They  appear  to 
have  deduced  this  opinion  from  Is.  26:  19,  (which  no  doubt  describes 
a  resurrection  of  some  kind)  ;  from  £zek.  xxxvii. ;  and  from  Dan.  12:  2. 
That  this  opinion  is  very  old  among  the  Jewish  Rabbins,  is  dear  from 
.  the  fhct,  that  their  most  ancient  books  speak  to  such  a  purpose.  In  the 
,Zohar(6eneft.)  we  find^  among  many  other  things  respecting  the  tesmnreo- 
tion,  the  following:'  "  The  Scripture  says  [Is.  26:  19],  Thy  dead  shaU 
live  ,*  they,  namely,  who  are  buried  in  the  land  of  IsraeL  . . .  Therefore 
those  bodies  are  raised  up,  viz.^  <^  the  Israelites  who  are  buried  there, 
but  not  the  bodies  of  the  idolatrous  nations."  The  reference  is  to  the 
period  of  the  Messiah.  Thus  in  another  passage  of  the  same  work : 
^  Our  Rabbins  have  taught  us,  that  in  the  times  of  the  Messiah  (I'^tn?^ 
Mdb),  the  blessed  God  will  restore  to  life  the  just,  etc,"  Z<^iar,  Genes. 
foL  61.  See  full  quotations  in  Schoettgen,  Hor.  Heb.  IL  p.  572,  574 
So  Zohar,  Genes,  fol.  73 :  <<  The  world  cannot  be  freed  from  its  guilty 
until  king  Messiah  shall  come,  aAd  the  blessed  God  shall  raise  up  those 
who  deep  in  the  dust ;"  (commenting  on  the  expression^  he  wUl  swal' 
low  up  death  in  victory^  Is.  25:  8).  The  same  comment  is  made  in 
.  Jalknth  Shimoni,  L  fol.  188,  and  Shemoth  Rafoba,  §  80.  foL  127.  See 
Schoettg.  n.  p.  167.  To  the  same  purpose  speaks  the  Targum  of  Jon- 
alhan,  as  quoted  by  Wetstein  on  Rev.  20:  6  ^  and  Matmonides  testifies 
that  the  opinion  of  many  Rabbins  is  the  same,  as  quoted  by  Lightfoot 
OB  John  6:  31.  In  fact,  that  the  great  mass  of  Jewish  Rabbins  have 
believed  and  taught  the  doctrine  ^  the  resurrecHon  of  thejiutj  in  the 
days  of  the  Messiah's  development,  there  can  be  no  doubt  on  the  part  of 
him  who  has  made  any  considerable  investigation  of  this  matter.*  The 
specific  limitation  of  this  to  the  commencement  of  the  Millenium,  seems 
to  be  peculiar  to  John. 

No  one  must  understand  me,  however,  as  appealing  to  Rabbinic  au- 
thority in  order  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  a  ^rst  resurrection.  All 
Aat  I  design  to  accomplish  by  sudi  an  appeal  is,  to  show  that  such  a 
doctrine  was  not  a  strange  one  to  the  Jews.  We  cannot  say  with  cer- 
tainty, that  the  ho€k  of  Zohar  is  as  ancient  as  the  Apocalypse ;  but  the 
prevailing  opinion  among  critics  seems  now  to  be,  that  it  belongs  at 
least  to  the  eariy  ages  |^f  the  Christian  era,  although  it  has  some  interpo- 
of  a  much  later  date.    If  so,  it  seems  quite  probable  that  when 


*  The  reader  who  is  desirous  of  pursuing  this  investtgation  still  further,  is  re- 
ferred to  Corrodi,  Gesdiichte  des  Chiliasmus,  I.  §  16,  p.  345  seq.  SOskind  aber 
die  Jadtschen  Begrifie,  etc.,  in  FIatt*s  Magazin  fl)r  Dogmatik  und  Moral,  St.  X. 
p.  104  ieq.  De  Wette,  Bib.  Dogmatik,  §  S03.  §  9U4.  §  186.  Eicdnmeifger,  Ent- 
deektM  Jodeitthaia,  VoL  11.  oi^>.  XVI.  p. 890  wq. 
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John  prodaiitied  a  Jkst  FesurectioBy  he  wonld  be  regarded  hj  the  mea 
of  his  time  as  free  fiom  any  impatation  of  broaching  novelties  in  thia 
respect  The  laws  of  philologj  oblige  me  to  suppose,  that  the  Saviour 
and  Paul  have  both  aHuded  to  such  a  doctrine.  That  k  has  not  been 
made  more  prwninint  in  the  New  Testament,  is  ne  decisive  objection 
against  it  Wheie  bat  in  1  Cor.  15:  24 — ^28  have  we  an  account  of 
Christ's  resignation  of  his  hingiy  pow^?  Where  but  in  1  Cor.  6:  2,  d, 
are  we  told  that  <'  saints  shall  judge  the  world,  and  judge  angels  ?'  And 
are  these  truths  to  be  discarded,  because  they  are  no  c^tener  brought  tf^ 
view  and  indsted  on  ?  On  such  ground,  what  most  become  of  the  au- 
thority and  infdHibility  of  scriptural  teaching  ?  Moreover  it  is  obviou% 
that  the  faud  resurrection,  gmeral  judgment,  and  the  consequent  dis- 
tribution of  rewards  and  punishments,  are  things  of  higher  moment  and 
deeper  interest  in  many  respects,  than  the  resurrectien  of  the  j^lU  <mi^ 
at  the  c(Hnmencement  of  the  Millennium ;  which  is  a  good  reason  for 
more  frequently  insisting  upon  the  former.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten, 
that  even  the  Old  Testament  contains  some  passages  whi<^  may  very 
naturally  be  applied  to  the  Messianic  <x  first  resurrection,  e.  g.  Is.  26: 19. 

If  there  be  any  good  .foundation  for  what  has  now  been  said,  it  fol- 
lows, that  so  far  as  the  first  resurrection  and  the  millennial  period  of 
prosperity  to  the  diurch  are  concerned,  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
mere  poetic  ooncepticMtis,  i.  e.  as  the  drapery  only  of  the  Apocalypse, 
but  BafacU  which  the  writer  designed  to  bring  to  view  in  a  most  inter- 
esting connection  and  relation. 

In  respect  to  the  three  verses  (Rev.  20:  7 — ^9)  which  brii^  to  view 
Oo6  and  MiiOoa,  they  jdainly  belong  to  the  very  distant  foture. 
Nothing  but  general  ideas  can  be  gathered  from  them.  That  the  niille»> 
nial  period  will  not  bring  about  the  conversion  of  the  whole  human  race 
without  exception,  is  evident  from  the  very  face  of  the  entire  statement 
That  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  who  will  come  forth. to  assault  her  at 
the  end  of  the  thousand  years,  will  be  numerous,  will  come  from  the 
remoter  and  hitherto  inaccessible  parts  of  the  earth,  and  will  be  over- 
thrown speedily  and  with  terrible  destruction,  is  decided  by  Bev.  20: 
7 — 9.  But  this  is  all  that  we  can  gather  from  the  text  respecting  the 
matter.  Gfoff  and  Magog  are  plainly  symbolical  nunes  merely ;  and 
symbols  also  are  the  designaticms  of  the  eamp  of  ike  sa4nt$y  and  the  be^ 
l0wd  cUy^  and  [oobably  the  fire  from  God  out  ^f  ^eaven.  The  facts 
which  Ue  at  the  basis,  as  I  apprehend  them,  are  such  as  have  just  been 
stated. 

As  to  the  subjects  <£  the  remainder  of  the  Apocalypse,  it  requires  but 
little  more  delay  in  order  to  accomplish  our  present  general  view.  The 
6EKERAL  JUDGMENT,  BDBLL,  H£AV£K,  are  to  be  found  AS  described  or 
adiferted  to  in  all  parts  of  the  New  Testament    The  SanotthfApiaialT- 
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eDOQ^  declared  all  tliese;  see  John  5:  21--^.  14:  8.  Matt  S6:  81 — 
46,  and  many  other  passages ;  and  as  to  Paul  and  Peter,  no  quotations 
need  to  be  made.  Even  the  final  destruction  of  the  world  is  not  a 
doctrine  peculiar  to  the  Apocalypse.  Peter  affinns  it  in  plain  words, 
2  Pet  3:  12, 13 ;  and  the  new  heavem  and  the  new  earth  are  not  only 
disclosed  by  him,  but  even  by  Isaiah  in  65: 17.  66:  22.  John  has  in- 
deed adorned  this  last  idea  in  a  wonderful  manner,  in  Bct.  xxi.  zziL ;  * 
but  all  this  symbolioalimagery  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  tenor  of  die 
Apocalypse,  and  much  of  it  tallies  well  with  Ezekiel,  zl-^zlviii.  The 
reality  of  MMO  abodes  for  resurrection-saints,  and  resurrection-emners 
also,  may  well  be  argued  from  the  new  mode  of  existence  on  which 
both  elftssofi  enter. 

My  object  thus  far  has  been  principally  to  tiboWjibBteubeUmtialfaeti 
Ke  at  the  basis  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  that  this  basis  is  not  a  mere  im- 
aginary or  poetic  conception.  On  this  John  has  indeed  erected  a  new 
and  splendid  edifice,  adorned  inmany  ways,  and  especially  with  oma- 
m&AtB  suited  to  Ihe  oriental  taste.  Tins  is  in  keeping  with  the  country 
and  llie  cultnre  of  the  author.  His  Epopee,  like  most  other  prodno- 
tRxis  that  bear  such  a  name,  has  its  foundation  in  facte  and  truths  which 
are  of  high  importance.  We  mi|[^t  even  say  of  John^s  work,  that  it  is 
founded  on  truths  of  the  highest  possible  significance  and  importance,  not 
only  to  the  churches  then  in  being,  but  to  those  of  every  age  and  nation. 

So  far  now  as  these  are  essentially  concerned,  imagination  and  poetic 
fiuicy  have  nothing  to  do.  The  tniUis  are  assumed  and  declared  plainly 
and  unequiyocaily.  They  constitute,  if  one  may  so  express  it,  tl^ 
PBBSOK.  A  secondary  question,  and  one  the  next  in  order,  is.  What 
eometitutee  the  dxapert  or  costuke  ?  To  the  considerBtion  of  this 
subject  or  question  we  must  now  proceed 

AH  symbol  is  of  course  dm^^erg*  It  is  the  thing  eipUfied  whidi  is 
pencn  ;  but  the  way  and  manner  of  signifying  it,  when  imagery  and 
Bjrmbois  are  employed,  is  merely  the  fafihion  of  the  costume.  How  has 
John  managed  these  ?  What  credit  is  due  to  him,  if  he  be  exhibited 
on  the  theatre  of  aesthetics  ?  What  rank  does  he  hold  as  to  fancy,  and 
imagination,  and  descriptive  style,  and  arrangement,  and  skill  in  tilie 
disposal  of  an  the  machinery  (sit  venia !)  of  the  piece  ? 

A  kmg  and  laboured  account  of  these  matters  wiH  not  be  expected 
in  this  place.  It  bek>ng8  to  the  commentary  to  point  out  and  disclose 
particulars.  Butsemegeneralviewsof  these  subjects  should  find  a  place 
here,  nor  are  they  by  any  means  unimportant 

I  pass  the  proem  or  prebde  (ir-4L),  with  but  few  remarlcs.  It^friH 
be  conoecM,  I  trust,  that  the  kmdy  isle  of  Patmos,  the  exile  of  the 
writer  because  of  his  Christian  fidelity,  and  tike  Lord*s  day  on  wiiieh 
the  levelalions  are  nMde,  are  all  Ughl^  q^pcopriato  and  interesting -dr- 
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cnmstasoes,  in  resped  to  the  yiBions  which  follow.  The  alte&tioii,  in 
such  circumstances,  must  be  undivided,  fixed,  solemn,  deep.  The 
Christophanj  in  chap.  i.  is  ocmfessedlj  a  splendid  and  sublime  exhibition. 
The  fact  (in  vision)  is  assumed.  The  tnanner  of  it  serves  to  adorn,  to 
beautify,  to  impress. 

The  tone  which  pervades  the  epistles  to  the  churches,  the  high  spir- 
ituality (^  the  whole  sentiment,  the  demands  of  sincere  and  entire  devo- 
tedness  of  heart  and  life,  the  reproof  of  faults  which  is  at  once  both  kind 
and  severe,  the  glorious  promises  in  order  to  cheer  on  the  martyrs  who 
were  suffering  for  the  truth,  the  rich  variety  of  description  in  setting 
forth  the  rewards  to  be  obtained^  the  appropriate  circumstances  that  are  in 
each  case  introduced,  the  regularity  of  the  trichotomy  through  the  whole, 
and  yet  the  concealment  of  it  so  that  few  readers  think  of  its  existence 
— these,  and  other  things  of  the  like  nature,  might  all  be  mentioned  as 
eharacteristics  of  the  epistles  to  the  seven  churches  oi  Asia. 

But  1^  us  proceed  to  the  main  work  itself.  The  commencement  of  ii 
is  in  a  style  truly  magnificent.  Heaven  is  opened  to  the  spiritual  and 
mental  eye  of  the  seer,  and  he  is  conveyed  thither.  On  an  exalted 
throne  there,  sits  One  whose  name  is  too  awful,  at  the  first  view,  to  be 
pronounced.  Lightning,  thunder,  the  archangels,  the  elders  of  the 
church,  the  redeemed,  and  angeb  without  number,  surround  the  throne* 
Four  living  creatures,  capable  of  moving  in  any  direction,  and  in  an  in- 
stant of  timC;  support  it.  The  innumerable  host  of  the  w<Hrld  of  light 
fall  prostrate  before  him  who  is  enthroned,  with  the  de^>e8t  reverencoy 
and  fill  the  heavens  with  aseriptiona  of  praise  and  honour  and  glory. 

I  know  of  nothing  that  surpasses  this,  unless  it  be,  that  Is.  vi.  has  at- 
tained to  more  complete  brevity.  But  who  would  lose  a  sing^  dream- 
stance  which  John  has  added  ?  In  truth,  John  has  here  comluned  the 
several  theophanies  in  £z^.  i,  Is.  vi,  and  Dan.  vii,  into  one ;  which  still 
is  no  imitation,  but  clearly  the  result  of  his  own  conceptions. 

The  object  of  the  vision  comes  next  into  view.  The  futuse  cohdi- 
TioK  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  OHUBCH,  as  yet  One  of  the  deep  mysteries 
of  God,  are  to  be  disclosed.  In  the  right  hand  of  him  that  sitteth  on  the 
throne  appears  a  book,  on  whose  pages  these  mysteries  are  inscribed — a 
book  sealed  with  seven  seals.  No  one  of  all  the  heavenly  host  can  open 
and  read  it,  or  divine  its  meaning.  The  seer  bursts  into  tears  because  it 
cannot  be  perused.  The  Lamb  of  God  next  makes  his  appearance 
within  the  inner  circle  around  the  throne.  He  advances  and  takes  the 
book.  All  heaven  burst  forth  into  a  song  of  congratulation  and  joy. 
Seimdkm  and  glory  and  victoiy  are  ascribed  to  the  Lamb;  and  this 
song  is  echoed  and  reechoed  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  universe. 
Chap.  V. 

The  breaking  of  the  seak,  and  the  ^sdoeure  of  what  the  book  con- 
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tains,  now  follow  in  order.  Is  this  by  pietures  or  iymbob  dmwn  upon 
the  pa^  of  the  book,  or  by  pictures  in  part,  and  partly  by  language  ? 
The  latter  seems  the  most  probable,  inasmuch  as  the  book  is  described 
as  being  yeygaiJifiivop  Iffta^ep  xcei  oftiff'&ev.  But  be  it  in  either  of  these 
ways,  disclosure  is  made,  and  the  representation  is  exceedingly  vivid. 
A  persecuting  and  powerful  enemy  of  the  church  is  to  be  arrested  and 
destroyed. '  Forthwith,  therefore,  a  dread  array  appears,  which  is  com- 
petent to  the  execution  of  such  a  task.  The  breaking  of  the  first  seal 
exhibits  the  leader  of  the  army,  with  all  the  insignia  of  triumph  around 
him.  The  second  discloses  the  symbol  of  an  army  glittei^g  with  the 
instruments  of  slaughter.  The  third  introduces  into  the  train  famine 
with  its  ravages  and  distresses.  The  fourth  brings  up  the  rear  of  this 
awful  host  with  Death  on  his  pale  horse,  and  Hades,  i.  e.  the  spectre- 
world,  as  following  in  his  train  in  order  to  execute  his  will. 

Such  is  the  array  commissioned  against  the  persecuting  enemies  of 
the  church.  All  seems  to  be  now  ready  for  action.  But  first,  this  mar- 
shalled host,  drawn  out  for  battle,  are  to  be  wrought  up  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  excitement  before  the  onset.  The  manner  in  which  this  is  ac- 
complished presents  one  of  the  most  exquisite  scenes  to  be  found  in  any 
writing,  either  sacred  or  profane.  The  bleeding  martyrs  who  have  al- 
ready fallen  are  seen,  at  the  opening  of  the  fifth  seal,  lying  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar  in  heaven,  as  indicative  of  their  having  been  the  victims  of 
slaughter.  There,  with  blood  streaming  around,  they  lift  up  their  cry  to 
him  Mn  whose  sight  the  death  of  his  saints  is  precious,'  and  ask  with 
Novated  voice  how  long  the  retribntions  of  justice  on  their  murderers 
aare  to  be  delayed.  Robes  of  glory  are  given  to  them,  and  they  receive 
assurance,  that  after  a  littie  season  all  will  be  accomplished  which  they 
desire.  A  scene  like  this  cannot  be  imagined  to  have  been  exhibited, 
without  supposing  the  army  who  were  assembled  to  have  been  wrought 
Qp  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement  for  the  contest.  The  commanders 
of  great  armies  are  wont  to  devise  some  rallying  word  or  signal,  at  the 
moment  when  the  onset  of  battie  is  made.  The  ear  has  not  yet  ceased 
to  vibrate,  nor  the  heart  ceased  from  thrilling,  with  the  signal  hoisted  at 
the  moment  of  attack  on  board  the  admiral-ship  of  him  who  led  the  van 
in  the  greatest  naval  battle  that  was  ever  fought  That  signal  was : 
England  expects  evert  man  to  do  his  duty.  Every  man  did  it, 
asd  in  a  few  hours  the  enemy  were  no  more.  But  the  sight  of  bleeding 
martyrs  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  on  which  they  appeared  to  have  been 
■Bcrificed,  was  a  more  thrilling  signal  than  even  this.  And  with  such  a 
right  the  dread  array  commissioned  by  heaven  was  presented.  Chap.  vi. 

We  no  longer  wonder  at  the  sequel  The  sixth  seal  presents  us  with 
new  symbolfl  of  heaven's  righteous  indignation  against  the  persecutors. 
The  son  and  moon  are  eclipsed.    Falling  stars  fill  the  world  with  con- 
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stemation.  Barfhqnakes  swallow  op  isiaiidfl  and  overihrow  moontaiiu. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  land  to  be  smitten  fly  to  rocks  and  precipices,  to 
hide  themselves  in  their  crevices  and  find  securitj.  All  stand  in  fearM 
expectation  of  their  final  doom.  6:  12 — 17. 

Before  that  doom  arrives,  however,  the  faithf ol  servants  o£  God,  wha 
are  scattered  through  the  land,  must  be  rendered  secure.  The  tempest^ 
which  had  shaken  the  earth  to  its  centre,  is  stilled.  Angels  are  now 
commissioned  to  put  a  mark  on  the  servants  of  God.  Twelve  thousand 
of  each  and  every  tribe  are  sealed.  Heaven  is  filled  with  joy  at  this, 
and  praise  and  thanksgiving  burst  forth  from  all  around  the  throne  of 
Grod.  Conspicuous  among  these  are  the  martyrs,  clothed  in  their  re- 
i^endent  xobes.  John  inquires  with  deep  interest  respecting  these; 
and  he  receives  assunmces,  that  every  kind  of  blessing  and  haj^inesa 
awaits  them.  Chap.  viL 

All  seems  now  to  be  ready  for  consummation.  The  seventh  and  last 
seal  is  about  to  be  broken.  *The  hosts  of  heaven  stand,  for  a  time,  ia 
mute  and  fearful  expectation.  But  instead  of  the  speedy  final  execofcioa 
of  justice,  God's  mercy  toward  his  once  beloved  and  chosen  people  la 
here  disclosed.  Still  further  opportunity  is  g^ven  them  to  repent  The 
seventh  seal  introduces  seven  angels,  each  having  a  tmny^etj  which  the|r 
are  to  blow  in  regular  succession.  It  is  thus  that  the  last  seal  becomes, 
as  to  the  execution  of  what  it  develops,  disparted  into  sev^n  different 
portions,  which  must  occupy  some  time  in  their  approfHiate  disdosnre. 

Of  these  seven  trumpets,  there  is  a  division  into  two  classes,  one  of 
/otir,  and  the  other  of  three.  The  first  four  introduce  various  phenome- 
na, which  principally  affect,  in  the  way  of  injury,  the  earth,  the  sea,  the 
rivers  and  fountains  of  water,  and  the  luminaries  of  the  sky.  The  ene- 
my are  subjected,  in  this  way,  to  various  sufferings  and  distress,  butaa 
yet  only  a  few  comparatively  are  destroyed.  Chap.  viiL 

Not  so  with  the  last  three  u^oe-^rum/Mto.  The  fiist  of  these  brings 
q&iumbered  legions  of  locusts  from  the  bottomless  pit,  with  the  angd  of 
destruction  at  their  head.  These  locusts  are  not  of  the  ordinary  kind. 
They  touch  not  the  vegetation  of  the  earth ;  for  they  are  commissioned 
only  to  wound  and  torment  men.  Their  teeth  are  sharp  and  tenrible, 
and  their  stings  like  those  of  scorfdoas.  When  these  have  fulfilled  th^ 
period,  then  follows  the  sounding  of  the  eixih  trumpet,  and  a  host  of 
200,000,000  of  horsemen  advance  from  the  East  It  is  not  the  number 
only  which  fills  us  with  astonishment,  in  this  case ;  it  is  specially  the 
qualitiee  oi  the  hcNrses.  The  riders  indeed  are  armed  with  panq^y  that 
fills  the  beholder  with  terror ;  but  the  horses  themselves  have  mouths 
like  lions,  and  tails  like  the  amphisbaena,  L  e.  capable  of  infliding 
wounds.  Great  multitudes  are  destroyed  by  such  an  invaaioii;  yel 
those  who  remain*  still  continue  iB^peniteai  as  befbie.  Chap,  ij^ 
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If  there  be  any  part  of  the  Apoealypae  where  the  writer  is  fflcpased 
to  the  cbai^  of  carrying  his  knagerj  to  €xe$$Sj  it  is  certainly  tiie  one 
now  before  ns.  The  locusts  and  the  horses  are  both  objects  of  imagi* 
nadon  merely^  not  aetnal  existences.  Natnral  locoste  do  not  attack 
men ;  nor  to  horses  bdong  teeth  like  those  of  lions,  nor  two  heads  like 
the  amphisbaena  Tet  what  shall  we  say  ?  Shall  we  assumey  that  in 
a  symbolical  pietare  like  that  of  John,  everything  must  be  a  mere  copy 
of  actual  existences?  What  writer  of  £popee  ever  confined  himsdif 
within  such  limits?  In  the  book  of  Job  even— <loes  the  war-horse  there, 
and  behemoth,  and  the  leviathan,  play  only  actual  and  every~day  parts  ? 
And  if  John  be  allowed  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  real  and  actual  ex- 
istences, in  order  to  adorn  or  render  impressive  his  composition,  why 
may  he  not  follow  his  imagination  out,  and  present  all  the  growing  pic- 
tures which  it  portrays  ?  It  is  plain  and  well  known,  that  locusts  and 
cavaby  were  the  two  greatest  and  most  terTfl)le  scouiges  known  in  all 
the  East,  at  the  time  when  John  wrote.  Why  then  may  he  not  present 
them  here,  in  acoMdance  with  the  genius  of  oriental  poetry,  endowed 
with  preternatural  forms  and  armed  with  extracNrdinary  powers  ?  To  do 
this,  is  no  more  than  aU  epic  poets  have  done.  Yet  the  imagery  even 
of  the  destructive  hones  is  not  so  entirely  fonciful  as  one  mig^t  at  first 
snppoae.  It  is  weH  known,  that  in  the  East,  (as  at  the  present  day, 
for  example,  among  the  Turoomans),  horses  are  trained  to  attad^  with 
their  months  and  forefeet,  as  also  to  repel  with  th^  hinder  feet  and 
Ae  swift  motion  of  their  tails.  Eraser  has  presented  this,  in  a  manner 
very  picturesque,  in  that  faithful  and  animated  portrait  of  Turoomans 
and  Persians^  which  he  has  drawn  in  his  KuxtH  Bash*  And  as  to  the 
fantfto,  surely  it  required  no  great  transformation,  to  torn  them  into 
ereatores  like  scorpions.    It  is  an  easy  and  obvious  oonceptiim. 

It  should  be  noted  here,  moreover,  in  respect  to  the  supposition  that 
die  armies  of  locusts  and  horsemen  were  r^wesented  to  John  hypain^ 
inffif  L  e.  by  the  drawing  of  dECtcbes  upon  the  pi^pes  of  the  book  with 
seven  seals,  that  this  seems  to  be  out  of  all  reasonable  question,  inas- 
much as  it  appears  to  be  impossible ;  and  so  of  the  tkunders^  and  of 
many  other  things  that  bdong  to  the  first  catastrophe*  The  probability 
i^ppears  to  be,  that  John  is  to  be  regarded  as  only  reading  the  descrip- 
tion upon  the  leaves  of  the  opened  book,  or  as  hearing  it  from  his  angel- 
interpreter;  just  as  he  heard  the  number  of  the  horsemen,  Bev.  9:  Ifi. 
More  probable  still  it  seemt  to  my  own  mind,  that  John  saw,  on  the 
leaves  oi  the  book,  either  certain  symbols,  or  words,  which  suggested 
ideas  that  led  his  own  mind  to  form  its  conceptions  of  the  locusts  and  of 
the  horsemen.  Terrible  sufferings  and  wide-spreading  destruction  are 
plainly  the  tnaiten  of  fact  that  lie  at  the  basis  of  such  a  representatioD. 
Of  the  representation  itself,  ^ker  the  explanation  just  given,  it  iaenougli 
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to  saj,  that  it  id  <Hiental — altogether  oriental  And  why  should  it  not  be 
80,  when  it  was  written  by  an  oriental  man,  and  addressed  originally  to 
oriental  readers  ? 

But  let  us  proceed  with  the  writer's  further  execution  of  his  plan. 
One  woe-trumpet  still  remains ;  and  all  which  is  to  be  done  as  prepara- 
tory to  thisy  must  now  be  accomplished. 

A  resplendent  and  mighty  angel  takes  his  station  upon  the  sea  and 
the  land,  as  having  power  over  both,  and  lifts  up  his  hand  to  heaven, 
and  swears  that  delay  shall  he  no  longer^  than  until  the  time  when  the 
last  or  seventh  trumpet  shall  sound.  Seven  thunders  confirm  the  sen- 
tence passed.  In  the  mean  time,  as  the  contents  of  the  book  with  seven 
seals  will  now  soon  be  completed,  John  receives  another  book,  and  a 
new  eofnmissum,  so  as  to  extend  his  predictions  to  foreign  kings  and 
nationB.  Chap.  x. 

The  city  *'  where  our  Lord  was  erucified,"  is  about  to  be  destroyed. 
There  was  the  temple  of  God ;  and  there,  in  former  days  he  had  dwelt* 
The  tnoMt  holy  place  is  Aerefore  measured  off  for  exemption  from  de- 
struction ;  i.  e.  the  ^ritual  part  of  the  ancient  dispeosation  is  still  to 
be  preserved.  And  as  the  last  and  consummating  act  of  wickedness  on 
the  part  of  Jewish  persecutors  and  unbelievers,  God*s  faithful  witnesses, 
the  prophets,  who  preached  Christ  and  performed  many  miracles,  are 
persecuted,  slain,  and  exposed  to  all  possible  indignities.  But  heaven 
saves  and  vindicates  the  cause  of  truth,  and  makes  it  triumphant. 

All  is  now  ready.  The  righteous  are  safe ;  the  holy  of  holies  is  safe ; 
tilie  Jewish  people  have  consummated  their  wickedness  and  guilt  The 
seventh  and  last  trumpet  sounds.  The  shouts  of  victory  in  heaven  fill 
ibe  ears  and  occupy  the  mind  of  the  Seer,  and  turn  away  his  attention 
from  the  sad  spectacle  of  the  overthrow  of  his  beloved  city  and  pec^le. 
Thunder  and  lighting  and  earthquake  and  hail  complete  the  work  of 
depiriiction.  The  old  dispensation  comes  to  an  end.  Tlie  most  hcAj 
p^u;e  is  now  thrown  open ;  and  God,  who  could  be  neariy  approached, 
in  form^  days,  only  onc«  a  year  by  the  high  priest,  is  henoefcxlh  ap- 
proachable by  all,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 

Thus  ends  the  Jirst  catastrophe  ;  in  which  chi^.  vii.  x.  and  xi.  1 — 14, 
may  be  regarded  as  eptsodee,  interwoven  indeed  with  great  skill  into 
the  main  theme  of  this  catastrophe.  Here  is  much  exerdse  of  imagin- 
ation in  the  choice  of  symbols,  great  powers  of  description  by  vivid  im- 
pressive language  and  imagery,  and  great  variety  of  action  which  ex- 
cites a  deep  and  fearful  interest  in  the  reader.  Can  any  candid  reader 
deny  merit  to  a  piece  executed  in  such  a  manner  ?  But  d  the  aesthetics, 
more  in  the  sequel. 

-    'WecoBOeiH)^  to  ihe  second  aakutraphe*  Here  too,  as  in  the  first,  is  a 
proem  <^  probgue.    It  it  not  a  Theophaay,  nor  a  Christopfaany  in  the 
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like  sense  with  that  in  chap.  i.  It  is  however  a  symbolical  representa- 
tion of  the  Logon  becoming  incarnate.  From  the  bosom  of  the  church 
he  comes,  as  to  his  fleshly  or  mortal  nature.  Here,  as  often  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  many  times  in  the  New,  the  church  is  represented  under 
the  emblem  of  a  woman.  It  is  not  the  church  merely  as  Jewish,  cer- 
tainly not  the  church  as  Christian  (which  was  subsequent),  but  the 
church  as  beloved  of  God  and  always  the  object  of  his  care  and  love, 
which  is  symbolized  as  the  mother  of  "  the  Man-child  who  is  to  rule  the 
nations  with  an  iron  sceptre"  (Rev.  12:  5).  Like  the  bride  in  Ps.  45: 
Id,  she  is  adorned  with  great  splendour.  Sun,  moon,  and  stars  unite  in 
shedding  their  glory  around  her.  She  is  introduced  as  being  pregnant 
with  the  child  who  is  to  be  the  great  King,  and  Satan  is  presented  as 
her  violent  and  persecuting  enemy.  He  stands  ready  to  devour  the 
child  at  its  birth.  But  the  woman  is  protected  by  a  watchful  providence, 
and  flees  into  the  wilderness  where  she  finds  an  asylum  from  Satan's  ven- 
geance.    Chap.  xii. 

The  history  of  Mary,  the  cruel  designs  of  Herod  when  he  massacred 
the  children  at  Bethlehem,  and  the  flight  of  the  infsmt  Saviour's  parents 
to  Egypt,  through  the  wilderness,  must  all  have  been  floating  before  the 
mind  of  the  writer,  when  he  drew  this  picture.  His  meaning  is  render- 
ed too  specific,  by  the  declaration :  "  She  brought  forth  a  son  who  is  to 
rule  the  nations  with  an  iron  sceptre"  (Ps.  2:  9),  to  admit  of  any  room 
for  doubt  as  to  the  general  design  of  this  proem  to  the  second  catas- 
trophe. 

Mere  glances  at  the  Saviour's  history  are  given.  "  He  is  caught  up 
unto  God ;"  and  Satan,  full  of  rage,  attempts  to  follow  him  into  the 
upper  regions.  But  there  Michael  and  his  angels  meet  him  in  contest, 
and  thrust  him  and  his  legions  down  to  the  earth.  Disappointed  in  his 
hopes  as  to  the  great  Head  of  the  church,  he  now  turns  his  enmity 
against  the  other  children  of  the  woman,  i.  e.  the  members  of  the  Chris- 
tian church. 

It  is  thus  that  the  writer  introduces  us  to  the  second  great  contest  and 
catastrophe.  For  the  moment,  his  steps  have  been  regressive.  We 
may  now  expect  them  to  be  progressive. 

I  cannot  stop  to  remark  here  on  the  additional  interest  which  the 
writer  thus  throws  around  his  theme,  by  pointing  out  the  ground  and 
origin  of  Satan's  peculiar  enmity  against  Christianity.  It  is  as  much 
as  to  say :  See  what  bitter  and  bloody  persecutions  the  church  is  still 
to  expect ! 

To  constitute  a  complete  association  of  inimical  powers,  two  other 
adversaries,  in  league  with  Satan  and  under  his  guidance,  are  next 
brought  upon  the  scene,  and  made  to  take  an  active  and  bitterly  hostile 
part.    A  beast  rises  from  the  sea,  with  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  (em< 
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blems  of  great  power  and  of  offensive  attack),  in  which  are  anited  all 
the  savage  qualities  of  the  most  ferocious  beasts.  To  him  Satan  gives 
ample  power,  and  through  him  receives  much  tribute  of  homage.  This 
beast  is  not  only  blaspliemous  against  God,  but  it  persecutes  the  saints 
in  every  form,  and  with  every  kind  of  oppression  both  civil  and  religious. 
All  but  the  truly  faithful  are  compelled  to  do  it  homage. 

A  second  beast  arises  from  the  land,  not  armed  with  a  power  like  that 
of  the  first  beast,  but  with  craftiness  and  superstition  and  deep  malig- 
nity. All  manner  of  deceit  is  practised  in  order  to  mislead  the  fsuthful, 
and  all  manner  of  oppression  and  cruelty  (by  means  of  the  power  of 
the  first  beast)  in  order  to  force  them  to  do  homage  to  idols. 

The  name  of  these  deadly  powers  is  not  expressly  given.  It  is  in- 
timated, however,  at  the  close  of  the  brief  sketch  which  is  given  of 
them,  that  the  name  of  the  principal  beast,  if  computed  in  the  usual 
manner  of  reckoning  letters  for  numbers,  will  amount  to  666.  The 
reasons  for  speaking  mystically  here,  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  in  the 
Commentary  on  Rev.  13:  18,  and  the  £xcursu3  connected  with  it. 

Chap,  xiii- 

Thus  we  have  before  us,  Satan,  the  beast,  and  the  false  prophet  or 
second  beast,  in  combination  against  an  apparently  feeble  Christian 
church.  How  can  it  escape  destruction,  when  the  civil  and  sacerdotal 
powers  of  the  earth,  and  the  prince  of  the  spirits  of  darkness,  are 
leagued  against  it  ? 

No  sooner,  however,  is  all  this  fairly  placed  before  the  reader,  than 
he  is  led  to  a  prospect  of  hope  for  the  suffering  church,  notwithstanding 
this  combination  of  mighty  and  seemingly  irresistible  enemies  against 
her.  The  first  signal  or  symbol  which  inspires  hope,  is  the  appearance 
on  mount  Zion  of  the  144,000,  who  had  been  sealed  in  their  forehead 
and  exempted  from  the  dangers  that  awaited  them  in  the  Jewish  land. 
Not  on  mount  Zion  above,  as  many  have  supposed,  but  on  mount  Zion 
hdowj  once  the  central  point  of  the  Jewish  church,  and  dangerous  ground 
for  Cliristians.  There  stand  the  redeemed^  while  the  sound  of  songs  in 
the  heavenly  world,  uttered  on  their  account,  is  heard  by  them — songs 
which  none  but  the  faithful  Uke  themselves  can  understand.  The  fidelity 
and  the  punty  of  these  redeemed  followers  of  the  Lamb  are  eulo^zed  in 
such  a  manner,  as  strongly  to  invite  others  to  an  imitation  of  their  virtues. 

There  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  be  a  kind  of  vatBQow  nQottQnv  in  the 
plan  here  proposed.  Nero  began  to  persecute  Christians  in  A.  D.  64, 
and  was  assassinated  in  A.  D.  68 ;  in  which  last  year  the  Apocalypse 
appears  to  have  been  written.  But  Jerusalem  was  not  taken  and  destroy- 
ed, until  A.  D.  70.  How  can  John  be  supposed  to  have  represented 
the  144,000  as  saved  and  redeemed,  hefore  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
which  happened  some  two  years  after  the  time  when  he  wrote  ? 
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The  answer  to  this  is,  that  Christians  were  most  fully  warned  hy 
Christ,  (Matt.  xxiv.  and  elsewhere),  to  flee  to  the  mountains  as  soon  as 
the  Roman  army  advanced  upon  Palestine.  Doubtless  the  great  body 
of  them  did  so.  The  invasion  was  early  in  A.  D.  67 ;  and  it  seems 
quite  probable,  that  ere  John  wrote  the  Apocalypse,  the  great  body  ef 
Christians  had  fled  beyond  the  Jordan  to  Pella,  and  were  safe.  That 
he  presents  them  on  mount  Zton,  belongs  to  the  tact  of  the  writer.  He 
presents  them  in  vision  merely  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  as  en- 
tirely safe  amid  the  most  dangerous  and  powerful  enemies  of  Christianity 
'  in  the  holy  land.     The  station  that  is  assigned  them  in  the  vision,  is  a 

l'  symbol  or  pledge  that  they  are  safe,  even  in  the  very  place  where  their 

I  -  blood  had  so  often  and  so  profusely  been  shed. 

Such  then  is  the  first  and  most  significant  symbol  of  the  future  victory 
of  the  persecuted  church.  The  second  is  triplex  and  is  scarcely  less 
significant  Through  mid-heaven  a  herald-angel  flies,  proclaiming  that 
the  gospel  will  of  a  certainty  be  preached  to  every  creature,  and  exhort- 
ing to  worship  God  alone,  and  not  idols.  A  second  angel  proclaims  the 
fall  of  great  Babylon.  A  third  follows,  and  explicitly  declares  the 
severe  punishment  of  all  who  shall  cleave  to  her  and  obey  her.  Aaan 
epiphonema,  a  voice  from  heaven  itself  proclaims,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
peace  and  glory  that  await  those  who  die  in  the  Lord. 

Thus  the  second  symbol  is  presented  by  wards  or  proclcanations.  The 
third  consists  of  a  series  of  symbols  by  actions.  The  Redeemer  ap- 
pears seated  on  a  shining  cloud,  with  a  sharp  sickle  in  his  hand.  An 
angel  from  the  throne  of  the  £temal  brings  him  a  request  to  thrust  in 
the  sickle  and  reap.  This  is  done.  A  second  angel  from  the  t(nnple 
in  heaven  appears,  armed  with  a  sharp  weapon.  A  third  angel  from 
the  altar  above  brings  a  request,  that  he  would  thrust  the  weapon  into 
the  vintage,  and  cut  off  the  clusters.  This  is  done,  and  they  are  cast 
into  a  great  wine-press,  and  blood  flows  out  to  the  distance  of  a  thousand 
and  six  hundred  furlongs.     Chap.  xiv. 

Such  then  are  the  symbols  of  the  future  destiny  of  the  persecuting 
enemy.  These  being  exhibited,  immediate  action  follows.  To  seven 
angels  are  committed  seven  vials  filled  with  the  wrath  of  Gk)d,  in  order 
to  discharge  them  upon  the  enemy.  The  song  of  anticipated  victory 
follows,  which  is  sung  by  the  martyrs  in  heaven.  The  seven  vials  are 
distributed,  and  dark  clouds  surround  the  throne  of  gloiy.  As  before 
in  respect  to  the  trumpets,  so  here  in  respect  to  the  vials ;  they  are  di- 
Tided  into  classes  of  fovr  and  three.  The  vials  are  next  successively 
poured  out  upon  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  fountains  and  rivers  of  water, 
and  upon  the  sun,  i.  e.  the  heavens.  The  last  three  vials  liate  a  near 
connection  with  the  destruction  of  men.  The  fifth,  poured  upon  the 
seat  of  the  beast,  producee  daikness  upon  the  land,  asid  grievooa  ulcera- 
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tions  Upon  men.  The  sixth,  poured  on  the  Euphrates,  opens  a  way  for 
the  armies  of  an  invading  enemy.  The  beast  and  his  coadjutors  assem- 
ble their  forces  at  Armageddon  ;  whose  very  name  itself  is  indicative  of 
their  overthrow.  The  seventh,  poured  on  the  atmosphere,  the  seat  and 
cfOse  of  storms  and  tempests,  brings  on  lightiiing,  thunder,  earthquake, 
and  destructive  hail  Babylon  is  shaken  and  disrupted,  and  becomes 
like  a  mass  of  ruins ;  as  do  also  the  other  great  cities  of  the  allies  con- 
federate with  her.  Yet  even  plagues  like  these  did  not  cure  the  mad- 
ness of  the  church's  foes.     Chap.  xv.  xvi. 

The  writer  now  provides,  by  the  introduction  of  an  episode,  that  the 
reader  shall  be  made  more  explicitly  acquainted  with  the  enemies  that 
have  been  assailed  and  defeated.  In  vision,  John  is  rapt  into  the  wil- 
derness, where  he  sees  a  woman  sitting  upon  a  scarlet  beast  having 
seven  heads  and  ten  horns.  This  is  the  symbol  of  the  bloody  and  per- 
secuting power  that  reigns  over  the  natioa<3 ;  and  the  woman  is  the  great 
city  which  is  at  the  head  of  the  dominion,  who  is  drunk  with  the  blood 
of  martyrs,  and  entices  all  the  nations  with  her  magic-cup  of  abomina- 
tions. The  characteristics  are  made  out  in  view  of  the  then  reigning 
emperor,  Nero.  Of  him  the  soothsayers  had  predicted,  that  he  would 
be  assassinated ;  but  also  that  he  would  recover  from  his  wounds  and  go 
into  exile,  from  which  he  would  return  and  resume  liis  former  power. 
In  accordance  with  the  tenor  of  this  report  which  was  generally  circu- 
lated and  believed,  he  is  described  by  John,  as  ^^  the  beast  that  was,  and 
is  not,  and  will  come  up  from  the  abyss ;"  and  further,  as  '  being  an 
eighth,  and  yet  one  of  the  seven  emperors  of  Borne.'  The  description  is, 
no  doubt,  in  some  measure  designedly  enigmatical,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
imputation  of  a  seditious  attack  upon  the  reigning  power.  But  the 
seven  hills,  symbolized  by  the  seven  heads  of  the  beast ;  and  the  seven 
kings  also  symbolized  by  the  same  heads,  (one  of  which  kings  is  yet  to 
come),  seem  to  render  certain  the  time  when  the  Apocalypse  was  com- 
posed, and  the  country  and  dominion  to  which  the  writer  adverts.  The 
ten  horns  are  symbols  of  allied  and  subordinate  kings,  who  unite  with 
the  beast  in  carrying  on  the  persecution  of  the  church.  But  these  will 
ultimately  turn  against  the  beast,  and  help  to  destroy  it     Chap.  xvii. 

It  is  thus  that  John  has  fulfilled  his  very  difficult  and  delicate  task  of 
informing  his  readers  what  his  principal  aim  was,  in  the  second  catas- 
trophe. Complaint  has  sometimes  been  made,  that  the  explanation  is 
darker  than  the  symbob  which  precede  it.  This  has  apparently  some 
foundation ;  for  chap.  xviL  may  certainly  be  numbered  among  the  most 
difficult  of  all  in  the  Apocalypse.  Yet  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  this 
b  to  be  attributed  to  two  circumstances ;  first,  the  distance  of  time,  which 
has  rendered  obscure  to  us  the  hints  of  the  writer  that  were  in  all  pro^ 
bahility  well  understood  at  first;  and  secondly^  the  extreme  difficulty  an4 
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danger,  botli  to  the  writer  and  readers,  of  speaking  out  plainly  and  di- 
rectly. It  would  at  once  have  been  construed  as  a  crimen  laescte  maje»- 
tatts,  on  the  part  of  both.  John  would  have  been  condemned  for  writ- 
ing it,  and  his  readers  for  approving  of  it.  Hence  the  enigmatical  ex- 
pressions in  chap,  xvii,  which  only  the  initiated  could  well  compreh^ffld 
and  explain ;  but  which,  when  duly  comprehended,  seem  to  leave  no 
room  for  rational  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  John. 

The  overthrow  which  great  Babylon  had  experienced  is  fcAowed,  at 
last,  by  her  complete  and  final  destruction.  The  people  of  God  are 
warned  by  a  mighty  angel  to  flee  from  her  who  has  so  long  corrupted 
the  nations,  because  ample  and  final  retribution  is  about  to  be  made.  In 
anticipation  of  this,  the  Lament  to  be  sung  over  her  is  introduced,  as  an 
evidence  how  complete  her  destruction  will  be.  It  exhibits  expressions 
of  wonder  and  horror,  on  the  part  of  kings  and  merchants  and  seamen, 
who  had  been  connected  with  her  and  thrived  in  riches  by  their  inteiv 
course  with  her.  To  put  the  final  seal  upon  her  doom,  an  angel  pre- 
sents the  symbol  of  a  huge  miU-stone,  elevated  and  cast  into  the  depths 
of  the  ocean,  while  he  declares  that  such  shall  be  her  fate.  Chap,  xviii. 

Forthwith  the  shout  of  anticipated  final  victory  rings  through  all  the 
heavenly  world ;  which  is  thrice  repeated.  Immediately  the  King  of 
kings  and  Lord  of  lords  appears  at  the  head  of  the  heavenly  armies,  and 
marches  forth  to  the  great  battle  of  God  almighty.  The  rapacious  beasts 
and  birds  are  summoned  from  every  quarter  to  glut  themselves  on  the 
corpses  of  the  slain.  The  armies  meet  The  beast  and  false  prophet 
are  taken  alive,  and  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone ;  and  Satan 
is  apprehended  by  a  mighty  angel,  put  in  chains,  and  shut  up  in  the 
great  abyss  for  a  thousand  years.  Chap.  xix.  xx.  1 — 3. 

Thus  ends  the  second  catcutropfie.  The  heathen  powers,  which  had 
so  long  and  bitterly  persecuted  the  church,  are  put  down  and  wholly 
subdued,  and  the  church  of  God  now  enjoys  a  long  season  of  prosperity 
and  peflce,  and  diffuses  itself  over  a  great  portion  of  the  earth. 

A  sketch  of  this  difiusion  and  prosperity  (20:  4 — 6)  forms  a  bnef 
proem  to  the  third  catastrophe ;  thus  varying  the  manner  of  the  writer 
on  former  occasions  of  the  like  nature.  Yet  here  the  distant  future  only 
comes  into  view,  and  everything  is  executed  by  a  simple  outline. 

Satan,  being  loosed  at  the  end  of  the  thousand  years,  brings  up  Gog 
and  Magog,  in  number  like  the  sands  of  the  sea,  against  the  camp  of 
the  saintA  and  their  beloved  metropolis.  Fire  falls  from  heaven  and 
consumes  the  host  of  the  enemy,  and  Satan  is  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire 
and  brimst<me ;  20:  7—10.    ' 

It  is  pJain,  that  the  writer's  main  object  has  been  completed  antece- 
dently to  this  last  scene.  Yet  the  trichotomy  of  the  book,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  both  demanded  a  rounding  off  of  the  whole  in  such  a 
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waj.  The  final  triumphant — nniversallj  triumphant — position  of  the 
church  18  thus  exhibited ;  and  the  reader's  mind  would  have  been  less 
satisfied,  had  this  been  omitted. 

I  cannot  doubt,  when  the  nature  of  the  case  and  the  plan  of  the  wri- 
tet  are  considered,  that  an  interval  is  to  follow  between  the  destruction 
of  the  last  enemies  of  the  church  and  the  end  of  the  world — a  long  in- 
terval, in  which  manj  sons  and  daughters  will  be  bom  to  the  Lord  Al- 
mighty. It  is  in  this  way,  and  in  this  only,  that  we  can  conceive  of  the 
entire  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  that  '^  the  seed  of  the  woman  should 
bruise  the  serpent's  head."  In  the  Messianic  portions  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, any  attentive  reader  will  perceive  numerous  passages,  where 
similar  intervals  must  beyond  all  doubt  be  supposed  to  exist,  in  order  to 
explain  the  phenomena  when  they  are  comprehensively  viewed.  The 
old  age  of  the  world  is  doubtless  to  be  peaceful  and  glorious,  when 
Satan  and  all  his  instruments  of  mischief  shall  cease  to  annoy  the 
church. 

The  final  destiny  of  the  church  triumphant  still  remains ;  and  the 
climactic  course  of  the  Epopee  renders  it  inexpedient  to  omit  this.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  general  resurrection  and  judgment  are  briefly  introduced, 
followed  by  a  sketch  of  ultimate  punishments  and  rewards.  The  former 
are  barely  touched,  but  still  they  arc  touched  with  a  master's  hand ;  20: 
14,  15.  The  latter  are  dwelt  upon  with  all  the  interest  and  rapture 
which  their  nature  and  excellence  demand.  A  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth  appear.  The  new  Jerusalem  comes  forth  in  all  the  splendour  of 
the  upper  world,  a  dwelling  place  fit  for  the  habitation  of  God  and  his 
saints.  In  describing  its  ornaments  and  glories,  the  writer  follows  dose 
in  the  steps  of  Ezekiel  (xl — ^xlviii.)  in  some  respects ;  in  others,  he  dif- 
fers so  much  as  to  show  that  he  was  no  mere  imitator.  A  splendid  de- 
scription has  he  given  us,  and  one  adapted  in  all  respects  to  exdte  in- 
tense interest  in  the  mind  of  the  Christian  reader. 

An  epilogue,  in  which  the  certainty  of  the  things  promised  and  pre- 
dicted and  the  value  and  inviolability  of  the  book  are  graphically  set 
forth,  concludes  the  work. 

I  have  called  this  work  an  Epopee,  because  it  has  all  the  leading  quali- 
ties of  such  a  work— <K>ntinued  action  of  the  deepest  interest,  wonder^ 
actors,  great  events,  much  display  of  imagination  and  fancy,  poetry  in 
respect  to  its  conceptions  and  diction,  a  general  unity  of  design,  and  ca- 
tastrophes of  higher  import  and  more  thrilling  interest  than  all  the  ca- 
tastrophes of  other  epics  united.  It  is  useless  to  dispute  about  names  ; 
but  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  show  the  impropriety  of  the  name 
that  I  have  employed,  merely  from  the  fact  that  circumstantially  the 
Apocalypse  difiers  from  the  Hiad,  the  Aeneid,  or  the  Paradise  Lost  I 
allow  that  it  is  an  Epopee  sui  generii, — a  great  moral  Epopee— in  which 
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are  celebrated,  not  the  deeds  of  an  Achilles  or  of  an  Aeneas  with  their 
associates,  but  of  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords  with  his  angels 
and  saints. 


§  11.  Aestheticdl  character  of  the  Apocalypse. 

And  now,  what  rhetorical  judgment  shall  we  pass  upon  the  plan  of 
the  writer  and  his  execution  of  it  ?  I  am  well  aware,  that  those  who 
have  but  one  measure  which  they  can  apply  to  all  Epopees,  and  this  a 
measure  that  has  been  adjusted  by  the  Iliad  and  the  Aeneid,  or  by  the 
Paradise  Lost,  will  fmd  but  a  moderate  share  of  beauty  and  excellence 
in  the  style  and  composition  of  the  Apocalypse.  But  I  take  the  liberty 
boldly  to  protest  against  such  a  rule  of  judgment  It  is  neither  equita- 
ble nor  liberal.  Has  there  been  no  other  standard  of  excellence  ever 
raised,  except  that  which  floats  over  the  Iliad  and  the  Aeneid  ?  I  most 
readily  concede  the  aesthetic  excellence  of  these  productions,  in  their 
own  way.  But  other  minds  have  thought,  and  felt,  and  composed  with 
excellence,  besides  those  of  Homer  and  Virgil.  The  Revelation  of 
John  is  indeed  an  oriental,  and  not  an  occidental,  performance.  It  is 
speciaDy  adapted,  as  we  should  naturally  expect,  to  the  taste  of  oriental 
readers.  But  why  should  we  not  make  all  due  allowance  for  this  ?  Isar 
iah  is  oriental  too ;  but  who  in  all  the  West,  or  in  any  other  region,  has 
reached  the  sublimity  and  beauty  of  his  strains  ?  And  should  we  not, 
in  deciding  upon  the  execution  of  the  plan  of  the  Apocaljpse  and  its 
aesthetical  merit,  first  make  ourselves  familiar  with  the  feelings  and 
views  and  conceptions  of  the  East?  Common  and  impartial  justice 
would  insist  upon  this.  And  when  tried  by  an  appropriate  measure, 
John  need  not  shrink  from  a  comparison  with  any  other  writer. 

Who  are  his  actors  f  God ;  Christ ;  the  blessed  angels ;  the  spirits 
of  the  just  made  perfect ;  Satan  and  all  the  powers  of  darkness ;  the 
church  on  earth,  labouring,  suffering,  contending,  pouring  out  its  martjrr- 
blood ;  the  cruel  and  persecuting  Jews ;  the  atrocious  Nero,  ^hat  incar- 
nate fiend,  who  swayed  the  empire  of  the  world,  bade  nations  lie  pros- 
trate at  his  feet,  and  trampled  upon  and  tore  limb  from  limb  every  fol- 
lower of  Christ  with  whom  he  could  meet ;  and  finally,  the  innumerable 
hosts  of  Gog  and  Magog  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  who  encompass  the 
camp  and  city  of  the  saints.       • 

What  is  accomplished  ?  The  subjugation  and  utter  destruction  of  all 
enemies— of  the  Jews — of  the  heathen  Komish  persecutors — o(  the 
more  distant  and  barbarous  heathen.  The  little,  persecuted,  despised 
churcli,  commencing  with  scarcely  more  than  could  assemble  in  a  moderate 
house,  extends,  and  extends,  and  waxes  powerful,  and  becomes  victori- 
ous, until  the  worid  is  filled  with  its  triumphs  and  its  peaceful  dominion. 
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And  what  id  the  prize  of  the  victors  in  such  a  contest  ?  Peace  and 
prosperity  on  earth,  and  thrones  and  crowns  of  glory  in  the  world  to 
come- 

,  In  this  great  contest  the  weal  or  woe  of  all  our  race,  even  through 
ages  that  have  no  end,  is  concerned.  Never  was  such  a  contest ;  never 
such  defeats  on  the  one  hand,  nor  such  victories  on  the  other,  as  the 
Apocalypse  exhihits.  Its  theme  surpasses  that  of  any  and  all  other 
epics,  as  much  as  the  moral  and  spiritual  nature  of  man  rises  above  his 
physical  being,  or  the  interests  of  eternity  surpass  those  of  time. 

Such  is  the  view,  that  a  long  acquaintance  with  the  Apocalypse  and 
examinations  of  it  often  repeated  have  led  me  to  form.  I  cannot  de- 
cide for  others ;  but  I  may  take  it  for  granted,  that  they  will  not  deny 
to  me  the  privilege  of  frankly  giving  my  own  opinion  and  the  reasons 
for  it 

Nor  am  I  alone  in  my  aesthetical  views  of  this  book.  Others  who 
have  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  it,  have  viewed  it  in  a  similar  light 
Little  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  the  credit  of  the  Apocalypse  among  the 
Protestant  churches  on  the  continent  of  Europe  stood  very  low.  Oeder 
and  Sender  had  attacked  it  with  great  violence,  and  even  bitterness, 
both  in  respect  to  its  canonical  authority  and  its  style.  As  their  neo- 
logical  views  respecting  the  Scriptures  generally,  were  soon  extensively 
adopted  in  Grermany,  the  credit  of  the  Apocalypse  had  sunk  to  such  a 
degree,  that  it  was  hardly  deemed  worthy  of  any  strenuous  effort  in 
order  to  explain  it 

In  this  state  of  things  Herder,  who  knew  so  well  how  to  beautify  and 
adorn  everything  that  interested  him,  took  the  book  in  hand.  His 
little  volume  which  he  called  Maran  Atka  (the  Lord  will  come)  contains 
a  brief  commentary  on  the  Revelation,  with  a  version  ;  and  these  are 
followed  by  an  Essay  on  the  plan,  the  style,  the  idiom,  and  the  author- 
ship of  the  book,  with  remarks  on  its  original  and  present  use  and  value. 
Nothing  which  Herder  has  written  more  fully  displays  his  talents,  than 
this  short  piece.  His  soul  was  filled  with  the  visions  of  the  Apoca- 
lyptist,  and  he  has  poured  forth  its  ample  streams  in  the  Critique  which 
he  has  composed. 

He  speaks  first  of  the  language  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  after  which 
that  of  the  Apocalypse  is  modelled.  "  They  have,"  says  he,  "  all  one 
spirit,  one  design.  One  builds  on  anotRer ;  one  explains  another ;  and 
as  gold  have  all  been  preserved.  No  imagery-language  has  remained 
purer,  or  been  better  preserved ;  ilbne  is  in  any  measure  so  deeply  im- 
bedded In  the  genius  of  the  people,  its  writings,  and  its  idiom.  Hebrew 
poetry  is  as  it  were  all  symbol,  imagery,  holy  and  lofty  diction.  Even 
the  prose-writers  and  historians  must  needs  speak  in  a  tropical  way, 
because  their  language  demands  it;   still  more  must  fhis  be  d<Hie  by 
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teachers  and  prophets.  No  language  loves  and  furnishes  imagery  like 
this.  Here  a  fiery  glance,  there  a  breathing  full  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord.  In  this  way  speak  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  and  so  speaks 
the  Apocalypse  which  contains  the  sum  of  both.  It  is  an  anile  fable, 
that  a  peculiar  key  belongs  to  it,  or  that  the  key  is  lost.  Whoever 
writes  a  book  without  an  adequate  key  ?  S[)ecially,  who  writes  such  an 
one  for  seven  churches  ?  Did  John  attach  a  peculiar  key  to  it,  when 
he  sent  it  to  them  ?  How  did  it  look  ?  Who  has  seen  it  ?  How  came 
it  to  be  lost  ?  Is  it  in  the  sea  near  Fatmos,  or  in  the  IVIaeander  ? 
John  writes  a  book  for  others — ^for  many ;  a  book  about  whose  contents 
he  was  so  seriously  anxious,  that  he  arrays  curse  upon  curse  against 
any  one  who  detracts  from  it,  and  blessing  upon  blessing  for  him  who 
reads,  hears,  and  obeys  it ;  and  yet  this  book  is  said  to  be  an  unintel- 
ligible enigma,  a  kind  of  raving  wholly  sealed  up,  which  no  one  except 
its  author  can  understand,  and  which  even  he  himself  perhaps  did  not 
understand.  Can  anything  be  more  absurd  ?  But  if  it  was  intelligible 
to  Christians  of  that  day,  why  not  to  us  who  have  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  written  testimony  of  Jesus,  and  the  history  to  which  this  book 
has  reference  ?  They  lived  amid  the  distresses  of  the  times ;  they 
must  needs  wait  for  the  fulfilment  of  what  was  predicted,  and  therefore 
could  look  upon  the  contents  of  the  book  only  in  the  dimness  of  the 
future ;  we  live  1700  years  after  them,  and  in  the  most  lucid  era  of  his- 
tory. Is  the  book  fulfilled,  (for  it  declares  that  its  fulfilment  will  be 
soon,  quickly,  without  delay),  then  history  must  show  its  fulfilment" 
Maran  Atha,  p.  240  seq. 

Thus  much  in  respect  to  the  figurative  language  of  the  book  and  its 
alleged  obscurity.  The  author  proceeds,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  to  ex- 
hibit and  defend  the  diction  and  plan  of  the  Ajwcalypse,  with  much  in- 
genuity and  eloquence.  In  the  sequel  he  remarks  :  "  According  to  the 
date  given  in  the  Apocalypse  itself,  it  was  the  earliest  work  of  John. . .  • 
To  me  it  seems,  that  the  style  partakes  of  the  most  manly  youthful 
vigour  of  his  mind.  The  language  is  here  and  there  unconformed  to 
grammatical  rule.  But  who  does  not  know  that  all  the  language  of 
prophecy  is  full  of  this  daring  strength— of  this  lofty  contempt  of  formal 
rules  ?  The  gods  do  not  speak  like  men ;  for  even  the  heathen,  in  the 
way  of  art,  imitated  what  was  a  higher  nature  in  the  prophets — ^in- 
spiration." 

''  But  leaving  the  province  of  Grammar .  . .  who  is  there  that  does 
not /eel  the  divine  {^tiov)  of  this  book?  Who  does  not  even  find  the 
book  peculiar  in  this  respect  ?  I  know  of  more  than  one,  who  does  not 
pretend  to  any  intimate  knowledge  of  its  contents,  and  certainly  would 
undergo  no  martyrdom  in  defence  of  them,  who  still  finds  what  he  does 
understand  to  be  beautiful,  and  the  whole  coetume  and  series  of  tiie  im- 
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agery  to  be  expanded  and  noble.  Flower-wreaths  from  the  poetry  of 
prophecy  adorn  the  contents  of  tliis  book,  as  fine  linen  does  the  bride, 
as  the  heavenly  cloud  envelops  the  angel.  Should  I  indulge  myself  in 
the  easy  task  of  gathering  parallel  passages  from  the  heathen  poets, 
the  most  powerful  passages  of  imagery,  either  of  Greeks  or  Romans, 
when  they  speak  of  lustrations,  consecrations,  mysteries,  theophanies, 
and  oracles,  might  be  arrayed  in  the  huge  train  of  a  victory-show.  Yet 
I  have  still  to  say :  Here  is  a  country,  a  town,  a  sanctuary  cleansed  by 
fire.  On  this  spot  there  shoots  up,  in  the  sacred  councils  of  heaven, 
the  ark  of  the  covenant,  manna,  the  temple,  white  garments,  the  golden 
branch  of  the  tree  of  life,  the  tetradic  number,  the  new  inheritance,  the 
tiew  mysterious  Name,  the  Morning  Star — all  symbols  of  hidden  and 
mysterious  things.  The  consecmted  have  passed  through  a  sea  of  trial ; 
they  bear  palm-branches  in  their  hands ;  within  the  inner  sanctuary  of 
his  temple,  they  sing  a  song  which  others  cannot  learn.  .  .  .  What 
selection  of  scraps  from  foreign  poets  could  come  in  here,  in  order  to 
give  the  book  a  tasteful  aspect.  It  puts  all  extracts  from  others  to  shame. 
The  true  diamond  borrows  not  its  lustre  from  fake  ones.  The  bride  in 
fine  linen  needs  none  of  the  purple  patches  of  a  courtesan  gaudily 
adorned."     lb.  p.  320  seq. 

Thus  Herder ;  and  in  like  strtun  has  he  said  much  more  in  his  critical 
dissertation.  The  man  that  wrote  the  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry^  a  book 
unsurpassed  as  to  the  laying  open  of  the  nature  and  genius  of  the  He- 
brew language  and  poetry,  was  surely  well  qualified  to  form  a  judgment 
of  the  merits  of  the  Apocalypse  as  to  style  and  manner.  If  he  is  want- 
ing in  the  profoundness  and  tact  of  a  first  rate  philological  interpreter, 
yet  he  possesses  aesthetical  power  in  no  ordinary  measure. 

Herder's  work  checked  the  current  of  obliquy  against  the  Apocalypse. 
Eichhorn*s  Commentary^  published  a  few  years  afterwards,  turned  the 
current  back  the  other  way.  I  shall  quote  more  sparingly  from  him, 
because  his  work  is  better  known  and  more  accessible  among  us,  being 
written  in  Latin.  In  his  prefatory  Dissertation  (p.  28)  he  says :  "  In 
adorning  particular  scenes  and  amplifying  them  with  various  and  mani- 
fold ornament,  one  can  scarcely  express  himself  adequately  as  to  the 
care,  judgment,  variety,  abundance,  and  learning,  which  the  author  has 
exhibited."  Speaking  of  the  various  agents  introduced  by  the  Apoc- 
alyptist,  he  says :  "  One  cannot  well  entertain  any  doubt  as  to  the  fer- 
tile and  almost  inexhaustible  genius  of  the  poet  in  devising,  adorning, 
polishing,  and  amplifying.  In  furnishing  and  adoA-ning  places  .and 
scenes  he  .exhibits,  indeed,  and  converts  to  his  own  use,  the  rich  trea- 
sures gathered  by  the  more  ancient  and  the  later  Hebrew  prophets  and 
writers,  and  an  ample  apparatus  of  things  invented,  ideal  oonceptioo% 
aad  imaginary  viewi,  which  the  genius  of  others  had  supplied ;  jet  ha 
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has  not  merely  exhibited  them,  he  has  exhibited  them  well  and  skilfully, 
elegantly,  strikingly,  admirably,  as  became  a  poet  endowed  with  large 
gifts  of  intellect  and  genius  and  with  well-regulated  judgment.  Nor  is 
even  this  all ;  he  has  changed,  elaborated,  adorned,  amplified,  altered, 
and  dignified  with  much  garnishing ;  so  that  the  style,  adorned  with 
more  art,  moves  on  more  ornate,  elegant,  and  exquisite.*'  lb.  p.  30  seq. 
Again,  speaking  of  the  writer's  choice  of  diction,  he  says :  "  Nor  is  less 
of  care  and  refined  judgment  to  be  found  in  the  poet,  with  respect  to 
choice  of  his  words.  The  work,  indeed,  is  prosaic  as  to  form  ;  yet  by 
its  commendable  and  wonderful  simplicity,  by  its  fictions  or  imaginary 
scenes,  by  its  abundance  of  imagery  and  phantasms,  and  by  appropriate 
things  adapted  U>  particular  places  or  persons,  or  adjusted  by  special 
numbers,  the  book  a[)proaches  near  to  the  poetic  form  of  writing.  .  . . 
With  every  kind  of  imagery,  as  with  luminous  spots,  the  writer  has  dis- 
tinguished his  work,  so  that  in  describing  things  he  appears  as  novel, 
unusual,  and  splendid. .  .  .  But  what  is  most  worthy  of  note  is,  that  in 
the  choice  of  words  through  the  whole  work  he  has  employed  such  as 
are  most  exquisite,  most  elegant,  in  every  respect  most  accurately  defin- 
ed and  circumscribed ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  withhold  one's  praise 
for  nicety  of  judgment  and  circumspection.  . .  .  And  since  these  things 
are  so,  how  can  one  help  wondering,  that  our  poet  stands  so  ill  with 
many  ?  Even  his  name  excites  disgust.  He  is  accused  of  being  one 
of  those,  whose  minds  are  in  a  state  of  hallucination,  and  who  are  not 
far  fix)m  mania.  But  surely  one  who  acts  the  part  of  a  poet  not  only 
with  so  much  of  genius  and  learning,  but  also  of  art,  care,  caution,  and 
sound  judgment,  will  appear  to  all  candid  and  skilful  judges  of  these 
matters,  much  more  worthy  of  praise  than  of  invidious  and  contemptu- 
ous appellations.  But  as  art  has  no  hater  except  the  ignoramus,  so  a 
poet,  who  is  so  ingenious  and  learned  and  ornate,  cannot  have  enemies 
and  despisers,  unless  they  be  those  who  are  far  removed  from  all  due 
perception  of  the  ornate,  the  beautiful,  the  sublime,  and  the  bold ;  or, 
being  destitute  of  any  judgment  of  their  own,  they  merely  follow  others 
who  have  pronounced  sentence  against  the  work,  although  their  own 
praecordia  were  never  formed  of  the  better  clay."  lb.  p.  40  seq. 

It  cannot  be  said  now  of  either  Herder  or  Eichhom,  that  they  were 
carried  away  by  any  superstitious  regard  for  the  mysterious,  or  that  their 
judgment  was  warped  by  any  special  reverence  for  the  Apocalypse  as  a 
sacred  book.  Herder  indeed  concedes  inspiration  to  the  writer ;  but  he 
flays  somewhat  more,  probably,  than  he  really  means.  So  far  as  I  can  form 
an  estimate  of  his  real  views,  the  difference  between  John's  inspiradoa 
and  that  of  the  heathen  poets  amounted  in  his  estimation  to  this,  viz., 
that  John  treated  of  a  subject  pure  and  sacred  in  its  nature,  and  which 
ooaoemed  the  true  God  and  the  Christian  church,  while  they  chose  sub- 
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jects  of  romance  and  fable  as  their  theme,  in  connection  with  all  the  ex- 
travagances and  superstitions  of  polytheism.  In  respect  to  this  matter, 
however,  Herder  appears  to  have  been  variable  in  his  feelings  and  views; 
but  Eichhom  held  out  his  opinions  plainly  and  frankly  to  the  view  of 
ihe  world,  and  treated  the  Apocalypse  everywhere  as  the  mere  offspring 
of  the  poet's  genius  and  fancy.  There  were  few  men  in  Grermany,  for 
ihe  twenty-five  years  in  which  Eichhom  and  Herder  were  in  the  zenith 
of  sacred  criticism  and  of  infiuence,  that  would  have  called  in  question 
their  aetihetieal  judgment ;  I  think  there  are  few  anywhere,  even  now, 
that  are  entitled  to  call  it  in  question.  By  general  consent,  the  aes* 
thetical  merit  of  the  Apocalypse  is  now  placed  on  a  lofty  niche  in  the 
temple  of  genius,  and  those  who  deny  it  such  a  position,  are  in  a  fair 
way  to  be  classed  among  that  party  which  Eichhom  has  described  in 
the  last  sentence  of  the  extract  from  him  that  is  given  above.  The 
most  laboured  defence  of  the  style  and  manner  of  the  Apocalypse,  may 
be  found  in  Eichhom's  EinUitung  to  this  book ;  where,  however,  he  at 
the  same  time  labours  at  length  to  support  his  view  of  its  dramatical 
character.  With  all  his  errors  in  respect  to  this  point,  he  has  inter* 
mingled  much  that  is  tme  and  striking  with  regard  to  the  style  of  the 
Apocalypse. 

We  might  appeal  to  other  and  older  witnesses,  also,  whose  voice, 
though  heard  long  and  widely  in  the  Romish  church,  has  as  yet  scarcely 
been  listened  to  in  the  Protestant  worid.  Bossuet  is  a  name  which  is 
never  mentioned  without  commanding  respect  for  learning,  taste,  and 
talent,  among  all  competent  judges.  Bossuet  has  written  a  Commen* 
tary  on  the  Apocaljrpse,  full  indeed  of  Eomanitmj  but  containing  many 
a  shrewd  remark,  and  some  fine  openings  in  respect  to  the  scope  of  the 
author.  Let  us  listen  for  a  moment  to  him,  as  speaking  in  his  Preface : 
"  Those  who  have  any  taste  for  piety  find  peculiar  attraction  in  the  ad- 
mirable Revelation  of  Saint  John.  The  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  with 
which  John  commences  in  the  title,  inspires  one  at  the  outset  with  holy 
joy. .  .  .  Everything  corresponds  with  this  excellent  title.  Notwith- 
standing the  profound  depths  of  this  divine  book,  one  feels,  in  reading 
it,  an  impression  so  sweet  and  altogether  so  sublime,  of  the  majesty  of 
God ;  ideas  so  lofty  of  the  mystery  of  Jesus  Christ  appear ;  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  people  bought  with  his  blood,  is  so  lively ;  the  pictures  of  his 
victories  and  of  his  dominion  are  so  noble ;  the  songs  which  celebrate 
the  greatness  of  these  are  so  wonderful ;  that  there  is  enough  to  ravish 
all  heaven  and  earth. . . .  All  the  beauties  of  the  Scriptures  are  oonoen- 
.  Irated  in  this  book ;  all  that  is  most  touching,  most  vivid,  most  majestic, 
in  the  Law  and  in  the  Prophets,  receives  here  a  new  splendour,  and 
passes  again  before  our  eyes,  that  we  may  be  filled  with  the  consolatiops 
and  the  graces  of  all  past  ages. ...  In  fact,  here  we  find  again,  in  this 
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apostle  [John],  the  spirit  of  all  the  prophets,  and  of  all  the  men  com* 
missioned  bj  God.  He  has  received  the  spirit  of  Moses,  in  order  to 
sing  the  song  of  the  new  deliverance  of  the  holy  people,  of  a  new  ark,  a 
new  tabernacle,  a  new  temple,  and  a  new  altar  of  incense.  He  has  re- 
ceived the  spirit  of  Isaiah  and  of  Jeremiah,  so  as  to  descilbe  the  plagues 
of  the  new  Babylon,  and  to  astonish  the  universe  with  the  noise  of  its 
fall.  It  is  by  the  spirit  of  Daniel  that  he  has  disclosed  to  us  the  new 
beast,  i.  e.  the  new  empire  which  is  the  enemy  and  persecutor  of  the 
saints,  with  its  defeat  and  ruin.  By  the  spirit  of  Ezekiel  he  has  shown 
us  all  the  riches  of  the  new  temple,  where  God  will  be  worshipped,  i.  e. 
the  riches  of  heaven  and  of  the  church.  In  fine,  all  the  consolations, 
all  the  promises,  all  the  grace,  and  all  the  light  of  the  divine  books,  are 
united  in  this.  All  men  inspired  of  God  seem  to  have  contributed  for 
it  all  which  they  possess  of  the  rich  and  the  magnificent,  in  order  to 
form  the  most  beautiful  picture  of  Jesus  Christ  which  one  can  imagine ; 
and  we  see  nothing  more  clearly,  than  that  he  is  truly  the  end  of  the 
law,  the  reality  of  its  symbols,  the  body  of  its  shadows,  and  the  soul  of 
its  prophets." 

*^  Nor  must  any  one  imagine,  when  Saint  John  brings  forward  all 
this,  that  he  is  a  mere  imitator  of  the  prophets,  his  predecessors.  All 
which  he  cites  from  them  he  elevates ;  he  even  leads  us  to  discover  the 
original  itself  of  all  the  prophecies,  which  is  none  other  than  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  church.  Borne  onward  by  the  same  spirit  which  anima- 
ted the  prophets,  he  has  penetrated  their  mind,  he  has  defined  their 
meaning,  he  has  revealed  their  mysteries,  he  has  made  the  full  glory  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  dlfiuse  its  entire  radiance."  Pref.  p.  3  seq. 

Bossnet,  it  will  be  perceived,  has  exhibited  more  of  the  Christian, 
and  less  perhaps  of  the  rhetorician,  than  Herder  or  £ichhom.  It  is 
well  however  to  combine  both,  for  the  book  before  us  unites  them. 
How  Luther  could  ever  have  rejected  the  Apocalypse,  and  thrust  it 
from  the  canon,  because,  as  he  alleges,  *^  it  has  no  Christ  in  it,"  is  more 
than  we  can  well  explain.  The  Bomanist  has,  in  respect  to  this  mat- 
ter, seen  with  much  clearer  vision  than  the  Protestant. 

»^ 

§  12.  ffermeneuHcai  Principles  necessary  to  the  proper  inierpretation  of 

the  Apocalypse, 

There  is  one  plain  and  obvious  question,  which  every  interpreter  of 
the  Apocalypse  is  bound  to  ask,  viz.  For  what  purpose  was  this  book 
written  ?  That  is :  Was  it  written  to  be  read  and  understood  by  those 
to  whom  it  was  addressed ;  or  was  it  intended  for  an  enigma,  which  no 
Oedipus  f<Mr  centuries  to  come  should  be  able  to  solve  ? 

If  the  work  were  one  of  mere  play  of  imagination  or  fan^ ;  if  the 
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\n-iter  designed  merely  to  amuse  his  readers  by  the  brilliancy  of  his 
poetical  conceptions,  or  to  puzzle  them  with  the  ingenuity  of  conun- 
drums ;  if,  in  a  word,  his  aim  was  merely  to  excite  admiration,  or  won- 
der, or  to  make  his  contemporaries  stare  at  him  on  account  of  his  sin- 
gularity or  his  mysticism,  like  Goethe  in  his  Faitst ;  then  it  would  be  of 
little  avail  to  speak  of  principles  of  interpretation.  Interpretation^  in 
the  sober  and  rational  sense  of  the  word,  would  be  fairly  out  of  ques- 
tion. More  than  this  also  we  might  well  say ;  for  we  might  truly  affirm, 
that  the  book  would  not  be  worth  the  trouble  of  a  serious  effort  to  in- 
terpret it. 

To  my  own  mind,  however,  it  seems  to  be  quite  plain,  that  no  great- 
er injustice  could  be  done  to  any  book,  than  to  consider  the  Apocalypse 
in  such  a  light.  If  there  is  any  book  in  the  New  Testament  that  has 
the  aspect  of  sincerity,  of  earnestness,  and  of  deep  feeling ;  of  high  spirit- 
ual sympathy  for  the  welfare  of  the  church ;  of  glowing  zeal  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  kingdom  of  Grod ;  of  unceasing  and  all  pervading  gratitude 
to  Christ,  for  what  he  has  done  and  suffered  to  save  our  sinful  race ;  of 
heart-felt  solicitude  for  the  constancy  and  spiritual  fidelity  of  Christians ; 
of  trembling  concern  for  such  as  are  tempted  to  apostatize ;  of  confident 
hope  as  to  the  final  triumph  of  truth  and  righteousness ;  and  of  unsha- 
ken faith  in  the  glories  of  the  upper  world,  which  are  consequent  upon 
obtaining  a  mansion  in  the  paradise  of  God — ^if  there  is  any  book  that 
belongs  to  the  New  Dispensation,  on  whose  very  face  all  these  things 
are  enstamped  in  characters  of  light,  the  Apocalypse  is  that  book.  ^  He 
that  runneth  may  read '  all  this.  And  if  this  be  true — denied  it  cannot 
well  be — ^then  here  is  no  book  of  mere  fancies,  no  tissue  of  enigmas,  no 
mysticism  designed  only  to  amuse  or  perplex.  No,  not  a  real  trace  of 
all  this.  The  writer  was  in  downright  and  most  sober  earnest,  if  ever 
the  world  saw  such  a  writer.  On  such  subjects  the  sacred  writers  do 
not  trifle.  They  are  serious ;  gravely  in  earnest ;  full  of  feeling ;  car- 
ried away  (it  may  be)  with  their  subject,  and  rapt  into  the  world  of 
imagination,  by  a  state  of  mind  which  is  struggling  for  adequate  ex- 
pression and  imagery,  but  which  cannot  find  them  so  as  to  answer  all 
its  purposes  in  the  world  of  realities,  and  is  therefore  sometimes  forced 
beyond  ordinary  bounds  in  quest  of  them.  Such  is  most  palpably  the 
character  of  him  who  wrote  the  Apocalypse.  To  read  the  book,  and 
not  to  discover  all  this,  not  to  see  it  diffused  over  every  portion  of  it, 
would  be  nothing  less  than  to  traverse  the  whole  ground  with  a  bandage 
over  pile's  eyes,  or  to  survey  it  all  through  a  dark  or  discoloured  me- 
dium, which  mars  the  beauty  and  vivid  tints  that  are  diffused  over  eveij 
prospect 

Must  we  not  say,  then,  that  an  interpreter  should  begin  his  exegesis 
of  the  Apocalypse,  with  a  deep  and  abiding  conviction  that  he  is  en- 
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gaged  in  a  serious  business,  and  that  sHjeaux  d'etprit  arising  from  levity 
of  mind)  or  disrespectful  views  of  the  contents  of  the  book,  are  equally 
unbecoming  and  uncandid?  The  witticisms,  or  rather  the  meagre  at- 
tempts  at  witticism,  which  may  be  met  with  in  Oeder,  Corrodi,  and 
some  others,  disgust  one  not  less  by  their  want  of  gooA  taste  than  by 
their  irreverence.  Suppose  any  one  should  take  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost  in  hand,  and  find  some  expression  or  image  in  it  which  does  not 
agree  with  his  own  taste,  and  then  should  fall  to  jeering  and  scoffing  at 
the  book  or  the  author ;  what  should  we  say  of  him  ?  And  yet  here,  in 
the  Apocalypse,  is  a  higher  theme  than  Milton's,  if  higher  tliere  can  be ; 
and  here  is  a  book  which  treats  of  it,  by  presenting  a  series  of  symbols 
such  as  never  before  were  presented,  in  which  God,  and  Christ,  and  good 
angels,  and  spirits  of  darkness,  and  all  that  is  good  and  bad  on  earth, 
are  actors,  and  are  represented  too  as  performing  their  res[)ective  parts 
in  an  appropriate  manner — and  shall  an  interpreter  undertake  to  jeer 
and  scof^?  Such  a  picture  needs  only  to  be  once  looked  at,  in  order  to 
make  a  proper  estimate  of  it 

But  to  return ;  the  Apocalypse,  we  say,  is  a  book  that  was  written 
for  a  serious  purpose,  for  an  immediate  eifect  (not  excluding  a  remoter 
one),  and  for  a  highly  important  end.  It  was  sent  to  the  seven  leading 
churches  of  Asia  Minor.  Did  the  writer  wish  and  expect  them  to  tin- 
derstand  it  ?  JIow  can  there  be  but  one  answer  to  this  ?  He  did  ex- 
pect to  encourage,  console,  admonish,  and  instruct  them,  and  all  others 
likewise  who  in  like  circumstances  should  read  it ;  and  if  so,  he  of  course 
expected  to  be  understood. 

We  might  well  ask,  then,  with  Herder :  *  Was  there  a  key  sent  with 
the  book,  and  has  this  been  lost  ?  Was  it  thrown  into  the  sea  of  Pat- 
mos,  or  into  the  Maeander  T  No ;  no  key  was  sent,  and  none  was  lost 
The  primitive  readers,  I  mean  of  course  the  men  of  intelligence  among 
them,  could  understand  the  book ;  and  were  we  for  a  short  time  in 
their  places,  we  might  dispense  with  all  the  commentaries  upon  it,  and 
the  theological  romances  which  have  grown  out  of  it,  that  liavc  made 
their  appearance  from  the  time  of  John's  exile  down  \o  the  present 
hour. 

In  their  places,  however,  we  cannot  exactly  put  ourselves.  Their 
language  is  not  ours.  Their  circle  of  objects,  their  imagery,  their  modes 
of  thinking,  their  culture,  their  circumstances,  are  and  must  be  in  some 
measure  foreign  to  us.  All  that  remains  is,  by  the  aid  of  helps  which 
antiquity  furnishes,  to  approximate  as  nearly  to  their  situation  as  may 
bi.  The  nearer  we  come,  the  more  certain  we  are  to  understand  the 
Apocalypse. 

Ab  I  have  ahready  had  occasion  to  say,  there  are  but  two  ways  in 
which  any  ancient  writing,  either  sacred  or  profane,  is  now  to  be  inter- 
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preted.  The  one  is,  by  a  use  of  the  ordinary  means  of  exegesis ;  the 
other,  by  supernatural  aid,  i.  e.  by  inspiration.  Who  now  lays  claim  to 
the  latter  ?  Some  such  there  have  been,  and  may  be.  But  who  allows 
the  right  to  such  a  claim  ?  Only  enthusiasts  and  men  that  are  misled* 
We  come  then  Iftir.  the  simple  principle,  that  the  Apocalypse,  like  all  other 
hooks,  mttst  he  interpreted  hy  the  aid  of  helps  and  principles  like  to  those 
which  are  employed  in  the  interpretation  of  other  hooks.  Whatevei^ 
there  is  in  it  which  is  intelligible,  must  be  understood  in  this  way ;  and 
(may  we  not  add  ?)  may  be  understood  in  this  way. 

To  go  into  miniUiae  here,  in  respect  to  the  interpretation  »f  particular 
passages,  would  be  entirely  beyond  my  present  aim.  My  object  is  mere- 
ly to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  radical  principles,  from  which  we  cannot 
depfirt  without  a  certainty  that  we  shall  fall  into  error. 

(1)  It  is  now  agreed,  as  has  more  than  once  been  stated,  that  the 
Apocalypse  is  a  book  of  poetry.  Not  that  it  is  rhythm,  or  composed  in 
heroic  verse ;  but  still  it  is  essentially,  in  its  very  mode  ci  cobception^ 
plan,  and  diction,  a  poetic  work..  Poetry  is  the  characteristic  of  nearly 
all  Hebrew  prophecy ;  and  why  should  not  the  Apocalypse,  written  by 
a  Hebrew,  be  poetic  ?  And  if  it  be,  all  the  rules  and  principles  which 
apply  to  the  figurative  language,  the  allegory,  the  symbol,  the  peculiar 
diction  of  poetic  prophecy,  must  be  applied  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Apocalypse. 

(2)  In  connection  with  this  stands  another  highly  important  consider- 
ation. Oriental  poetry  and  certainly  the  Hebrew,  follows  out  the  de- 
tail of  symbol  and  allegory,  for  the  sake  of  verisimilitude  and  in  order 
to  give  vivacity  to  the  representation,  much  beyond  what  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  do  in  the  western  world.  How  much,  now,  of  this  detail  is  to  be 
regarded  as  significant  of  sentiment,  and  as  the  exponent  of  instruction, 
is  a  matter  that  of  necessity  must  always  be  lefl  to  judgment  and  taste. 
No  exact  technical  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  the  limitation  of  this  mat- 
ter. But  the  Apocalypse  does  not  stand  alone,  in  respect  to  its  demands 
for  such  a  principle  of  interpretation.  In  nearly  all  the  parables  of  the 
Saviour,  there  is  a  necessity  for  the  application  of  the  same  principle. 
Take,  for  example,  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan.  What  is  the 
object  ?  To  inculcate  the  love  of  benevolence  toward  our  fellow  beings, . 
whatever  may  be  their  relations  to  us,  or  however  they  may  have  been 
viewed  by  i)ur  prejudices.  What  now  are  the  circumstances  in  the 
parable  which  answer  the  mere  purpose  of  verisimilitude,  and  which  we 
are  not  to  thrust  into  the  fore-ground  of  the  picture,  when  the  painter 
has  placed  them  in  the  back-ground  ?  They  are  such  as  these ;  the 
direction  of  the  man  who  travels,  viz.,  from  Jerusalem  toward  Jericho; 
bis  falling  among  thieves  and  being  robbed ;  the  Samaritan's  setting 
him  on  his  own  beast ;  his  bringing  him  to  an  inn ;  his  departure  on 
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tib^ morrow;  his  leaving  two  pence,  etc.  Not  one  of  all  these  drciim- 
stances  is  esaenUal  to  the  gist  of  the  parable,  because  each  and  aU  of 
these  particulars  might  be,  or  not  be,  i.  e.  might  be  exchanged  for  others, 
«nd  yet  the  traveller  be  presented  as  a  poor  sufferer  and  in  need  of 
friendly  aid.  The  great  principle  inculcated  would  bqiitiie  same,  if  any 
or  all  of  the  circumstances  just  mentioned  had  been  omitted,  or  changed, 
and  the  story  had  consisted  of  a  simple  statement  that  might  have  been 
made,  perhaps,  by  a  single  sentence.  But  then,  the  beauty,  the  viva- 
city,  the  verisimilitude,  the  impressiveness,  of  the  whole  parable — ^what 
would  have  become  of  these  ?     They  would  have  been  sacrificed. 

So  is  it  in  regard  to  many  circumstances  in  other  parables  of  Jesus ; 
and  so  is  it  everywhere  in  respect  to  the  symbols  and  allegories  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets.  So  it  must  of  course  be  in  the  Apocalypse,  which 
treads  so  closely  in  their  steps.  Of  all  the  qualifications  needed  by  an 
interpreter  of  this  book,  none  stands  more  conspicuous,  none  can  be 
more  needed,  than  the  power  of  discriminating,  with  sound  judgment 
and  good  taste,  between  what  is  essential  and  primary,  and  what  is 
secondary  and  belongs  merely  to  the  congruity  of  the  symbols.  It  is  by 
mixing  and  confounding  these,  and  by  mistaking  the  one  for  the  other, 
that  nearly  all  the  shipwrecks  have  been  mode,  which  have  befallen 
many  of  those  who  have  embarked  on  this  ocean. 

It  were  easy  to  illustrate  this  by  examples,  but  where  should  I  begin, 
or  where  end  ?     I  may,  however,  specificate  one  or  two  cases,  in  order 
to  make  the  subject  plain.     In  chap.  vi.  is  a  picture  of  a  dread  array, 
marshalled  against  the  enemies  and  persecutors  of  the  church.     The 
latter  are  to  be  assailed  with  war  and  famine  and  pestilence,  or  at  least 
by  the  agents  of  destruction ;  and  their  fall  is  certain.     All  this  is  shown 
by  successive  symbols.     A  conqueror  on  a  white  horse,  the  symbol  of 
victory,  leads  the  van.     Then  follows  a  red  horse,  the  symbol  of  blood, 
and  his  rider  brandishes  a  drawn  sword.     Next  comes  a  black  horse, 
the  emblem  of  mourning  and  distress,  and  his  rider  is  furnished  with 
balances,  which  are  nicely  to  adjust  by  weight  the  necessaries  of  life ; 
this  indicates  famine  or  scarcity  of  food.     The  rear  is  brought  up  by 
the  king  of  terrors,  accompanied  by  ghosts  from  the  world  beneath.    All 
this  is  plainly  one  army,  gathered  for  one  purpose,  and  furnished  for 
the  esfercise  of  awful  power.     Blood,  famine,  and  pestilence,  i.  e.  the 
means  of  destruction,  are  to  waste  the  enemy.     When  or  by  whomy  is 
not  the  question  here.     A  particular  answer  to  these  questions  would  be 
detail,  which  would  mar  the  outline-picture.     It  is  one  and  a  simple 
picture,  merely  composed  of  parts  which  have  a  unity  of  design  ;  and 
one  cannot  view  it  simply  in  this  light,  without  an  involuntarj^awe. 
Yet  what  have  some,  and  even  most,  interpreters  done  ?     They  hflSVe 
assigned  to  the  leader  and  oonqueror  one  place  and  to  bis  army  anc^er; 
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!•«  ^  .t.t*.  Aiiiereiit  javBtries*  and  even  i%fnote  and  9epaniie 
./'.  auu,  Mac  «w»  «if  these  prophetic  sjmboig.  Fanune 
It;  %:i>UAiu:y*  peaoknee  in  another,  the  wild  beasts  in  another, 
.liiutaer :  iuttk  sSk  xhl^  without  any  particular  rehition,  or  in- 
.  -juiuott  uc  aiU  to  the  speetfy  destruction  of  the  enemj  who  are 
.t:  c  V  e  t>t'  the  seer.  Can  anything  be  more  incongruous,  more 
iiiifrittLeu,  more  clearly  in  bad  taste,  more  repugnant  to  the  tme 
ft  the  symbob  employed  ?  If  a  priori  conceptions  of  what 
"nil  ayiit  to  reveal,  had  not  taken  the  lead  in  such  interpretatioilBy 
i^\  .M.ver  could  have  been  devised. 

Let  lis  take  another  example  from  Rev.  xiv.  To  any  one  who  has 
iuuriiiively  studied  and  analyzed  the  contents  of  the  Apocejypse,  it  must 
bii  evident  that  chap.  xiv.  is  episode.  All  which  is  intended  by  the 
syuibols  there  exhibited,  is  merely  to  Indicate  the  certcdnty  o£  victory 
over  the  beast,  the  false  prophet,  and  Satan  their  instigator  or  leader. 
Ueuce  the  scene  opens  with  exhibiting  the  Lamb,  at  the  head  of  the 
144,000  who  had  been  sealed  in  their  foreheads,  and  redeemed  from 
fierce  and  cruel  persecutions — ^which  redemption  was  a  sure  pledge  of 
power  to  sasre,  and  of  faithfulness  in  performing  promises.  How  de«r 
all  faithful  con  lessors  are  to  the  great  Head  of  the  church,  is  next  shown 
in  few  but  very  expressive  words.  Other  symbols  in  the  sequel,  further 
confirm  what  is  intimated  by  this  leading  scene.  An  angd,  flying 
through  mid*air,  proclaims  the  universal  spread  of  the  gospeL  Another 
angel  proclaims  the  fall  of  great  Babylon.  A  third  declares  the  dread- 
ful end  of  all  who  partake  in  her  idolatry.  A  voice  from  heaven  re- 
sponds, and  declares  the  blessedness  of  all  who  shall  be  faithful  martyrs 
to  the  truth.  What  has  thus  been  done,  first  by  symbol  and  then  by 
proclamation,  is,  after  the  manner  of  the  book,  done  as  it  were  a  tJnrd 
time  by  the  employment  of  new  and  diflerent  symbols.  The  earth 
is  represented  as  a  great  harvest-field  speedily  to  be  reaped,  and  then 
as  being  reaped ;  and  finally,  as  presenting  a  vast  vintage,  the  clusters 
of  which  are  cut  off  with  the  pruning-knife  and  gathered  together. 
These  are  cast  into  a  wine-press,  and  a  dark  fluid,  the  symbol  of  blood, 
flows  out  to  a  great  distance. 

Who  now  that  attentively  oonuders  all  this,  does  not  perceive  that 
there  is  an  entire  unity  of  design  in  the  wh<^e  chapter  ?  And  tl^s  design 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  give  assurance,  that  the  beast  and  all 
his  coadjutors  are  about  to  be  destroyed.  Well  may  the  writer  ex- 
claim, as  he  does :  ^^  Here  is  the  patience  of  the  saints !"  That  is,  here 
is  abundant  reason  for  the  saints  to  be  patient  and  submissive,  for  triak 
and  persecutions  must  abound ;  but  here  is  enoouragement  for  them, 
f^o,  inasmuch  as  these  trials  will  come  to  a  speedy  end.  The  downfiUl 
the  perseeating  poiw«r  and  of  all  its  alUeiy  is  absohitdjr  oertaiiL 
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What  shall  we  say,  now^  to  those  interpreters,  who  seek  for  Jmtorical 
events  said  facts,  in  remote  ages,  which  are  to  bf  the  fulfiltnent  of  these 
80-called  predictions  ?  What  defence  %an  be  made  for  c6ayerting  episode  ■ 
into  the  mam>bod^  of  the  wqtk — ^for  con  veiling  mere  symbols  ^of  strox^ 
assuiance  that  the  beast  wU  be  overvomo,  info  representations  of  actual 
battles,  into  pictures  of  veritable  historical  events  ?  No  adequate  de-  * 
fence  can  be  made  for* this  proceeding,  either  ^t  the  bar  of  rea^n  or  of 
taste.  Nothing  short  of  overlooking  the  true  structure  of  the  l^k  and 
thu  mutual  relation  of  its  parts,  can  lead  an  interpreter  to  such  an  exe» 
gesis  as  tiiis.    Yet  how  of  tin  has  thi^been  done  1  «. 

Is  it  not  just  and  proper,  than,  to  insist  diat  an  interpreter  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse 8houl<^have  a  due  regard  to  the  nature  of  symbols,  and  learn,  if. 
possible,  how  much  of  ..them'  belongs  t6  tjie  fore-ground,  and  hwr  much 
to  the  b$(ck-ground,  of  the  picture  ?  '  The  -principle  is  too  plain  tqbe 
oalled  in  ^estion,  and  too  important  to  be  neglected. 

(3)  Scarcely  if',  at  all  inferior  in  point  of  importance  to  either  of 
the  preceding  hermeneutiQal  principles,  as  they  redpect  the  Apocaly{we, 
is  the  plain  and  obvious  principle,  that  osNERiCf  and  not  specific  atui 
mdwidualf  repre9entations  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  book  before  us.  . 

No  one  principle  of  interpretation  has  been  so'often  and  so  palpably 
violated  in  the  exegesis  of  the  Apocalypse,  aS  this.  In  all  cases  of  the 
like  nature  in  the  Old  Testament,  we  find  only  -genenc  pictures,"  (if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expression),  and  not  minute  drawings  of  individu- 
idities.  If  the  reader  doubts  this  for  a  moment,  let  him  turn  back  and 
reperuse  §  2.  above,  where  a  synoptical  view  of  the  Messianic  prophe* 
des  is  given.  Almost  the  only  exception  in  all  these,  to  the  principle 
of  generic  representation,  is  the  single  case  where  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  Christ  are  depicted,  as  in  Fs.  xxii.  and  Is.  liii.  Why  now 
riioald  the  whole  character  of  predictions,  respecting  the  Christian 
dinrch,  be  entirely  changed  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  in  cases,  too» 
where  the  subject  and  object  are  the  very  same  as  in  the  Old  ?  How 
can  it  be  imagined  that  John,  who  follows  everywhere  so  closely  in  the 
steps  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  should  so  entirely  depart  from  them  in 
regard  to  this  particular  ?  There  must  be  some  good  reason  in  order  to 
render  this  credible ;  and  such  a  reason  has  not  yet  been  proffered*  It 
is  the  great  and  leading  concerns  of  the  churcJi,  and  those  only,  which 
are  sketched  in  the  Apocalypse.  How  could  the  writer,  in  the  compass 
of  so  few  pages,  undertake  to  detail  all  the  minute  events  of  future 
ages,  both  those  which  belong  to  the  church,  and  also  to  civil  0(»nmuni- 
ties  ?    It  was  impossible.  ^ 

If  it  be  said,  that  still  he  may  have  sketched  out  some  of  the  oiost . 
striking  and  inominent  events  with  some  good  degree  of  individuality; 
where  in  the  Apocalypse,  I  would  ask,  are  ioch  sketches  to  be  fo^nd? 
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Characteristics  he  does  indeed  draw,  occasionally,  which  may  be  indi- 
vidually applied ;  e.  g.  of  the  beast,  and  of  the  false  prophet  But 
when  he  comes  fo  symbolize  the  'downfall  of  fliese,  all  is  in  the  moat 
general  way ;  as  any  one  may  see>  who  will  j:^ead  the  1 6th  and  19tk  chap- 
ters of  the  Bevelation.  , 

*  But  a  multitude  of  expositors  are  not  content  with  finding  even  mi* 
nute  ecdenagticai  matters  in  the  Apocalypse:  They  must  needs  find 
profane  as  well  as  sacred  history.  The  Gotha,  the  Vandals,  the-  Himsy 
petty  kingdoms  and  states  of  remote  ages,  battles  fought  centuriea  afto 
John  was  dead ;  local  famine  even,  and  pestil^ce,  earthquakes,  ^roughts^ 
volcanOs,  t<M*nade8,  and  other  evils,  at  divers  times  and  places ;  are  all 
to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  Revelation,  In  short,  the  work  is  con- 
verted isto  a  syllabus  t>f  dvil  4pd'  natural  history. 

l}ow  now  can  a  man  of  sober  discretiooy  who  has  ever  studied  He-: 
brew  prophecy,  give  ear  to  aQ  thi^P  Ati  erpositor  finds  in  Rev.  vi,  for 
example^  the  description  of  a  oniain  war,  of  a  particular  famine,  or  of  a 
pestilence,  all  of  whidbi  took  place  centuries  after  the  book  was  written* 
Orf  what  ground  does^he*  defend  this  view  ?  On  the  ground  that  there 
are  things  *in  the  apocalyptic  picture,  which,  in  his  opinion,  tally  well 
with  the  subsequent  events  in  quastiori.  Let  it  be  so ;  we  will  concede 
that  there  are  things  which  might  tally,  if  the  author's  design  and  the 
c(tetext  would  pecmit  as  to  make  such  an  application.  But  if  these  do 
not  permit  it,  what  shall  we  then  say  to  interpretation  so  conducted  ? 
The  misfortune  in  this  case  is,  that  what  applies  to  this  particular  bat- 
tle, or  that  famine,  or  pestilence,  would  apply  equally  well  to  every  bat>- 
de  that  has  been  fought,  and  every  famine  and  pestilence  that  have  laid 
waste,  from  the  days  of  John  down  to  the  present  hour.  Wiio  then  can 
choose  between  ail  these  confiicting  daims  ?  If  the  author  has  assigned 
neither  time  nor  place,  who  can  fix  on  these  for  him  ?  If  he  has,  then 
he  alone  is  to  be  consulted,  in  order  to  know  what  battle,  or  famine,  or 
pestilence,  he  has  alluded  to.  The  context  is  the  only  ai*biter,  most 
evidently,  which  can  settle  such  questions.  My  belief  is,  that  in  a  gene- 
ral way  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  has  settled  them.  And  this  is 
enough.  It  is  all  that  would  be  safe  and  profitable  to  the  church ;  it  is 
all  that  is  needed  for  spiritual  instruction  and  consolation. 

I  say  for  tpiritual  instruction ;  and  in  so  saying  I  mean  to  be  under- 
stood as  designing  to  imply,  that  any  other  kind  of  instruction  would  be 
inapposite  to  the  occasion  of  writing  such  a  book,  and  also  to  the  design 
of  the  author.  Oivil  kUtory  !  And  is  the  Apocalypse,  then,  a  book  for 
t^e  consultation  of  poUdcians,in  regard  to  their  schemes,  and  the  proba* 
ble  flvccess  of  them  ?  Does  it  tell  them  what  kingdom  will  triumph,  and 
what  will  fdil,  in  the  contest  of  arms  ?  Is  it  a  book  written  for  such  a 
purpose  as  the  heathen  oradiea  were  uttered?    Are  men  to  resort  to  ]t» 
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in  order  to  gratify  their  prurient  curiosity  about  future  eyents  of  a  mere 
worldly  nature  ?  No ;  this  is  all  a  dream*  John  was  no  chroi^er  of 
civil  events.  He  was  no  soothsayer^iike  those  of  Delos  and  of  Delphos. 
Such  things,  md  fiuch  only,  as  relate  to  the  gpiritual  welfare^and  pros- 
perity of  the  church,  are  the  objects^of  his  prophetic  visign.  Whoever 
finds  mere  civil  history  here,  must  make  it  from  his  own  &ncy  and  * 
»  imagination ;  he  canndt  ded«oe  it  iJaom  the  tej(t  of  John  in  a  truly  phi- 
lological manner..   .         . 

.Almost  everything  depends^  in  many  parts  of  the  Apocalypse,  on  the 
observance  of  the  calion  of  interpretation  which  we  are  now  disci^siiig. 
Yet  there  seem  to  be  ^oiheffiunds,  that  are  incapable  of  duly  appreciat: 
ing  this  oano^.  if  oiie  should  tell  them,  that  after  all  which  is  symi^ol- 
i£ed  in  Rev.  vi.  respeeting  war,  famine^^and  pestiknee,  (su^posijig  the 
persecuthig  Jews  are  the  object  df  the  prediction),  it  would  be  unn^pes- 
sary  to  look  for  these  events  in  a  literal  "wslj,  in  order  to  find  a' fulfilment 
of  the  prophecy,  tliey  would  exclaim  #ilh  strong  emotion :  ^-What !  Is 
there  no  reality^  then,  to  be  fooked  for  as  associate  with  these  pre^c- 
tions  in  the  way  of  fulfilment?  Is  ^ot  John  converted  into  a  mere  J^r- 
tune^eUer  by  such  a  process  as  is  here  proposed  ?'  Should  one  still  add, 
in  the  way  of  defending  the  genei^  ground  On  whidi  he  standJs  in  the 
interpretation  of  prophetic  symbols,  that  the  overthrow  and  downfall  of 
the  persecuting  enemy  is  the  substcmce  of  the  prediedon  before  us ;  thdt 
the  way  and  manner  in  which  this  is  accompli^ed  cannot  be  of  much 
importance  to  the  church,  so  long  as  the  event  itself  is  certain ;  that  the 
symbols  of  war,  and  famine,  and  pestilence,  are  here  employed,  merely 
because  they  are  the  usual  instruments  in  destroying  the  power  of  hos- 
tile nations ;  that  it  is  altogether  natural  and  proper  to  employ  them  in 
order  to  make  a  lively  representation  of  the  subject  in  hand ;  and  that  if 
some  other  power  than  the  Boman  had  overrun  and  subjugated  Pales- 
tine, and  put  a  complete  stop  to  the  persecutions  there  carried  on,  chap, 
vi.  of  the  Apocalypse  would  have  been  as  truly  fulfilled  as  it  has  now 
been ;  that  if  even  other  means  than  war  and  famine  and  pestilence  had 
accomplished  the  same  ends,  there  would  have  been  a  virtual  fulfilment 
of  the  predictions ;  and  of  course,  that  the  generic  idea  of  humbling,  and 
subduing,  and  disarming,  and  punishing  the  persecuting  enemy,  is  all 
that  can  be  important  to  the  church  in  the  predictions  before  us — ^I  say, 
if  all  this  were  to  be  alleged  in  answer  to  him  who  seeks  for  and  confi- 
dently expects  minute,  specific,  and  individual  events  in  prophecy,  I  see 
not  what  answer  he  could  give ;  although  it  may  be  doubted  whether  all 
this  would  bring  conviction  with  it  to  his  mind,  specially  in  case  he  ha^ 
already  pledged  himself  to  a  particiilar  and  favorite  interpretation  .of  a 
very  diifferent  tenor.  I  do  not  indeed,  for  myself,  regard  the  symbols  o{ 
the  Apocalypse  in  qoite  so  abstcaot  a  li^t  as  this;  but  if  events  had 
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shown  tbem  to  be  aoy  I  Bhoold  not  feel  the  least  difficulty  with  regard  to 
the  real  and  si^tantial  Cblfilment  of  the  prediction  before  ns. 

In  my  apprehension^  it  ia  from  ari  abuse  of  the  principle  in  question, 
thitt  most  ^f  the  flagrant  ensors  committed  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Apocalypse  have  arisen,  in  modem-times.  The  imagery  and  the  sjm- 
twls  of  this  book  are  mostly  of  such  a  generic  nature,  that  there  isoio 
difficulty  yi  mi^ung  them  apply,  if  one  is  determined  so  to  do,  to  almost 
any  leading  events  that  have  affected  the  church,  either  in  nx>re  remote 
ages  or  in  more  recent  times.  The  characteristics  for  example  of  tte 
beast,  although,  when  compared  throughout  and  viewed  coUectii^y,  they 
cannot  with  any  good  degree  of  philological  probability  be  applied  to 
any  other  than  the  heathen^  Romany  persecuting  power,  ^t.  no  doubt 
a]^ly,  at^least  many  of  them,  to  the  like  ecdencmtical  power  in  later 
ages.  The  Protestant  interpreter  lays  hold  of  this  circumstance,  and 
with  great  zeal,  and  it  may  be  with  much  sincerity  and  honesty  of  pur- 
pose, applies  it  to  the  Pope  and  his  persecuting  allies  and  eoadjutors« 
How  far  the  circumstance,  that  the  description  of  the  beast  answers  in 
mahy  particulars  to  Mm  and  his  allies,  and  that  some  important  advan- 
tages in  alignment  may  accrue  to  the  Protestant  in  consequence  of  mak- 
ing such  an  applica^on,  may  go  in  persuading  him  that  this  is  a  correct 
mode  of  exegesis,  and  inducing  him  to  adopt  and  urge  it,  is  forcibly  il- 
Instrated  by  the  ease  of  Luther.  This  Reformer,  when  he  published 
his  German  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  thrust  the  Apocalypse 
from  the  canon,  and  printed  it  merely  in  the  way  of  an  Appendix,  and 
as  an  apocryphal  book.  His  main  reasons  were,  that  the  book  was  un- 
intelligible, and  that  there  was  ^'  no  Christ  in  it"  Subsequent  critics, 
more  keen-sighted  in  exegesis  than  Luther,  found,  or  thought  that  they 
had  found,  good  reason  for  applying  John's  description  of  the  beast  to 
the  Pope  and  his  adherents.  As  the  contest  waxed  warmer,  Luther 
perceived  the  advantage  of  such  an  ally ;  and  it  vras  not  long  before 
consent  was  given  to  a  reception  of  the  Apocalypse.  Thus  the  book 
was  restored  to  its  place  of  honour  at  the  close  of  the  canon,  and  John 
was  converted  into  one  of  the  most  formidable  assailants  of  the  Bcmiish 
camp. 

What  now  was  done,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  oppcments  of.  Luther 
and  the  Reformation  ?  They  speedily  found  the  beast  in  Luther,  and 
ike  false  prophet  in  Calvin.  They  also  discovered,  that  even  the  name 
of  the  beast,  as  indicated  by  the  number  666,  was  to  be  found  in  Lu- 
ther's original  proper  name.  Arguments,  such  as  they  were,  were  not 
lacking  on  the  part  of  the  Romanists.  Feuardentius  has  given  us  a 
specimen  of  them,  in  his  note  upon  the  famous  passage  in  Lrenaeus 
(V.  30)  respecting  the  name  of  the  beast. 

Who  now  has  the  better  in  aochaoontest?    The  Romanists  have  aiv 
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rajed  great  learning  on  their  side,  as  well  as  the  Protestants.  Which 
of  them  shall  we  trust?  My  feelings  would  certainly  lead  me  to  side 
with  the  Protestants ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  they  have  the  better  side  in 
the  argument ;  if  indeed  either  side  can  be  said  to  have  the  better,  when 
neither  is  in  the  right.  In  truth,  the  Romanists  have  so  little  of  even 
tlu»  show  of  argument  in  this  case,  that  one  can  scarcely  bring  himself 
to  believe  that  ^ey  are  in  earnest.  Neither  Calvin  nor  Luther  had  do* 
minion  over  the  city  of  seven  hills,  nor  were  they  engaged  in  promoting 
idol-worship.  How  could  they  then  be  the  becut  and  the  false  prophet  f 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  more  certain  in  all  the  Apocalyiise, 
than  that  a  heathenish  idoUUrous  power  is  described  in  Rev.  xiii.  seq.,  a 
power  that  was  then  persecuting  the  church.  If  this  point  be  not  dear, 
then  must  we  absolutely  despair  of  making  anything  clear,  by  exegesis, 
oat  of  the  book  before  us. 

I  should  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject,  if  this  were  the  appropriate 
place.  As  it  is  not,  I  must  content  myself  with  merely  observing,  that 
the  view  which  I  have  taken  of  the  Apocalypse  in  the  preceding  pages, 
is  one  which  will  make  a  part  of  this  book  applicable  in  one  sense  to 
papal  Rome,  or  to 'any  other  power,  which  may  lay  violent  hands  upon 
Christians,  and  contend  against  the  progress  of  the  gospel.  What  was 
done  on  the  part  of  heaven,  at  the  time  of  John  and  speedily  after,  in 
order  to  defend  the  truth  and  promote  the  extension  of  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom,  is  the  model  of  what  wiU  be  done  in  all  succeeding  ages  for 
the  like  purpose.  So  far  as  the  Pope  and  his  adherents  imitate  the 
original  beast  and  false  prophet,  or  so  far  as  Protestants  do  what  injures 
the  church,  so  far  they  come  under  sentence  and  condemnation  like  to 
that  which  was  pronounced  upon  the  beast  The  analogy  of  God's 
dealings  with  his  true  church  renders  it  certain,  that  hindrances  thrown 
in  the  way  of  it,  whatever  they  may  be,  will  be  removed.  If  excision 
of  enemies  becomes  necessary,  it  will  take  place.  The  doom  of  all  that 
opposes  itself  to  the  progress  of  true  religion,  is  sealed  by  the  Apoca- 
lypse. So  far  Protestants  are  plainly  in  the  right  All  that  is  want- 
ing, then,  to  show  that  the  downfall  of  Romanism  is  virtually  foretold  by 
John,  is  to  show  that  Romanism  resembles  the  beast  and  the  false  pro- 
phet But  when  I  say,  that  its  downfall  is  virtually  predicted  in  the 
Apocalypse,  I  must  not  be  understood  as  ai!irming,  that  J(^n  himself 
had  the  pi^)al  hierarchy  definitely  in  view,  when  he  wrote  this  book.  I 
do  not  see  any  way  in  which  this  can  be  rendered  exegetically  probable. 
John  wrote  to  console  and  admonish  and  encourage  the  churches,  then 
bleeding  at  every  pore  under  the  glittering  weapons  cS  a  blood-thirsty 
tyrant  And  what  does  he  do  in  order  to  accomplish  his  purpose  ?  He 
assures  the  churches  that  this  dreadful  contest  is  not  always  to  continue. 
Ere  long  victory  will  peroh  on  the  banners  of  the  croas.    The  church 
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will  not  become  extinct  by  aU  which  tjrantB  can  do,  hot  will  rise  from 
<its  minoos  state,  will  expand,  will  fill  the  world  with  its  triumphs,  and 
prostrate  in  the  dust  all  who  lift  up  a  hand  against  it.  To  crown  all,  he 
looks  with  a  prophetic  eye  through  die  vista  of  distant  ages,  and  sees 
that  the  setting  sun  of  the  church  militant,  and  the  old  age  of  the  worid 
in  which  it  dwells,  will  be  glorious ;  and  finallj,  that  the  new  Jerusalem 
will  be  her  abode  through  ages  that  have  no  end.  Short  indeed,  and 
mere  outlines,  are  the  descriptions  of  all  that  belongs  to  the  distant  fu* 
ture.  But  they  serve  to  finish  the  picture  which  John  had  begun',  and 
thus  to  complete  the  measure  of  consolation  and  encouragement  which 
he  designed  to  administer. 

How  can  we,  then,  when  such  a  design  and  such  a  method  of  accom- 
plishing it  stand  out  with  marked  prominence  in  this  picture — ^bow  can 
we  attribute  to  John  a  mere  syllabus  of  the  civil  and  ecdesiastical  his- 
tory of  remote  ages,  a  history  of  civil  commotions  and  tumults,  or  the 
mere  description  of  literal  famines  and  pestilences,  of  earthquakes  and 
of  tempests  ?  In  the  name  of  all  that  is  pertinent  and  congruous  in 
prophecy,  I  ask,  what  have  these  to  do  with  the  object  which  John  had 
before  him  ?  Or  are  we,  as  some  have  slily  hinted,  to  regard  him  as  in 
a  state  of  hallucination  when  he  wrote  the  Apocalypse  ?  Or  if  any 
one  alleges  that  some  notice  of  the  great  apostasy  in  the  church  was 
surely  to  be  expected,  then  may  I  ask  again :  In  what  way  could  it 
either  console  or  encourage  John's  readers,  to  be  told  that  at  some  fu- 
ture day  a  great  part  of  the  church  would  become  heretical,  or  act  the 
part  of  apostates,  and  persecute  and  destroy  true  Christians  as  badly  as 
the  heathen  were  then  doing  ?  And  is  this  consolatory  to  poor  fainting 
spirits,  filled  with  dread  lest  the  light  of  divine  truth  might  be  quenched 
in  the  blood  of  its  friends,  and  anxious  for  one  ray  of  hope  that  the 
church  would  yet  rise  and  triumph  over  all  its  enemies?  It  would  in 
fact  seem  not  unlike  some  degree  of  hallucination,  to  engage  in  making 
such  disclosures,  with  the  expectation  of  reviving  the  drooping  spirits  <rf' 
suflfering  Christians  by  them.  It  is  out  of  reasonable  question,  then, 
that  we  should  take,  and  be  able  to  support,  such  a  view  of  this  subject 
as  the  popular  exegesis  demands.  In  truth,  it  requires  us  virtually  to 
set  aside  the  idea,  that  John  had  in  view  any  present,  importknt,  and 
appropriate  object  in  the  writing  of  his  book ;  or  if  he  had  such  an  ob- 
ject in  view  as  spears  to  lie  upon  the  face  of  that  book,  then,  according 
to  the  exegesis  which  we  are  controvertmg,  he  took  the  strangest  course 
ima^nable  in  order  to  accomplish  it,  L  e.  he  wrote  a  syllabus  of  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  distant  ages,  the  highest  end  of  which, 
in  respect  to  those  whom  he  addressed,  could  be  only  to  gratify  their 
prurient  historical  curiosity. 

Such  a  view  of  the  book  will  not  bear  a  sober  examination.    It  is  too 
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imiyrobiHe,  inooograotis,  and  inapposite  to  the  necessities  of  the  times. 
A  cfaorch  bleeding  at  every  poire,  and  read^  to  famt  or  to  apostatise 
-*-«ach  a  church  addressed  bj  a  grave  writer  who  has  a  snperin* 
tendenoe  over  its  concerns — and  merely  or  principally  told  what  things 
will  happen  in  distant  fntore  ages,  things  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  even 
appifertaining  to  the  natural  world,  most  of  which  were  to  be  developed 
a  thousand  years  or  more  after  aU  the  members  of  that  church  w&e 
dead !  Nothing  short  of  the  most  express  testimony  of  John  himself, 
tiuU  he  meant  to  address  them  in  such  a  strain,  ought  to  satisfy  us  that 
he  has  done  it 

What  other  book  in  all  the  Bible  do  we  allow  to  be  treated  in  this 
way  by  interpreters  ?  Do  we  not  insist,  that  they  shall  inquire  wit|l 
great  diligence  and  accurately  investigate,  what  the  special  and  appro- 
priate object  of  each  writer  was  ?  And  in  respect  to  each  separate  part 
of  any  book,  not  dependent  on  the  rest,  if  such  there  be,  is  not  the  same 
mquiry  to  be  urged  with  all  possible  earnestness  and  diligence  ?  It  is 
even  so.  How  can  it  be  accounted  for,  then,  that  when  we  come  to  the 
Apocalypse,  every  process  of  this  nature  should  be  dispensed  with,  and 
we  should  betake  ourselves  to  guessing  on  which  of  its  many  sides  a 
certain  die  must  fall?  What  has  become,  all  at  once,  of  the  scope,  the 
circuimtances,  the  immediate  object,  the  exigeneiee,  of  the  writer  of  this 
book?  Were  there  no  such  things?  Or  is  the  book  a  mere  jeu  d'es' 
prity  an  efibrt  to  amuse,  a  romance  full  of  enigmas  designed  to  puzzle 
the  reader?  Away  with  all  such  surmises !  And  away,  too,  I  must  in 
sober  earnest  say,  with  all  the  expositions  that  >  are  built  upon  them  I 
It  is  a  degradation  of  a  divine  book  to  treat  it  in  such  a  manner.  And 
when  we  are  called  on  to  accede  to  any  exposition  of  this  book,  which 
is  altogether  reckless  of  the  occasion,  the  object,  and  the  immediate  de- 
dgn  of  die  writer,  we  are  not  permitted,  by  any  proper  regard  to  the 
laws  of  hermeneutics,  to  listen  to  such  an  exposition.  Why  should  we 
set  ourselves  afloat  upon  a  boundless  ocean  of  ooigecture  and  fancy, 
without  rudder  or  compass  ?  The  demand  to  do  so  is  unreasonable. 
We  are  not  bound  in  any  sense,  philological,  exegetical,  theological,  or 
rea^nable,  to  listen  to  requisitions  of  this  nature,  much  less  to  be  guided 
by  tbem. 

(4)  There  are  some  other  subordinate  considerations,  which  have  a 
bearing  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse,  that  deserve  a  distinct 
notice. 

(a)  The  book,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  species  of  the  Epopee— different, 
in  this  respect,  from  any  other  prophetic  book  in  the  whole  Scriptures, 
and  resembling  in  part,  L  e.  as  to  the  method  of  its  structure,  the  book 
of  Job,  the  Epopee  of  the  Old  Testament.  We  must,  therefore,  make 
idl  the  altowances  which  are  d«e  to  such  a  metiiod  of  com] 
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Whj  should  we  not  do  here,  what  we  do  in  all  other  cases?  An  £po» 
.  pee  may  have,  not  to  say  tmut  have,  iU-  episodes ;  and  if  so,  then  we 
maj  allow  them  to  exist  here,  in  case  the  composition  indicates,  (as  I 
cannot  doubt  it  does),  that  thej  should  be  allowed.  There  is  nothing 
strained  or  artificial,  in  resorting  to  an  exegesis  founded  on  such  a  sop- 
position  or  assumption.  Have  not  the  Hiad,  the  Aeneid,  the  Para&e 
Lost,  and  other  poems  of  the  like  nature,  their  epuodes  f  And  more- 
over, arc  not  all  critics  ready  to  allow  them  ?  Why  then  should  it  be 
thought  strange,  that  an  interpreter  of  the  Apocalypse  should  daim  the 
like  conocfv-^ion  for  this  book  ? 

(b)  There  is  another  circumstance  of  a  kmdred  nature,  which  de- 
serves notice  in  this  connection.  It  is  a  fact,  that  although  by  far  the 
greatest  portions  of  the  Apocalypse  are  of  a  prophetic  nature,  and  there- 
fore have  principal  reference  to  the  future,  yet  some  of  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  regressive,  i.  e.  as  bringing  before  the  mind  .what  is  already 
pcui.  Omitting  smaller  and  mere  circumstantial  passages  of  this  nature, 
I  would  refer  particularly  to  chap,  xii,  the  whole  of  which,  as  i^pears 
to  me,  must  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  now  stated.  The  writer  is  here 
passing  to  a  new  theme — ^his  second  great  catastrophe.  In  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  first  catastrophe,  he  has  presented  us  with  a  magnificent 
proem — ^the  theophany  and  the  vision  of  the  sealed  book.  To  repeat 
that  theme  again,  at  the  conmiencement  of  his  second  catastrophe,  would 
not  be  a  display  of  that  sagacity  which  he  has  elsewhere  so  abundantly 
manifested.  He  resorts,  therefore,  to  a  new  subject.  He  is  about  to 
introduce  a  combination  of  immeasurably  the  most  powerful  enemies  of 
the  church  that  had  yet  appeared,  who  are  very  much  embittered  against 
it  His  proem  casts  light  on  the  origin  ef  their  state  of  mind,  and  on 
the  source  of  the  peculiar  and  malicious  activity  which  was  in  operation 
against  Christianity.  Satan,  the  great  enemy  of  all  good,  who  had 
ruined  the  first  Adajn,  had  done  his  utmost  to  accomplish  the  destruc^ 
tion  of  the  second.  A  jealous  and  cruel  king  is  excited  by  him  to  de- 
stroy all  the  children  at  Bethlehem,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  infant  Sa- 
viour. The  Apocalyptist,  however,  expressly  notices  only  the  agency 
of  Satan.  The  mother  of  the  infant  child  flees  to  the  wUdemess,  mi 
finds  there  a  place  of  refuge.  What  is  this  bbt  the  flight  of  Mary  with 
her  newly  bom  child,  before  the  massacre  by  Herod?  When  this  diild' 
is  ''caught  up  to  Grod,"  Satan  and  his  coadjutors  follow  him  in  thdr 
rage,  and  assay  to  enter  the  upper  regions  in  the  pursuit.  But  Michael 
and  his  angels  come  forth  to  biuttle  against  them,  and  they  are  defeated 
and  cast  down  to  the  earth.  Stung  with  rage  and  disi^pointment,  Sa- 
tan, finding  all  efforts  of  this  nature  to  be  unavailing  falls  to  persecuting 
the  church  with  unrelenting  fury.  In  this  state  of  things  oommenoes 
tha  aoiohinad  aedon  of  Satan,  tbs  beast,  and  the  fislse  prophet;  which 
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also  18  in  part  regrtmve^  but  mostly  has  respect  either  to  the  present^ 
or  18  protpecHve,  i.  e.  it  pertains  to  the  then  future. 

In  this  way  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  has,  with  no  little  tact  and 
skill,  introduced  the  actors  in  the  second  great  catastrophe.  Spedfic 
names  of  persons  or  nations  he  does  not  give,  at  first ;  but  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work,  an  episode  (chap,  xyii.)  is  devoted  to  the  purposes 
of  disclosure.  The  whole  representation  taken  together  could  hardfy 
fail  to  leave  a  correct  impression  on  the  mind  of  Christian  readers  then 
living,  as  to  the  class  of  persecutors  whom  the  writer  meant  to  designate* 

In  circumstances  like  these,  and  for  purposes  such  as  have  been 
named,  what  objection,  on  the  score  of  propriety  and  relevancy,  can  be 
made  against  a  proem,  such  as  chap,  xii,  which  is  regressive  f  Is  it  no(^ 
the  fact,  that  in  neariy  all  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
are  of  any  considerable  length,  there  is  more  or  less  of  allusion  to  the 
past,  and  recounting  of  it?  Surely  this  cannot  be  denied.  Why  then 
should  we  refuse  to  John  a  liberty  that  we  concede  to  other  prophets  ? 
And  above  all,  why  should  we  deny  him  such  a  liberty,  when  his  work 
is  far  more  extended  and  complicated,  and  more  nicely  arranged  by  the 
rules  of  art,  than  any  other  single  prophetic  composition  in  all  the  Bi- 
ble ?  Reasonable  criticism  cannot  well  withhold  its  consent  to  such  an 
arrangement. 

(c)  The  circumstance,  that  the  last  part  of  the  book  briefly  adverts 
to  the  very  distant  future,  cannot  be  brought  as  an  objection  against 
the  views  above  exhibited,  respecting  the  more  immediate  object  of  the 
Apocalypse,  and  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  times  which  called  it  into 
being. 

The  critical  reader  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  cannot  fail 
to  call  to  mind,  that  a  great  number  of  them  close  with  Messianic 
views,  that  is,  with  prospects  of  the  then  distant  future.  This  is,  one 
miglit  almost  say,  the  habitual  order  of  Isaiah's  prophecies ;  and  not  un- 
frequently  it  is  to  be  found  elsewhere.  But  when  John  wrote,  the  Mes- 
sianic age  had  begun.  His  distant  future  must  therefore  be  of  another 
kind.  It  is  not  then  tlie  commencement,  but  the  dose,  of  the  Messianic 
]ieriod,  which  he  has  developed  in  the  concluding  part  of  his  work.  In 
go  doing,  it  will  be  perceived  that  he  has  only  followed  the  like  path 
with  the  prophets  who  had  preceded  him.  To  them  the  opening  of  the 
Messianic  period,  and  specially  its  full  bkxmi  in  the  Millennhim,  was 
the  highest  part  of  the  dimaz  which  the  mind  could  then  well  reach* 
8uch  a  future  condition  of  things  waa  an  ahnost  indescribable  advance 
beyond  the  state  of  things  then  present  With  John,  as  with  the  older 
prophets,  the  millennial  state  still  bekmgs  to  the  distant  future^  and  ig 
arranged  accordingly ;  but  the  final  reat  of  the  people  of  God  ftom  all 
die  amanlta  of  enemies,  and  the  oonaummalioa  of  their  happineag  in  the 
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ifoddof  11^  and  kve,  are  advances  beyoiidpreoedi^  Mere 

bints  ooncenung  this  are  all  that  can  be  fotind  in  thoee  earij  writen ; 
hot  in  the  woi^  of  John  a  development  is  made,  which,  though  brief 
becanse  it  belongs  to  the  distant  future,  is  still  like  a  picture  which  to 
the  eje  of  a  beholder  stands  out,  as  it  were,  from  the  canvass. 

But  the  reader  would  greatly  mistake  the  matter,  if  he  should  suppose 
for  a  moment,  that  all  this  is  so  arranged  in  order  merely  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  ancient  prophets.  The  fact  plainly  is,  that  scarcely  any-> 
tiling  in  the  Apocalypse,  indeed  we  may  say,  nothing  produces  so  much 
excitement  on  a  true-hearted  reader,  as  the  brief  sketch  which  the  wri- 
ter has  made  of  the  distant  future.  It  was  to  the  poor,  sufferings  and 
Ueeding  martyr,  like  the  sun  rising  in  all  his  splendor  upon  a  region  of 
tempest  and  of  darkness ;  or  like  the  same  sun  arising  upon  a  benighted 
mariner,  who  has  been  tossed  upon  the  mountain-wave  and  driven  by 
fierce  winds  until  the  roar  of  breaken  begins  to  be  heard.  The  Apoca- 
lypse places  the  harbour  in  full  view,  on  which  no  storms  of  sorrow  or 
persecution  ever  beat. 

Such  are  the  general  views  which  should  be  taken  by  an  interpreter 
of  the  Apocalypse,  who  expects  to  follow  on  in  the  path  which  its  anther 
trod.  He  must  go  back,  and  think  and  feel  and  sympathize  with  the 
author  of  the  book  and  the  Christians  of  his  day.  He  must  allow  him 
all  the  latitude,  which  poetry,  symbol — long-eontinued  symbol,  protract- 
ed beyond  previous  example— epopee,  numerosity  in  the  relative  parts 
of  the  book,  and  moreover  the  different  circumstances  in  which  the  au- 
thor wrote,  can  justly  claim.  More  than  this  he  need  not  do;  in  order 
to  make  the  book  appear  intelligible  and  consistent  Less  than  this 
would  be  apt  to  mislead  the  critic,  and  to  present  the  book  as  full  d  in* 
oongruities,  or  at  least  of  unintelligible  representations. 

(d)  The  TIMES  which  are  so  frequently  designated  in  chap,  xi — ^xiii. 
of  the  Apocalypse,  might  constitute  a  fruitful  theme  of  disquisition, 
among  the  topics  which  are  important  to  be  understood  by  an  interpret 
ter.  I  shall  here  premise,  however,  only  some  general  considerations ; 
reserving  a  particular  discussion  of  them  for  an  JSrcunta  on  passages 
where  the  designations  of  them  occur. 

It  so  ha|^)ens,  that  the  apparently  mysterious  designations  of  time,  in 
the  passage  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made,  all  occur,  either  lite* 
fally  or  virtually,  in  the  book  oi  DanieL  Thus  the  forty  and  two  monthsi 
Bev.  11:  2.  13:  5;  the  1260  days,  Bev.  11:  3  and  12:  6;  the  time, 
times,  and  half  a  time,  Bev.  12: 14— all  of  them  —  3^  years  or  1260 
days— occur  in  the  form  of  ItW,  Hmes,  and  a  half  or  dividing  of  timef 
in  Dan.  7:  25  and  12:  7.  Must  the  interpreter  regard  these  designa- 
tions, in  the  book  before  u%  as  literal  or  as  iymbolical  f 

Most  interpreters  in  Geanany,  of  late^  have  leaned  to  the  symbolioal 
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;  as  did  Vitringa,  in  a  Hiore  ranote  period*  Lucke,  in  hit  Inttio- 
ducdon  to  the  Apocalj^ee  (§  59)^  appealing  to  Matt  24:  36  and  Acta 
1:  7,  which  declare  that  <  the  Father  alone  has  the  kno^edge  of  times 
and  seasons  in  his  power ;'  appealing  also  to  the  consideration,  that  no 
fixed  chronological  dates  are  an jwhere  lumed  at  in  the  Apocalypse,  from 
which  we  can  make  ont  a  reckoning  of  times  with  any  accuracy ;  then 
goes  on  to  say :  ^  These  oonsideradiHis  decide  fully  in  favour  of  the 
henneneutiGal  position,  that  ckrcmdogy  in  the  Apocalypse,  in  accordance 
with  the  design  <^  the  writer,  acts  only  a  very  subordinate  part,  and 
that  the  numbers  in  general  must  be  regarded,  and  interpreted,  merely 
as  iMx>phedc  symbols  of  general  relations  of  time  that  cannot  be  com- 
puted with  any  exactness."  p.  572.  In  like  manner  Ewald,  Steudel^ 
Bleek,  De  Wette,  and  many  others  have  decided,  in  regard  to  this  mat-' 
ter. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  the  days  of  Joseph  Mede,  most  commenta- 
tors in  the  English  world  have  made  each  of  the  1260  days  to  stand  for 
ytaf$^  and  striven  to  show  when  the  period  in  each  case  commences,  and 
of  course  vthen  it  terminates. 

This  last  opinicm  I  have  elsewhere  examined,*  and  shall  not  go  into 
any  discussion  of  it  here.  The  leading  considerations  respecting  it,  I 
would  hope  to  present  in  an  Excursus  on  the  passages  in  Revelation 
which  are  refenred  to  above.  I  will  only  say,  that  of  all  jthe  opinions 
ever  thrust  upon  the  hermeneutics  of  prophecy,  I  know  of  none  more 
ungrounded  or  untenable  than  this. 

In  a  different  way,  and  more  respectfully,  I  feel  obliged  to  speak  re- 
specting the  opinion  of  Liicke  and  others,  in  regard  to  the  tynnhoUcal 
designation  or  use  of  numbers  in  the  Apocalypse.  Such  a  use  is  made, 
times  almost  without  number,  of  sevens  and  tkreB^  and  in  some  measure 
of  ten,  and/arty,  and  one  thauwndj  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  partly  in 
the  New.  But  sudi  a  use  cannot  be  called  cmnmon  or  frequent,  in  re- 
gard to  any  numbers  excepting  three,  seven,  and  one  thousand.  We 
have  seen  above,  what  part  three  and  seven  act  in  the  form  and  struc- 
ture of  the  relative  parts  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  in  a  multitude  of  its 
sttbcrdinate  i^upings. 

But  in  the  case  before  us,  none  of  these  numbers  are  concemed. 
There  is  no  utue  loquendi^  therefore,  in  favour  of  the  position  taken  by 
Lficke,  unless  indeed  he  can  make  out  something  like  this  from  Dan.  7: 
25  and  12: 7*  My  conviction  however  is,  that  this  cannot  weU  be  dmie« 
The  Hmef  HmeSf  and  half  a  tmty  in  Daniel,  manifestly  api^y  in  a  literal 
sense  to  the  period  in  which  Antiochus  Epiphanes  penecuted  the  Jew% 
interrupted  Uie  temple-service,  and  profaned  the  sanctuary.  Moreover, 
the  Umitation  of  time  is  historically  true  and  con^ct.    If  then  a  sym* 

*  la  my  little  work  entitled  fltiilf  on  tk%  InUrfrtUidim  efPropkity, 
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bolic  use  only  is  made  by  John  of  the  period  just  named,  it  is  peculiar 
to  himself,  and  not  in  the  way  of  analogy.  The  passages  respecting  the 
three  and  a  half  years  of  drought  in  the  days  of  Elijah  (James  5:  17. 
Lake  4:  25),  look  somewhat  as  if  this  period  had  become  a  kind  of 
proverbial  or  symbolical  one ;  and  probably  such  a  usage  in  speech  may 
have  been  occasioned  by  Dan.  7:  25.  12:  7.  But  in  the  cases  before  us 
in  the  Apocalypse,  it  is  my  belief  that  a  just  exposition  of  the  passages 
that  are  concerned  with  the  designations  of  time,  in  this  book,  and  a 
proper  investigation  of  ancient  history,  will  show  that  the  writer  need 
not  be  understood  in  any  other  way  than  in  the  usual  and  literal  one. 
If  the  events  predicted  in  connection  with  these  periods  of  time  actually 
took  place,  (minute  accuracy  of  day$  in  such  a  case  is  not  to  be  expect- 
ed or  demanded),  then  what  good  objection  can  be  made  against  the 
literal  exegesis  of  the  designations  in  question?  None;* at  least  this 
seems  to  be  plain ;  for  what  rule  is  more  certain  in  hermeneutics,  than 
that  every  passage  is  to  be  literally  interpreted,  unless  there  is  some 
good  and  cogent  reason  why  it  cannot  be  ?  If  a  literal  interpretation 
should  make  a  sense  frigid,  inept,  impossible,  or  highly  improbable,  then 
it  must  be  abandoned.  But  in  the  case  before  us,  no  one  can  contend 
that  any  of  these  senses  would  be  deduced  from  the  text  by  a  literal 
interpretation.  Consequently  we  are  bound  to  follow  it.  And  we  are 
the  more  specially  bound  to  do  so,  because  number$  employed  in  the 
designations  of  time  cannot,  in  any  cases  of  usual  occurrence,  be  regard- 
ed as  tropical,  or  as  being  employed  only  in  the  way  of  symbol 

In  regard  to  a  few  of  the  cases  where  time  is  designated  in  the  Apoc- 
alypse, it  seems  plain  that  the  mere  literal  signification  is  not  to  be  rigidly 
insisted  on.     For  example ;  the  church  in  Smyrna  Bxe  told,  that  they 
shall  have  tribulation  ten  days,  Rev.  2:  10 ;  where  merely  a  very  short 
period  is  doubtless  meant.     The  locusts  that  come  up  from  the  bottom- 
less pit  are  to  torment  men^ve  months,  Rev.  9:  5 ;  where  the  usual  pe- 
riod in  which  the  natural  locusts  develope  themselves  is  designated^ 
while  the  figurative  sense  of  the  whole  passage  is  not  limited  in  this 
way,  i.  e.  the  figurative  locusts  are  not  restrained  wiAin  thsX  exact  pe- 
riod of  development,  but  the  writer  merely  signifies,  that  they,  like  the 
natural  locusts^  are  to  have  their  fcdl  and  appropriate  development.   The 
three  and  a  half  days,  m  which  the  two  witnesses  lie  dead  in  the  streets 
of  the  great  city,  Rev.  11: 11,  seem  to  receive  their  limitation  from  the 
three  and  a  half  years  so  frequency  employed  in  chap,  xi — xiii*    It  of 
course  designates  but  a  very  short  i>eriod,  one  within  which  the  oorpaei 
of  the  slain  would  not  putrefy  and  dissdve.    An  exact  and  literal  de- 
signation of  time  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  an  object  with  the  wii- 
ter,  in  such  cases  as  these. 

The  thousand  years  in  chap.  xx.  is  a  case  that  mi^t  admit  of  some 
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questioiL  The  frequent  use  of  a  thousand  yean  for  a  period  of  time 
long  and  in  its  nature  indefinite,  is  so  frequent  in  the  Scriptures,  that 
one  might  easily  rest  satisfied  with  such  a  use  in  the  case  before  us ; 
for  there  would  be  good  exegetical  ground  from  general  analogy.  In 
fact,  little  can  be  reasonably  said  against  such  an  iDter[Hretation.  After 
all,  however,  there  is  room  to  doubt  whether  the  writer  does  not  mean 
here,  as  in  chap,  xi— xiii,  to  be  literally  interpreted  in  regard  to  the  de- 
signation of  time.  My  belief  is,  that  the  analogy  of  the  book  itself  rather 
demands  a  literal  interpretation  in  this  case ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  ar- 
gument from  analogy  is  here  a  very  forcible  one.  The  instanee  of  the 
thousand  years  in  Rev.  xx,  is  in  many  respects  not  like  the  cases  re- 
specting Hms  in  Be  v.  xi — ^xiii.  And  even  in  regard  to  these  latter 
cases,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  no  one,  who  is  well  versed  in 
the  interpretation  of  prophetic  periods  in  general,  and  is  especially  con- 
versant with  the  uses  of  the  numbers  three  and  seven  in  the  Scriptures^ 
would  think  of  being  confined  to  the  exactness  of  a  day,  w  a  week,  or 
even  a  month,  in  the  designation  of  suck  periods  as  three  and  a  half 
years.  This  is  half  of  the  number  seven ;  and,  as  in  ail  cases  in  which 
such  numbers  are  employed  to  designate  time,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  thing  nice  regard  to  fractions  of  time  cannot  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected. 

This  may  suffice  at  present  for  the  topic  now  before  us.  There  is 
some  good  reason,  moreover,  as  I  may  with  propriety  suggest,  for  being 
explicit  and  somewhat  definite  here.  Every  one  who  is  conversant  with 
the  history  of  apocalyptic  interpretation  for  these  last  two  centuries,  must 
well  know  what  boundless  conjectures  have  been  indulged  about  the 
times  designated  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  what  airy  speculations  and  phan- 
tasies have  been  built  upon  them.  It  is  time  that  they  were  brought  to 
an  end. 

(5)  I  close  this  view  of  the  exegetical  principles  by  which  we  must 
be  guided  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse,  by  some  general  sug- 
gestions, which  are  not  indeed  of  a  novel  nature  (for  they  are  im- 
plied in  what  has  been  said),  but  still  are  important  and  easily  under- 
stood, although  they  require  experience  and  skill  in  order  that  a  right 
application  of  them  should  be  made.  These  suggestions  are,  that  while 
ail  allow  the  Apocalypse  to  be  a  book  of  symbols  throughout,  few  have 
preserved  a  happy  medium  in  explaining  them.  There  is  a  Scylla  and 
a  Charybdis  here.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  we  resolve  all  into  the  mere 
elements  of  Jewish  civil  history,  and  the  primary  triumphs  of  Chris- 
tianity over  Jewish  unbelief  and  obstinacy,  as  many  have  done ;  if  we 
can  find  (with  Eichbom  and  Herder)  the  two  witnesses  in  the  two  Jew- 
ish high  priests,  and  (with  Ztillig)  the  seven  hills  and  seven  kingt 
(of  Bev.  xvii.)  in  Jerusalem ;  then  we  must  make  onr  way  by  mere 
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Ibree  throogli  manj  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  book,  and  never 
can  be  satMed  that  we  have  obeyed  the  dictates  of  hennenentics.  And 
00  with  the  scheme  of  interpretation  which  makes  everything,  or  nearly 
everythmg,  in  the  book  refer  merely  to  the  destruction  of  the  heathen. 
These  two  schemes  are  different  and  opposite  methods  of  the  like  funda« 
mental  emr.  Another  and  not  less  important  error,  however,  is,  to  gen^ 
etaHsB  everything  in  the  book  to  snch  an  extent,  that  nothing  of  the  eon- 
ereU  remains.  The  wars,  the  battles,  the  famines,  etc,  are  not  only  ab* 
straety  bat  the  parties  or  agents  concerned  with  them  are  also  abstractions ; 
and  so,  all  vanishes  away  at  last  into  thin  air ;  or  if  it  be  an  object  of  vi* 
non  at  an,  it  is  one  which  is  seen  only  through  a  misty  atmosphere,  and 
with  great  indistinctness.  **  In  medio  tutissimus."  Ajll  sthbol  must 
HATB  SOMBTHINO  REAL  FOR  ITS  BASIS.  There  must  be  historic  factSy 
and  historic  existences,  concerned  with  such  a  series  of  symbols  as  are 
here  found.  But  individual  and  specific  events,  or  detcnU  of  invasions, 
battles,  famine,  pestilence,  and  the  like,  we  should  not  look  f<Mr,  because  it 
is  not  to  the  writer's  purpose  to  give  them ;  and  above  all  it  is  not  to  his 
purpose,  to  write  the  civil  or  natural  history  of  remote  ages.  The  wants 
and  woes  of  the  times  are  a  good  and  important  guide  to  the  interpreter, 
in  these  cases  of  danger.  Let  him  beware,  and  not  make  the  book  a 
mere  declamatory  hariolatian  on  the  one  hand,  nor,  on  the  other,  injure 
ft  by  giving  it  a  definiteness  in  respect  to  minute  historical  significancy, 
whidi  would  destroy  all  reasonable  ground  of  its  having  been  useful  to 
the  church  in  {ffimitive  times,  and  mar  all  prospect  of  its  religious  useful- 
ness in  after  ages. 

§  13.  Oriffinal  Readen  of  the  Apocalypsey  and  their  cireumstances. 

When  Paul  inscribes  his  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  Grala- 
tians,  Philippians,  etc.,  no  sober  critic  thinks  of  calling  in  question, 
whether  the  respective  churdies  which  he  addresses  had  a  real  exis- 
tence, nor  whether  Paul  meant  that  what  he  said  in  these  cases  should 
be  historically  interpreted.  It  would  be  deemed  quite  a  superfluous 
labour,  to  undertake  the  formal  task  of  vindicating  such  an  interpre- 
tation. 

Why  should  not  the  same  principles  be  applied  to  the  Apocalypse, 
which  is  introduced  by  epistles  addressed  to  seven  different  churches, 
and  which  purports  to  treat  of  matters  deeply  interesting  to  those 
churches  ?  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  when  the  Apocalypse  was 
written,  there  were  Christian  churches  at  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Pergamos, 
Thyatira,  Sardis,  Philadelphia,  and  Laodicea.  It  is  conceded  that 
John,  (whether  aposde  or  presbyter),  who  names  himself  as  the  author 
of  the  book,  lived  at  <xr  near  Ephesus  about  this  period.    Whoever  he 
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wasy  he  must  have  been  a  man  of  conspicuous  character  and  great  in- 
fluence. Such  a  book,  if  we  have  made  a  right  estimate  of  it  in  the 
preceding  pages,  never  came  from  any  ordinary  hand  or  common-place 
writer.  At  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  his  work,  he  earnestly  com- 
mends it  to  the  most  solemn  and  diligent  attention  of  the  churches  whom 
he  addresses,  and  guards  carefully  against  any  interpolations  or  abscis- 
sions of  it  All  this  looks  like  reality,  and  has  at  least  the  appearance 
of  much  earnestness,  and  of  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  churches. 

Would  any  simple-minded  and  unsophisticated  reader  ever  think  of 
putting  all  this  to  the  account  of  mere  symbol,  or  of  profound  mysticism  ? 
Never,  as  it  seems  to  me,  would  such  a  thought  enter  his  mind.  It  is 
only  after  the  body  of  the  work  has  been  read,  and  many  symbolic  and 
dark  and  difficult  passages  have  been  found  there,  that  any  reader  begins 
to  devise  some  mystic  exegesis  for  the  prologue  and  epilogue  of  this  book. 

I  shall  merely  glance  at  some  of  the  efforts  that  have  been  made,  to 
put  a  mystical  interpretation  on  the  proem  in  question.  It  has  become 
unnecessary,  at  last,  to  canvass  at  any  great  length  the  extravagant  posi- 
tions that  have  been  taken  and  defended  with  not  a  little  zeal,  in  days 
that  are  past 

The  earliest  commentator  on  the  Apocalypse,  whose  work  is  extant, 
is  Yictorinus,  bishop  of  Petavio,*  who  deceased  about  A.  D.  303,  and 
who  therefore  was  a  contemporary  of  Irenaeus.  His  work  written  in 
Latin,  although  doubtless  interpolated  and  changed  here  and  there,  still 
preserves,  as  is  more  generally  conceded,  the  great  outlines  of  thought, 
which  it  originally  exhibited.  On  p.  415,  Yictorinus  says:  <<What 
John  addresses  to  one  church,  he  addresses  to  alL  Paul  has  first  taqght 
us,  that  there  are  seven  churches  in  the  whole  world,  and  that  the  seven 
churches  named  mean  the  church  catholic  That  John  might  observe 
the  same  method,  he  has  not  exceeded  the  number  of  seven  churches." 
What  Yictorinus  means  in  respect  to  Paul,  is,  that  by  writing  to  seven 
churches,  and  only  to  seven,  he  has  taught  us  that  all  the  churches  are 
comprehended  in  this  number ;  and  hence  he  deduces  the  principle,  that 
John,  when  he  names  seven  churches,  means,  in  the  same  way  as  Paul, 
to  comprise  all  the  churches  in  the  world. 

In  this  view  of  the  number  seven,  as  thus  employed  by  John,  Tico- 
nius  Afer  of  the  fourth  century,  and  Arethas  of  Cappadocia  who  belong- 
ed to  the  sixth,  accord ;  as  many  other  interpreters  in  ancient  and  modem 
times  have  also  done.  But  still  there  is  some  variety  of  opinion  among 
interpreters  of  this  class.  The  distinguished  abbot  Joachim  (Cent  12), 
Grotius,  Yitringa,  and  others,  suppose  the  various  states  of  the  seven 
churches  in  Asia,  to  designate  the  various  conditions  in  which  the 

*  See.  in  fiiblioth.  Mai.  Patrum,  Tom.  III.  p.  414  leq. 
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church  of  Christ  will  suooeasivelj  be,  down  to  the  end  of  the  wofid  ; 
see  Vitr.  in  Apoc.  p.  32.  But  eTOii  among  thoae  who  defend  this  last 
peculiar  and  m^$tie  sense  of  the  epistle  to  the  seven  churches,  there  is 
not  an  entire  concord  of  views.  One  class,  for  example,  hold  that  the 
interpretation  is  to  be  purely  and  solelj  mystical ;  and  these  assign  even 
to  the  proper  names  employed  in  the  epistles  to  the  seven  churches,  a 
mystical  meaning.  Thus  lf4aia  is  said  to  mean  elatioj  a  symbolical 
designation  for  the  race  of  man  which  is  elevated ;  "Efpeeog  means  re- 
missionj  »»  a(f€<s$^,  and  so  means  the  who  has  remitted  herjirst  love^  etc. ; 
£}WQva  means  the  excellent  wyrrh^perfume  of  the  crossy  etc. ;  and  thus 
through  the  whole  circle  of  the  seven  names.  In  this  way,  there  is  no 
vestige  left  of  any  special  relation  of  the  Apocalypse  to  the  churches  of 
Asia.  But  another  class  of  the  mystical  interpreters,  justly  apprehend- 
ing that  such  egregious  trifling  as  this  can  never  be  rendered  toleraUe  to 
the  community  of  critics,  have  conceded  that  there  is  a  literal  sense, 
which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  in  the  addresses  and  inscriptions  to 
the  churches ;  while,  as  they  aver,  there  is  also  a  secondary  and  mys- 
tical sense  which  is  by  far  the  more  noble  and  excellent,  inasmuch  as  it 
has  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  churches  down  to  the  end  of  time. 

Vitringa  has  attempted  to  defend  this  last  position  at  length,  in  his 
Ck>mmentary  on  Rev.  1:  20.  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  examine  his 
arguments  at  length  in  respect  to  this  matter.  Suffice  it  merely  to  sug- 
gest a  fiew  hints.  (1)  The  do^ihle  sense  which  Vitringa  assumes,  is 
wholly  inadmissible,  on  any  grounds  of  sober  and  rational  exegesis. 
(2)  If  the  states  of  the  church  univenal  are  represented  by  the  seven 
epistles,  then  are  they  inconsistent  with  each  other,  and  even  contradic- 
tory. To  avoid  this,  Vitringa  assumes  that  they  are  successive.  But 
what  is  there  elsewhere  in  all  the  Bible  to  show,  that  the  church  is  suc- 
cessively to  put  on  the  phases  of  character  here  indicated ;  and  specially, 
to  show  that  her  last  state,  near  the  end  of  time,  and  after  all  her  ene- 
mies are  conquered,  will  be  like  to  tliat  of  the  church  at  Laodicea? 
The  whole  structure  of  such  an  edifice  must  be  regarded  as  a  mere  cas- 
tle in  the  air.  It  is  indeed  the  offspring  of  nothing  but  imagination ; 
for  there  is  not  one  word  in  the  prologue  or  epilogue  of  the  Apocalypse, 
adapted  to  establish  any  conclusions  of  this  kind,  or  to  favour  the  indul- 
gence of  such  imaginations.  The  whole  is  mere  gratuitous  assumption ; 
assnmptioD,  moreover,  which  in  no  sense  whatever  adds  to  the  signifi- 
cancy,  the  dignity,  or  the  importance  of  the  Apocalypse.  John,  when 
he  addressed  the  seven  churdies  of  Asia,  expected,  and  might  well  ex- 
pect, that  what  he  said  to  those  churches  would  apply  and  be  profitable 
to  ail  other  churches,  just  ao  far  as  the  circumstances  of  other  churches 
should  resemble  those  of  the  Christians  in  Asia.  The  case  is  of  exacdy 
the  iama  natuva  as  that  of  Paul's  ^nstles.    These  are  addressed  to  pai^ 
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tKNthur  churchee ;  they  are  adapted  to  their  wants  and  woes,  their  errors 
and  their  virtues,  their  dangers  and  their  trials,  their  outward  pressures 
and  their  inward  struggles.  Of  course,  inasmuch  as  men,  and  Chris- 
tians^ are  essentially  the  same  in  all  ages,  so  the  admonitions  and  in* 
structioiis  of  Paul,  with  very  few  exceptions,  will  be  useful,  and  in  this 
sense  adapted,  to  all  generations  down  to  the  end  of  time.  Even  so 
with  the  Apocalyptic  epistles.  Consequently  the  mode  of  exegesis 
which  regards  them  as  originally  addressed  to  specific  churches,  does 
not  abate  in  any  degree  from  the  highest  usefulness  which  can  be  as- 
signed to  them.  No  ground  of  interpretation  which  is  firm,  can  make 
them  applicable  and  useful  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  beyond  the 
line  now  drawn.  None  can  make  them  more  useful  within  that  line, 
than  the  one  just  proposed.  Mysticism  is  quite  out  of  place,  in  such  a 
matter  as  this.  All  there  is  about  it,  which  has  any  appearance  of  the 
mystical  or  the  symbolical,  is,  that  just  seven  churches,  and  no  more,  are 
addressed.  Other  churches  there  were  in  that  near  neighbourhood. 
There  were  churches  at  Colosse,  at  Magnesia,  at  Tralles;  doubtless 
there  were  churehes  also  at  other  i^aoes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  the 
seven  churches  addressed ;  but  John  has  named  only  seven.  Some 
reason  for  this  there  was,  beyond  a  doubt  It  might  be  the  fact,  that 
J<^  was  more  acquainted  with  those  seven  churches,  than  with  others. 
It  might  be,  that  the  seven  were  more  considerable  and  numerous.  It 
might  be,  that  they  were  in  greater  need  of  admonition,  or  encourage- 
ment«  Or,  (what  is  far  more  probable  still),  severij  and  only  so  many, 
may  have  been  named,  because  the  sevenfold  divisions  and  groups  of 
various  kinds  and  of  various  objects,  constitute  a  conspicuous  feature  in 
the  form  of  the  Apocal3rpse  throughout  It  would  even  have  been  incon- 
gruous with  the  rest  of  the  book,  had  more  than  seven  churches  been 
addressed.  One  has  only  to  become  familiar  with  the  structure  of  the 
book,  and  all  necessity  of  argument  in  this  case  is  superseded.  Nothing 
more  is  requbite  than  to  suppose,  that  the  number  is  limited  to  seven 
merely  for  the  sake  of  congruity ;  and  that  so  many,  moreover,  are  ad- 
dressed, in  order  that  all  the  usual  varieties  of  condition  and  character, 
among  the  Christians  of  that  time,  should  be  brought  under  the  writer's 
inspection  and  receive  appropriate  counsel  from  him.  When  Luke 
wrote  his  Goapei  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  although  he  did  so  in 
particular  for  the  sake  of  Theophilus,  does  any  one  suppose,  that  he  de- 
signed that  his  books  should  be  confined  within  a  circle  so  nanrow  ?  Or 
did  Paol,  when  be  wrote  to  the  Bomans,  Corinthians,  or  others,  design 
or  wish  that  his  epistles  should  be  confined  within  the  limits  of  those  re- 
spective drardies  ?  If  such  a  tbmg  may  be  imagined,  it  cannot  well  be 
believed. .  Even  so  with  John.  There  may  be,  there  doubtless  was, 
good  reason  why  bis  book  should  be  peculiariy  addressed  to  seven 
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churches ;  but  there  was  and  is  good  reason,  whj  what  he  has  written 
should  enure  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  churches. 

Mystical  interpretation,  then,  is  out  of  place  here.  The  natural  and 
obvious  sense  of  words  is  never  to  be  departed  from,  when  the  meaning 
18  significant,  congruous,  accordant  with  historical  facts,  and  worthy  oi 
the  cause  of  Christianity  and  of  the  writer.  All  these  requisitiims  are 
answered  by  the  simple  historical  interpretation  of  proper  names  and 
places,  as  exhibited  in  the  inscriptions  of  John's  seven  epistles.  And 
such  being  the  case,  further  dispute  in  relation  to  the  subject  would 
seem  to  be  superfluous. 

I  pass  on,  then,  to  other  topics ;  but  I  must  not  pass,  however,  with- 
out briefly  adverting  beforehand  to  the  peculiar  views  of  Herder  and 
Harenberg,  who  have  distinguished  themselves  so  much  by  writing  upon 
the  Apocalypse.  In  particular.  Herder  refers  everything,  in  the  body 
of  the  work,  to  the  destruction  of  Judea  and  Jerusalem.  But  then 
comes  the  problem :  How  could  John  address  to  seven  churches  in  Asia, 
what  was  intended  for  the  churches  of  Jtidea  f  His  solution  is  curious. 
He  says,  that  ^  the  sending  of  the  book  to  Palestine  was  unnecessary, 
because  the  discourse  of  our  Saviour  respecting  the  desbiiction  of  Jeru- 
salem was  well  known  there  already ;  and  then  the  additional  disclosures 
in  the  Apocalypse  respecting  troubles  and  sufferings  yet  to  come,  would 
have  tormented  and  discouraged  the  churches  there ;'  Maran  Atha,  p. 
281  seq.  One  can  scarcely  credit  the  testimony  of  his  eyes,  when  he 
reads  such  a  passage  in  Herder.  So  then,  John's  attempt  to  write  a 
book  in  order  to  encourage,  animate,  and  console  Christians,  was  a  fail^ 
ure ;  and  had  it  been  sent  to  the  place  for  which  it  was  designed,  would 
have  done  more  harm  than  good !  It  follows  of  course,  that  John  must 
have  been  very  pooriy  employed  in  writing  it ;  and  moreover,  he  must 
have  be^i  a  very  different  sort  of  a  writer,  from  the  John  whom  Herder 
has  characterized  as  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse. 

Harenberg  also  avers,  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  for  Hebrew 
Christians  at  Jerusalem^  and  that  all  the  leading  parts  of  it  have  respect 
only  to  Palestine.  The  book  ever3rwhere  presupposes  readers,  he  says, 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  with  all  the  Jew- 
ish rites,  ceremonies,  and  Cabbala.  And  when  the  question  forces  itself 
upon  him :  Why  then  did  John  address  the  seven  chvrchee  of  Asia  f 
he  has  a  most  singular  answer  to  give.  ^  The  Jews  of  Asia,'  says  he, 
'had  at  Jerusalem  separate  schools  and  synagogues.  The  ground  on 
which  these  stood,  was  named  Ajsia.  The  number  of  schools  upon  that 
ground  was  seven ;  and  these  bore,  respectively,  the  names  which  ap* 
pear  in  the  inscriptions  to  the  seven  epistles ;  like  the  £n^ish  schools 
at  Bome,  in  the  dth  century,  which  bore  the  names  of  the  Heptarchy;' 
Ediklarung,  etc,  p.  67  seq.    To  r^ute  this,  no  reader  will  now  require. 
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If  men  wko  have  studied  the  Apocalypse  so  mnch  as  Herder  and  Ha- 
renberg,  and  done  so  much  to  explain  and  vindicate  it  in  varioos  re^ 
spects,  are  driven  to  such  conceits,  in  order  to  save  their  peculiar  theory 
respecting  the  inteipretation  of  the  book,  it  is  enough  to  show  that  their 
theory  cannot  be  oorrect.  Indeed  it  lies  upon  the  face  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, that,  after  the  dose  of  chap,  xi,  another  power  than  that  of  the 
Jews  is  concerned,  and  another  country  than  that  of  Palestine. 

In  a  word,  neither  the  state  of  facts,  nor  the  laws  of  interpretation, 
require  or  even  permit  us  to  suppose,  Uiat  the  original  readers  to  whom 
the  Apocalypse  was  addressed,  were  other  and  different  from  those  who 
are  named  in  the  inscription  of  the  book.  With  all  tender  affection  and 
earnestness  the  writer  greets  them ;  to  them  he  commends  the  reading 
and  study  of  his  book ;  and  on  them  he  makes  the  most  solemn  injunc- 
tion neither  to  add  to  nor  detract  from  it.  What  good  reason  now  can 
any  one  give,  for  supposing  all  this  to  be  a  mere  imaginary  and  sym* 
bolic  matter  ?  John  wrote  for  somebody ;  he  had  readers ;  and  his 
work  itself  assigns  the  place  where  he  lived,  and  the  near  neighbourhood 
of  it,  as  the  cirde  witlun  which  he  first  of  all  designed  to  exert  an  in- 
fluence by  writing  his  book.  Can  anything  be  more  natural,  more  pro- 
bable, more  easy  to  be  believed,  than  that  the  Apocalypse  has  given  a 
true  account  with  respect  to  the  orig^al  readers,  and  the  places  where 
they  lived? 

What  is  there,  moreover,  in  the  contents  of  the  book,  which  prevents 
our  giving  entire  credit  to  the  account  which  the  Apocalypse  itself  ob* 
viously  appears  to  give  of  all  these  matters  ?  Will  it  be  said,  that  the 
Asiatic  Jews  had  little  concern  with  the  persecutions  or  the  destiny  of 
Judea?  This  cannot  be  true.  All  the  great  cities  of  Asia  Minor  were 
full  of  Jews.  Many  of  these,  even  of  the  Christian  party,  went  up  to 
the  yearly  feasts,  because  they  still  clave  to  the  law  of  Moses.  All  had 
much  sympathy  jfbr  the  land  of  their  fathers — ^i.  e.  for  the  holy  land  and 
the  holy  temple.  Personal  annoyance  of  Hebrew  Christians  from 
abroad,  when  they  visited  Palestine  in  the  days  of  persecution,  was  in 
all  probability  not  an  uncommon  thing.  At  any  rate,  Hebrew  Chris* 
ttans  abroad  must  sympathize  deeply  with  those  in  their  native  country, 
who  were  the  subjects  of  a  bloody  persecution.  Asiatic  Christians, 
therefore,  would  be  highly  interested  readers  of  the  Apocalypse^  and 
particularly  <^  that  part  of  it  which  has  respect  to  Palestine.  If  any 
one,  now,  will  reverse  the  case,  and  make  the  supposition,  that  the  He- 
brew Christians  of  Palestine  are  addressed ;  then,  on  the  saine  ground, 
we  might  ask :  What  intvest  could  they  have  in  diap.  xii — ^zix  ?  But 
in  neither  case  would  this  be  anything  more  than  a  mere  show  of  ai^gu- 
meoU  We  oaimot  suppose,  with  any  probability,  that  John  expected 
or  dengned  that  his  iraA.  shouki  be  limited  only  to  one  circle  of  rsaders. 
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It  miut  8000  luiTe  been  somewliat  widdj  diffbsed,  on  aoooont  of  the 
deeply  interesting  sobjectB  of  which  it  treated ;  8o  that  whoever  the 
original  readen  were,  it  matten  not,  except  merdy  as  the  qnestion  is 
connected  with  historical  criddsm.  In  regaid  to  this,  however,  the 
qoestion  is  one  of  great  importance.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  everything 
of  this  natnre,  L  e.  everything  whidi  respects  the  readers,  or  the  place 
OT  the  time  of  the  writing,  is  natural  and  probaUe,  skepticism  in  regard 
to  the  book  becomes  less  and  less  excnsaUe. 

Tet  one  thing,  it  is  said,  is  wanting  in  respect  to  the  Asiatic  diorcfaes. 
The  Apocalypse  was  written  abont  A«  D.  68,  when  persecution  was  in- 
deed carried  oo  at  Borne  with  great  fury ;  but  not  in  the  prtmneei  of 
the  Roman  empire.  Consequently  there  is  <mly  an  apprehended  or  a»* 
ticipative  persecution  to  be  found  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  writer 
merely  fortifies  his  readers  against  the  days  of  trial  which  he  supposes 
tf«  coming. 

Of  late  this  opinion  has  become  somewhat  frequent  Neander,  Lucke, 
Gieseler,  and  others  appear  to  favour  it^  But  I  cannot  persuade  my- 
self that  such  a  position  is  well-founded.  The  opinion  that  the  perse- 
cution b^an  at  Borne  in  A«  D.  64,  and  that  it  qufead  and  heeame  ^ene^ 
nd  in  ike  pramncee^  was  the  prevailing  opinion  of  antiquity.  In  mod- 
em  times  it  has  had  strenuous  and  aUe  defenders.  Baldwin,  in  his 
(hmm.  ad  Edicta  hnper.;  Launoius,  in  his  IXeserL  ad  loe.  Sulpit 
Seven  ;  Dodwell,  in  his  DiuertL  Cypr. ;  and  Mosheim,  in  his  HitL  JSee.j 
and  also  in  his  larger  work  JDe  Bebm  (JkritL  etc. ;  as  also  many  others, 
defend  the  ancient  opinion.  This  is  not  the  place  minutely  to  pursue  a 
historical  investigation  respecting  it ;  for  the  authors  named,  or  at  least 
some  of  them,  may  be  easily  consulted.  In  the  sequd,  however,  I  shall 
advert  to  a  few  passages  of  ancient  testimony.  What  I  would  say  here 
is,  that  the  evidoioes  of  a  wide  spread  persecution  of  Qiristians,  before 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  among  the  Boman  proviilcas,  seems  to  be  plain 
and  frequent,  not  only  in  the  Apocalypse,  but  in  the  Epistles  of  the 
New  Testament  The  Apocalypse  commences  with  a  statement,  that 
the  writer  is  in  exile  at  Patmos,  <<on  account  of  the  word  of  God  and 
the  testhnony  of  Jesus  Christ,*'  Bev.  1:  9.  The  church  at  Ephesus  is 
conmiended  for  its  patience  and  endurance  of  evil,  and  a  peculiar  reward 
is  promised  to  Mm  that  moereomeUi  in  the  great  contest  that  is  supposed 
to  be  going  on,  8s  3,  7.  The  chureh  at  Smyrna  is  spoken  of  as  in  a 
suffering  state,  and  as  exposed  to  be  oast  into  prison  by  Satan,  2:  10. 
The  church  at  Pergamoe  dwdOs  where  Satan  has  his  seat,  and  has  al- 
ready witnessed  the  death  of  the  ftithfol  martyr  Anttpas,  2:  13.  To 
the  church  at  PUAsdelphia  the  promise  is  made,  that  they  shall  be  kqit 
in  the  hour  of  triai  that  it  eondng  upon  ali  ike  w^rldf  3: 10.  In  every 
case,  the  dose  of  the  epistle  to  each  church  contains  a  premise  tip  n- 
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K«$»««,  to  km  who  %$  victory  via.  in  tlie  great  oontast  which  was  evidently 
going  on.  All  the  writer's  earnest  waraingg,  counsels,  and  encourage- 
ments, appear  to  have  their  basis  mainlj  in  such  a  state  of  things.  The 
very  structure  and  theme  of  the  whole  book  indicates  the  same  state. 
What  is  all  the  struggle,  and  what  are  all  the  victories  ?  The  strug- 
g^  is  with  persectUon;  the  victories  are  over  the  enemies  and  the 
wasters  of  the  church,  first  in  Palestine,  then  through  the  Bcnnish  em- 
pire. Accordingly  the  great  army  presented  in  chap,  vi,  is  the  symbol 
of  destruction  to  the  persecutors  of  the  church.  This  is  made  definitely 
certain,  by  Rev.  6: 10,  II.  Verse  11  indeed  renders  it  certain,  that 
when  the  book  was  written,  or  at  any  rate  when  the  vision  was  seen, 
the  persecution  was  then  going  on,  and  many  more  martyrs  were  still  to 
be  made.  This  would  decide  against  putting  off  the  composition  of  the 
book  until  after  Nero's  death,  in  case  it  respects  persecution  out  of  Pa- 
lestbe ;  for  all  agree,  that  persecution  ceased  immediately,  in  the  Ro- 
man empire,  after  the  death  of  Neio.  But  here,  persecution  in  Jtuiea 
is  the  theme  of  the  writer.  Chap.  xi.  represents  a  scene  of  persecution 
in  the  very  last  stages  of  the  war  in  Palestine ;  for  the  writer  evidently 
means  by  this  representation,  to  show  the  aggravated  guilt  of  the  Jews, 
and  how  well  they  deserved  the  punishment  infficted  upon  them.  In 
chap,  xii,  Satan,  having  been  foiled  in  his  attempt  to  destroy  the  Sa- 
viour, is  exhibited  as  greatly  enraged  against  Christians,  and  woe  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  is  predicted,  by  reason  of  his  enmity.  In  chap, 
ziii.  we  find  Satan,  the  beast,  and  the  false  {Mrophet,  all  combined  to  op- 
press, persecute,  and  destroy  Christians.  Some  of  them  are  sent  into 
exile,  and  some  are  slain  with  the  sword,  13: 10.  I  can  scarcely  doubt, 
that  in  this  passage  John  touches  his  own  case,  and  threatens  a  violent 
death  to  Nero  because  of  his  bloody  persecutions.  Rome  is  presented 
in  17:  6,  as  ^^  dn^iJken  with  the  blood  of  the  saints  and  with  the  blood  of 
the  muctjn  of  J^ksus."  And  when  her  destruction  comes,  apostles  and 
prophets  are  called  to  rejoice  that  God  hath  avenged  them  on  her — her 
who  had  so  long,  persecuted  and  destroyed  the  church.  Interspersed 
everywhere  -are  passages,  which  show  a  deep  feeling  on  the  sulject  of 
present  and  urgent  persecution.  The  martyrs  who  reoiain  steadfast  un- 
to death,  or  (as  the  writer  expresses  himself)  die  in  the  Lord,  are  pro- 
nouBced  peculiarly  blessed,  14: 13.  To  crown  all,  the  first  resurrection, 
the  living  and  reigning  with  Christ  a  thousand  years,  is  held  out  as  the 
peculiar  reward  of  those,  who  are  h^teaded  for  the  witneee  of  Jetue  cmd 
for  the  word  of  Godj  20:  4.  And  when  the  awful  curse  is  borought  to 
view,  which  will  rest  on  those  that  are  excluded  from  the  new  Jerusa- 
lem, the  yeorfu/  and  uneonfidingy  i,  e.  those  who  have  renounced  Chris- 
tianity in  the^AJ  of  trial  by  persecutions,  are  placed  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  condemned,  21:  t»    la  faet,  at  the  very  oetset,  the  writer^  in 


Btadng  bv  exile  to  Ftfnos,  dedues  Ani  1» 

and  >  gy/jwifiwife  m  the  same  with  Aose 

word ;  Cfaristians  were  Bnflering 

nor  m  wefl  as  at  Borne.     The  whole  manoer  and  master  of  the 

Wpee.  then,  beais  the  moet  indelifale  marks  cf  barui^  oriszoated 

ar  peneewiiome^  L  e.  wfailgt  penecntioa  wk  nziog:     There  k  bd 

Car  mistake  in  this  matter.     Of  euuiae*  if  wrinen  beCore  the 

cf  Jerusalem,  as  it  evidentlj  was,  it  most  hare  been  writteB  wider  Xe- 

io*s  reign.  L  e.  beiof«  the  penecntion  eeased ;  for  it  did 

diatelT  after  his  death. 

When  Peter  wrote  his  first  eptstle  to  the  regions  of 

of  the  most  dirtant  ones,  persecution  was  then  and  there 
is  pWn  from  1  Pet.  1:  6.  7.  2:  2<X  21.  9:  14  17.  4:  I,  7, 
13 — 19.  5:  9.  JaBMS.  who  seeiu  to  hare  addreaaed  fon^  Hebrew 
in  gumaL  begins  with  eoonsid  to  those  who  are  5obje«ted  to 
trials^  1:  2—4 ;  and  to  this  eondition  he  afterwards  adreTt^  2:  6L 
5:  6-^11.  Diaclosares  of  a  similar  nature  are  not  wauiiag  in  Pkols 
latest  epistles ;  e.  g.  the  second  to  Timothr  and  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews; chapw  X.  xiL  (that  is.  allowing  their  geDuinen^).  and  in  some 
others.  The  persecntioQs  elsewhere  mentioned  br  PanL  are  paitial  and 
local,  for  ther  belong  to  earlier  periods^ 

Soch  is  the  tenor  of  mo?t  of  the  later  portions  of  the  New  Testament. 
No  wonder  that  EwahL  after  adTening  to  the  reeeni  *<p"»*Mi  that  Ne- 
lo^s  persecution  wa»  fimited  to  the  citj  of  Borne*  sajs.  in  respect  to  its 
ymera/  extensaon.  espeaaUr  in  Asia  lfinor«  that  **  the  proofr  of  it  are 
so  manifest.  «f  fm^jwrt  dmiitemmg  mm  appantAT  p^  2. 

The  eaiiier  Christian  hiftories  hare  perished,  so  that  we  cannot  draw 
liom  them  diiectli  anr  confirmation  of  the  views  that  have  now  been 
giTca.  Eosefains  (IL  25>  has  ontr  a  short  paragra|lh  on  the  persecn- 
tion  of  Nero.  He  speaks  of  him  as  the  enemy  of  tiie  Christian  reli- 
gion* and  the  fir^t  of  the  Roman  emperors  who  persecuted  it ;  and  then 
he  describes  the  martrrdom  of  Ptol  and  of  Peter  under  Nero*s  reign. 
In  his  accoont  of  the  persecatioa  of  Domitian  (lEL  17).  hesajs  that 
this  emperor  was  the  follower  of  Nero  in  his  hatred  and  persecution  of 
ChrisHans,  and  that  he  wm  die  second  who  persecuted  the  chnrdi. 
Neither  here,  nor  in  the  prece£ng  aceomit,  does  Ensebhis  give  miy  ex- 
press limitation  to  the  peraecntions  of  either  emperor,  bat  speaks  of 
both  in  the  same  general  war.  SolpiciDS  Sererns.  however,  about  A.  D. 
iOK,  in  his  Historiae  Sacnte  (IL  2X).  speaks  of  Nero  as  first  endeav- 
ouring to  extinguish  the  name  of  Christians.  After  rebting  the  destruc- 
tion of  mauT  at  Nero's  eommand.  br  wild  beasts,  by  crucifixion,  and  bjr 
fire,  he  goes  on  to  swr,  thrt  ^the  [Christtan]  r^igion  was  forbidden  bj 
the  f  aw  Ilia  n>  of  kwa  (datis  fegbos) ;  and,  bf  e&ta  published  (edictis 
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propositis),  ft  wa»»hiirfiil  fiur  no  one  openly  to  be  a  Ghrisdm,'*  Qh, 
cap.  29). 

It  has  been  disputed,  whether  Nero  did  in  fact  issne  any  edicts  of  the 
character  here  described.  But  we  have  a  much  earlier  authority  than 
Sulpictus  for  this.  *^  ConsuHte  eammeiUaries  vestros,"  says  Tertullian; 
**iOic  reperietis  primum  Neronem  in  banc  [Ohristianam]  sectam,  torn 
maxime  Romae  orientem,  Gaesariano  gladio  ferocisse;  Apolog.  adv. 
Gentes,  cap.  Y.  Does  not  the  word  cornmentariai  here  plainly  mean 
the  same  thing  as  the  edicts  mentioned  by  Sulpicius  ?*  Orosins,  who 
was  a  contemporary  of  Jerome  and  Augustine  and  much  respected  by 
them,  (as  was  Sulpicius  also),  says  in  his  Historiae  (VIL  7) :  [Nero] 
'*  first  persecuted  Christians  at  Rome  by  torture  and  death,  and  he  cotn^ 
manded  that  in  all  the  provincbs  they  should  be  tormented  hy  the  like 
persecution^  He  even  laboured  to  extirpate  the  very  name  of  Chris- 
tians, and  slew  the  apostles  of  Christ,  Peter  by  crucifixion,  and  Paul  by 
the  sword.'*  Indeed,  nothing  can  be  more  probable  than  this  account  of 
Orosins,  confirmed  by  Tertullian  and  Sulpicius.  The  character  of  Ne- 
ro is  a  good  voucher  for  the  poesilrility,  or  rather  the  probability,  of  such 


*  That  Ugikms  and  edietis  meta  the  sviie  thbijr,  in  the  extract  from  Salpiciiu 
above,  aa  commeiUarios  in  this  pauage  of  Tertullian,  there  is  scarcely  any  room 
for  doubt.  Both  the  words  Edictum  and  CommenUtrii  were  used  in  a  wide  sense. 
Among  the  Romans,  the  edict  of  the  Piaetor  meant  tlie  system  of  rales  which  he 
proclaimed,  when  entering  on  his  office,  as  his  guide  in  the  administration  of  its 
duties.  In  allusion  to  this,  other  magistrates  called  some  of  their  proclamations 
eOets  ;  so  that  the  Roman  historians  speak  of  the  Uiets  of  kings,  consuls,  dicta* 
tors,  censors,  tribunes,  quaestors,  etc.  It  is  much  the  same  with  CmnmtntariL 
At  first  this  word  meant  mevMirs  of  any  individual  \  then  it  was  used  in  the  ex- 
tended sense  of  memorahilia^  and  applied  to  short  notes  of  a  discourse,  extracts 
from  any  book,  etc.  Finally  the  Acta  PMica^  or  public  registers  of  the  city,  were 
ealled  commemiMtU.  la^j  speaks  of  the  eommentarii  of  king  Nuroa;  and  Cicero, 
of  the  commentaries  ikf  kings,  of  Caesar,  etc. ;  evidently  meaning  ordinances,  rules, 
memoranda  of  things  to  be  done,  etc.  In  Uiis  way  we  may  easily  see  how  Nero 
could  persecute  Christians  without  any  formal  law  of  the  Senate  to  this  purpose ; 
(for  we  read  of  no  such  law  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  nor,  of  course,  do  we  hear 
anything  of  its  repeat  after  the  death  of  Nero).  Nero  was  by  office  the  supreme 
Executive  of  the  State.  According  to  the  Twelve  Tables  only  the  religie  lieiia 
WIS  lawful  for  a  Roman  citizen,  or  any  one  dwelling  in  the  Roman  prarinces. 
Nero,Jtherefore,  by  an  edict  as  supreme  minister  of  Justice,  or  by  esmiiKiilarit  in 
his  notes  for  the  use  of  executive  officers,  could  wage  a  war  of  extermination 
Bgainst  Christians  without  any  difficulty.  But  as  such  an  edict  or  commentary 
was  merely  and  only  personal,  and  belonged  not  to  proper  legislation  but  to  the 
Executive,  his  death  wonld  of  course  annul  it,  unless  his  successor  chose  to  con- 
tinue it  But  as  Galba  did  not  wish  to  persecute  Christians,  the  matter,  alrieady 
become  very  odions  by  reason  of  the  horrid  orifcUies  that  had  been  practised,  was 
dropped  of  course  when  he  succeeded  Nero.  The  deep  silence  of  ecclesiastical 
historians  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  persecution  of  Nero  commenced  and' 
terminated,  is  my  apology  for  this  long  note  of  explanation. 
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a  measure.  Moreover  the  war  against  Jodea  had  everTwhere  roused 
up  the  enmity  of  the  heathen  against  the  hated  race  of  the  Hebrews. 
The  Jews,  in  many  places,  were  seditious  and  tumultuous.  And  as 
thej  were,  at  that  earlj  period,  confounded  with  the  Christians  by  most 
or  all  of  the  heathen  nations,  and  had  always  been  the  objects  of  enmity 
and  scorn  and  contempt  on  the  part  of  the  heathen,  nothing  can  be  more 
probable,  than  that  the  Roman  provinces  would  follow  the  example  of 
the  capital ;  specially  after  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  war.  In 
addition  to  all  this,  Christianity  was  uncompromising  with  everything 
pertaining  to  idolatry  and  polytheism.  The  heathen  priests  were,  in 
particular,  exceedingly  jealous  of  Christians,  and  much  enraged  against 
them.  Most  graphically  is  this  feature  c^  the  times  depicted,  by  the 
symbol  of  the  second  beast  in  Rev.  xiii.  If  any  one  needs  oonfirmatiozi 
of  these  declarations  respecting  the  state  of  things  in  regard  to  the  Jew% 
he  may  consult  Jahn's  Hebrew  Commonwealth,  §  135  seq.  Jost,  Ge* 
Behichte  der  Israeliten,  IL  p.  295  seq.  320  aec^ 

When  all  the  considerations  thus  brought  to  view  are  combined,  can 
it  be  possible  to  doubt  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  in  <<  tioublous 
times,"  in  the  midst  of  furious  persecution,  and  when  Christianity  greatly 
needed  encouragement,  consolation,  and  admonition  ?  The  whole  book 
bears  throughout  the  stamp  of  such  an  impression. 

Thus  much  for  the  state  oi  things,  which  attended  and  occasioned  the 
writing  <^  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me,  after  having  said 
so  much  on  this  subject,  to  dwell  upon  the  object  to  he  cdmed  cU,  or  the 
end  to  he  attained,  in  the  writing  of  the  Revelation.  Already  has  this 
topic  been  brought  to  view,  and  in  eome  good  degree  anticipated,  in 
p.  155  seq.  above.  Only  a  few  considerations  more  need  to  be  added 
here. 

I  may  repeat  here  what  I  have  already  had  occsaftn  to  say  more 
than  once,  viz.  that  to  encourage,  animate,  confirm,  ud  eomfort  Chris- 
tians in  a  state  of  suffering  and  peril,  must  needs  be  conceded,  by  every 
impartial  reader  of  the  Apocalypse,  to  be  the  prominent  design  of  the 
book.  As  the  sole  object,  we  are  not  obliged  to  represent  it  John, 
like  other  sacred  writers,  may  have  had  more  than  one  particular  end 
in  vi^^.  He  intended  to  instruct^  as  well  as  cons(de  and  encourage* 
He  expected  that  the  then  ui^ent  persecutions  would  not  be  the  only 
ones  which  Christians  would  be  called  to  suffer.  He  has  widened  and 
extended  his  views  of  the  contest,  toward  the  closing  part  of  his  book. 
He  has  thus  made  the  principles  which  it  recognize^  applicable  to  all 
times  and  places.  The  final,  complete,  and  certain  triumph  of  the 
church  is  portrayed.  All  QuKstiaos  of  every  period  may  take  enoour* 
agement  from  tiiis,  and  be  consoled  by  it.  But  the  distant  future,  as 
before  remarked,  is  presented  in  mere  otUli$iei.    It  is,  as  it  were,  the 
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back  ground  of  his  picture,  drawn  in  oolooiis  less  Tivid  and  strong.    Yet 
it  is  an  integral  part  of  it,  and  the  picture  would  be  incomplete  without  it 

Such  a  view  of  the  writer's  design  accounts  easily  for  the  prominence 
which  he  has  given  to  the  then  present  and  existing  state  of  things. 
He  wrote  specially  for  his  avyxotvfopoi  in  ajffUciton.  He  has  given  all 
due  attention  to  their  case,  and  opened  before  them  the  vista,  which 
disdosea  the  more  distant  and  peaceful  future  of  the  church.  But  as 
their  then  present  situation  called  forth  his  work,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  the  work  should  be  mainly  occupied  with  it.  Hence  the  persecu- 
ting powers  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  Romans,  with  their  respective  fall 
and  ruin,  present  themselves  before  his  vision  until  he  has  made  a  fcdl 
disclosure  of  their  fearful  destruction. 

What  respects  the  address  only  to  seven  churches  by  name,  has  al* 
ready  been  the  subject  of  remaric.  Be  the  main  reason  of  this  the  ■ 
prominence  of  those  churches,  their  dangerous  condition,  or  John's  pe- 
culiar relation  to  them  and  care  for  them,  or  be  it  that  the  number 
9evm  is  grounded  merely  on  the  heptades  exhibited  in  the  main  part  of 
the  book,  it  matters  not  John  doubtless  had  reasons  for  addressing 
seven  churches ;  and  it  matters  not  to  us  what  they  were,  so  far  as  the 
interpretation  of  the  book  is  concerned. 

That  an  address  to  so  many  churches,  at  such  a  period,  would  natu- 
rally find  its  way  among  most  or  all  of  the  churches,  in  similar  circum- 
stances, it  is  easy  to  suppose  and  is  quite  probable.  Hence  the  circula- 
tion of  the  book.  The  instruction  to  be  drawn  from  it,  when  rightly 
viewed,  is  applicable  indeed  to  Christians  at  all  times.  But  stall,  the 
poetic  costume  of  the  work,  and  the  difficulty  in  understanding  some  of 
its  symbols,  may  have  early  impeded  in  some  measure  the  wide  and  rapid 
diffusion  of  the  Apocalypse.  Hence  the  eastern  Syrians  had  and  have 
it  not  in  their  Oanon  ;  and  some  of  the  western  Christians  occasi<Mially 
doubted  or  denied  its  place  in  the  Canon.  But  of  this,  more  in  its 
appropriate  place. 

I  will  only  add,  that  the  special  relations  of  John  to  the  seven  churches 
of  Asia  developes  itself  so  plainly  in  his  mode  of  addressing  those 
churches,  that  it  needs  no  confirmation.  He  must  have  been  a  man  of 
high  consideration  among  them,  and  of  much  familiar  acquaintance  with 
them,  in  order  to  entitle  him  to  such  a  s^le  of  address  and  exhortation 
as  he  employs.  In  the  sequel,  this  consideration  will  be  reverted  to, 
when  we  come  to  examine  the  question :  Who  wrote  the  Apocalypse  ? 
Is  John  an  assumed  name  ?  Does  it  mean  John  the  Evangelist,  or  John 
the  Presbyter  of  Ephesns  ?  Fot  the  present,  it  suffices  to  have  brought 
into  view  the  rdfttion  of  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  to  the  seven 
churches,  as  one  of  the  considerations  connected  with  the  inquiry  re- 
q>ecting  the  original  readers  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  design  of  the 
work. 
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f  14.  Original  Languctge  of  the  Apoccdypte* 

The  language  in  which  the  Apocalypfle  comes  down  to  us  from  an- 
taqaity,  is  H^rew^Gruk,  The  tradition  of  the  churches  has  uniformlj 
been,  that  it  was  originallj  composed  in  this  language.  The  most  an- 
cient witnesses  in  regard  to  this  matter,  speak  of  no  other  than  an  orig- 
inal Grwk  text.  The  churches  addressed  in  the  Apocalypse,  at  any  rate 
the  great  mass  of  them,  spoke  Greek ;  and  probably  by  far  the  greater 
unmber  of  Christians  in  them  did  not  understand  Hebrew.  Even  if  we 
should  suppose  that  a  majority  of  the  seven  churches  were  conyerted 
Jews,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  mass  of  the  Jews  in  Asia  read  familiarly 
and  understood  the  Hebrew,  or  the  Hebrew  Aramaean,  language-  Why 
4hen  should  John  write  in  that  language  ?  And  particularly,  if,  as  we 
have  good  reason  to  believe,  the  Apocalypse  was  designed  fw  circular 
laon  among  the  persecuted  churches,  why  should  John  have  written 
in  a  language  that  but  few  could  read  ?  £ztemal  testimony,  the  encyc- 
lical design  of  the  ccMnposition,  the  language  of  the  persons  addressed, 
all  combine  to  render  it  entirely  probable  that  John  wrote  in  Hebrew- 
Greek* 

In  such  Greek  the  author  must  write,  if  he  wrote  in  Greek  at  all. 
That  he  was  himself  a  IMreWy  ev«ry  page  of  his  writing  testifies, 
whether  one  looks  at  the  matter  or  the  manner.  No  writer  in  the  New 
Testament  has,  on  the  wholoy  displayed  so  much  and  so  minute  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  as  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse.  He 
seems  to  have  them  wholly  at  fab  command.  Instead  of  citing  them 
UUralUjfy  as  one  is  always  prmne  to  do  when  he  feels  that  his  knowledge 
of  them  is  imperfect  and  may  lead  him  into  mistake  if  he  cites  freely, 
he  has  everywhere  embodied  Old  Testament  ideas  ia  his  composition, 
without  making,  in  any  one  instance,  a  mere  Uteral  <piotation  of  a  pas- 
sage of  any  considerable  length  from  the  ancient  Scr^tures.  Not  a 
single  formula  of  quotation,  such  as  U^ei,  /^a^rv^ei,  yiyqantOA  yi^t 
im^g  jiYQamfrnt  etc,  anywhere  occurs.  So  familiar  are  Old  Testa- 
ment ideas  to  the  author,  that  he  scarcely  seems  to  be  conscious  that  he 
is  citing  them  when  they  are  produced  by  him.  His  manner  of  empby- 
ing  them  seems  to  indicate,  that  they  have  been  so  often  revolved  in  his 
mind  as  to  become  a  part  of  the  stores  which  properly  belong  to  it 
From  these  stores,  as^from  his  own  conceptions,  he  draws  whatever  is 
adapted  to  his  purpose ;  and  he  clothes  all  these  ideas  in  his  own  lan« 
guage,  following  dosely  neither  the  Hebrew  nor  the  Greek  Scriptures* 
One  might  well  doubt,  whether  he  once  opened  the  Old  Testament  ^or 
ttie  sake  of  cq»ying  a  citation,  duxii^  the  compositicm  of  his  book. 

Such  aa  evident  fiMniUar^y  with  the  Hebrew  |«ophetic  Scriptorei^ 
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tud  Bach  entire  freedom  in  the  use  of  the  ideas  wbich  tbey  ezhibity 
must  be  ooosidered  as  evidence  nearlf  or  (piite  condusive,  that  John 
read  easily  and  familiarly  the  Old  Testament  Hebrew.  If  John  the 
apoUh  was  the  author  of  this  book,  the  high  style  of  thinking  and  rea- 
soning, which  he  has  exhibited  in  his  doctrinal  Gospel,  would  plead 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  position  that  he  was  well  versed  in  the  He- 
brew Scriptures.  Ck)nceding  that  his  vernacular  tongue  was  Aramaean^ 
MBbrew,  yet  the  ease  with  which  one  passes  firom  this  to  the  more  an- 
oient  Hebrew,  is  very  great,  and  it  could  cost  a  thinking  man,  like  Jofauy 
but  a  few  days  of  study,  in  order  to  read  Hebrew  with  great  ease.  The 
pwbabiUty  certainly  is,  considering  the  character  of  his  parents,  that  he 
was  taught  the  Hebrew  in  his  childhood.  His  occupation  as  a  fisher- 
man makes  nothing  against  this.     Was  not  Paul  a  tenl^maker  f 

His  Greek  style,  Uien,  must  be  of  the  Hebrew  cast;  for,  whoever* 
he  was,  he  was  a  Hebrew  by  birth  and  education ;  he  was  one  by  his 
eariy  rehgion.  Assuming  that  the  apostle  John  was  the  author  of  the 
Apocalypse,  we  may  further  say,  that  when  he  wrote  the  book  he  had 
recently  come  to  Ephesus  from  Palestine,  and  his  Jfebratsm  would  be 
the  more  palpable  on  account  of  his  limited  practice,  as  yet,  in  speaking 
and  writing  Greek.  No  book  in  all  the  New  Testament  is  so  Hebraistic 
as  the  Revelation.  I  would  not,  however,  put  this  merely  to  the  ac- 
count of  John's  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Greek  at  the  time  when  the 
«  book  was  written,  (inasmuch  as  his  choice  of  words  and  manner  of  com- 
pounding them  show  no  very  limited  or  scanty  knowledge  of  this 
tongue) ;  for  my  belief  is,  that  it  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  writ^ 
er's  minute  familiarity  with  the  Hebrew  prophets,  whose  modes  of  ex* 
pression  and  peculiar  idioms  he  often,  and  as  it  were  unconsdously,  im- 
itates. In  fact,  the  style  of  the  Apocalypse  wears  the  appearance  of 
having  been  conceived  by  a  mind,  which  had  incorporated  with  its  own 
stores  those  of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  How  natural  for  the  writer  in 
such  a  oondition,  to  think  and  speak  more  HAraico  ! 

It  makes  but  little,  then,  for  the  position  that  the  Apocalypse  had  a 
EdraeihAramaean  original^  that  it  is  now  full  of  Hebraisms.  So  is 
Matthew,  and  Mark,  and  Luke  even,  full  of  Hebraisms ;  so  do  Paul  and 
James  and  Peter  abound  in  them.  It  is  the  common  character  of  the 
New  Testament  Greek.  If  the  Apocalypse  is  more  strongly  tinctured 
than  any  other  book,  it  is  because  its  style,  manner  of  composition,  and 
firequent  references  to  Old  Testament  prophets,  make  it  more  to  resem- 
ble an  Old  Testament  production  in  its  manner,  than  any  other  book  of 
the  New  Testament  The  affinity  between  the  .^Kxsalypee  and  Daniel, 
Ezekiel,  and  Zechariah,  not  to  mention  other  profdiets,  is  too  plain  to 
admit  of  any  deniaL 

The  attempts  to  find  anjr  palpable  proofs  of  a  Heiwew  ongimij  in 
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respect  to  the  Apocalypse,  are  not  of  consideration  enough  to  deserve  a 
serious  notice.  Bolten  is  the  only  critic  of  any  name,  who  has  defend* 
ed  such  a  position ;  but  his  extravagance  in  assigning  such  an  original  to 
all  the  New  Testament  books,  is  well  known ;  and  long  since  has  it 
been  proscribed  by  neariy  if  not  quite  all  respectable  critics. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some,  that  the  number  of  Hebrew  words, 
which  are  employed  in  the  Apocalypse,  give  some  indication  of  a  He- 
brew original.  But  if  we  are  to  take  them  as  now  presented  to  us, 
they  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  proofs  of  the  contrary ;  inasmuch  as 
the  writer  has  himself  taken  pains  to  translate  them  for  his  readers.  It 
might  be  said,  that  this  is  the  work  of  the  translator.  But  why  has  he 
limited  himself  to  so  narrow  a  circle,  in  retaining  the  original  words, 
if  this  be  a  matter  referable  only  to  his  own  judgment  ? 

It  seems  at  first  to  be  rather  remarkable,  that  John  should  so  often 
have  translated  such  words  as  ifi^  and  ^atardg ;  e.  g.  poif  dft^^  1:  7. 
22:  20 ;  and  dfii^  «■>  aXt^iifog  or  nifftog  in  3: 14 ;  JSajavag  s.  did^oXog 
in  12:  9  and  20:  2.  See  also  Ji^adHdv  ^^  ^noXXvcor  in  9: 11.  In 
another  case,  viz.  dXXt^Xwia  in  19:  1,  3,  4,  6,  no  translation  is  made. 
All  these  words  were  as  common,  probably,  in  the  primitive  churches, 
as  they  now  are  in  ours,  and  consequently  as  well  understood,  ^i*^ 
and  dXXtjXovia  belong  to  the  Jewish  liturgy ;  and  2!atafdg  and  ^^cUl- 
dciv  must  have  been  frequent  among  Jewish  Christians.  But  in  some 
of  these  cases,  an  intensity  of  meaning  is  given  by  the  repetition  in  dif- 
ferent languages.  Nor  is  this  usage  at  all  uncommon  in  other  New 
Testament  writings.  Thus  in  John  1:  39,  42,  43.  9:  7 ;  where  the 
word  igfiriftverat  is  connected  with  a  Greek  translation.  But  in  John 
19: 13, 17,  the  word  Xeyerai  is  so  connected ;  (comp.  Rev.  12: 9,  xaXovfiS" 
9og;  20: 2,  iati;  9: 11,  Sfofiix  exBi)*  To  gather  evidence,  as  some  have 
endeavoured  to  do,  fiY>m  the  use  of  Hebrew  words  in  the  Apocalypse, 
that  the  book  has  a  different  author  from  the  Evangelist  John,  seems  to 
be  uncridcaL  John's  Gospel  exhibits  the  same  usage,  as  may  be  seen 
above ;  and  do  does  almost  every  part  of  the  New  Testament ;  some- 
times with  an  express  notice  of  an  interpretation  (egfifjpevofJiBrow^  fie- 
&eQfJtrii^8v6fifivo9y  rovr  i<ni^  etc),  as  in  Matt.  1:  23.  27:  46.  Mark  5:  41 
{taU^a  MWfu).  7:  34,  15:  22,  34.  Acts  4:  36.  13:  8.  Heb.  7:  2 ;  some- 
times without  such  notice,  as  a^/9«,  6  natriQ,  Mark  14:  36.  Rom.  8;  15 ; 
sometimes  without  either  notice  or  translation,  as  1  Cor.  16:  22,  piaQaif 
aa-a;  and  so  of  o^  in  scores  of  cases.  Whoever  carefully  examines 
ftese  cases,  wiU  find  that  no  particular  formula  of  introducing  Hebrew 
words  is  appropriate  to  any  one  writer  5  for  the  same  writer  uses  one 
form  in  one  jdace,  and  another  in  a  diftiient  place.  So  it  is  with  John, 
in  his  Gospel;  1:  39,  42,  43.  9:  7  exhibit  one  form;  19: 18,  17  exhi- 
Ut  another;  and  in  more  than  ttij  cas^  i^aj^t  is  used  without  expla- 
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nadotL  So  in  the  Apocaljpde^  9:  11.  12:  9.  20:  2,  there  are  formulas ; 
in  1:  7.  22:  20.  19:  1,  3,  4,  6  there  are  none,  and  in  the  last  four  cases 
no  translation.  And  in  this  last  way,  dfjifif  is  frequently  employed.  To 
say,  with  some  recent  critics,  that  because  iQiir^pevetcu  is  employed  in 
John's  Grospel,  and  not  in  the  Apocalypse,  therefore  the  writer  of  the 
two  books  must  be  different,  is  surely  a  very  important  conclusion  drawn 
from  very  inadequate  and  slender  premises.  Three  out  of  four  of  the 
cases  in  the  Gospel  are  all  in  the  same  short  paragraph,  and  are  but 
the  mere  repetition  of  the  same  formula  as  applied  to  different  words  in 
the  same  way,  (John  1:  39,  42,  43).  £yery  one,  who  is  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  writings  of  John,  must  know  that  it  is  characteristic  of  him, 
when  a  particular  method  of  speaking  is  once  introduced  in  a  connected 
paragraph,  to  carry  on  that  modus  through  the  paragraph,  so  often  as 
he  has  occasion  to  introduce  the  same  idea.  So  is  it  with  aiiriv  in  John 
iii ;  so  with  several  forms  of  expression  in  the  last  addresses  of  Jesus  to 
his  disciples,  chap,  xiv — ^xvii ;  so  with  the  almost  constant  use  of  the 
historie  present  tense,  in  1:  15  ad  fin.,  13:  4  ad  fin.,  and  chap.  xx.  xxL 
In  those  portions  of  John's  Gospel  last  referred  to,  a  great  part  of  all  the 
historic  present  tenses  in  the  book  are  contained.  No  weight,  therefore, 
can  be  justly  attached  to  such  an  argument  as  that  which  we  are  ex* 
amining. 

As  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  original  language  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, may  be  considered  the  question :  What  Scriptures  did  the  writer 
eontuU  and  quote  ?  The  original  Hebrew^  or  the  Greeks  u  e.  the  Sep^ 
tiuxffintf 

This  is  a  question  somewhat  difficult  Often  as  the  author  of  the 
Apocalypse  has  for  substance  quoted  the  Old  Testaments-even  more 
often  than  it  is  quoted  or  alluded  to  in  any  other  book  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament— yet,  as  has  already  been  said,  he  has  not  in  a  single  instance 
used  the  common  formula  of  quotation.  It  is  quite  apparent,  that  his 
quotations  and  allusions  everywhere  flow  from  his  own  full  mind  and 
memory.  They  do  not  wear  the  appearance  of  being  searched  after  for 
the  occasion,  and  then  copied  verbatim,  but  of  being  made  from  memory, 
and  of  flowing  from  the  spontaneous  incorporation  of  Old  Testament 
ideas  with  his  own,  so  that  they  receive  their  hue  from  his  own  method 
of  thought  and  expression.  Hence  the  difliculty  of  settling  the  ques- 
tion, whether  he  followed  the  Septuagint  or  the  Hebrew.  Safely  laay 
we  answer,  that  he  has  followed  neither  nata  noda.  The  ideas  fron^ 
the  Old  Testament  which  he  introduces,  might  have  been  drawn  fronx 
either.  In  Rev.  1:  7,  he  has  tnanifestly  departed  from  the  Septuagint, 
(which  has  xajaQX^aapto  and  not  i^eHtvzf^aav),  and  conformed  more 
closely  to  the  Hebrew.  So  again  in  2:  27,  comp.  Ps.  2:  9  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint   In  many  other  pftssages,  there  is  a  dose  approximation  to 
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modes  of  expression  in  tlie  Septuagint,  e.  g.  in  7:  9.  10: 11.  11:  9.  Ifc 
14.  10: 5.  5:  5.  22: 16,  and  other  passages,  whidi  tlie  reader  can  readilj 
compare.  Yet  in  these  and  all  others,  there  is  a  freedom  in  the  Apeca- 
I jpse  from  any  exactness  of  copying,  which  renders  it  difficult,  if  not  im^ 
possible,  to  say  whether  the  writer  had  his  mind  principally  upon  the 
Septnagint,  or  freely  translated  for  himself,  and  employed  an  idiom 
which  approaches  very  near  to  that  of  the  Septuagint.  All  the  Ghneek 
translations  of  the  time  were  in  the  idiom  of  the  Hebrew-Greek ;  so 
that  this  characteristic  decides  nothing /br  or  agairut  the  nse  of  the  S^ 
tuagint  by  John.  But  the  freedom  of  the  citations  shows  one  thing,  at 
least,  Tiz.  that  John  most  probably  wrote  in  Ghreek  originally ;  for  a 
m^e  translator  of  the  Apocalypse  into  Greek  would  have  been  likely  to 
consult  and  follow  exactly  die  Septuagint  version  of  Old  Testament 
passages.  John  himself  could  freely  incarporate  the  sentiment  of  these 
passages  with  his  own  method  of  thinking  and  expression,  whether  he 
referred  to  them  in  Hebrew  or  in  Greek.  That  he  could  do  either, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  question.  The  author  of  the  Apocalypse 
was  verily  "a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews.**  No  book  in  all  the  New 
Testament,  as  has  been  said,  bears  so  strong  an  Impression  of  the  He- 
brew dialect  as  the  Apocalypse.  That  the  writer  of  this  book  was  con- 
versant with  both  the  Septuagint  and  the  ori^nal  Hebrew,  who  can 
doubt  for  a  moment,  that  well  considers  the  character  of  his  book  ?  And 
if  John  the  Evangelist  was  the  author,  who  can  doubt  that  such  a  mind 
as  he  evinces  in  Ins  Grospel,  would  be  familiar  with  both  the  Grreek  and 
Hebrew  Scriptures  ?  Yet  neither  this  circumstance,  nor  any  other  that 
has  been  mentioned,  n<Nr  any  within  my  knowledge,  is  sufficient  abso- 
lutely to  decide  the  question,  whether  John  quoted  fnmi  the  Hebrew  or 
from  the  Greek  Scriptures.  Nor  is  it  of  any  serious  importance. 
Whichever  he  did,  he  is  far  enough  from  being  a  mere  litoral  copyist. 
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On  account  of  these,  the  Apocalypse  has  often  been  attacked  by  those* 
who  have  been  disposed  to  show  this  book  but  little  favour.  Even  the 
first  formidable  opponent,  who  called  in  question  the  apostoHc  origin  of 
thil  book,  did  not  overkx^  the  circumstance  of  its  peculiar  idioms.  I 
fefer  to  Dionysius  Alexandrinus  (fl.  225),  who  thus  expresses  himself: 
Jidlexrop  fiertoi  xal  yX^aaar  ovx  ax^r^cu<;  iXXj^ptXovaar  ccvrov  §Unfo  • 
a)t^  iduifAatTi  fifr  paQ^oQixoig  xqmiierop  xainov  xcu  aoXouuXovrcu  That 
is,  '  I  perceive,  indeed,  that  his  dialect  and  language  is  not  accurate 
Greek ;  [and  not  only  so]  but  that  he  uses  harbarisme,  and  in  some 
places  even  eoleeiwuf  quoted  in  £useh»  £cc  ESst.  YIL  25.    Diony* 
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8100  had  a  fayoorite  point  to  carry,  when  he  endeavoured  to  gain  credit 
to  these  aMertions ;  and  00  have  many  who  repeat  them  in  modem 
times,  and  urge  them  with  great  zeal  upon  the  commonitj.  Still,  there 
is  some  speoious  foundation  on  which  thej  are  built ;  and,  with  the  in- 
formation which  is  now  abroad  in  relation  to  the  idioms  of  the  Greek 
language,  we  can  better  come  to  some  just  determination  in  relation 
to  these  allegations,  than  was  feasible  in  ancient  times,  or  even  in  mo- 
dem, until  the  results  of  recent  investigations  were  made  known.  The 
older  critics,  who  have  found  fault  with  the  idiom  of  the  Apocalypse, 
have,  for  the  nx)8t  part,  contented  themselves  with  pointing  out  the  di^ 
ferences  between  ordinary  prosaic  Greek  and  that  of  the  Revelation* 
It  requires,  indeed,  but  a  moderate  share  of  acquaintance  with  the  usual 
dassic  Greek,  in  order  to  be  able  to  point  out  what  have  been  named, 
(after  the  example  of  Dionysius),  barbarisms  and  solecisms  in  the  Apoc- 
alypse. Even  a  tyro,  who  has  but  learned  the  ordinary  mles  of  syntax, 
can  do  this ;  for  departures  from  these  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
Bevelation.  A  more  advanced  state  of  acquaintance  with  Greeks 
however,  must  lead  one  to  conclude,  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  of  the 
apparent  anomalies  in  the  Revelation,  which  may  not  be  justified  by 
examples  of  the  like  kind,  even  among  the  more  reputable  Greek  authors. 

First  of  ail  it  is  proper  to  inquire,  whether  there  are  not  metes  and 
bounds  to  the  question  before  us,  which  must  be  well  understood  before 
we  can  safely  advance  in  our  inquiries.  It  is  no  valid  charge  against 
the  Apocalypse,  that,  in  common  with  all  the  New  Testament  books, 
the  Septuagint,  and  the  earlier  Greek  fathers,  it  exhibits  a  Hebrew- 
Greek  idiom.  How  could  we  believe  its  author  to  have  been  a  HebreekCy 
if  it  did  not  ?  And  why  should  that  which  is  common  to  all  New  Tes- 
tament Greek,  be  made  a  matter  of  charge  against  the  Apocalypse,  or 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  its  peculiarities  ?  Whatever  there  is  in 
it  which  merely  belongs  to  the  idiom  in  questbn,  it  is  of  course  to  be 
exempted  from  an  inquiry  which  has  respect  only  to  its  peculiarities. 

The  general  question  being  thus  stated,  it  may  be  proper  to  premise 
a  few  remarks,  which  may  assist  in  judging  of  the  peculiarities  undei' 
consideration. 

I  need  only  to  advert  here  to  the  fact,  that  the  Apocalypse  is  essen- 
tially a  poetic  composition,  in  order  to  gam  assent  from  every  enlight- 
ened critic,  that  all  proper  allowances  should  be  made  fen*  this  metho<^of 
writing.  Every  age  and  nation  has  a  poetic  dialect,  in  some  respects 
distinct  from  the  common  colloquial,  or  the  usual  prosaic,  dialect.  Who ' 
does  not  know,  that  the  dialects  of  Homer,  Pindar,  and  other  poets,  in ' 
Greek ;  of  Virgil,  Juvenal,  and  others,  in  Latin ;  of  Milton,  Shdcspeare, 
and  others,  in  English ;  have  occasioned  critics  and  grammarians  an  in- 
finitude of  labour  and  trouble?    Yel  no  one  presumes  to  regard  these 
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peculiarities  of  poety  as  a  blemidb  upon  the  composition.  Often  have 
thej  been  appealed  to,  as  even  adding  beauty  and  force  and  attnctiye- 
ness  to  the  respective  works  in  which  they  are  found.  If  John's  work 
is  poetry  in  its  very  nature,  (whether  rh3rthm  i.  e.  measure,  or  not,  is 
of  no  .essential  consequ'ence),  then  why  are  we  not  naturally  to  expect 
an  idiom,  which  is  more  or  less  peculiar  to  the  book  ?  Common  critical 
justice  demands  that  we  should  make  an  allowance  for  this. 

It  is  a  matter  of  course,  that  we  should  concede  to  the  author  ci  a  poet- 
ic composition,  (one  truly  so),  an  excited  state  cf  mind.  Nothing  can  be 
more  evident  than  the  existence  of  such  a  state,  when  the  Apocalypse 
was  written.  From  beginning  to  end,  it  is  filled  with  the  most  glowing 
expressions  both  of  feeling  and  of  imagination.  A  writer  in  this  state 
does  not  stop  to  weigh  his  expressions  in  the  scales  of  grammarians^ 
nor  to  polish  his  periods  according  to  the  dictates  of  rhetoricians.  Paul 
would  hold  but  an  indifferent  place  as  a  writer,  if  he  were  tried  by  the 
technical  rules  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  Critical  justice  does  not  de- 
mand that  either  he,  or  the  author  of  the  Revelation,  should  be  tried  in 
this  manner. 

One  more  remark  I  must  make  in  this  place.  If  John  the  apostle 
wrote  the  Apocalypse,  he  wrote  it,  in  all  probability,  soon  after  leaving 
Palestine  and  going  to  Asia  Minor.  In  the  natural  course  of  things, 
this  book,  written  under  such  circumstances,  would  bear  more  frequent 
traces  of  Hebrew  idiom  than  his  later  compositicMis,  viz.  the  Gospel 
and  the  Epistles. 

Having  premised  these  considerations,  we  may  now  proceed  to  exam- 
ine the  principal  peculiarities  of  language  or  idiom,  which  are  appealed 
to  as  matter  of  accusation  against  the  Apocalypse. 

(1)  <  Nouns  which  are  in  apposition  or  epexegetical,  and  also  partici- 
ples or  adjectives  which  refer  to  or  qualify  a  preceding  noun,  the  wri- 
ter has  put  into  a  different  case  from  that  of  their  antecedent  noun ; 
in  doing  thus  he  has  violated  one  of  the  plainest  rules  of  syntax.' 

Examples,  to  which  appeal  is  made,  are  of  such  a  nature  as  the  fol- 
lowing :  Rev.  1:  5,  anb  *It^aov  XgunoVf  6  fidgrvs  6  nwtog,  o  n^toxo' 
nog  ...  0  cK^jfOH^,  X.  r.  X.  Rev.  5:  11,  12,  xou  tjxovaa  (poori^v  ayyihof 
. . .  Oiour .  .  •  nQ€cfivrtQioP  . .  .  Xtyorteg,  Rev.  14:  6,  hcu  ^2dop  alkap 
iyftkiO¥  .  .  .  Xiytov»  Rev.  14:  12,  vnofienj  rclir  ayuof  iazivy  ol  ti^qovp' 
t8^  etc  See  also  the  like  in  2:  20.  3: 12.  9: 14.  8:  9.  17:  4.  14: 14.  21: 12. 
In  these  instances,  the  Nominative  follows  after  an  Miqtte  case  of  its 
Vntecedent,  with  which  case  the  former  ought  ordinarily  to  agree.  In 
others  there  is  a  different  order,  although  the  principle  is  simiku* ;  e.  g. 
Rev.  4:  4,  i9ov,  d'Qivog  .  . .  xaO'^fiePog  .  .  .  1(^  . . .  ^givoi . . .  xoi  nqea- 
^tniqovQ  xa-^t^fUfcvs,  Rev.  7:  9,  tJdap,  xca  idov,  oxXog  .  . .  iatwreg 
tnQtfie^hifumnfgy  etc    See  also  20: 4.  14: 14^  for  the  like  constnictionfl* 
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Instead  however  of  naming  these  and  the  like  cases  in  the  Apoca* 
lypse iolecisnu  or  barbarwni,  as  has  often  been  done;  or  instead  of 
merely  reckoning  them  as  anacoluthay  (which  explains  nothing) ;  recent 
grammarians  have  very  justly  put  them  to  the  account  of  rhetaricai 
method.     The  Nominative  case  naturally  begins  a  sentence,  and  takes 
the  lead  in  demanding  attention.     Where  a  writer  wishes  to  continue  a 
sentence  once  begun,  by  expository  clauses  which  more  fully  define  or 
illustrate,  he  may,  in  case  he  begins  them  with  any  word,  (noun,  or 
participle,  or  adjective),  which,  would  naturally  be  in  imposition  and  in 
the  same  case  with  the  preceding  word  that  is  to  be  explained,  choose 
the  Noipinative  case  for  the  explanatory  clause,  whatever  may  be  the 
case  of  its  antecedent     Such,  the  reader  will  at  once  perceive,  is  the 
case  with  the  first  class  of  examples  above  exhibited.     The  Nominative 
case  of  the  expository  clause  throws  it  of  course  more  into  notice ;  and 
it  is  preferred,  because  the  rhetorical  effect  is  more  sought  after  than 
conformity  to  the  technical  rules  of  grammar.     In  particular,  where  a 
participle  stands  at  the  head  of  the  subordinate  clause,  the  Nominative 
may  be  chosen  for  it,  because  it  is  by  usage  equivalent,  or  nearly  so,  to 
a  verb  in  such  cases,  and  tlierefore  assumes  the  Nominative  in  order  to 
make  this  palpable.     For  iUustration  and  confirmation,  I  need  only  re- 
fer to  Bemhardy's  Syntax,  p.  68  seq.     Lucke,  Einleit.  in  d.  Ofienb* 
1 27,  4.     Kuhner's  Gramm.  §  508,  2,  specially  §  677  seq.     Winer's 
New  Testament  Gramm.  §  64,  2.     The  last  writer  has  shown  that  the 
New  Testament  is  full  of  this  idiom ;  and  Kuhner,  that  the  same  is 
very  common  in  some  of  the  best  Greek  classics.     In  both  the  New 
Testament  and  in  the  classics,  the  participle  is  most  frequently  concern- 
ed with  this  apparent  anomaly ;  and  such  is  the  case  in  respect  to  the 
Apocalypse.     It  is  needless,  therefore,  in  respect  to  such  a  usage,  fur- 
ther to  vindicate  the  writer  of  the  Revelation.     I  will  only  subjoin  two 
or  three  examples  from  the  classics,  in  the  way  of  illustration.    IL  ^ 
395,  ^pdQOfidxii,  Ovydzfiq  . . .  ^Ilstiim^og,  '/TtiW,  o^*  Ivauv,  etc.  Il«  x,  437, 
HodXiatovs  Innovs  tdor,  ^de  fieyiatovs '  ksvHOieQOi  atovos,  d'emr  8'  apiiuH' 
aw  ofAoioi*     Thucyd.  YII.  42,  tots  2!vQaH0vamg  xaTaTtXtj^i^  .  .  .  o^oi^ 
teg,  etc     Thucyd.  III.  36,  ido^ev  avtols  .  .  .  inixalovvTes,    Xenophon, 
Plato,  Herodotus,  Aeschylus,  Euripides,  and  others,  afibrd  not  a  few 
examples  of  the  like  kind.     There  is  nothing  even  peculiar,  thenylo 
the  Apocalypse  in  the  use  of  these  rhetorical  modes  of  speech.     The 
most  that  can  be  said  is,  that  they  are  somewhat  more  frequent  here» 
than  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament ;  but  in  this  there  is  nothing 
strange,  when  the  nature  of  the  book  is  once  considered.     One  might 
even  say,  that  of  course  constructions  of  this  nature  are  to  be  expected. 
The  second  class  of  cases,  above  specified,  belong  to  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent construction.    In  Bev.  4:  4,  idw  precedes ;  in  Bev.  20:  4^  ddowi 
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9.  14:  14.  ud9w  mm  idm.  Im  the  cntnMtinn  of  Ae  dme  ktter 
il  seem*  dev  tiai  udm  is  cmied  akm^  in  the  wiitci's  nind*  and 
to  bear  on  the  AfriHMliii^  where  thia  is  enfifefed;  while  the 
^Somiaatrre  casei  in  the  taiae  uimjiiiiHi  are  emplojed  (as  naaal)  after 
«M.  In  Ber.  ^4,thHispi^B  m  Mpecttoudtv;  iB7:9.  14:14^ 
both  constmctions  appear,  tix.  the  XominatiTe  after  dov  and  die  Aeco* 
aadre  after  tiSpir ;  and  in  4:  4,  ahhoagh  onty  li^  is  ezpfeKed,  it  is 
evident  that  the  writer  mentaDr  and  veiy  natnnflj'  soppfied  an  f2dor. 
In  mere  common  prose  this  woold  not  be  nsnaly  and  therefore  would 
not  be  ex|iected :  in  a  composition  Hke  that  of  the  Apocaljpee,  it  is  snrelj 
nothing  stimoge.  In  13,  3,  puop  is  doobtteas  goremed  hj  the  fiidw  of 
the  preceding  Terse,  which  is  mentallj  carried  forward. 

That  oonstTDctioDs  of  such  a  nature  as  those  just  described  were  noi 
onderstood  b j  the  anther  of  the  Apocalypse,  is  a  most  iraprnbable  sa|H 
position.  How  comes  it  to  passy  thai  he  has  e»hihited  so  mndi  know- 
]ed^»  elsewhere^  even  of  manj  of  the  nieer  idioms  of  the  Greek,  and 
yet  was  ignorant  in  regard  to  the  true  natme  of  oonstmctians  like  those 
above  ?  And  the  like  remark  might  wdl  be  repeated,  in  respect  to 
of  the  apparent  ammiaiies  whidi  follow. 

(2)  A  second  charge  of  anomaly  agamst  the  Apocalypae  is,  that  ^ 
cord  as  to  number  and  gender  is  nai  dubf  observed^ 

For  the  most  part,  this  chaige  has  very  little  foundation.  £.  g.  all 
those  cases  of  amstructio  ad  sensmiL,  which  are  foond  everywhere  in  the 
Kew  Testament  and  in  aU  good  Greek  authors,  establish  no  good  bass 
for  soch  a  charge ;  and  such  eases  are  4: 8,  goMt . . .  Xtpmts,  where  the 
Kviikg  creatures  are  considered  and  spoken  of  as  being  rational;  5: 
13,  naw  xriafiu  . . .  ft  . . .  Xtjaftag^  where  the  same  remark  api^ies  to 
the  mascoline  participle ;  6:  9,  to^  Vfvias  . . .  XtYortig,  where  tln^a^ 
means  men  ;  8:  7,  ;|^cUa^a  xoi  nvQ  fUfajfu^a  «r  oj^n,  where  lUfajfiha 
follows  the  gender  of  the  nearest  antecedent,  but  the  number  is  made 
plural  because  it  necessarily  extends  to  two  objects  which  were  mixed 
with  the  blood ;  11:  15,  gwMPoi . .  .  XsYorte^^  the  wTiter*8  mind  is  upon 
the  angels  who  speak ;  13:  3,  4,  i^avftaaev  oh^  7  /7  •  •  -  xai  ssQOOBxivtf- 
aar  .  . .  Xiyopii^,  first  a  verb  singular  according  with  ^  y^,  then  a  veri> 
plural  because  7^  is  a  noun  of  multitude,  then  a  participle  masculine  plu* 
hM,  because  fnen  are  meant;  14:  3,  xtltad^g,  oi  jf/o^ftdfc/roi,  where  j«l- 
tadeg  designates  thousands  of  men  ;  17: 16,  ta  dtxa  xiQaira  . . .  xoi  tb 
&il^op,  ovT(H  fwj^ffowjtp,  where  o^roi  is  employed  ad  sensmn,  because 
men  are  meant;  19:  1,  ojjflov  nolXov  . . .  Xej^ortwf^  where  ojplov  is  a 
noon  of  multitude ;  19: 14,  ta  at^aireifiaTa  . .  .  ^xohnf&u  . . .  ipde^p* 
fUTMf  etc.,  the  first  verb  following  the  usual  construction  (in  the  singa- 
lar)  with  the  neuter  plural,  and  the  participle  the  eonsirueiio  ad  sensvm. 
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IiMtuncen  of  tUs  nature  are  to  be  found  eyerjwhere ;  and  tkej  seareelj 
need  our  particular  attentkm.     See  andoomp.  Gen.  15: 1.  45: 1.  (Sept). 

Apparently  more  difficult  or  harsh  is  the  coaetruction  in  4:  3.  [i/j^i^f^ 
. . .  OfMtog  OQciaeif  etc  But  adjectives  in  -lo^,  '*(»ogy  •uog,  -oio^,  are 
often  employed  by  the  best  Atdc  writers  as  having  only  two  endings ; 
and  of  course,  Sfunog  may  be  feminine.  The  author  was  at  liberty  to 
take  his  choice ;  and  in  4:  6.  9: 19.  18: 18  he  has  empbyed  the  usual 
feminine  form  of  this  adjective,  which  shows  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of 
it  See  Passow,  Lex.  sub  voce,  and  my  K.  Test.  Gramm.  §  32.  1.  e, 
Winer^s  N.  Test.  Gramm.  §  47.  In  Be  v.  14:  19,  t^  hp^op  . . .  ror  fii' 
yav  makes  a  difficulty.  But  here,  as  in  the  case  above,  the  author  had 
his  choice  of  genders ;  for  the  Gredc  has  both  o  and  17  Irivog.  In  com- 
mon prose  it  would  be  singular  to  join  the  masculine  adjective  with  the 
marked  feminine  tiiv  Xr^pop;  but  in  a  composition  like  that  of  the 
Apocalypse,  the  usual  technical  rules  of  grammar  are  not  to  be  rigor- 
ously urged.  It  is  dear,  from  14:  20.  19:  15,  that  the  author  knew  and 
also  recognized  the  feminine  gend^  of  hjpog.  It  would  seem,  therefcHrey 
diat  he  pwrpoMdy  wrote  tip  fiiyap  ia  the  case  before  us ;  perhaps  be- 
cause  the  ^fiog  rov  &80Vy  which  immediately  precedes,  was  in  his 
mind  and  gave  rise  to  the  masculine  adjective ;  perhaps  because  he 
meant  to  form  an  unusual  construction  which  still  was  a  lawful  one. 
The  case  in  19:  6,  qxapj^p  oxhuv  .  .  .  vdatfop  .  • .  ^QOPttop  . .  .  Xej^opziop 
is  easy  of  solution.  The  participle  Xeyivjcip  refers  not  merely  to  ^qop- 
t»p  (feminine),  but  to  all  of  the  antecedenlB.  We  might  expect  Idyinh 
aap,  agreeing  with  (pomf^ ;  but  this  is  not  the  usual  method  of  John, 
comp.  qfwnip  aahtiyyog  Xsyovat^g^  1:  10.  4: 1.  Mere  prose  would  attri- 
bute the  speaking  to  the  voice  ;  poetic  animation  regards  it  as  proceeding 
from  the  persons  or  things  which  utter  loud  sounds.  Those  who  have 
overiooked  this,  have  charged  these  last  two  passages  with  anomaly  or 
barbarism.  Anomaly  it  may  be,  in  the  eye  of  a  mere  technical  gram- 
marian ;  but  can  we  be  justly  cramped  by  his  narrow  rules,  in  judging 
of  the  Apocalypse  ?  What  must  we  decide,  on  such  ground,  respecting 
many  a  passage  in  Homer,  Pindar,  Thucydides,  and  even  Plato  ? 

To  the  present  category  belongs  the  alleged  anomalous  use  of  nutnbery 
in  connection  with  nsuteb  plurals.  The  allegation  against  the  Apoc- 
alypse is,  that  ^  it  employs  a  plurcd  verb  in  connection  with  these,  white 
the  Greek  idiom  demands  a  verb  in  the  iingular* 

But  here  we  must  remark,  that  the  general  rule  thus  laid  down  ad- 
mits of  many  exceptions.  When  cmtmated  beings,  which  of  course 
have  distinct  individualities  of  being,  are  designated,  the  plural  verb  is 
the  more  common  usage  after  a  neuter  plural  noun.  So  when  piurality 
0/  parts  is  a  predominating  idea  of  the  noun,  and  specially  when  a  nu- 
meral  qualifies  it  (which  of  coarse  implies  disiine$  parta)>  the  plural 
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rerb  is  often  and  even  more  usoall j  emplo jed  after  a  neuter  plural  noon. 
But  there  is  no  entire  uniformity  in  these  cases ;  and  exceptions  maj 
be  found  even  in  the  best  Greek  authors,  and  spedallj  in  the  later  ones. 
Sometimes  both  usages  appear  in  the  same  sentence.  Has  the  Apoc- 
alypse violated  these  principles  ? 

Facts  will  answer  this  question.  As  usual,  the  verb  tinguiar  foUows 
the  neuter  plural,  in  2:  27.  8:  3.  9:  10,  20.  13:  14  14:  13.  17:  8.  18: 
14.  21:  12 ;  all  of  which  cases  differ  in  no  respect  from  the  more  com- 
mon classical  usage.  In  several  instances,  however,  the  verb  singular 
stands  connected  with  neuter  plurals  designating  animated  beings,  viz. 
in  Rev.  1:5.  5:  13.  16:  14  19:  14.  But  in  each  of  these  cases  the 
singular  number  seems  to  be  employed,  because  the  idea  expressed  is 
rather  designed  to  be  collective  than  individualizing ;  in  which  case  the 
more  common  usage  would  adopt  the  singular,  in  order  merely  to  ex- 
press totality  rather  than  individuality.  It  is  apparently  on  this  ground, 
that  the  neuter  plural,  even  when  connected  with  a  numeral,  sometimes 
takes  a  verb  in  the  singular,  as  e.  g.  in  Rev.  20: 3, 5, 7,  rMaih^  rce  x^^ 
irii,  where  the  design  of  expressing  totality  is  plain.  On  the  ccmtrary, 
the  plural  verb  is  usual  in  the  Apocalypse,  when  animated  beings  are 
spoken  of;  e.  g.  3:  4.  5:  6.  11:  13,  18.  15:  4  16: 14.  18:  23.  21:  24 
So  virtually  in  4:  6, 8.  5: 14  19:  21.  Even  the  minute  shade  of  express* 
ing  individuality^  is  observable  in  the  usage  of  the  Apocalypse ;  e.  g. 
Rev.  1:  19,  a  em ;  3:  2,  a  ifuXXov  cuio&aveiv,  i.  e.  particular  Christiaa 
virtues ;  8:  11,  inutQav&Tjaaf,  viz.  various  waters,  see  in  vetse  10 ;  15: 
4,  dMctuifjiaza  iqfariQoi'&tjaarf  viz.  the  seven  last  plagues,  see  verse  1; 
20:  12,  ^i^kia  ijpoix^tjaav,  the  many  books  of  record  for  all  the  human 
race ;  21:  4,  rcc  fii^ra  dn^kd-ov,  viz.  the  former  various  objects  of 
heaven  and  earth.  If  there  be  in  the  Apocalypse  any  other  (^ural  verbs 
joined  with  neuter  plunds,  I  can  only  say,  they  have  escaped  my  diligent 
and  often  repeated  investigation. 

The  result,  in  this  case,  is  very  different  from  what  even  recent  critics 
of  name,  e.  g.  Ewald  and  others,  have  represented  it  to  be.  In  fact,  we 
are  even  surprised  at  the  degree  of  conformity  to  the  principles  of  clas- 
sical usage.  Some  few  cases  there  are,  where  the  writer  emj^oys  both 
the  singular  and  plural  verb  in  the  same  sentence ;  e.  g*  in  16:  14  19: 
14.  But  in  this,  too,  there  is  no  singularity ;  for  we  have  the  same  in 
John  10:  4, 5,  27.  1  Cor.  10:  11.  2  Peter  3:  10.  1  Sam.  9:  12  (Sept). 
n.  pf  135.  Sometimes  also  the  verb  singular  is  employed,  in  other 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  in  case  animated  beings  are  spoken  of, 
e:  g.  John  10:  4,  16.  1  John  3:  10.  Luke  8:  2.  Mark  14:  27  ;  some- 
times the  plural,  John  10:  4,  5,  8,  12,  16.  See  also.  Matt.  12:  21.  Mark 
5:  13.  James  2:  19.  Whoever  wishes  to  see  all  these  usages  confirmed 
by  the  ClassiGSy  may  consult  Wineri  Gramm.  §  47.  3.  Kuhner,  §  424 
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Nor  18  there  any  stable  fotmdation  for  the  remark,  of  late  often  re- 
peated, that  the  Apocalypse  differs  palpably  from  the  Grospels  and 
Epistles  of  John,  as  to  the  usage  in  question.  I  have  looked  through 
these  books,  and  found  in  both  of  them  some  thirty  instances  of  the 
verb  singular  with  a  neuter  plural,  (and  these  are  all  that  I  have  found 
by  a  minute  search)  ;  but  not  more  than  some  three  or  four  of  these 
designate  animated  beings,  when  the  object  is  to  individualize.  In  the 
Gospel  and  Epistles,  John  follows  common  usage,  as  explained  above. 
In  the  Apocalypse,  we  find  the  same  usages ;  and  so  the  idiom  is  of  the 
same  nature  in  both.  John  in  his  Gospel,  10:  4, 5,  8,  12,  16^  shows 
that  the  plural  was  familiar  to  him,  when  ammated  beings  were  spoken 
of.  Any  attempt  to  build  on  any  discrepancy  in  usage,  in  regard  to 
this  particular,  the  theory  of  diversity  of  authorship  between  the  Apoc- 
alypse and  the  books  of  John  the  apostle,  is  surely  in  vain.  There  is 
no  marked  peculiarity,  in  this  respect,  in  either  of  these  books.  Proto- 
types in  classic  Greek,  in  all  respects,  may  easily  and  everywhere  be 
found. 

(3)  <  The  syntax  of  the  V6ii>  and  participle,'  it  has  often  been  al- 
leged, <  is  frequently  violated  in  the  Apocalypse/ 

(a)  *  The  Present  tense  is  put  for  the  Praeter.'  This  is  indeed  very 
frequent ;  but  then  this  belongs  to  all  the  New  Testament,  and  to  all  the 
classic  Greek  writers.  The  historic  Present,  (as  grammarians  call  it), 
belongs  of  course  to  all  animated  narration  ;  and  it  is  to  be  found  un- 
usually often,  both  in  the  Gospel  of  John  and  in  the  Apocalypse.  In 
reading  through  both  these  books,  I  have  noted  one  hundred  cases  in 
which  it  is  employed  in  the  Gospel,  and  forty  cases  in  the  Apocalypse. 
Of  the  one  hundred,  however,  some  sixty-five  belong  merely  to  the 
word  Xsyeif  singular  or  plural ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  others  to 
l^ercM  and  some  other  common  verbs  of  motion.  The  numerous  cases 
of  l/^ci  belong,  almost  entirely,  to  the  frequent  dialogues  which  the 
Gospel  exhibits.  In  the  Apocalypse,  but  few  dialogistic  passages  occur ; 
and  in  these  there  is  just  about  the  same  frequency  of  keyet  as  in  the 
GospeL  As  to  other  cases,  I  have  noted  thirty-five  in  the  Gospel  and 
thirty  in  the  Apocalypse,  which  exhibit  a  similarity  of  usage  in  both 
that  deserves  special  notice,  inasmuch  as  they  are  some  indication  of  the 
same  hand  in  both.  For  the  rest,  I  would  merely  remark,  that  although 
the  historic  Present  is  everywhere  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament, 
yet  nowhere  is  it  employed  with  so  much  frequency  as  in  the  writings  of 
John.  As  the  Hebrew  has  no  appropriate  form  for  the  Present,  this 
must  be  put  to  the  account  of  the  Cheeky  and  not  of  the  Hebrew  idiom. 

{h)  <  The  Present  is  used  for  the  Future.' — ^It  is  so ;  yet  not  in  any 
other  manner  than  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  excepting  that, 
from  the  nature  of  the  oomposition  which  is  prophetic,  either  the  proxi* 
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Iflliire,  ordie  eertaMfpr  that  tke  iMn^i  describei  wffl  take  pfaoe, 
■Atnral 7  pmmla  itsdf  with  greater  fineqiieiie7  than  in  mere  iMactic 
ooaqiontioa.  Kotking  is  more  laual,  than  to  empfej  the  Pmemi  tense 
Inocder  to  ezptess  cither  of  these  ideas.  Thus  Matt.  2€e  2,  ^  Te  know 
that  after  two  dajs  is  (ppnm)  the  Passorcr,  and  the  Son  of  Man  is 
ttbrofed  (jM^ttdf^arm)  in  order  to  be  cnicified ;"  where  the  proxinurf 
and  the  ecitainty  of  the  erents  are  strong! j  marked  hj  the  Present 
tense.  And  so  in  cases  more  than  can  wdl  be  numbered.  Li  a  ihe- 
torical  Tiew,  this  mode  of  expression  is  far  more  s^nifieant  and  intense 
than  the  simple  Fntore.  The  thing  to  take  f^ace  is  designated  as  a^ 
readf  happening  or  being  aeoamphsbei^  There  is  here  no  emaOaffs  of 
the  tenscSy  as  gruunarians  are  wont  to  call  it,  L  e.  the  nse  of  one  tense 
for  another  b]r  a  sort  of  mistake  or  heedleflsneas;  bat  there  is  a  designed 
tvpieai  nse  of  the  Pknesent^  in  order  to  give  yiracitj  and  enezgj  to  the 


In  perf eet  aeoordanee  with  this  i&m  are  oar  Kngikli  eiprcoDions : 
/  am  going  dbroad;  I  am  going  to  jourmeg  ;  I  am  coming  to  see  gou 
^p««i£^  and  the  like.  In  the  Greek  and  Latin  dassics,  the  same  kfiom 
is  altogether  common ;  see  Winer,  Grunm.  §41.  2,  for  ezanqiles  and 
references.  Nor  need  we  call  it  ffebraismf  as  Ewald  does  (Comm. 
pu  39),  when  sach  a  tropical  Pres^it  is  foflowed  bj  n  Fntare*  in  the 
same  ooostmction.  Yirtoallj  soch  a  Present  is  n  Fntore ;  and,  of 
eoane,  the  regular  Future  may  naiunlljr  follow  in  order.  In  most  of 
these  cases,  moreoTov  the  tropical  Pknesent  designates  onlj  pr^araiorg 
actioa,  while  the  r^nlar  Future  designates  the  action  consequent  upon 
tins,  and  reaBj  future  in  respect  to  it.  Soch  a  use  of  tenses  needs  no 
apology  and  no  defimce.  The  Gospel  of  John  presents  ns  with  the  like 
fdienomena;  e.  g.  14:  3, 18, 19,  30.  16: 16,  22, 25,  aL,  in  some  of  which 
cases  the  Future  even  pnesies  the  tropical  Present.  All  this  shows 
how  easj  and  familiar  such  a  construction  is. 

(c)  '  Anomalies  in  the  use  of  the  Future  oecur  in  the  Apocalypee.*— 
There  is  but  one  passage,  however,  where  anything  special  and  peculiar 
in  the  use  of  the  Future  occurs.  This  is  in  Ber.  4:  9  seq.,  and  runs 
thus :  xiu  oTfltr  dwrotai  ti  ^aa  do^aw .  . .  ntawrtm  oc . . .  m^tFj^vreifOi 
• . .  nm  M^ooxifp^own  .  • .  xtu  fialown^  etc  Winer  (Gnunm.  §  41.  6) 
refera  these  Futures  to  the  subsequent  scenes  of  the  like  nature  described 
in  the  Apocatypse,  e.  g.  &  8 — 14  11:  16.  19:  4.    But  how  eoold  the 

*  In  the  Gospel  of  John  soch  a  nse  of  the  Present  is  wery  common ;  e.  g.  7:  33. 
8:  14  bis,  21,  35.  9:  4.  12:  35.  13:  3,  33,  36.  14:  3,  4, 5, 7,  18, 19, 2^  bis,  30.  16:  2, 
16,  22,  25, 2B,  32.  17:  11, 13.  21:  22,  23  bis,  etc.  These  sie  only  specimens. 
1  John  2: 16.  4:3nl.  8o  in  the  Apocmlrpse  ;  e.  f.  I:  7.  2:5,16,22.  3:9,11. 
11:  5;,  6, 9,  10, 14.  13:  10.  14:  11  bis,  13  bis.  I6i  15.  17:  11,  12,  13.  22:  7, 13, 20. 
Here  a^niB  is  much  oniformitf  of  nssge  betveen  the  two  writings.  Almost  aU 
the  oases  in  qoestioa  belong  to  such  Terfas  as  jJpjfo^sEs  and  vwfym. 
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reader  of  the  former  passage  be  supposed  to  know  what  scenes  were  to 
be  presented  in  the  sequel  ?  Much  better  is  a  solution  to  be  found  here, 
on  the  ground  of  Hebrew  idiom.  The  use  of  the  Hebrew  Future,  in 
designating  actions  hahituoHly  or  often  repeated^  is  well  known  to  eveiy 
intelligent  reader  of  that  language.  Thus  Job,  who  made  sacrifices  con- 
tinuallj  for  his  sons,  is  spoken  of  as  ^w^  ^s,  ^  doing  habituaUyf  Job 
1:  5.  So  1  Sam.  1:  7,  "Year  after  year  nb?^  did  he  do  «?•**  Ewald 
has  a  large  number  of  examples,  Gramm.  §  27S,  §  289,  1st  edit  The 
usage  is  clear.  In  Rev.  4:  9  seq.,  we  have  a  case  of  the  same  nature* 
The  Apocalyptist  is  psdnting  a  scene  as  it  constandj  or  habitually  is, 
not  merely  what  presents  itself  for  the  moment  to  his  eye.  This  igrees 
entirely  with  the  Hebrew  usage.  The  Greeks,  in  such  a  case,  would 
commonly  use  the  Present  in  an  aoristic  sense,  jast  as  it  is  employed  in 
universal  propositions.  So  should  we  do  in  English.  But  John,  who 
leans  strongly  to  Hebraism,  has  here  chosen  the  Future  to  express  his 
meaning.  Nor  is  this  case  entirely  peculiar.  In  Bom.  3:  30,  dixaera- 
6H  designates  the  established  method  of  forgiveness.  In  Luke  1:  37, 
ddvrat^asi  marks  what  belongs  to  aU  times.  Even  in  classic  Greek, 
the  Future  is  employed  to  designate  repetition^  but  mostly  in  regard 
to  time  future  only ;  see  Kijhner,  §  446.  2.  The  cases  where  refined 
conversation  employs  it  for  the  Present,  in  such  words  as  §ovlfj<TOfjicu^ 
i^£l^<7oo,  and  the  like,  (Kuhner,  §  446.  3),  will  not  apply  to  Rev.  4: 
9  seq. 

(d)  The  charge,  that  Hhe  Apocalypse  employs  anomalously  the 
Aorisi  for  the  Future,'  is  hardly  to  be  made  out  from  izeXitr&Tj  in  10:  7. 
The  writer  means  to  say,  that  <<  when  the  last  trumpet  shall  sound,  the 
mystery  of  God  is  already  completed.**  No  Future  could  express  this 
with  the  same  energy.  It  is  not  indeed  an  expression  of  regular  tech- 
nical grammar,  but  one  which  true  rhetoric  prompts.  So  in  Rev.  15: 1, 
"  Seven  angels,  having  the  seven  last  plagues,  Sti  iv  avraXg  ireXe<T&ti 
6  d^vfiog  rov  d^Bov,**  the  idea  plainly  is,  that  they  are  called  last,  because, 
when  completed,  the  wrath  of  God  is  also  completed  at  the  same  time. 
The  expression  indicates  the  certainty  and  the  full  completion  of  the 
thing  designated.  Perhaps  i^aaikevoag  in  11:  17,  belongs  to  the  same 
category.  Nor  is  this  use  of  the  Aorist  strange.  Homer,  Plato,  Euripi- 
des, Demo^henes,  and  others  employ  the  Aorist,  (and  also  the  PerfeQt), 
to  designate  with  intensity  the  certainty  of  future  events.  Kuhner  has 
given  abundance  of  examples  to  illustrate  this,  §  443,  2.  The  Aonst 
is  even  more  intensive  than  the  Perfect  for  this  purpose,  inasmuch  as  it 
denotes  completed  action  in  distinction  from  continuance,  which  the  Per- 
fect mere  appropriately  attaches  to  itself  as  an  adsignification.  Vir- 
tually do  we  find  the  same  use  of  the  Aorist  in  John  13:  31.  15:  6,  8. 
Whatever  difficulties  may  have  existed  among  critics,  in  times  pasti 
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with  respect  to  such  a  usage,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  now  no  more 
occasion  for  them. 

(e)  Some  other  pecoliarities  in  regard  to  verbs  deserve  a  brief  men- 
tion. In  Rev.  12:  7,  occurs  an  unosual  construction  of  the  Infinitive: 
**  Michael  and  his  angels  tov  noisfi^cai  fura  tov  dQaxwtog.**  £wald 
solves  this  Infinitive,  hj  comparing  it  to  the  Hebrew  Infinitive  when  it 
is  taken  as  a  gerund ;  and  so  he  renders  it  here  ^^ puffnajidum,  u  e.  pug- 
nare  debebanU"  But  such  is  not  the  shade  of  meaning  here.  It  is  the 
simple  relation  of  what  was  seen  in  vision.  Much  more  probable  is  the 
solution  that  refers  to  the  Hebrew  Infinitive  with  h  prefixed,  which  (with 
or  witlK>ut  rrn  expressed)  stands  for  a  definite  tense,  i.  e.  for  the  Future 
with  its  various  meanings,  and  which  maj  therefore  be  rendered  in  the 
past,  present,  or  future,  pro  exigentia  loci.  In  Chaldee,  also,  such  aa 
Infinitive  is  common ;  as  the  book  of  Daniel  shows.  See  ample  illus- 
trati<»i  in  Ges.  Lehrgeb.  §  211.  But  in  Rev.  11:  7,  the  context  will 
readily  supply  the  verb  iyivBto  or  iyirwno ;  so  that  iytporto  tov  noXe- 
fjt^cou  >—  the  Hebrew  on^n^  ^n,  a  mode  of  expression  by  no  means  un- 
common in  this  language.  The  form  of  expression  in  the  Apocalypse 
is  doubtless  a  singular  one,  in  such  a  connection ;  but  in  a  work  of  such 
a  nature,  are  we  not  to  look  for  some  expressions  of  this  kind  ?  Do  not 
Homer,  and  Pindar,  and  Thucydides,  present  constructions  quite  as 
singular? 

For  the  rest,  the  Infinitive  with  tov  before  it,  excepting  when  toS 
marks  it  as  a  nomen  verhale  in  the  Crenitive,  is  a  rare  occurrence,  either 
in  John's  Gospel  or  in  the  Apocalypse.  I  have  searched  in  vain  for  a 
single  instance,  excepting  Rev.  12:  7 ;  but  still  there  may  be  some  that 
have  escaped  my  notice.  Winer  produces  not  one,  in  his  numerous  ex- 
amples of  the  Infinitive  with  tov  before  it^  Gramm.  §  45,  4.  This  is 
another  remarkable  point  of  resemblance  between  the  two  books. 

Instances  I  have  noticed  of  a  peculiar  use  of  the  Perfect,  eiktiq^a,  in 
Rev.  5:  7.  8:  5,  viz.  as  a  simple  Aorist  Perhaps  there  is  another  in 
8:  3.  It  is  well  known,  that  a  difference  among  the  best  Greek  writers 
exists,  in  regard  to  the  frequent  use  of  the  Perfect  Herodotus,  for  ex- 
ample, abounds  in  it ;  and  among  orators  it  is  very  common,  inasmuch 
as  the  past  is  thereby  represented  as  standing  in  connection  with  the 
time  when  they  are  speaking.  It  is  exceedingly  difiicult  to  draw  any 
exact  line  in  this  case,  inasmuch  as  the  use  of  it  often  depends  on  the 
mere  subjective  views  of  the  writer  or  speaker.  But  in  the  instances 
before  us,  the  aorisHc  sense  is  so  plain  and  as  it  were  necessary,  that 
we  can  hardly  bring  tJiXi^fa  within  the  bounds  of  common  classical  usage. 
In  Rev.  2:  27.  11: 17,  the  writer  shows  that  he  understood  the  true  and 
£stinctive  nature  <^  this  Perfect 

(/)  In  raspoct  to  pa£Ticifls8>  it  ib  said  that  <the  Apocalypae  em- 


ploys  them  in  an  absolute  waj,  i.  e.  in  the  simple  sense  of  a  verb  hav- 
ing a  finite  tense ;  and  this  in  a  manner  and  measure  nowhere  else  to  be 
found.'  And  there  seems,  indeed,  to  be  some  good  foundation  for  this 
remark.  Instances  of  this  nature  may  be  found  in  Rev.  1:  16.  4:  5.  ICh 
2,  8.  14:  14.  19:  12,  13.  21:  12,  14,  19.  Also  6:  2, 5  may  be  reckoned 
here,  but  this  is  not  necessary ;  but  4: 1,  6.  5:  6.  7: 9,  usually  reckoned 
here,  do  not  properly  belong  to  this  category,  but  have  the  usual  attribu- 
tive sense.  In  16:  10,  the  participle  has  iyivzro  with  it,  which,  how- 
ever, here  means  became,  and  is  not  the  proper  helping  verb  for  the 
participle.  The  use  of  participles  for  verbs,  when  accompanied  by  the 
definite  verbal  forms  of  %lvai^  specially  the  use  of  them  for  the  Imper- 
fect, is  common  to  all  the  New  Testament,  and  usual  in  good  Greek 
writers;  Winer,  §  46:  9.  Kuhner,  §  416.  4.  So  in  John's  Gospel,  l! 
28.  10:  40.  13:  23.  16:  24.  17:  23.  19:  11,  19.  20:  30;  all  of  which, 
however,  belong  to  the  third  person,  singular  and  plural,  of  the  Perfeeti 
(which  is  common  everywhere),  excepting  the  first  twob  But  in  most 
or  all  of  these  cases,  the  copula  nhai  is  eocpreseed;  whereas  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse it  is  omitted.  It  must  be  conceded,  therefore,  that,  in  respect  to 
this  particular  of  participial  usage,  the  Apocalypse  differs  from  the  other 
New  Testament  books  in  general.  But  if  we  resort  to  the  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee  idiom  we  may  easily  find  the  prototype.  In  these,  the  partici- 
ple is  employed,  times  without  number,  for  the  definite  tenses  of  the 
verb,  and  often  stands  in  the  same  construction  with  a  verb  which  fol- 
lows it;  Gresen.  Lehrgeb.  §214  In  Hebrew,  also,  the  verb  rrn  (to 
be)  may  be  employed  with  participles,  as  elvtu  is  in  Greek ;  but  this 
construction  is  somewhat  more  rare.  Hence  we  find  the  Apocalyptist 
employing  the  Greek  participle  in  the  usual  Hebrew  manner,  i.  e.  omit- 
ting the  copula  or  helping  veri)  ehai.  The  deep  Hebrew  colouring  of 
the  book  serves  both  to  explain  and  to  excuse  this.  And  even  the 
n^id  transitions  of  thought,  and  the  abrupt  nature  of  the  composition, 
may  serve  to  account  for  the  omission  of  dvaty  where  a  more  sedate 
condition  of  mind  would  perhaps  have  supplied  it  Or  it  may  be  ao-* 
counted  for  on  the  ground  of  rhetorical  brachylogy.  Exam[rfes  of  the 
like  kind,  where  dvai  is  omitted,  are  not  wanting  in  the  Greek  Clas- 
sics ;  see  Kiihner,  $  680. 

Occasionally,  moreover,  we  find  in  the  Apocs^ypse  a  species  of  oito- 
cduthon  in  the  use  of  the  participle,  since  it  is  followed  by  a  finite  verb 
in  the  same  construction ;  e.  g.  Rev.  2:  20,  "  Jezebel,  ^  Xiyowsa  that  she 
is  a  prophetess,  hcu  di9dcx8i  hcu  nXava  tovs  {fiov^  dovXavg*'  See 
also  1:  5,  6,  rep  dyanfani .  .  .  neu  hriaarti .  .  .  %au  inoitioet  iffAOCf 
etc. ;  3:  7.  18:  17.  But  this  anomdy,  (if  that  which  is  common  to 
Greek  writers,  and  to  all  the  New  Testament,  may  be  so  called),  is  not 
more  fireqnent  in  the  Apocalypse  than  elsewhere.    In  Hebrew  this  it 
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fir  fipom  being  an  nnnsiial  ooostractkni,  Geseo.  Lehrg.  §  216.  2 ;  and 
m  the  New  Tedtament,  it  is  almost  everjwhere  to  be  foand,  Winer, 
%€iyIL2fb.  It  is  no  straoger  even  in  the  Qasaics ;  see  Winer  at 
fliqira. 

(4)  There  are  other  speeialities  of  idiom  in  the  Apocaljpse,  hj  whidi 
k  IS  somewhat  distinguished  from  classic  Greek.  Yet  very  few  of  them 
are  pecnliar  merely  to  this  book ;  for  they  belong  in  general  to  the  ochu- 
moa  Hebrew-Greek  idiom  of  the  New  Testament.  Tbns,  the  dual 
number  is  nowhere  foand  in  the  Apocalypse ;  but  this  is  equally  trae  of 
all  the  New  Testament.  Even  in  classic  Greek  it  is  often  dispensed 
with,  and  particularly  in  the  later  Greek. 

In  dassic  Gredk  the  Genitive  of  nouns,  as  well  as  of  pronouns,  is  not 
imfiequently  jpr«/£sD0(£  to  the  goyeming  noun,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis ; 
but  this  is  less  frequent  in  the  New  Testament,  and  particularly  in  the 
Apocalypse.  Perhaps  the  Helx^w  idi<mi,  (which  always  places  the 
Crenitive  d^er  ^  goyeming  noun),  may  have  had  some  influence  on  this 
usage.  At  all  events,  such  a  position  of  the  Genitive  before  its  govern- 
tng  noun  is  merely  rhetoricaL 

In  the  Apocalypse  there  is,  in  several  places,  an  unusual  succession 
ef  Genitives  fdlowing  each  other  without  any  intervening  words ;  e.  g. 
8:  13.  9:  9.  13:  8.  14:  8,  10.  16:  14.  19:  15.  But  there  are  instances 
of  the  same  nature  in  Paul,  and  in  some  passages  of  his  writings  even 
more  frequently  than  here ;  see  2  Cor.  4: 4.  £ph.  1:  6.  4: 13,  and  many 
more  examples  of  the  same  kind  in  Winer,  §  30.  3.  Note  1.  At  all 
events,  the  Apocalyptist  found  examples  enough  of  the  like  kind  in  He- 
brew; e.  g.  three  Genitives  in  Job  12:  24.  20: 17.  Gen.  47:  9.  Is.  13: 
4}  aL ;  and  sometimes  even  four,  as  in  Is.  10: 12.  1  Chron.  9: 13.  Many 
other  examples  may  be  found  in  Gesen.  Lehrg.  f  174.  3.  Note  2.  Li 
heathen  writ^^s  the  like  may  also  be  found ;  although  they  rarely  occur 
with  the  same  frequency.  In  most  of  the  cases  in  the  Apocalypse,  as 
also  in  Hebrew,  one  or  more  of  such  Grenitives  occupy  the  place  and 
have  the  meaning  of  adjectives ;  which  relieves,  in  some  measure,  the 
seeming  want  of  facility  in  expression,  and  also  accounts  for  the  accu- 
mulation of  so  many  words  in  the  same  case. 

There  is  also  a  repetition,  in  the  Apocalypse,  of  tbe  same  word  in  a 
protracted  sentence,  whether  preposition,  pronoun  (in  the  place  of  a 
pronominal  adjective),  verb,  or  leading  noun,  which  strikes  one  at  first 
as  peculiar.  £.  g.  Bev.  16:  13,  <<Oitf  of  the  mouth  of  the  dragon,  an4 
tfitf  ofih^  mouth  of  the  beast,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  false  prophet'' 
So  Eev.  6:  6,  «r  fieW;  6:  12,  iyepeto;  8:  12,  to  r^Vof ;  12:  9,  i^h^i 
13:  15,  euMP  atiQiovi  17:  6,  jx  to^  aifutzo^ ;  18: 22,  23,  iv  coi  ki;  19: 
6,  tig  (pi»r^i  19: 18,  caqtia^  (four  times).  The  frequent  tepetition  of 
the  fHfii  however,  is  rather  rare.    Jnirtancca  like  ido^  in  13: 7j  14»  15, 


ntufwoai  m  8:  7,  and  gome  few  others,  maj  be  easU/  exj^ined  oa  the 
groond  of  rhetorical  emphasis  or  intensity.  In  like  manner  the  repeti- 
tion of  avtov  and  avtmp  (in  the  room  of  pronominal  adjectives)  is  not  of 
much  frequency.  Examples  of  avjw  may  be  found  in  13:  2.  14:  9 ;  of 
avwvy  in  6:  11.  9:  19,  21  (four  times).  11:  9.  13:  16.  14:  13.  16:  IL 
Other  cases  of  apparent  repetition  belong  not  to  this  rubric,  because  they 
are  attached  to  separate  objects  to  which  one  conunon  pronoun  (adjec- 
tive) could  not  properly  be  applied.  The  cases  above  designated  stand 
on  the  basis  of  Hebrew  usage,  or  at  least  of  Old  Testament  rhetoric. 
The  Hebrew  says,  and  must  say:  '^'^nan^  TJ^,  Mb  sons  and  ki$  dau^hr 
tersy  and  not  in  the  manner  of  oi  vioi  xcu  ^yajfQEg  avtov ;  in  the  like 
way  the  Apocalyptist  expresses  himself  in  the  passages  above.  Yet  the 
repetition  of  the  pronoun  in  some  of  these  cases  is  rather  for  the  sake  of 
iniensitff,  than  for  any  other  purpose. 

The  repetition  of  the  same  prepositian  before  different  nouns  in  the 
same  case  and  joined  together,  is  more  frequent  in  the  Apocalypse  than ' 
in  classic  Greek,  and  rather  distinguishable,  with  respect  to  frequency, 
from  the  usual  run  of  New  Testament  Greek ;  see  ex  in  15:  2,  8.  16: 
13.  17:  6 ;  iy<oniop  m  3: 5.  14:  3, 10 ;  futd  in  19: 19  ;  did  in  20:  4.  But 
such  cases  as  dno  in  1:  4,  5,  e^^  in  1: 11,  iv  in  6: 8,  and  did  in  1:  9.  12: 
11,  are  not  to  be  reckoned  here,  because  they  serve  the  purpose  of  ipe*  " 
e{fication  and  distinction ;  see  Winer,  §  54.  7.  Even  in  the  Greek 
classics  a  similar  usage  prevails,  and  for  the  like  purpose.  The  repeti- 
tion of  prepositions  in  Jfebrew,  occasionally  to  a  great  length,  is  by  no 
means  unfrequent;  see  2  Sam.  1: 12.  2:  9.  3:  10.  Hos.  1:  7.  Is.  11: 11. 
Still,  I  apprehend  that  most,  if  not  all,  the  cases  in  the  Apocalypse  were 
the  effect  of  design  on  the  part  of  the  writer — a  design  to  make  each 
part  distinct  A  similar  repetition  may  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  New 
Testament ;  and  the  usage  itself  depends  mostly  on  the  subjective  views 
and  feelings  of  the  writer ;  see  Winer,  vt  mprcu  The  contrary  prac- 
tice, i.  e.  the  omission  of  the  preposition  before  nouns  in  the  same  case 
and  connected,  may  be  seen  in  1:  9.  5:  9.  10:  11.  11:  9.  13:  7,  al. 

The  allegation,  that  the  Apocalypse  more  frequently  inserts  preposi- 
tions before  cases  that  might  dispense  with  them,  than  any  other  New 
Testament  book,  can  hardly  be  established ;  at  least  not  in  such  a  mea- 
sure as  to  render  prominent  this  difference  of  construction.  When  we 
consider  that  the  Hebrew  has  no  Genitive  and  Dative  cases  after  verbs, 
except  as  they  are  made  by  the  help  of  propositions  ;  and  also  that  a 
strong  Hebrew  idiom  plainly  pervades  the  Apocalypse,  (as  indeed  we 
might  naturally  expect),  there  is  nothing  strange  in  the  fact,  that  pre- 
positions before  these  cases  are  more  frequent  than  in  the  Classics,  spe- 
cially in  the  earlier  ones.  Y^t  examples  may  easily  be  found,  fmd  with 
some  frequency^  of  a  different  tenor.  E.  g.  the  Dative  of  maimer^  means, 
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material^  time,  etc,  without  an  j  preposition;  as  in  5: 1,  12.  6: 10.  7:  % 
10.  8:  3,  4,  8,  13.  10:  3.  14:  18.  15:  2,  8.  17: 4  18: 10,  16  bis,  19, 21. 
19:  17.  21:  8,  16,  19.  22:  14. 

Examples  moreover  almost  without  number  maj  be  found,  where 
the  Dative  is  regularly  employed  after  such  verbs  as  signify  to  give,  to 
impart,  to  call  to,  to  show,  manifest,  tell,  belong  to,  etc,  which  occur 
everywhere  in  the  Apocalypse ;  and  besides  these,  many  examples  of 
the  Dative  where  other  constructions  might  be  employed,  c  g.  af^er 
ngoaxwea  in  4: 10.  5:  14.  7: 11.  11:  16.  13:  4  bis.  16: 2.  19:  4,  10  bis, 
20.  20:  4.  22:9;  dxohw&iia,  14:  4,  9.  19:  14;  XatQfwo,  7:  15 ;  (jvy- 
HOir<opioi},  18:  4.  For  the  rest,  I  have  examined  the  whole  book  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  to  the  test  the  alleged  lack  of  the  Dative  case  in  the 
Apocalypse  ;  and  I  find  it  employed  as  often  as  elsewhere  in  the  New 
Testament,  where  verbs  are  employed  by  the  writer  which  admit  of  it. 
Cases  occur  here,  as  elsewhere,  in  which  the  writer  had  his  choice  be- 
tween the  Dative  and  Accusative,  and  in  which  he  preferred  the  latter ; 
a  trait  of  style  not  peculiar  to  him  only,  but  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  in  other  Greek  writings.  In  all  this  there  is  no- 
thing peculiar. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  the  Genitive  case  after  verbs  and  participles, 
instances  after  the  manner  of  the  Classics  are  not  wanting ;  c  g.  ddaat 
. . .  rov  fioivra,  2:  17  ;  ysfxapta  o(fi{^aXfmr,  4:  6,  8,  and  the  like  in  5:  8. 
15:  7.  21:  9 ;  iysfuaO'f^  xanpoS,  15:  8 ;  yifiov  ^SeXvyfidtaf,  17:  4 ;  ^xov- 
<fa  «VoV,  6:  1,  and  the  like  in  6:  3,  5.  14:  13.  16: 1,  5,  7.  21:  3.  It  is 
beyond  a  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  writer  was  acquidnted  with  the  clas- 
sical use  of  this  oblique  case ;  and  it  would  seem,  that  when  he  has  not 
followed  this  use,  he  has  either  exercised  a  choice  which  was  grammati- 
cally within  his  power,  or  else  he  leaned  to  the  Hebrew  mode  of  con- 
structing a  sentence.  The  use  of  prepositions  naturally  makes  language 
more  specific  Hence,  throughout  the  New  Testament,  as  also  the  later 
Greek  authors,  we  find  this  use  very  common,  even  in  a  multitude  of 
cases  where  the  laws  of  grammar  might  dispense  with  it.  That  the 
writer  of  the  Apocalypse  was  not  ignorant  of  even  the  nicer  uses  of  the 
Grenitive,  is  plain  from  several  constructions  with  which  we  meet ;  e.  g. 
the  Genitive  of  price  or  value,  as  dr^vagiov  twice  in  6:  6 ;  of  time  takeny 
as  ^fiCQag  xeu  wxroV,  7:  15.  12:  10.  14: 14*  20:  10,  an  imitation  of  the 
Hebrew  nWj  oi*<.  Once  we  have  the  length  of  time  designated  by  the 
Genitive,  viz.  dixa  tjfiiQtap  in  Rev.  2:  10.  But  instances  of  such  a  nar 
tare  are  not  wanting  in  the  Classics,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament ;  see  my  New  Testament  Grammar,  §  100.  7,  comp,  §  106.  4. 

The  cases  in  which  the  Hebrew  construction  of  verbs  with  their  fol- 
lowing cases  is  preferred  to  the  grammatical  and  ordinary  Greek  one, 
are  almost  none ;  and  what  there  are  according  to  some  of  the  critics, 
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seem  to  be  of  doubtful  authority.  Thus  in  2: 14,  ididaaxe  T<p  BaXax ; 
where,  however,  Wetstein,  Vater,  and  Tittmann,  employ  the  normal  top, 
and  Mill  reads  eV  r<p  Bahix,  i.  e.  in  the  history  of  Balak.  But  if  we 
adopt  the  reading  rm  BaXax^  we  have  Hebrew  usage  of  a  similar  na- 
ture ;  e.  g.  b  nab ,  Job  21:  22,  b  rxfrx,  Deut  33: 10.  Hos.  10:  12  (bis) ; 
although  the  Hebrew,  like  the  Greek,  usually  prefers  the  Accusative  af- 
ter these  verbs.  Besides,  7<p  BaXax  msLj  be  here  the  Dativw  commodiy 
which  is  not  unfrequently  recognized  in  the  Apocalypse ;  for  in  Num. 
22:  6  Balak  says  to  Balaam :  "  "'^gatsul  iioi^  curse  for  me  this  people, 
etc.*'  Nor  is  the  Dative  of  instrument  here  an  impossible  construction ; 
for  the  meaning  would  then  be,  that  Balaam  employed  Balak  as  his  in- 
strument in  enticing  the  Israelites ;  which  sacred  history  confirms. 

In  like  manner  xQiveiv  to  oufta  ix  or  dno  tiVo^,  and  ixdixd^co  . . . .  Ix 
rivog,  6: 10.  18:  20.  19:  2,  is  to  be  accounted  for  probably  on  the  ground 
of  the  Hebrew  ^^  d;53  or  '|^  ©n"!  ;  see  Gres.  Lex.  in  vv.  *^xoXov{^z(o  jt*fi- 
td  two^^  6:  8.  14:  13,  need  not  be  attributed  to  Hebraism ;  for  even 
Lysias  and  Demosthenes  express  themselves  occasionally  in  this  way, 
not  only  after  dxoXovd^m^  but  after  other  kindred  verbs ;  see  Phrynicus, 
edit  Lobeck)  p.  353  seq.  Nor  is  there  any  necessity  of  referring  euri^l- 
^ef  h  avtois,  in  11: 11,  to  the  Hebrew  n  Kia,  as  LiJcke  does,  p.  220. 
There  is  a  nice,  but  still  a  well  known,  idiom  of  the  Greek,  which  per- 
mits the  Dative  with  iv,  after  verhs  of  motion^  to  be  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  Accusative  with  Big,  because  there  is  in  such  a  case  in  fact 
a  eomtructio  praegnans  ;  so  in  John  5: 4.  Luke  7: 17.  Bom.  5: 5.  Matt 
10: 16,  al.  This  is  also  quite  frequent  in  the  Classics ;  see  my  N.  Test. 
Grammar,  §  113.  Note  2.  Kuhner's  Gramm.  §  621.  a.  &  Winer,  §  54. 
4.  The  word  omitted,  in  such  cases,  is  some  verb  which  signifies  to 
dwell,  remain  in,  take  one^s  station^  etc,  and  the  mode  of  expression  is 
of  course  brachylogical. 

In  a  few  cases  a  peculiar  preposition  follows  certain  verbs.  E.  g.  Rev. 
9:  20,  21.  16:  11,  fietavoBtv  ix,  instead  of  the  Accusative.  So  in  Acts 
8: 22  with  ano  after  this  verb.     Is  not  this  an  imitation  of  the  Hebrew 

1^  aw  ? 

Once  we  have  such  an  expression  as  ftxiovtas  ix  tov  d^Qiov,  I  re- 
gard this  as  brachylogy,  and  equivalent  to  conquerors  safe  from  the  «n- 
counter  with  the  beast  >*  nxfSvTctg  [xal  aoaZofiiyovg']  tx,  etc.  We  meet 
with  it  but  once. 

The  phrase  dfd  efe  ixaatog,  Kev.  21: 21,  is,  I  believe,  without  any 
parallel  in  the  New  Testament  or  in  the  classics.  As  a  preposition  dfd 
governs  the  Accusative  in  prose,  and  usually  the  Dative  in  poetry. 
Here,  however,  it  is  employed  before  the  Nominative,  and  seems  there- 
fore to  be  u^ed  adverbially  in  order  to  designate  the  idea  of  dtitributiony 
and  to  mean  severally  or  teparaUly;  oomp.  Luke  9:  3.  Bev.  4:  8,  for  a 
like  ahade  of  idea. 
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nA9  to  tke  xsthrtial  IIhb  to  the  ^naottdcid  defMBrt^^  E.^  Ber. 
8:  IS.  *  I  hevd  aa  ea^  ^!j™S  -  •  -  '>9^f  *^  *  ^i^)^  race*  etc*    The 

plaiah-  to  be :  *  I  heard  an  ai^ei  ea^e-winged.  or  lak- 
ijin^  cCc*  TIfee  Bnaner  of  expieasKo  is  bold  and 
too  BHdb  fo  §ar  the  ApoolTpse.  Again  in  9:  1,  ^  I 
fidfing  firoBi  beaven . . .  and  to  idm  was  ^tcb  tbe  ker  of  die 
piL  efte.* ;  L  e.  I  nw  an  angel  star-fike  or  fesplendeoEK  as  a 
Rer.  16c  7.  <- 1  beard  tbe  akar,  Myiay.-  Tea.  Lord  God, 
clc^*  i.  e.  a  Toiee  firaai  the  ahar.  or  finom  tbe  ihar-angid,  yiz.,  dbe  angel 
vbo  watched  over  the  ahar.  These  and  the  fike  exprcasiotts  pfadnlj 
bdong  to  the  Tirid  and  afampl  itrle  of  the  Apocaljpee,  and  to  tbe  ^w^ 
in^  iina^i  i  j  which  pet^aifa  it.  It  is  the  pati  on  whom  we  are  to  crid- 
cke,  in  so^  caMS,  and  not  the  technieal  ihetorician  and  grammarian. 

A  pemliT  ifirision  of  the  imtrerse  ocean  in  8:  7 — 12.  14: 7,  and  tbe 
fike  in  l€c  2 — S,  via.  into  heaven*  earth,  tbe  sea^  and  fbantuns  of  water. 
In  tbe  fint  and  last  cases,  tbi^  is  necessarr  to  the  writer,  in  order  to 
canj  his  plan  into  execntion  of  diTiding  the  tnmipets  and  tbe  Tials  into 
daises  of  foor  and  three ;  and  the  passage  in  l-k  7  foBo^m  the  same 
anakgj.  Tlie  depaitore  from  tbe  osoal  Hetavw  tfiriaon  of  heaTen  and 
earth,  or  hearen  and  earth  and  seas^  seems  to  be  whoflj  oocasioDed  bj 
the  plan  of  the  writer  in  ananging  tbe  snborfinate  parts  of  bis  work. 

Like  the  Hebrews  generaDj,  the  Apocalrpttst  oAen  empfejs  tbe  3V 
mimaht€  dbnhde ;  e.g.2:26L  3 :  12.  21.  &  &  7:13.  17:1*6.  So  in 
Gospd  1:12,18.27,33.  3:32.  8:45.  15:2.  Epistle,  2 :  27.  3:  17. 
The  NominatiTe  foDowed  bj  •vro^  as  subject  of  tbe  reih,  3:  5.  17:  11, 
is  of  a  simifaur  tenor.  Bat  both  of  these  are  common  in  all  Hebrew- 
Greek  ;  nor  are  tbe j,  particnhurl j  tbe  first  of  them,  strangers  to  the 
Classics.  See  mj  Hebu  Grammar,  §§  415 — 117.  N.  Test.  Grammar, 
§  97. 2.  Ihe  Nominative  ybrwi  with  a  vocatiTe  meaning^  as  in  6c  10. 
15:  3.  16:  7,  aL,  is  common  not  onlj  to  tbe  Xew  Testamoit,  bat  even 
to  tbe  Classics,  as  anj  good  grammar  will  show;  Marthiae,  S  612. 
Bembardv,  p.  67. 

Tbe  npetitiom  of  a  demonstrative  pronoon,  BpediJij  in  relative  dan- 
ses  of  a  sentence,  is  not  onosoal  in  tbe  Apocalypse ;  e.  g.  7:  2,  o&  idi- 
&q  ait^  dda^m  etc. ;  20:  8,  Jr  o  a^Ofii^  aitm  tig  ^  SfifUK  etc. 
Even  adverbs  are  som^imes  repeated  in  like  manner ;  as  12:  6.  o;rov 
tx^t  ixii  roiror  etc ;  12:  14,  oirov  tQtqtrat  cxefetc  Other  instances  of 
the  former  kind,  .see  in  3:  8.  6:  4,  8.  7:  9.  17:  9.  Bat  in  this  there  is 
nothing  peculiar  to  tbe  Apocalvpse,  xmless  perhaps  its  (reqaencj.  Ex- 
amples maj  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  New  Testament ;  in  the  Septa- 
agint  the  usage  is  still  more  frequent,  because  its  icQom  is  stiQ  more  He- 
hraiatie.    But  even  the  Qaasics  are  not  strangers  to  tbe  same  veibositf  , 
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(if  it  mogt  be  bo  named)  ;  and  such  writers  as  Xenopbon  and  CSoaro 
bave  deemed  it  proper  on  some  occasions  to  employ  it  Proofs  abim* 
dant  of  all  this  may  be  seen  in  Winer's  Grammar,  §  22.  4.  The  fre^ 
quency  of  it  in  the  Apocalypse  may  be  regarded  as  Hebraistic  Every 
Hebrew  scholar  must  call  to  mind  the  well  known  idiom  of  "im ,  as  ia 
ft . . .  *i'rx  to  whom,  Dd . . .  ^*rx  where,  etc,  (see  Ges.  Lehrgeb.  §  197)  ; 
and  also  the  pleonastic  suffix-pronoun  which  is  followed  by  the  noun  to 
which  it  relates,  as  ^b^n*nK  ^riK^nni ,  she  saw  htm — the  ckild,  Ex.  2:  ^ 
Ges.  ubi  sup.  $  192.  2  seq.  Like  to  this  are  the  repetitions  in  questifm. 
In  the  Apocalypse  we  can  hardly  put  them  to  the  account  of  intensUyf 
although  they  would  seem  to  be  appropriate  for  such  a  purpose,  like  our 
English  that'4here,  etc  But  pcarticuUxrity  of  specification  must  at  least 
be  allowed  to  them. 

Similar  to  this  usage  is  another,  which  repeats  the  demonstrative  pro* 
nouns  after  the  subject  or  Nominative  case  has  been  already  mentioned, 
and  inserts  a  pronoun  relating  to  this  same  subject  before  the  verb  to 
which  that  Nominative  properly  belongs ;  and  so  with  the  other  cases;  e.  g* 
Matt.  24: 13,  o  vnoiuivag  eig  tAog,  ovrog  aoD&tiffSTdu,  Matt  6:  4  Mark 
7: 15,  al.  saepe.  So  in  Rev.  6:  4,  r^  xad-tjfthfp  . . .  ido&tj  avr<^  Xa^ehf 
etc.  3: 5.  2: 17.  But  this  usage  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  Classics,  (see 
Winer,  §  23.  3)  ;  and  the  repetition  in  all  such  cases  is  made  for  the 
sake  of  intensity  or  emphatic  specification.  See  examples  in  Xen.  Conv. 
8.  33.  Ages.  4.  4. 

It  has  been  alleged,  that  the  Apocalypse  employs  the  Accusatiye  of 
time  contrary  to  good  usage,  i.  e.  that  it  employs  the  Accusative  to  de- 
signate time  when,  and  not  merely  duration  of  time.  For  proof  of  this 
it  is  common  to  quote  Bev.  3:  3,  ov  (lij  yvmg  noiap  tSgaf  tj^o),  etc  But 
this  is  the  only  instance  of  this  kind  in  the  whole  book.  The  common 
usage,  L  e.  to  designate  duration  of  time,  may  be  seen  in  8:  1.  11:  2,  3, 
6,  9.  12:  6,  14.  13:  5.  17:  10,  12.  20:  2,  4,  6.  Moreover,  cases  like 
that  in  Bev.  3:  3  may  be  found  in  the  Classics ;  see  Kuhner,  §  545. 
Anm.  4.  That  time  which  is  at  the  ultimate  extent  of  his  coming,  ia 
here  the  prominent  idea,  and  therefore  the  Accusative  is  allowable.  So 
in  the  Classics,  we  find  pvKTOf  rr^  Mniqaf,  top  oq&qop,  etc,  in  a  sense 
like  that  which  the  Genitive  would  have ;  see  Bemhardy,  Synt  p.  116. 
See,  for  the  regular  use  of  the  Genitive  in  designating  time,  what  is 
said  above,  p.  245  seq. 

A  peculiar  construction  is  found  in  the  present  text  of  Bev.  2: 13, 
viz.  tV  ^fifQaig  iv  alg  l/4ptifiag,  6  fuiQtvg  (icv  6  nusrig,  og  insHtapdni 
noQ  viuop.  It  is  impossible  to  make  out  a  grammatical  construction 
from  this  as  it  now  stands.  It  would  seem  that  either  iy  (oj^  must  be 
omitted  and  ^Artinag  be  written  'Artina  in  the  Genitive,  or  else  o^ 
must  be  dropped.    That  og  has  arisen  from  a  doplicatioB  of  the  end- 
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srllable  of  the  pfeceiMng  wiirf,  jwgtife.  woM  tecM  alt nge tliw  frohaliie ; 
more  |iarticaburlj  so.  as  nodiiiig  like  socb  a  ooostmccion  oeeon  anj 
where  else  in  the  Apoeahpse.  To  read,  as  TArhmann  does,  ^rrmmg, 
and  omh  tV  ai^  before  it.  seems  to  make  an  absurd  texL  No  writer  in 
possession  of  bis  senses  could  bave  wxitien  sol  See  Conunentaiy  on  the 


The  manner  in  which  two  aoni»  are  joined  together  br  si^  as,  tn  Ur 
flMmnfr  as^  as  it  wert^  elc^  deserves  a  pnssing  notice.  In  general  the 
noon  aAer  i»^  has  the  same  case  as  the  one  before  it ;  e.  g.  1: 17.  £thw 
—  ^  Ffxofs'.  ^  1^«  o  (iio^ .  ..fukmi  ti^*  <r«x3co^.  3:  3w  6c  11,  14.  9:  2. 
10: 1,  etc.  So  in  the  Accosadve,  as  i:  l^iff&aluoi^ . . .  sif;  9A07C  Jnri^. 
2:  27.  9:  d^  ujow  r^/«^  »s  ^n^  -pmux^.  9: 9.  12: 15.  14;  2.  Id:  21, 
aL  Bat  in  6:  1,  we  hare :  . . .  jJr^wro^,  «»»*  ^^'i  ^^^^^r  i-  c.  a^  ^m- 
p^  ^^ami^  if/ff.  Bat  exanylm  of  elliptiffal  coikatnicdan  with  a^  sre 
eiwrwhere  to  be  llnnd,  and  in  a  great  TarieCj  of  cases ;  see  Lex.  »s. 
The  Hebrew,  moteorer,  forms  a  separate  ander  sentence  bj  wor&  eon- 
aected  with  the  3  of  mere  amilitnde ;  for.  in  sack  C9ses»  farach jiogj  is 
nraal  There  seems  to  be  no  q>edal  pecaliarity  in  the  Apoca^pse  in 
regard  to  «k»  when  empfejed  ^  abore  described. 

After  such  an  extended  examinatioQ  of  those  eonstractioas  in  the 
Apocalypse,  which  bare  been  erroaeoa:^ly  pot  br  manj  to  the  accoaat 
of  barbarism^  solecism,  or  pecoharicj  of  strle^,  we  mar  now  come  to 
m  few  partindart^  m  which  ike  MtyU  of  tkis  booi^  or  ike  wnniarr  ofiiB 
^kctiom,  differs  from  mmL  or  eil,  of  ike  oiker  Xew  Ttstamtmt  koeis. 

This  differeiKe  is  limited  pciaopallT  to  the  eomjumetiee  particles. 
Throughoct  the  Apocalypscv  we  ind  scareelT  anything  bat  med  as  a 
emtftmeiire^  or  cren  a  irtaeiiire.  particle.  The  dd  and  eio  and  «i  and 
jti^  of  other  New  Testament  books  are  scarceiy  to  be  foand  here.  Oir 
we  meet  with  obIt  in  the  intnxhKtioa  or  monitorj  part,  tIx.  in  1: 19.  2: 
5w  1&  ^  S.  &  19«  in  all  of  wbkk  c^es  it  is  illative.  In  the  same  part, 
also,  we  find  d4,  transitive  in  1:  1-k  and  so  in  14:  M.  19:  12:  bat  dis* 
jonctiye  in  2t  5.  16^  24.  Vih  2.  21:  $ ;  not  to  be  tbond  elsewhere,  (if  I 
have  not  OTeriooked  it)«  excepting  94  in  combination  widi  otkor  words, 
SQch  as  ot^d«,  etc.  We  might  nacunillj  expect  di  m  such  transttioos  sm 
•adstin2:8^  12,  Id.  3:1,7,  14.  12:7.  14:8,9.13.  14.  l«c  3.4.8,10, 
12, 17*  etc. ;  jet  x«i  is  emploTed  in  ail  these  cases.  Not  oqIt  soy  bat 
Mu  is  empk>Ted  in  a  great  portion  of  the  trannitinnB  even  of  tibe  largest 
km4  where  a  classic  writer  cooki  hardlj  be  expected  to  ose  it,  and 
where  it  is  not  venr  common  in  other  New  Testament  books ;  e.  g.  in 
C^  1.  7:  1.  8:  1.  lOi  1.  11:  1,  15.  12i  1.  13:  11.  14:  1.  6.  15:  1.  16:  1. 
17:1.  18:1.  20:1,4  2l:&  Eren  in  Johns  Gospel  and  Epkdes  sock 
eaaw  aie  not  wanting:  ew  g»  1: 19.  2t  1.  4:  27,  4&  7: 1.  9: 1.  £p.  1: 
&ft20L4£21.    lit  an  Aia  te  Habraw  sck)hr  win  tan  a  stro^  tiae- 
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ture  of  ll^atsm.  Almost  the  onlj  particle  which  connects  sentences 
larger  or  smaller  in  Hebrew,  or  clauses  of  sentences,  is  Vav,  ^ .  This 
particle  is  not  onlj  employed  to  connect  different  words  used  in  the 
same  constmction,  but  in  attaching  clauses  or  words  used  in  the  way  of 
Hendiadjs,  or  as  epexegetical  and  explicative,  or  in  the  way  of  apodo- 
sis,  or  between  the  members  of  a  comparison ;  moreover,  also,  between 
parts  of  sentences,  or  whole  sentences,  adversative,  antithetic,  or  dis* 
junctive ;  and  so  also  Vav  introduces  causal  clauses,  or  conclusive  ones 
(j  s»  therefore),  or  final  or  consecutive  ones  (showing  the  end  or  object). 
See  Ges.  Lex.  on  1  for  examples  of  all  these  uses.  It  is  not  only  em- 
ployed in  all  this  variety  of  ways,  but  it  often  stands  even  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  book,  in  the  Old  Testament ;  see  Ex.  1:1.  Lev.  1:  h 
Josh.  1:  1.  Judg.  1:  1.  1  Sam.  1:  1.  2  Sam.  1: 1.  1  K.  1: 1.  2  K.  1:  1. 
Ezek.  1: 1.  Ruth  1:  1.  Est.  1:  1.  Ezra  1: 1.  2  Chron.  1: 1.  In  such 
cases,  we  can  translate  )i  only  by  merging  it  in  the  verb,  when  it  is  pre- 
fixed to  one,  and  regarding  it  as  merely  cowversive  ;  or  when  it  stands 
before  nouns  or  pronouns,  as  in  Ex.  1:  1.  1  K.  1: 1.  Ezra  1:  1,  we  are 
obliged  to  suppose,  that  it  is  designed  to  indicate  a  connection  with  some 
other  book,  which  is  regarded  by  the  writer  as  properly  preceding  it ;  or 
else  that  it  has  been  supplied  as  a  mere  connective  with  other  books,  by 
Uie  redactor  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  The  reader,  who  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  Old  Testament  and  specially  with  the  Prophets,  needs 
not  to  be  told,  that  other  connectives  of  discourse,  besides  Vav,  are 
there  but  very  sparingly  employed.  And  similar  to  this  is  the  usage  in 
the  Apocalypse. 

TV  is  not  to  be  found  (in  the  corrected  text)  ;  but  this  particle  is  em- 
ployed only  twice  by  Matthew ;  not  at  all  by  Mark ;  only  once  by  John 
in  his  Cvospel  and  Epistles,  almost  never  by  Paul  except  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  and  never  by  Peter.  Luke  is  the  only  writer  who  is 
famiHar  with  its  use  ;  and  he  employs  it  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  times  in  the  book  of  Acts.  To  a  native  Hebrew,  who  used  al- 
most nothing  but  his  |i  as  a  connective,  rs  must  have  appeared  in  some 
good  measure  as  superfluous.  The  very  unfrequent  use  of  it  in  the  New 
Testament,  is  a  pledge  for  the  truth  of  this  statement 

As  to  joQ,  it  occurs  in  the  Apocalypse  some  fifteen  times,  and  mostly 
in  the  simple  caused  sense*  That  it  appears  so  seldom,  is  not  in  the 
least  strange ;  for  the  Apocalypse  is  not  a  book  of  ratiocinationj  where 
the  connection  between  a  fact  or  truth  and  its  cause  or  ground,  is  often 
to  be  expressed.  Paul  employs  yoQ  more  than  all  the  New  Testament 
writers  besides,  because  his  epistles  are  so  often  argumentative.  Jt  is 
dear,  however,  that  the  use  of  ydg  was  familiar  to  the  writer  of  the 
Apocalypse ;  that  it  is  employed  so  seldom,  results  merely  from  the 
kind  of  composition,  which  is  a  constant  saccesaion  of  descriptions  of 
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things  iecB  in  Tinoa,  and  ammged  in  gadt  a  wmj  thai  jm^  m  addom 
needed  or  eren  admissible.  In  the  Goepei  it  occurs  some  sixtj-chree 
times;  but  here  ratiocination  is  very  frequent 

That,  in  respect  to  the  use  of  dc  and  ovv  as  partides  of  diriskm  and 
transitiooy  the  Apocalypse  differs  strikin^y  from  the  Gospel  of  J<^ui| 
■iDst  be  eoafeflsed.  Ovr  appemn  about  200  times  in  the  Gospel ;  yet 
only  once,  howerer,  in  the  first  Epistle  of  John.  Ji  also  appears  a 
great  nmnber  of  times  in  the  Gospel ;  oomparatiTely  bat  seldom  in  the 
first  Epistle ;  in  the  Apocalypse,  thrice  as  a  ctmtinuaiive,  1:  14.  14:  13. 
19: 12,  and  five  times  as  a  di^'umettvej  2:  5, 16,  24.  10:  2.  21:  8.  The 
complexion  of  the  Apocalypse  is  indeed  altogether  Hebraistic,  in  respect 
Id  cofuueiireij  for  »ai  is  almost  the  only  one  enxgAojed;  and  this  &Us  in 
natoraUy  with  the  fiwt,  that  this  book  was  written  soon  after  Jdm  went 
to  Asia,  while  the  Goq>el  was  a  later  production. 

As  to  those  particles  which  belong  pecoliarly  to  ratiodnatiTe  disoontse, 
and  are  employed  to  designate  logical  dependence  and  connection,  it  is 
of  course  perfectly  natural,  from  the  nature  of  the  Apocalypse,  that  we 
should  seldom  find  them  in  it ;  and  equally  natural  that  we  should  find 
them  frequently  in  John's  Gvospel,  a  great  part  of  which,  as  has  been 
stated,  consists  of  argumentation  in  some  form  against  the  notions  of  the 
Jews,  or  demonstradon  of  the  true  principles  of  Christianity.  Hence 
biii,  iQ€if  oQa  ovy,  and  the  Uke,  are  not  to  be  found  at  all  in  the  Apoca* 
fypse.  ^Enu  occurs,  however,  but  twice  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  not 
once  in  his  qnstles ;  and  the  oth^  two  particles  not  at  alL 

In  fact,  the  structure  of  the  sentences  throughout  the  Apocalypse^ 
with  scarcely  any  excq>tion,  is  ahnost  entirely  of  the  same  sim^e  na> 
tore  as  that  which  prevails  in  Hebrew.  In  this  respect,  the  form  of  the 
book  is  altogether  like  that  of  the  Helnrew  prophets.  As  a  aingwlftr  ex* 
ception  to  this  remark  may  be  mentioned  Rev.  18:  11 — ^13,  where  the 
sentence  is  not  only  complex  in  its  form,  but  it  also  varies  its  construo* 
tion  in  a  sudden  and  almost  surprising  manner.  Yet  why  should  thift 
be  strange,  in  such  an  impixiov  as  that  chapter  contains  ? 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  before  we  take  leave  of  the  subject  r^pecting 
the  manner  in  which  sentences  are  joined  together,  connected,  and  coih 
tinned,  that  a  great  number  of  them  are  introduced  by  idw ;  about  one 
half  of  these  with  an  accompanying  xo/,  and  the  other  half  without  it. 
This  IB  beyond  all  doubt  a  Hehraum  ;  and  no  one,  who  is  f^*qwflint^ 
with  Hebrew,  can  fail  to  have  remarked  the  universal  predominance  of 
risn  (»•  idoi)  in  the  Old  Testament,  specially  in  the  prophecies.  But 
although,  in  a  book  like  the  Apocalypse,  we  should  very  naturally  ex- 
pect the  attention  of  the  reader  to  be  often  caUed  upon  by  the  use  of 
iiw^  yet  it  is  also  common  elsewhere ;  for  John  has  employed  it  some 
five  or  six  times  in  his  Goqtel,  and  Luke  and  Matthew  times  almosi 


without  number.  Paul  uses  it  leas  f requently^  as  we  ahcmld  expect  from 
the  tenor  of  his  epistles ;  and  John  does  not  exhibit  it  in  his.  It  be- 
longs, however,  to  Hebrew-Greek ;  and  the  use  of  it  caa  never  seem 
strange  to  a  Hebrew  reader.   • 

Another  equivalent  method  of  calhng  attenti<m,  very  often  employed 
in  the  Apocaljpse,  is  xcu  eldop.  Nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  thisf 
since  the  whole  book  is  a  succession  of  visions.  A  frecjuent  particle  in 
the  Apocalypse,  moreover,  is  ots  ;  which  is  in  like  manner  a  favourite 
particle  in  John's  Giospel,  in  clauses  where  a  transition  of  the  discourse 
is  made.  Met  a  ravra  in  the  same  Grospel,  and  in  the  Apocalypse  also, 
b  another  and  frequent  formula  of  transition ;  see  Bev.  4:  1.  7:  1,  9. 
15:  5.  18:  1.  19:  1.  20:  3. 

I  have  now  brought  before  the  reader,  all  that  is  usually  alleged  as 
peculiarity^  either  as  to  diction  or  grammar,  in  the  Apocalypse.  We 
have  found,  after  a  protracted  examination,  that  very  little  indeed,  li 
anything,  deserves  the  name  either  of  barbormm  or  solecism.  Nearly 
all  that  is  apparently  irregular  or  unusual,  we  may  vindicate  by  refer^ 
ences  to  classical  or  to  Hebrew-Greek  usage.  It  is  only  the  greater  fre- 
quency of  these  things  in  the  Apocalypse,  to  which  any  appeal  can  be 
made  for  establishing  the  charge  of  peculiarity  in  this  book.  But  this 
charge  may  be  satisfactorily  rebutted,  by  asking  the  questions :  Is  not 
the  Apocalypse  the  production  of  an  excited  state  of  mind,  and  of  the 
most  vivid  feeling  ?    Is  it  not  prophetic  poetry  f 

Grammarians  and  rhetoricians  do  not  think  it  meet  to  find  fault  with 
the  Boeotian  <Hr  Pindaric  Schema  in  Doric  writers.  They  allow  Ho- 
mer, Hesiod,  and  other  poets,  to  take  a  thousand  liberties  also  with  the 
eustomary  forms  of  words,  and  in  many  respects  even  with  the  rules  of 
syntax ;  and  all  this  without  supposing  it  to  be  any  good  evidence  of 
barbarism  or  solecism.  Thucydides  was  no  barbarian  ;  and  yet  he  has 
sinned  against  the  ordinary  technical  rules  of  grammar,  times  almost 
without  number.  Who  ventures  to  rebuke  him,  or  to  call  him  by  hard 
names  ?  Yet  the  Apocalyptist  has  not  found  a  like  indulgence  among 
the  critics.  Eichhom,  for  example,  and  Heinrichs,  very  kindly  set 
John  right,  where  they  suppose  him  to  have  gone  wrong,  and  supply 
(sometimes,  but  not  always  with  success)  the  regular  normal  Greek,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  hesitating  reader.  With  the  like  kindness,  apologies 
are  frequently  made,  by  them  and  others,  for  much  of  John's  phraseology^ 
which  results,  as  they  imagine,  from  his  want  of  skill  in  Greek,  or  his 
overweening  attachment  to  Hebraism,  or  his  Rabbinical  notions  in  va- 
rious respects,  and  the  like.  All  this,  if  you  please,  may  be  well  in- 
tended ;  but  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary.  The-' 
more  extensive  any  one's  knowledge  of  Greek  idiom  is,  and  specially  of 
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frscacz  of'  r&e  Apwabrpee^ 

Gr?ttk  be  Drocabi^  wm  aoc  wtei  he  wrote  &.  nor  <^^e9   wbm  be 

Ik  b  ■bk^  tloB  pRAaUe.  tfnft  ^e  tbhennen  «f  tke  sea  of 

GivdL     Tbe  uitetmmsg  Imwiitm  dial  D«t  of  the  coqnorr  and 

b  TfWTT  of  wbooft  w^r?  GrKfew  nnst  haic  been 
iiiiiiabirfii'i  Tbe  T^gy  'xeu|ato3Q  ^tJobn  ■ngc  bary  eariy  lawigbt 
iscoafaccwkkHaKToircbHe:  s>d  more  or  k»  of  eo&M^aial  Greek 
wafci  aaianlFr  be  feaiuiA.  Tbat  tt  vwxbi  be  soon^  tiBttmied  wltb 
4k  Hebrew  i&OL  dbere  eu  be  ao  nk»joal  tiDobc  Tbe  iieaL  tbai  Joba 
wa»  ^Hible  to  fead  a  Greek  boak  «f  an  opfiaarr  cbjueier,  caa  scvcelj 
be  lujimd  probable,  erea  al  tbe  period  wbea  be  irst  becvae  a  <feci- 
fieoT  CbriiL     Mack  les  90  «fbga«<fei>     He  «a$  «QrelT  no  w<Bnaijr 

a  wbieb  Jeiias  bMred  bun.  eonlMed  in  biiB.  aad 

tbe  ocker  &expb>s.  k  pcDof  of  bisb  iaieOigeace 

wd  as  of  aunl  vortb.     All  cixk  wwM  «o  to  sbow.  tbaft  Joba  wm 

trro  in  Greek,  wbea  be  wroce  tbe  Apoeyhrpee. 
Besides ;  ia  cbe  sreat  Bia»  of  eac«s..  tbe  irmam  of  tbe  Greek  TCiba 
ased  in  «triet  accordaoee  with  cbe  nicer  doecriDes  of  the  Greek  lease. 
When  departures  firom  this  take  place,  a  sood  wlwo  for  tbem  caa  be 
giTen :  so  that  tkese  departures  even  show  a  knowiedse  of  tbe  nicer 
tropical  ase  of  the  fieiEe&  Tbe  moJa  ve  efapfejed  in  aa  appropriate 
er.  Tbe  Sabfuaciiie  regoiarir  Mfew?  cva.  (a  mle  wbieb  P^udy 
Greek,  docs  aoc  alwaY^  feOow.  see  GaL  ^  17.  1  Cor.  %: 

m 

6) ;  aad  so  is  it  ako  with  irmw^  etc  If  a  Fmtmrt  tense  i?  ever  empfejed 
ia  saeb  o^H.  il  k  obIt  where  ttsase  9anet]oifc«  it.  The  kuMric  Preseut 
is.  as  we  have  seea.  qoite  fiet^ueat  ia  the  ApoealTpee.  sid  b  there,  as 
elsewhere,  emptojed  in  order  to  pnwMMe  tbe  Trracitj  of  tbe  representa- 
tioB.  We  have  seea  aboine  (pL  246K  that  the  nieer  uses  of  the  Geni- 
tive and  DMire  woe  br  no  taeaas  onknown  to  the  writer.  Atticisai  ia 
Ae  ase  of  the  eoajuyte  noon  and  TerK  sorb  as  aoBtfutwtc^^mw  . . . 

wBWfUL,  ICc  9.  i9mwmmffm •^c»^m«  17:  6L  John  was  cugniaant  of;  or^ 

perhaps^  we  mar  attribiite  dns  to  ^brusai.  So  the  Attic  aogment  f  , 
in  f^rrara,  d:  S.  7:  9.  14:  3L  15:  8 ;  the  ose  of  Hmpea  a$  a  Preseat 
tense,  tk  M.  aL  saepe ;  crca  the  form  nrrfxtcrar*  third  phnal  of  Phipep- 
fed,  not  osaal  ia  iht  New  Testament  is  emplored  in  7:  11,  aad  in  dkS 
sense  of  an  Imperfect,  according  to  good  Greek  taa^.  No  want  of 
skilL  indeed,  in  the  forms  or  the  tenses  of  Gre^  rerbs.  can  be  fairij 
cbai^ged  t^Msn  the  Apocaljpse.  Compoinid  rcrbs  are  eraploTed,  as  well 
as  simple  ones;  aada^r  pnportioB  of  them  (as  wiBbesb 
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after)^  and  with  the  UBual  meaning,  and  the  usual  construction  after 
them. 

Moreover,  there  are  peculiarities  of  Hebrew-Greek  in  general,  which 
are  often  exhibited  here.  Thus  we  find  the  use  of  tva  with  the  Sub- 
junctive, instead  of  the  Infinitive  mode ;  an  idiom  so  common  in  John's 
Gospel,  and  not  unfrequent  elsewhere ;  Rev.  2:  21.  3: 9.  6: 4^  al.  ^no 
18  employed  before  nouns  of  measure,  i.  e.  distance,  Rev.  14:  20,  dno 
ctadtiovy  etc,  in  like  manner  as  in  John  11: 18.  21:  8,  and  also  in  the 
later  Greek  classics.  The  somewhat  unfrequent  use,  indeed,  of  cases 
without  prepositions,  is  obvious  here ;  but  so  it  is  in  all  parts  of  the  New 
Testament  Modes  of  expression  like  time,  times,  and  half  a  time,  12: 
14 ;  day  and  night  for  the  idea  of  cantimudljf,  and  the  like  idioms  of  th^ 
Hebrew,  we  also  find. 

In  the  use  of  ov  and  fi^,  in  the  use  of  ovdi .  .  .  ovds^  ovre  . . .  ovrs ; 
in  the  meanings  and  regimen  assigned  to  prepositions,  and  generally  in 
the  use  of  the  particles  so  far  as  they  are  employed ;  there  is  nothing 
striking  on  the  score  of  singularity  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  compass  of 
the  writer's  knowledge,  which  enabled  him  to  distinguish  and  appxo- 
priately  name  all  the  precious  stones  which  are  adverted  to  in  Bev.  xxi, 
must  have  been  considerable.  He  appears  to  have  been  at  no  loss  for 
language  to  express  his  ideas.  While  an  absolute  and  almost  perfect 
simplicity  in  the  construction  of  sentences  predominates  everywhere  in 
his  book,  the  writer  still  shows  that  he  was  capable  of  exhibiting  a  dif- 
ferent arrangement ;  see  Bev.  18:  11 — 13. 

I  am  aware  that  the  first  impression  of  most  readers  is,  that  the 
Apocalypse  differs  widely  from  all  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testae 
ment,  those  of  John  not  excepted.  In  some  respects  this  impression  is 
correct.  It  is  true,  that  in  no  other  book  do  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  scenes  like  those  presented  here.  But  are  we  not  bound,  as 
fair  and  candid  investigators,  to  ask  such  questions  as  these :  What 
other  book  of  the  New  Testament  is  one  continuous  series  of  prophecy  ? 
What  other  book  is  throughout  substantially  and  essentially  a  book  of 
poetiy  ?  What  other  book,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  filled  with  sym- 
bols ?  What  book  even  of  the  Old  Testament  will  compare  with  the 
Apocalypse  in  this  respect  ?  What  other  book  in  the  New  Testament 
discloses  continuous  scenes  of  such  a  nature  throughout,  as  the  Apoca- 
l3rp8e  opens  to  our  view  ?  The  germ  of  one  part  of  the  Apocalypse 
(v — ^xi.)  we  may  find,  indeed,  in  Matt,  xxiv,  and  in  the  corresponding 
parts  of  Mark  and  Luke ;  but  even  there,  we  find  the  Saviour  also  em- 
ploying tropes  and  symbols  in  a  degree  quite  unusual.  The  plan  of  the 
Apocalypse  makes  one  continuous  series  of  symbols  necessary  in  order  *  *^ 
to  accomplish  the  writer's  object  Shall  we  wonder,  then,  that  he  em* 
ploys  them  ?    The  flcene%  moreover,  to  which  he  introduces  us,  even  at 


i 
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die  Ter7  ootseC,  implj  of  neecMitj  tliat  be  is  going  to  tread  vpon  ]]re» 
tematoral  or  sapeniatnral  ground.  Some  of  his  images  are  quite  novel  $ 
at  aD  eTcnto,  the  coetame  and  the  ciretimslaneeg  are  nord.  He  is  no 
mere  imitalor  anywhere.  When  he  presents  scenes,  the  prototjpes  of 
which  maj  he  f<pond  in  the  Old  Testament^  he  arrajs  them  in  his  own 
peculiar  drapery,  and  places  them  in  positions  whidi  satisfy  his  own 
jodgment  and  promote  his  own  design.  What  wonder  then,  since  he  is 
traversing  a  sopematoral  world,  that  he  presents  ns  with  objects  new, 
I  strange,  and  different  from  anj  within  the  domain  of  other  writings  in 

J  Uie  New  Testament  ?     The  Apocaljpse,  deigned  for  snch  an  object    ~ 

iit  is,  woold  be  hot  a  tame  and  spiritless  book,  were  not  tins  tiie  cai 
The  Tigoar  and  activrtj  of  John's  imagination  lead  him  cf  coarse  to 
J  present  ns  with  glowing  pictores.     Oriental  taste  discloses  itsdf  in  dieseu 

1  The  locusts  and  the  horsemen,  for  examj^  in  diap.  ix,  are  altogether 

of  an  oriental  cast     They  bear  the  stamp  of  oriental  exciiement  and 
▼iradtj,  and  (I  may  add)  of  oriental  taste  for  the  marveDoos.    Baft 
why  should  we  allow  to  Arabian  and  Persian  poets  liberties  to  roam  in 
j  Ihe  wide  and  almost  boundless  field  of  imagination,  and  deny  to  John  a 

;  privilege  granted  freely  to  others  ? 

I  Pnt  now  an  these  considerations  together,  and  then  ask :  WheAerthe 

1  apparent  novelty  of  the  apocalyptic  style  is  not  to  be  ascribed  mostly  to 

the  circomstances  that  have  been  mentioned  ?    Is  it  not  reasonable  to 

expect  such  a  kind  of  book  as  the  Apocalypee,  from  a  hi^y  imagina- 

!  tive  oriental  man,  himself  a  Hebrew,  and  having  aD  the  Hebrew  pro* 

phedc  models  before  him  ?  The  seeming  strangeness  or  peculiarity  of 
the  Apocatypse  is  the  result  of  comparing  otho'  New  Testament  hocks 
widi  it,  and  of  not  comparing  the  CHd  Testament  {Mropbecies,  and  the 
oriental  taste  in  matters  of  this  nature.  I  do  not  wonder,  indeed,  aft 
the  impression  which  most  readers  receive,  in  slightly  stodying  the 
Apocalypse ;  but  I  do  wonder,  that  critics  and  commentators  have  not 
given  more  atteiftion  to  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  this  bo<^  and 
j  have  not  furnished  us  with  a  better  account  of  its  imageiy  and  its  sym- 

'  hols. 

In  a  typemalurai  worid,  aD— bB — must  be  in  a  certain  sense  new. 

Why  should  it  be  counted  strange,  that  the  writer  has  recognized  this, 

and  made  Ins  actors  and  his  scenes  to  comport  with  the  worid  in  whidi 

they  are  found?     Could  a  man  of  talents  and  vivid  imagination,  and 

(I  may  add)  of  genuine  orientid  taste,  do  otherwise  in  executing  his 

plan  than  John  has  done  ? 

\  I  cannot  resist  the  feeling  that  many  of  the  objections  whidi  have 

\  been  made  against  the  ApooUypse  as  a  woric  of  John  the  Evangelist, 

j  have  arisen  frmn  overlooking  considerations  of  such  a  nature  as  those 

now  suggested.    A  writer  moving  In  a  supematunl  worid— 4>r  in  a  r^ 
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0MI  of  trope  and  symbd  and  yiBions — ^U  in  a  condition  exceedingly  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  grave  and  simple  historian,  or  of  the  didactic 
leasoner  and  preacher.  Let  us  really  allow  this  now  in  its  full  latitude, 
and  we  shall  no  longer  be  at  a  loss  to  aooount  for  the  peculiar  character- 
isdcs  of  the  language  of  the  Apocalypse. 


§  16.  Place  and  Time  of  writing  the  Apocalypse. 

The  first  of  these  inquiries  is  not  of  any  serious  importance,  in  re- 
spect to  the  book  which  is  the  object  of  our  present  investigation. 
Whether  the  Apocalypse  was  written  at  Patmos,  at  Ephesus,  or  at  any 
other  particular  place,  is  a  question  which  when  settled  does  not  alter 
its  ol^ect  or  its  contents ;  and  consequently  it  cannot  be  of  essential 
importance  to  any  hermeneutical  inquiries  into  the  meaning  of  this 
prophecy.  Still,  it  belongs  to  the  literature  of  the  book  to  say  some- 
thing upon  this  topic ;  and  I  must  therefore  briefly  touch  upon  it 

i.  The  Place. 

The  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  would  seem  to  have  settled  the  ques- 
tion in  regard  to  t)^  pkbce  where  the  apocalyptic  visions  were  seen,  by 
his  own  declaration.  /  John^  says  he,  your  brother  and  companion  in 
affliction, . . .  was  in  the  isle  called  Patmos,  on  account  of  the  word  of 
Godj  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christy  1:  9.  However  strange  it  may 
seem,  yet  critics  of  great  name  have  understood  this  declaration  as  only 
a  poetical  fiction.  Eichhom,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament 
(1810),  says :  "  The  banishment  of  John  to  Patmos  must  be  a  mere 
matter  of  imagination ;  for  otherwise,  the  author,  by  mingling  historical 
and  unhistorical  [i.  e.  unreal]  circumstances,  has  presented  us  with  a 
hermaphrodite  fiction,  which  no  critical  taste  can  justify.  And  a  matter 
of  fiction  it  may  be ;  for  real  history  nowhere  says,  that  John  was  ban- 
ished to  Patmos ;  and  what  ecclesiastical  tradition  says  respecting  this, 
has  no  other  source  than  the  Apocalypse  interpreted  in  an  unpoetical 
manner,  which  has  substituted  fact  in  the  place  of  fiction ;"  Einleit 
n.  367. 

Yet  this  same  writer,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  publish- 
ed in  1791,  says :  ^  That  you  should  entertain  doubts  [respecting  the 
actual  exile  of  John  in  Patmos],  the  testimony  of  Tertullian,  Origen, 
Eusebius,  and  Jerome,  forbids ;  unless  you  utterly  abandon  all  credence 
in  those  who  are  not  our  contemporaries,  however  probable  the  things 
may  be  which  they  declare,  and  however  constantly  asserted  by  the 
tradition  of  subsequent  times.  But  this,  [he  very  justly  adds],  would 
be  to  give  up  all  faith  in  ancient  history;  **  Comm.  p.  81  seq.  Whicb 
of  these  vepresentatioDa  by  Eichhom  best  oomporta  with  sound  crit> 
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idBm,  TOKf  be  left.  I  leulure  to  aty^  Id  the  jodgmeot  of  evety  inpstU 
maa.  wbo  has  m  j  good  degree  of  iBforautfiop  and  akfll  in 


Bat  aside  from  tUa ;  wbst  more  veaoen  io  there  todoobt  ttat  John 
in  Patmos,  when  he  saw  the  TieionB  described  in  the  Apocaljpee, 
than  there  is  to  doobt  that  Eiekiel  was  hj  the  rirer  Chebar,  when 
he  saw  the  Tision  related  in  the  first  diapter  of  his  work  ?  Or  that 
Daniel  was  in  Shnshan,  in  the  palace,  in  the  proTinoe  of  Efaun  (Dton. 
8:  2)f  when  he  saw  the  vision  of  the  nan  and  the  he-^oat?  Does  anj 
one  donbt,  that  what  Hesiod  sajs  of  his  birth-plsDe  and  enigration  to 
Boeoda,  in  his  poem  entitled  roffo  oimI  Z^bys.  is  fiMt  ?  L  630--^^  Or 
that  what  Ovid  sajs  of  his  banishment  to  Tomi ;  or  what  Phaedras 
sajB  of  himself,  in  his  Fables ;  or  Martial,  in  his  Epigrams;  or  Horace, 
in  his  Episdes ;  is  atolArr  af/aelt  And  is  there  any  better  reason  Ibr 
regarding  what  John  sajs  of  his  being  in  Palmos,  daiii^  his  apoealjp- 
tic  vision,  as  fiction  and  not  as  fact  ? 

If  Patmos  be  merely  a  fictitioos  place,  wb j  shoold  John  sdeet  it  ? 
Wbj  did  he  not  rather  choose  Sinai,  or  Carmel,  or  %rmon,  or  the 
Moant  of  Transfiguration  where  be  had  before  seen  Moses  and  Elijah 
from  the  heavenly  world  oonverdng  with  Jesos  ?  These  were  conse- 
crated spots,  as  one  woold  natondly  suppose,  and  therefiire  thej  woold 
most  readn  J  oocnr  to  his  mind,  as  appropriate  plaoes  for  a  revdation. 
Why  choose  a  Cheeiam  islet,  not  once  named  elsewhere  in  all  the  sacred 
books,  and  scarcdiy  twice  or  thrice  by  aD  the  ancient  writers  of  the 
heathen  world? 

*  Bat '  says  Eichhorn, '  banishment  was  the  penalty  for  making  proa- 
dytes  to  the  Christian  religion,  in  those  times ;  and  Patmos  was  a  very 
appropriate  place  for  exile.  John,  therdme,  imagines  that  had  been 
done  to  him,  which  was  so  commonly  done  to  Christians  who  were  his 
OHitemporaries ;  and  tbns  he  plaoes  himself  in  the  most  complete  soli- 
tude, a  condition  most  of  all  af^prc^uriate  to  such  visions  as  the  Apoa^ 
lypse  relates ; '  Einleit.  §  190. 

Bnt  ooold  not  John  place  himself  as  much  in  scditnde  npon  Sinai,  or 
Carmel  where  Elijah  saw  the  visions  of  God,  or  npon  the  Mount  of 
Transfignration  ?  What  is  this,  bat  an  nnsadsfnctory  reason  for  a  tut- 
cif ul  theory  ? 

There  is  another  drcomstance  which  confirms  the  impression,  thai 
Patmos  was  the  real,  and  not  a  fictitioos,  pbce  of  the  i^)ocalyptic  vis- 
ions. The  writer  says,  first  of  aD,  that  he  was  'a  brother  of  thooe 
whom  he  addressed,  and  a  €amp€mi<m  (avYnotrmwo^,  partidpata*)  in  lAs 
afflicUm  €md iingidom  and  paiienee  of  Jenu  GkriM;*  thns  intimating 
that  when  he  writes,  his  condition  was  one  of  soffisring,  like  to  that  of 
the  persons  whom  ho  addWMeqd.    Not  <miy  ao,  b«t  he  Iniimateg  Aat  ho 
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has  been  placed  in  such  circmnstaaces  hy  reason  ofyOt  on  aceovmt  off 
the  word  of  God  and  the  tettimon^  of  Je$us  Christy  dta  to9  X6yo9  toi 
^sov,  9UM  iui  TfT  iMQtvQioM  ^Jt^oov  XquszoVj  1:  9.  He  not  only  gives 
his  readers,  then,  a  view  of  his  own  distressed  condition,  but  he  tells 
them  whif  he  had  been  brought  into  it,  vis.  <  on  account  of  his  adherence 
to  and  promulgation  of  the  Gospel/  So  we  must  understand  and  trans- 
late this  passage ;  for  in  6:  9,  the  writer  speaks  of  the  slain,  lying  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar  in  heaven,  as  slaughtered  dm  tov  Xoyov  tov  &€ov  xcu 
dia  T^  fML(^TVQi€LP  ^p  elxov,  i.  e.  because  of  their  steadfast  adherence  to 
the  word  of  God  as  exhibited  in  the  Gospel ;  and  in  20:  4,  he  speaks 
again  of  the  martyrs  who  had  been  slain  dm  tr^  fuxgrvQiap  ^Ii^oi  xcu 
9ia  xonf  Xoyop  roi  ^tov.  These  passages  show  at  the  same  time  the  idiom 
of  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  true  meaning  of  the  writer  when  he  employs 
such  phraseology*  In  these  two  passages,  he  can  mean  only  and  mere* 
ly,  that  the  martyrdom  referred  to,  in  both  cases,  was  occasioned  by 
previous  adherence  to  the  Christian  faith  and  perseverance  in  defending 
and  propagating  it*  In  like  manner,  John  was  iv  ^li^pei  at  Patmos,  be- 
cause he  had  pursued  the  like  course.  And  this  view  of  the  subject,  the 
common  and  classical  use  of  dia  serves  to  confirm*  Jul  with  the  Ac- 
cusative is  not  employed  to  designate  future  purpose  or  object  in  view, 
but  stands  before  nouns  which  indicate  past  causes  or  grounds  why  any- 
thing is,  (NT  is  done.  It  marks  the  relation  of  reason  or  cause  on  ac- 
count of  which  anything  is,  or  is  done,  as  one  already  extant,  and  not 
that  of  purpose,  object,  or  end,  yet  to  be  pursued.  Clearly  and  certain- 
ly, then,  in  1:  9  it  is  employed  in  such  a  way  and  for  such  a  purpose. 
Now  if  we  assume,  that  the  presence  of  the  writer  at  Patmos  is  only 
idsaly  according  to  Eichhom  and  others,  then  we  must  bring  out  the 
following  sentiment :  <  I  was  in  a  spiritual  ecstasy,  and  so  imagined  my- 
self as  being  at  Patmos,  because  I  had  persevered  in  defending  and 
propagating  the  word  of  God  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ ;'  and 
moreover :  '  I  was  iP  d-XixpH,  because  of  a  merely  ideal  transfer  thither.' 
Does  John,  or  would  any  man  of  sense,  write  thus  ? 

Lucke  (Stud,  und  KriU  IX.  p.  600)  has  given  another  turn  to  1:  9, 
Tis.  <  John  was  transported  to  Patmos,  in  order  that  he  might  receive 
the  Revelation  there,  or  be  made  the  sul^ect  of  apocalyptic  visions 
there.'  Why  this  was  necessacy,  or  specially  useful,  to  John  as  the 
subject  of  divine  communications,  hcidoes  not  tell  us.  But  he  feeb  that 
diu  before  the  Aeeusative  stands  somewhat  in  the  way  of  such  an  exe- 
gesis, inasmuch  as  it  purports  that  John  went,  or  was  sent,  to  Patmos 
on  account  of  some  cause  or  ground  anieeedsHdjf  existing,  and  not  merely 
for  the  accomplishment  of  some  end  yet  future.  Yet  he  says  even  this 
diAeultj  may  be  removed ;  and  he  appeals  to  dui  in  Rom.  4:  25  and 
2;  80,  at  mariuog  the  relation  of  a  future  end  to  be  accomplished. 
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Bat  in  thiB  appeal  he  cannot  be  sustained.  In  Rom.  4:  26,  Paul  says 
of  Christ :  ^'  Who  died  dia  ra  noQaTnaifimra  ^fUOPf  and  rose  dm  t^ 
dtxaiuHSiP  fifmvJ*  As  mere  facts  or  actual  oectarrencei,  both  the  offences 
and  the  justification  were  indeed  futore  at  the  time  of  Christ's  death ; 
hut  as  moHv€$  or  groundt,  or  in  other  words  as  things  already  regarded 
as  certain  in  the  coansela  of  Gk)d,  and  now  about  to  take  [dace,  they' 
•were  fully  in  the  mind  of  Christ  before  his  death  and  resurrection. 
They  were  the  moying  causes  of  his  sufferings.  In  I^L  2:  80,  there 
IS  stiO  less  ground  to  sustain  the  appeal.  Paul  sajB  of  Epapliroditus : 
^  dia  JO  iqywf  tnv  Xqunw  (AiXQi  ^aifitfw  ^yyMi,  on  aeeouni  of  the  work 
of  Christ  he  drew  near  to  death  f*  which,  by  the  aid  of  the  clause  naqor- 
PoXitHrdftirog  t^  V^i  (this  immediately  follows),  we  may  well  explain 
as  meaning,  that  the  work  of  Christ  which  he  had  before  performed^ 
lMt>ught  Epi^hroditas  into  the  danger  in  question.  Nor  is  there  any 
passage  in  the  New  Testament,  that  I  have  found,  which  wiU  fairly  sus- 
tain the  sense  here  given  by  Lucke  to  dia ;  nor  wiM  he  find  any  instance 
of  such  a  nature  allowed  either  by  TVlner  in  Gramm.  $  58.  c  dia,  or  by 
KiJhner  in  Gramm.  §  605.  II.  dta.  Besides  this  phikrfogicai  difficulty, 
one  might  well  ask :  Why  should  John  speak  of  himself  as  tV  ^Xbpu 
and  ovyxotmsTog  with  others,  in  reference  to  his  being  sent  to  Patmos 
in  order  to  receive  a  revelation  there  ?  Everything  in  the  whole  pas^ 
sage  is  unnatural,  when  it  is  viewed  in  such  a  light ;  and  neither  gram- 
mar nor  congmity  allows  us  so  to  explain  it 

That  John,  then,  was  at  Patmos,  and  was  there  as  an  exfle,  when  he 
saw  the  apocalyptic  visions,  there  remains  no  good  reason  to  doubt. 
And  so  the  united  voice  of  antiquity  declares.  Whether  this  union  of 
the  ancient  fathers  depends  on  any  other  testimony,  except  what  John 
himself  has  given  in  1:  9,  we  do  not  and  cannot  know,  unless  some  new 
evidence  respecting  this  matter  should  hereafter  be  presented.  Enough, 
if  it  has  been  shown  what  the  proper  meaning  of  John's  words  is. 

The  opinion  advanced  by  some  critics,  that  dfi  top  kiyor  ^tov,  etc 
implies  that  John  went  to  Patmos  for  the  sidce  of  preaching  the  Gospel, 
is  liable  to  two  objections,  viz.  first  that  ^mx  cannot  be  so  applied  to  a 
future  object  or  purpose ;  secondly,  that  a  little  rodiy  idet,  with  searoely 
any  inhalHtants,  and  almost  entirely  a  desert,  was  not  a  probable  place 
of  resort  for  a  missionary,  while  millions  around  him  in  Asia  Minor  were 
yet  heathen.     The  supposition  scarcely  merits  serious  notice. 

But  another  question  has  been  connected  with  the  place  of  vision^ 
vis.  tliat  which  respects  the  place  of  the  actual  campontion  or  the  wri- 
ting out  of  the  Apocalypse.  In  general  the  earlier  Christiaa  fathers 
do  not  speak  definitely  in  respect  to  this.  Eosebins,  in  his  Chronioon 
<m  the  14th  year  of  Domitian's  reign,  says  of  John :  £iV  HajfiOP  i£a^ 
{sroi*  h&a  t^  JlmMohnpw  UQaxep^  9K  A7A01  £j^^rMub(.    Both  Jbe- 
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naeus  and  Ensebias,  then,  speak  onl j  in  general  terms,  viz.  thej  speak 
only  of  John  as  having  seen  the  visions  at  Padnos.  In  another  passage 
of  Eusebius,  (Ecc.  Hist.  III.  28),  he  speaks  of  John's  banishment,  and 
also  quotes  from  Irenaeus  a  passage  wluch  applies  the  verb  im^a^ 
(seeing  the  visions)  onlj  to  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse.  Origen,  ap- 
pealing to  Rev.  1:.9,  says  of  John :  "Eontu  tijp  dnonaXvipip  iv  r^  v{i(Jtp 
t^&BcogaxivcUj  he  seenu  to  have  eeen  the  ApocaUppee  in  the  idand  [ci 
Patmos].  Yictorinus  in  his  Latin  Comm.  (about  A.  D.  300),  still  ex* 
tant  in  a  s<Hnewhat  mutilated  state,  makes  or  alludes  to  a  distinction, 
perhaps,  between  John's  seeing  the  apocalyptic  visions,  and  writing  them 
down.  He  first  states,  that' John  was  in  metaUum  dcmmatus,  i.  e.  con- 
demned to  the  mines  in  Patmos  by  Domitian ;  he  then  says,  that  he 
there  vidit  Apoccdypsin ;  and  then,  being  released  after  the  death  of 
Domitian,  sic  postea  tradidit  hone  eandam  quam  acceperat  a  Domino 
Apoccdypsin  ;  Bib.  Max.  Pat.  UI.  p.  419.  Lucke  translates  tradidit  by 
medergesehriebenj  i.  e.  wrote  down ;  which  it  does  not  necessarily  mean, 
but  only  to  transmit  or  deliver  over  to  anoUier.  Yictorinus  says,  that 
this  traditio  is  what  is  meant  in  Rev.  10:  11,  where  the  angel  says  to 
John :  ^s«  ae  naXir  n^oqiiitevctti.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  this  leaves  the 
question  still  undetermined,  where  the  original  writing  down  was  per- 
formed. Arethas,  indeed,  (Comm.  in  Rev.  vii.  in  0pp.  oecnm.  p.  713 
acq.  and  Bib.  Max.  Pat  IX.)  states,  that  John  wrote  at  Ephesus.  But 
a  writer  of  the  seventh  century,  or  late  in  the  sixth,  could  have  had 
nothing  more  than  heareay,  in  relation  to  this  matter.  Jerome,  at  the 
dose  of  the  4th  century,  says  of  John :  ^<  In  Patmos  insulam  relegatus, 
flcripsit  Apocalypsin ;"  CataL  V. 

On  the  whole,  it  does  not  appear  that  in  ancient  times  the  question 
was  urged  and  discussed,  whether  John  wrote  down  his  visions  at  the 
lime  when  he  saw  them,  or  sometime  afterwards ;  and  consequently  we 
can  get  no  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question  from  the  andent  fathers. 
We  must  resort,  then,  either  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  or  to  the  internal 
evidence  contained  in  the  book  itself. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  we  do  not  know  enough  of  the  particu- 
lars respecting  John's  residence  in  Patmos  and  his  return  from  that 
place,  or  of  the  length  of  time  that  intervened  between  hia  visions  and 
the  period  of  his  return,  to  decide  as  to  the  probability  of  his  performing 
tile  task  of  writing  after  his  return  to  Ephesos.  The  form  of  speaking 
m  1:  9,  10,  wiU  not  dedde  this,  vis.  iyswofiipf  h  t^  i^ip  . .  .  syepoftiip  er 
ttrsifimti . . .  x«ei  ijnwauj  etc.  We  cannot  suppose  John  to  have  writ- 
ten down  the  aoooant  of  any  vision,  until  after  the  vision  had  taken 
pboe.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  course,  in  giving  an  account  of  it,  to 
•peak  of  the  place  where  i^happened,  and  to  speak  of  it  as  pcu^,  L  e.  to 
eoBploy  an  Acirist  or  Pnelerite  Uauief  aa  in  the  passages  above  desig- 
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sated.  Whether  he  wrote  after  his  retura  to  Ephefust  or  hmnedialely 
or  aoea  after  the  vkioa  had  taken  place,  he  would  oaluraUj  apeak  as  he 
has  here  spoken.  Goerikey  in  his  F^Mrtgesets.  Beitr.  p.  70,  has  aol  salis- 
fied  me  of  the  contrary. 

But  there  are  internal  evidences  in  the  book  itself  which  render  it 
prohabie  that  the  act  of  writings  if  not  simultaneous  with  the  visioiiSy 
(which  cannot  well  be  deemed  probable),  was  at  least  not  long  deferred. 
In  10:  4,  the  writer  tells  us,  that  when  he  heard  the  seven  thunders  irtp 
ter  their  voice,  he  immediatelj  prepared  himself  to  write  down  what 
thej  had  uttered,  IfuHop  yQcupup^  theproxinuUe  future.  A  voice  from 
heaven,  however,  forbade  him  to  disclose  it  This  shows,  quite  plainly, 
that  he  intermingled  the  writing  with  the  visions,  i.  e.  that  the  disclo- 
sures, which  are  many  and  diverse,  are  followed  from  time  to  time  with 
the  act,  on  the  part  of  the  Apocalyptist,  of  writing  them  down.  In  the 
like  way,  as  it  seems  to  me,  are  we  to  interiM^t  the  c<munands  to  write, 
in  14: 13.  19:  9,  21:  5.  If  any  one  should  say,  that  a  command  to 
write  down  the  particular  things  there  disclosed,  involves  the  idea  that 
other  things  were  not  then  written,  and  that  there  was  no  command  to 
write  those  other  things,  I  i^^prehend  the  o  ^Xifn$g  y^ipne  cw  fi^Hoff 
in  1:  11,  must  be  regarded  as  a  refutation  of  this.  And  althoii^gh  this 
passage  may  possibly  be  considered  as  merely  referring  to  the  seven 
epistles  to  the  sev^i  churches  of  Asia,  or  at  most  as  merely  a  command 
to  write  at  some  time,  which  might  be  sooner  or  later,  yet  10:  4,  would 
help  to  correct  an  exegesis  of  this  nature,  and  render  the  suppositioa  of 
a  successive  seeing  of  visions  and  writing  them  down  quite  probable. 

It  is  hardly  worthy  a  passing  notice,  that  some  have  objected  to  the 
supposition  of  writing  down  the  Apocalypse  at  Patmos,  that  Johti,  in 
exile  at  such  a  phice,  cannot  well  be  imagined  to  have  possessed  the 
requisite  materials  for  writing.  But  had  not  Ovid  such  materials  at 
Tomi  ?  Was  not  Patmos  very  near  the  Asian  shore,  and  at  a  small 
distance  from  Ephesus  itself,  where  John  had  so  many  friends  and  de- 
voted followers  ?  What  could  be  easier  than  for  him  to  be  secretly  sup- 
plied with  the  materials  (oe  writing,  and  thus  maintaining  a  correspon- 
dence with  the  churches  over  whom  he  had  watched  ?  What  obliges  us 
moreover  to  suppose,  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  take  such  mat^^ab 
with  him  ?  The  Romans  had  two  forms  of  exile ;  the  one  was  d^^or^ 
tatio,  I  e.  perpetual  banishment  to  a  certain  place,  with  k)ss  of  rights 
and  property ;  the  other  was  rtkgatk^  which  might  be  a  temporary  or 
perpetual  banishment,  without  being  deprived  of  property  or  other  civil 
rights.  Who  can  show  us,  that  the  exile  of  John  was  not  one  of  the 
ktter'dass  ?  Such  was  that  of  Ovid,  as  may  be  seen  m  his  Trist.  IL 
185  seq.;  and  TertoUian  twice  appMes  rthgahur  to  the  banishment  ef 
J<^,  Apol.  6.  De  Praesc  HMret.  e.  36;  and  Jecone  does  the 
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Finally,  tlie  wngndt^  of  the  epistles  to  the  churches,  when  oonsicTer- 
ei  as  coming  finom  one  removed  at  a  distance,  is  much  more  evident  and 
satisfaetory ;  specially  as  it  respects  the  church  at  Ephesus.  I  do  not 
say  that  John,  while  Hving  at  Ephesus,  could  not  have  addressed  an 
epistle  to  the  church  there.  But  this  may  he  said,  viz.,  that  we  find  no 
example  of  such  a  thing  in  any  other  of  the  New  Testament  epistles, 
and  such  a  transaction  wears  in  itself  an  air  of  improhability.  It  is 
more  prohable  that  the  communication  was  from  Patmos.  The  writer 
speaks  of  himself  as  an  exile,  or  at  any  rate  as  heing  eV  ^Xi^u,  at  the 
time  when  he  wrote.  He  addresses  the  seven  churches  as  being  perse* 
cnted  and  oj^ireesed,  2: 10,  Id.  3: 10,  al.  How  could  this  be  the  case, 
if  Nero  were  already  dead,  and  he  returned  from  exile  in  consequence 
of  this  ?  Would  not  the  churches  also  have  experienced  the  like  deliv- 
erance ?  The  probability  of  John's  having  written  at  Patmos  amounts 
to  almost  a  certainty,  when  afi  these  things  arid  joined  together  and 
placed  in  a  dear  light. 

li.  At  what  Tim«  wu  the  Apocalypie  written  ? 

A  mu<di  more  serious  question  than  either  of  those  which  we  have 
jost  discussed,  and  one  about  which  very  different  and  even  opposite 
opinions  have  been  formed  and  maintained,  by  critics  of  high  standing. 
A  majority  <^  the  elder  critics  have  been  inclined  to  adopt  the  opinion 
of  Irenaeus,  viz.,  that  it  was  written  during  the  reign  of  Domitian,  L  e. 
daring  the  last  part  of  the  first  century,  or  in  A.  D.  95  or  96.  Most  of 
the  recent  commentators  and  critics  have  called  this  opinion  in  question, 
and  placed  the  compontion  of  the  book  at  an  eariier  period,  vis.  before 
die  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

The  opinion  of  the  ancient  Christian  fathers  seems  to  rest  mainly  up^ 
on  the  declaration  of  Irenaeus,  in  Haeres.  V.  80,  who  lived  at  the  dose 
of  the  second  century,  and  who  is  the  first  writer  that  we  know  of,  who 
has  said  anything  expressly  on  the  point  now  before  us.  The  declara- 
tion alluded  to  runs  thus :  Oidi  yaq  9^  nokhA  xQowv  itoQu^  [ij  Jina- 

lutidvov  a^7V,  i.  e. '  the  Apocalypse  was  seen,  not  long  ago,  but  almost 
ia  our  generation,  near  the  end  of  Domitian's  reign.'  These  words  of 
Irenaeus  are  dted  verbatim  by  Eusebitts,  Hist.  Ecc  IH.  18,  and  Y.  8. 
See  also  IIL  23.  IIL  20  ad  fin.  Jerome  (Catal.  Y.)  has  combined  the 
account  of  Easebius,  particolariy  the  passage  in  his  Chronicon  on  the 
14th  year  of  Domitian  (quoted  above  on  p.  260),  with  that  of  Irenaeus, 
and  says :  '^  Quarto  decimo  igitur  anno,  secundam  post  Neronem  perse- 
eotionem  movente  Domitiano,  in  Patmos  insulam  rel^at»s  [Johannes]^ 
seripdt  Apocalypsin."  Eusebius  (Hist  Ecc  IH.  2d)  quotes  a  passage 
from  ^a  Qmm  Sahm  JXtm  of  Ctemens  Alexandriaus  (f  42),  which 
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be  found  in  Gregorius  Turooenrig  (Cent  VL),  L  24;  Isldaifln  HH^ifl- 
lensis  (Cent  VII.),  cap.  78  in  Johannem ;  Marianas  Sootus  also  eajs: 
**  Sab  Domitiano  Johannes ...  in  Patmam  insokm  relegatos,  Apoca* 
lypsin  vidiu"  The  opinion  of  Jerome  has  already  been  stated  aboye» 
in  connection  with  that  of  Eosebios. 

To  the  manj  Latin  writers,  ahready  adduced,  might  be  added  several 
more  Greek  ones.  The  hook  De  XIL  Apostolis,  attributed  to  Hipp(dytas, 
makes  mention  of  'Jfadtrt^g  . . .  vno  Jofutiopov  .  .  .  iioQurd'eig  cV  /Tar- 
fitPi  ef  ^  . . .  j^nmtaXvxtftp  i&BUffino ;  in  0pp.  HippoL  App.  p.  SO.  ed. 
Fal»*.  Of  the  same'  purport  is  a  passage  from  the  Martjrium  Timotheiy 
produced  by  Photius  in  Codex  254.  So  also  Suidas  under  the  word 
JofUTiopog.     The  last  two  writers  belong  to  Cent  XL 

It  is  [dain,  then,  that  an  ancient  tradition  existed,  and  was  propagated 
dorough  sacceeding  ages,  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  near  tlie  dose 
of  Domitian's  reign,  i.  e.  about  A.  D.  95,  for  Domitian  died  in  Septem- 
ber of  96.  When  such  a  report  commenced  we  are  unable  to  say ;  but 
Irenaeos  is  the  first  writer,  so  far  as  we  know,  who  has  recorded  it 
And  altfaoogh  the  iatqa^y  m  the  passage  of  Irenaeos  (quoted  above  on 
p.  268)  has  been  differently  interpreted  by  different  critics,  (e.  g.  the 
and^Kt  Latin  translator  of  LrsBaeus  renders  it  mum  et^,  viz.  the  beasit 
Wetstein  applies  the  veib  to  John  himself;  Storr,  to  the  name  of  the 
beast),  yet  I  cannot  think  that  any  other  Nominative  than  Jinoxakv^ig 
ean  be  fiiiriy  supplied  here.  So  most  of  the  ancients  dearly  understood 
the  matter ;  and  we  may  well  acquiesce  in  their  judgment,  for  it  is  sap> 
ported  by  the  obvious  prindples  of  interpretaticm. 

If  there  were  nothing  else  of  a  different  tenor  to  be  found  respecting 
the  question  before  us,  we  should  fisel  obliged  to  concede,  that  the  opin- 
ion is  no  longer  to  be  controverted,  which  fixes  upon  the  latter  |)art  of 
Domitian's  rdgn  as  the  period  when  the  Apocalypse  was  composed. 
Bat  we  know  that  the  voice  of  antiquity  is  not  uniform,  in  relation  to 
this  subject  Epiphanius,  speaking  of  John,  says  that  <'  he  wrote  his 
Gospel,  iieta  tifp  ctitw  ano  tijg  IlatfiW  wrcerodor,  rr^p  ini  KXavdiw 
ftfOfiiripf  KaiaaQog^  i.  e.  he  places  John's  banishment  and  return 
under  the  reign  of  CUmdius,  when  the  Jews  were  banished  from  Borne ; 
edit  Colon,  p.  484>  Haer.  51.  Again,  speaking  of  John  he  says :  t^fh 
ipitiVisarrog  ip  jf^oMMff  KXavduw  .  .  •  deixtPfAepw  tov  scarce  t^p  ^Arnh 
mahnpiv  Xiyw  nQoq)ryrtxWf  i.  e.  <  who  prophesied  in  the  time  of  Clan* 
dius  ...  the  prophetic  word  according  to  the  Apocalypse  being  disdo- 
sed.'  This  opinion  of  Epifdumius  stands  alone,  among  the  andents. 
From  what  soaroe  he  drew  it,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture,  unless  indeed, 
(as  seems  quite  probable),  he  supposed  John's  banishment  to  Patmos  to 
stand  connected  with  the  banishment  of  the  Jews  from  Borne  by  Clao- 
ibuh  A.  D.  54.  Aets  16:  8.    Yet  as  this  decvee  of  exile  respected  only 
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be  here  and  tbere  fiMmd  aanog  tbe  aDeients,  tul^  tbnk  Jobn  vroletbe 
Apocal  vpse  dmii^  baaisbaaeBt  to  Paoaoe  andcr  tbe  reign  of  NaOb 
Fiom  iL  D.  64  to  tbe  time  of  bis  deadi  (m  Jane  A.  D.  68),  Nefo 
lied  on  a  furious  pcTMMiriiun  rg***"^  Cbrialiancy  and  Jaai'dfcaMal 
ytety  roBimon  tbii^  uiwlei  die  ibiaii  gimniajtiil  It  aiigldi  tbcRrare 
bave  been  inHirlnd  uptm  Jofan»  tbe  kadnig  taacber  of  Cbriatianilj  aft 
EpheoM,  tbe  capital  of  Aaa  Minoc 

Tbe  eailiest  notiee  of  «idi  an  ofdnioB  maj  be  fomd  in  a  Fngment 
of  an  andent  Latin  writmg,  (probdUj  abonft  A.  D.  196),  first  poblisbed 
byMnratoriin  bb  Antiq.  ItaL  IIL  pL  854,  and  attributed  b^  many  (jel 
withoot  ^oodraHon)  to  tbe  preabjter  Gains.  C  F.  Sdmid  bas  oopied 
Hmto  his  (J^embartmg  JokatmdSf^  101  ati^  Tbe  worit  eontains  a  kind 
of  a  catabigae  of  tbe  New  Testament  Scriptnrea;  and  among  otber 
tbings  it  sa js :  ^  Panfais,  ae<|iiens  pmedeeasnrie  ani  Jobanais  ordiBeiBy 
aonnisi  nominalim  septem  errifaiia  aeribaft  Ofdine  lalL"  Jobn,  tben,  in 
tbefiratf^aeeyWaa  Paul's /vredbesstsTyneeordinf  to  tbis writer;  sttctyaa 
Jobn  bas  written  onlj  to  seren  c^nrdieB  bj  name^  in  tbe  Apocaljps% 
Pa&l,  foUowing  bb  eyampbs  wieie  only  to  tbe  same  nnmber  by  name ; 
and  tbirdlyy  as  tbe  oonsequenee  of  tbis»  Panl  mnsi  of  oonrse  bave  bad 
tbe  ezflmple  of  Jobn  in  bis  eye.  Now  as  Paid  solfered  mar^idom  im- 
der  Nero^  Who  died  in  A.  D.  68,  ii  IbDows  that  Jobn,  aooording  to  tbe 
author  of  this  Fragment^  must  have  written  tbe  Apocalypse  beforo  thai 
period ;  bow  long  before,  the  Fragment  does  not  intimate^ 

Thus  much  for  this  inamdite  oomposition,  on  wbicb,  as  it  seems  to 
raop  DO  great  rdiance  can  be  j^aced  for  anything  of  serious  importanoe. 
It  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  oonTeyii^  the  oommon  inqiressioa  of 
that  part  of  the  church  where  the  author  lived,  that  Paul,  as  a  writer  of 
seven  eiHstles,  was  preceded  by  John,  ^dio  wrote  to  the  seven  churches 
of  Asia  M.Dor. 

The  passage  in  TertuUian,  which  is  quoted  on  p.  264  above^  is  applied 
by  Newtou  to  die  hanishmeiit  of  John  by  Nerow  But  it  contains  no 
certain  evidence  respecting  the  ItflM  when  banishment  took  place.  Bis 
true,  indeed^  that  there  is  a  passage  in  Jerome,  whidi  seems  direcdy  to 
assert»  that  TertuUian  meant  to  convey  the  idea,  that  what  ba{^[)en«d  to 
John  was  dmsng  the  life  of  Nero.    In  Adr«m.  Jevin.  L  26,  Jerome 
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flftyis]  ^ Befert  antttn  TertuUiuiiiBy  quod  a  Nerone  nussos  in  ferrentis 
olei  dolum,  pnrior  et  vegetior  eziTerit  qaam  intraverit.''  But  imnie- 
dialely  before  this  passage,  he  speaks  of  John  as  exiled  bj  Dtnnttian. 
How,  it  has  been  asked,  could  he  thus  contradict  himself,  in  the  same 
bfealh?  To  avoid  this  it  has  been  proposed  to  read  Eomae^  instead  of 
a  HisrwM^  But  i^  M8&  and  editions  are  against  it  Nor  do  I  appre- 
hend that  Jerome's  credit  for  eonsistency  is  much  jeoparded  by  the 
passage  in  question,  as  it  now  stands.  When  Jerome  says  a  Neroney 
he  is  only  giving  his  views  of  what  TertulHan  had  said,  and  not  his  own 
opinion^  Jerome's  view  of  TertuUtan's  opinion  may  be  correct.  Be- 
sides, TertuUian  does  not  here  speak  of  John's  exile. 

In  the  Sjrnac  version  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  title  page  declares,  that 
it  fous  wriUem  in  PtOmoif  wkUker  John  was  sent  Inf  Nero  Gae9ar.  But 
the  valne  of  this  testimony  is  somewhat  weakened  by  the  faet,  that  the 
old  Peshito  or  Synae  version  of  the  second  century,  has  never  com- 
posed the  Apocalypse.  The  version  of  this  book  which  now  appears  in 
our  Syriac  New  Testament,  was  e(^»ied  in  the  East  by  Caspar,  whose 
residenee  was  in  western  Asia ;  from  him  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
Sealiger  the  younger ;  thence  to  the  Hbrary  of  Leyden ;  and  there  it 
was  oopied,  and  then  published  by  L.  de  Dieu,  in  1627.  From  this 
edition,  the  Syriac  Apocalypse  in  the  London  and  Paris  Poly^ots  was 
taken.  It  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  this  version  of  the  Apocalypse 
belongs  to  the  so-called  PkiUneendan  version,  which  was  made  about 
A*  IX  d08.  It  would  rather  seem,  however,  that  there  was  aversion  of 
the  Apocalypse  into  Synae  eariier  than  the  Phibxeniin}  for  Sfhrem 
Syrus,  in  his  Gonmentaries  (century  lY.),  often  appeals  t<3tthe  J^jpocat 
lypse ;  and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  he  did  not  undnvstand  Gi^ek, 
and  therefore  must  have  read  it  in  Syriac  ;  see  Hug's  Intred.  §  65.  If 
view  is  oorreet,  then  does  the  inscription  mentioaed  above  acquire 
importance.  B  becomes  an  early,  as  well  as  a  plain,  testi- 
mony respecting  the  cuirent  opinion  in  the  East,  with  regard  to  the 
time  whm  the  Apocalypse  was  written. 

Andreas,  bisfac^  of  Gaesarea  in  C^padocia,  (of  an^  uncertain  age,  but 
probably  near  the  commenoement  of  the  sixth  century),  in  his  Greek 
Ckunmentaifr  on  the  Apocalypse  which  is  still  extant,  says,  in  his  r^ 
marks  on  Bev.  6: 12,  that  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  apply  this 
passage  to  the  siege  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  gives  his  own  opinion,  that  it  is  rather  to  be  applied  to  the 
coming  (^  Antichrist,  etc  Again  on  Bev.  7: 1  he  says:  ''  These  things 
are  referred  by  some  to  those  softrings  which  were  inflioted  by  the 
Bomans  upon  the  Jews  i*  but  he  g^ves  his  opinion  agBia>  that  they  may 
with  move  propriety  he  relerred  to  the  coming  of  Antichrist  And  m 
(an  Bm.  7:  2)  he abo  aagv:  « AlthoHgh  these  thiap happened  in  part 


Ik  tinelbcR  watonedMB  of  hma^KttBn,  iriba  idincd  a  part  rf  &e 
Afifdli  |ise  to  the  destm^oo  cf  JswalcBr  SBii  cf  eosne  bcficwdtibii 
■M  book  was  cowyoncn  ucuire  tini  cwnl  took  paoeu 

AretluHy  the  wMmwnr  of  Andreas  Is  offiee,  vko  fived  aor  Ae 
die  of  die  satk  centaivj,  1m  dso  faft  bdUad 
OD  the  Apocalypse,  wlBckeonsistsof  Hide 
^vas  and  oAer  expoatofs.  li  Ik  iqaariks  on  Bar.  1:  9  ke  ai^a : 
"TkalJofaBwaifaaiddKdtotbe  Ue  of  F^taoa  aodcr  Duiailii,  £»■» 
■Ikgtii  ia  kk  Chnaueoii.*  He  does  noC  appear  to  give  Ik  ofana 
keie.  OnBer.  €:  ISkeaqrs:  « Sone  reler  Ak  to  tke  aege  of 
byYe^aBkn^mlerpRtii^aDtrapteanj/  Helkaa  ck»froaa 
in  order  to  ahcyw  tibii  laaaj  lefened  it  to  tke  tise  of 
Bui  on  Bar.  7: 1,  ke  appcjig  to  ipeak  oot  Ik  own 
'^  Here  tben  wcie  nianif esdy  tbowa  to  tke 
i9iefiJId^Jnn,imikarwaraQmmtiAeRnmmut,mibt 
w^  tke  mftrixigs  wWicled  apon  Ckiist."  After 
kutorj  noeordi  vitk  tke  falAnenl  of  dftcse  pndkliona^  ke  finikci  aa* 
maiks,  tkaf^tkese  tkiags  vffl  stdl  HKwe  evidently  ^ipoknear  tke 
ooningof  Aitfickrist.*  Xodung  k  pfanBer,  kere,  tkan  tkat  Aretkae  ad- 
nUtedadooidevnseof  propkecy;  and  in  neeadanee  wilk  tkk  ke  an^ 
OWigirtepdTindfaffpyiil^ihwwIrqfapre^ctionyaekeMenMtoknfedoHf 
Sl9^  in  Older  to  do  tbisy  ke  bbsI  kave  snppoeed  die  Apoeal jpae  to  knve 
been  oonipaeed  kefvn  tke  destmctkn  of  Jennaleiik  Bnt  ka  k  eren 
more  ezpficit  still  on  Ber.  7:  4»  wkere  ke  mjsi  ^  Wken  die  Evange- 
fist  reoeiTed  tkese  ofnefes,  tke  dntmction  in  wbi^  tke  Jens  were  in* 
iFolTed.  was  not  jeft  inflicted  hj  tke  Bomana."  Tkere  cm  be  no  donbt, 
tkefdbte,  irbat  bk  own  Tiew  was,  of  tbe  tiwK  in  wkick  tke  Apocalypse 
most  kare  been  writlen.  Wken  Locke  (pu  409)  epcnks  of  Idm,  ia  le- 
fetenee  to  tkeae  pMBages,a«  eoa/kiedand  eawfiurfuftiif ,  keeontd  hmdtf 
kare  advcttcd  enffitaendy  to  tke  fiut,  tkal  in  tke  secminglj  contindie- 
lofj  passages,  Aretkas  only  cites  tke  opiokn  of  otken.  Wbat  Arethaa 
says  on  Bev.  zL  woold  ratker  afford  soase  oecasion  lor  tke  remark  of 
Lucke. 

Beitbold  cites  tke  Iferfymon  runsCftci  as  exkibidng  evidenoe  of  «i 
opiaisn  amang  tbe  andents.  tkat  Jakn  was  banisked  to  Pafiotts  nnder 
die  reign  of  Nero;  Bertb.  Einleit.  !¥.  p.  1881.  Tke  porpoit  of  wkai 
drik  dDcnment  says,  is,  tkat  '  under  KctoIb  reign  Mkn  nwde  a  voyage  to 
wkere  aoM  noodealB  be»  kia.*    Bn»-«k  waik  k  so  fakokma. 
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Md  of  moil  an  Qnoertun  age,  tbat  no  aerions  te&uae%  can  be  placed 

The  S^HoptU  ds  Vita  et  Morte  Prophetarumj  ascribed  to  Dorotheas 
bishi^  of  Tyre,  bat  probably  not  written  until  tke  sixth  centnry^ma- 
cribes  John's  exile  to  Trajan ;  but  it  states  only,  that  he  wrote  his  Gros- 
pel  at  that  time,  and  mentions  that  othcirs  fixed  upon  Domitian's  reign 
for  these  eyents.  The  author  does  not  seem  to  pretend,  that  he  has 
any  oertain  knowledge ;  and  the  whole  document  is  of  littte  worth.  Bib? 
Max.  UL  p.  426.  *  '     »     - 

Berthold  (ubi  supra)  appals  to  the  Okrontcon  Mexandnntan,  in  or- 
der to  confirm  the  idea,  that  John  returned  from  Patmos  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Vespasian's  reign.  But  f||is  work  was  written  adterlii.  D. 
680,  (down  to  which  it  brings  its  chronology).  Morepver,  the  Chroni- 
con  has  merely  copied  Jerodaie's  opinion,  and  sets  John's  return  in  96, 
under  Nerva  who  succeeded  Domitian.  Besides,  the  Chronicon  is  contra- 
dictory of  itself.  On  Olymp.  212  it  makes  his  barflshment  to  have  hap> 
pened  in  A.  D.  78 ;  and  on  Olymp.  218  it  fixes  it  in  the  thirteenth  year 
of  Domitian,  i.  e.  A.  D.  94.  Afterwards  it  says,  that  the  time  of  John's 
exile  was  fifteen  years ;  and  yet  it  avers,  that  he  was  restored  in  the 
first  year  of  Nerva,  A.  D.  96.  It  need  not  be  said,  after  this  exhibi- 
tkw^  that  the  writer  has  thrown  together  all  sorts  of  opinions,  without 
any  investigation  of  them,  and  that  he  had  none  of  his  own,  or  none 
which  was  worth  any  regard.    It  is  ug^ess  to  appeal  to  such  documents. 

It  remains  only  to  mention  Theophylact  (Cent.  XI.),  who  says,  in 
Pref.  to  Comm.  in  Evang.  Johannis:  *Ev  IlaTfKp  t^  tr^(7<p  i^ogtatog 
dtatei/opi  farct  jQidHafta  dvo  iti^  r^g  tov  XQ^'^ov  dvak/jrpeiogf  L  e. 
*  when  he  [John]  Hyed  an  exile  in  the  island  of  Patmos,  82  years  after- 
the  ascension  of  Christ.'  This  would  be  A.  D.  65,  and  under  the  reign 
of  Nero. 

Such  is  the  state  of  ancient  testimony  respecting  the  point  now  before 
us.  It  is  divided  mainly  between  the  time  of  Domitian  and  that  of  Ke- 
ro.  Some  solitary  conjectures  about  the  time  of  Claudius  and  of  Tn^ 
jan  we  find ;  but  they  are  not  entitled  to  any  serious  notice. 

if  now  the  number  of  the  witnesses  were  the  only  thing  which  should 
control  our  judgment  in  relation  to  the  question  pressed,  we  must,  so 
far  as  external  evidence  is  concerned,  yield  the  palm  to  those  who  fix 
upon  the  time  of  Domitian.  But  a  careful  examination  of  this  matter 
shows,  that  the  wh<de  concatenation  of  witnesses  in  favour  of  this  posi- 
tion hangs  upon  the  testimony  of  Irenaeus,  and  theur  evidence  is  little 
more  than  a  mere  repetition  of  what  he  has  said.  Eusebius  and  Jerome- 
most  plainly  depend  on  him ;  and  others  seem  to  have  had  in  view  his 
authority,  or  else,  that  of  Eusebius.  The  manner  and  form  of  the  testi-  . 
mony  plaiidy  show  this^  In  such  a  case,  the  concatenation  of  witnesses 


fli^ 


fora 

the 


K^ 


hdtf 


I  knre  <ilkcr  fOHriu  to  adke  «■  tiuB  al^cct;  bat 
ifc4  defer  BDti  ve  hflre  rrMwiawt  iIk  urrKK^AL  aiu^csck, 
A{MKaljpae  exhihilft  respediiig  the  tiaie  vhea  it 
tbe  preMit  I  voidd  ad4  thai  the dKwrwQf  ^/apuuMi.  wfench* aiit 
cguited  ttnong  the  vtaenti  rdbtire  io  the  tiae  of 
he  Mxovited  Ar  onJj  «■  the  gvoQud,  that  the 
weK  raiber  the  re^solft  aC  mnistntetire  OKgedi^  than  of  dffcrite 
trrf*^^**-    Jbhn  wat  haMmthwi  to  Pitmas,  on  meetma^  ef 
fo  and  pnfMgatMm  of  the  Cfarkliaa  rdipoiL.     So  the 

Rer.  1: 9  Io  mean.    Bat  the  pMB^e  does  aot  mj 
Of  eonrser  so  £v  aft  this  i»  coueeincd,  thefe  was 
of  sBfpoatkm&,      Hirtoty  disdoeeft^  thit  the  Je«t» 
rciga  of  Oandiaffij  (probdbij  m  A.  IX  ^>,  vere 
Act*  18:  2.     In  the  carijr  ttage  of  Chrwtiaaitj,  ChristHM 
veiB  often  eonfomided  hj  the  Ro— n*;  ami.  SoeHmum  ( 
25)  8een»  to  attriboie  their  hMikhfnt  U>  Chriatknitj, 
that  the  Jews  weie  trnmyltMamteM  CkrttU>  [Cfarifiio?] 
phaonis  fixes  opoo  that  period,  as  ve  hare  abeadj  seea,  p^. 
and  Giodoa,  Hammond,  and  Suxr,  kbour  to  sappoft  tUa  view 
h  is  oeitain  thai  Xero  persecoted  ChxistiaBitj  ibr 
years,  and  John  wag  at  Ephesaft  at  least  dmiag  a  part  of  thift  penod, 
▼ia.  between  A.  IX  64  and  6d.     Conseqaentlj  he  might  have 
ished  at  thai  time^  and  hare  wntten  the  Apoeaiypee  at  P; 
this  was  supposed  to  be  the  case  by  some,  as  we  have  seen  ahore.     Oaa^ 

aiOffe;    nnmitian  ppj»i«itfiil  rbraitMafc*  finrr  anpirf*  rimo^  imI  liM»«lii»J  — ny 

of  them.  Jbfaa  was  living  at  the  period  of  this  perseenlioa  also^  and 
might  ha^e  been  banished.  That  such  was  the  ease,  IrenaenSy  and 
many  after  him,  believed;  as  we  have  already  seen,  ppw  263  eeq.  above. 
So  ftr  as  Bev.  1:  9  is  ooncetned,  there  b  notldng  in  it  whieh  eontrnficts 
eitherof  these  sappositions;  certainly  neither  of  the  last  two.  Beadecs 
of  the  Apocalypse,  in  andenl  times,  who  were  not  intent  upon  searduag 
oni  the  internal  evidence  throogfaoot  the  book  respectiag  the  time  of  its 
composition,  bot  expected  the  annonncement  of  this  merely  a|  the  out- 
set, if  anywhere,  might  easily  be  led  to  form  different  opinions  as  to  the 
time  referred  to  in  1:  9 ;  and  these  opinions  would  of  coarse  be  afieded 
by  their  views  of  the  meaning  of  the  book*  If  it  was  viewed  as  in  part 
a  prediction  respecting  the  destroction  of  Jerasaieni,  then  of  oomse  the 
.  aompoaition  6f  the  book  would  be  looked  upon  as  Iwving  taken  place  aa* 
tenor  to  that  event;  if,  however,  all  the  Ibrmer  part  of  the  work  was 
,  referred  merely  to  the  coming  of  Antichrist,  or  to  any  event  of  the  times 
that  fiJloired  Ihe  fiist  ceDtoryj.  then  the  eia  of  I^aaitiaB  aii|^  be  ind 
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upon,  withmtt  anj  appreheiB^  of  difficidtj.  But  even  this  latter  daaM 
of  interpreters  were  <Uyided.  Hegesippns  (in  Euseb.  Qgt.  Ecc  IIL  19. 
20),  and  podsiblj  Tertullian  (ApoL  c  5),  seem  to  suppose  thafetum  of 
Jobn  from  Patmos  to  have  h^)pened  during  DomHian's  lifetime.  Eu<t 
sebius  (Chron.  in  ann.  14  Domit)  supptpes  it  to  ha^elaken  place  imder 
Nerra,  after  Domitian's  death;  and  with  him  Clemens  Alex,  and  Je- 
rome appear  to  coincide,  see  p.  26^abOTe.  Yictorinus  (see  p.  264 
above)  has  added  another  circusistaQc^,  viz.  in  metMum  damnatiLs,  i«  e^ 
condemned  to  the  mines  ^)  in  Fatmo^.  AU  this  variety  of  opinion 
makes  strongly  againsliai^  uniform  and  certain  historical  tradition  with 
regard  to  the  subject  before  us.  We  have  seen,  also,  that  the  Synopsis 
attributed  to  Dorotheus  (p.  264  above)  fixes  even  upon  the  time  of  Tra* 
jan  for  the  exile  of  iih&  apostle ;  on  what  ground,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say. 

That  John  was  banished  to  Patmos,  a%d  wrote  the  Apocalypse  there, 
or  at  least  saw  the  vision  there,  seems  to  be  a  &ct  plainly  and  explicitly 
vouched  for  in  Rev.  1:  9 ;  and  I  know  of  no  good  reason  for  disbeliev* 
ing  this.  On  this  point,  all  the  opinions  of  antiquity,  discrepant  in  other 
respects,  fully  agree.  So  much  John  himself  says  in  this  passage,  and 
no  more.  Whether  other  facts  of  his  book  do  not  imply  something 
more  definite,  is  another  question  yet  to  be  investigated.  But  it  is  plain, 
that  the  ancient  writers  did  not  look  into  the  book  at  large  for  the  ckro* 
noh^  of  the  composition.  Beyond  the  testimony  df  John  himself, 
there  is  such  a  diversity  of  views,  as  serves  to  show  that  mere  floating 
rqiorts  and  surmises  were  the  basis  of  these  views.  Were  not  this  the 
casC)  how  could  there  have  been  so  great  a  variety  of  opinions  about  a 
ample  matter  of  fact? 

That  this  is  a  correct  view  of  the  subject,  seems  to  me  to  be  strongly 
supported  by  the  passage  of  Origen,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been 
made  on  p.  264  above.  Mark  hb  words :  '0  di  jPooyiotoM^  ^ouftXevg,  tog 
^  ftoQcidoatg  didaaxHt  xaredixcurs  top  'Iviamnpf  iiaqtvqwna  dia  top  rijg 
ihfieivtg  Xiyar  sig  Itatfiw  jijv  y^ffor  didaaxu  di  ta  vkqI  rov  fia^^ 
QUtv  iavtoi  'Iman^g,  fiij  Xiytof  rig  twjoif  xattdixoufs  qnxaxfop  i»  t{ 
AnwaJii'^Bt  tavta  [1:  9].  Kai  Iwxs  ttiv  Anoxahnpiv  h  TJ  f^<T«p 
rs^soo^x^MM.  0[^.  in  Matt  iii.  p.  720,  de  la  Rue.  That  is :  '  The 
King  of  the  Romans,  as  tradition  teaches,  condemned  John,  who  bore 
testimony,  on  account  of  the  word  of  truth,  to  the  isle  of  Patmos. 
John,  moreover,  teadies  us  things  respecting  his  testimony  [or  martyr- 
dom], without  saying  who  condemned  him  when  he  utters  Ifiese  things  ^ 
in  tibe  Apocalypse.  He  seems  also  to  have  seen  the  Apocalypse  [i.  e.  ^ 
the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse]  in  the  island.'  This  remarkable  pas- 
sage deserves  speiial  notice.  We  cannot  suppose  6rigen  to  have  beon 
igBiMBt  of  what Ireiia0is  had  said,  fai  ¥»  30;  see  p.  26S  above.    Yet 
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Origen  doeg  not  at  all  refer  to  IrenaeiiB,  m  ezfaibitiiig  anytiung  deet- 
rire  with  r^ard  to  which  Roman  emperor  it  was  who  banished  J<^n. 
He  doea-not  even  i^peal  to  traditioBy  as  according  with  the  report  of 
Irenaetis.  Moreover  he  notes  expressly,  that  John  has  not  himself  de- 
cided this  matter  hi  the  Apocalypse,  fiif  Xiyw^  rig  otitow  nat^UaaB.  If 
now  he  nearded  the  opinion  of  Ireii«m8  as  dfidrive  in  relation  to  Uiia 
sabject,  how  could  he  haw  failadi  on  stich  an  occasion,  of  appealing  to 
k  ?  It  is  evident  thf^  he  refrains  from  giving  an  opinion  hilhself,  on 
the  point  ifk  qnesdon,  becaose  John  has  omitted  to  decide  it  in  the  pas- 
sage referred  to,  viz.  1:  9.  If  now  he  had  cgnsii^red  tradition  as  de- 
ciding it,  woold  he  not  natmraOj  have  said  so  ?  We  cannot  well  «ome 
to  any  olher  condition  here,  than  that  Origen  knew  of  no  way.ift 
which  this  matter  could  be  determined;  since  he  viewed  John  as 
having  passed  it  bj  in  Rev.  1:  9.  Such  an  opinion  from  such  a  man  as 
Origen,  the  greatestjcritical  scjiolar  of  the  first  three  centuries,  is  enti- 
tled to  i^iry  serious  consideration ;  and  I  do  not  perceive  how  we  are  to 
draw  less  from  it  than  the  conclusion,  that  Origen  did  not  regard  the 
question  respecting  the  time  when  the  Apocalypse  was  written,  as  set- 
tled by  anything  within  his  knowledge. 

That  Irenaeus  himself  possessed  any  other  knowledge,  in  relation  to 
the  time  when  the  Apocalypse  was  composed,  than  what  he  drew  from 
the  exegesis  of  Rev.  1:  9,  may  well  be  doubted.  But  on  this  point 
more  wffl  be  saM,  afker  we  have  taken  a  view  of  the  internal  evidences 
of  the  book  itsdf. 

I.  Thb  ^evek  Epistles.  Whoever  reads  them  with  attention,  will 
easily  perceive  that  there  is  devel<^d  in  them  a  state  of  the  chnrches 
in  various  respects  different  from  that  which  is  disclosed  in  the  earUer 
epistles  of  PauL  Scarcely,  if  at  all,  in  any  of  these  epistles,  is  a  state 
of  active  persecution  devebped,  which  proceeded,  or  could  proceed,  to 
the  destruction  of  life  and  the  confiscation  of  property.  In  some  of  them, 
e.  g.  2  Thess.  ch.  2.,  we  see  indeed  that  a  bitter  hostility  towards  Chris- 
tians is  indicated ;  but  it  seems  to  proceed  from  those  who  not  improba- 
bly were  superstitious  and  unbelieving  Jews.  Occasional  refa;^aK;es  else- 
where are  also  to  be  found,  of  more  or  less  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
world,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  against  Christianity  Nothing  could 
be  more  liatoral  or  probable  than  this.  But  of  perseention  unto  impri- 
sonment, banishment,  and  death,  Paul  scarcely  speaks,  untii  his  own 
life  was  put  in  peril,  after  the  Neronian  persecution  began. 

How  di^rent  in  the  epistles  prefixed  to  the  Apocalypse  I  The  first 
annunciation  of  the  coming  of  Christ,  Rev.  1:  7,  is  aooon^MUiied  with 
the  declaration,  that  <<  they  who  pierced  him  shall  see  him^  and  all  the 
tribes  of  the  land  shall  wail  because  of  him."  Who  then  were  they 
thatjMmMlMnif    Were  they  not  the  ./iMt  f  *Ifthe%imans  tookany 
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part  in  Anng  ibis,  it  was  a  merely  ministerial  and  sabordinate  part. 
The  Jews  were  the  iastigators  and  the  proper  authors  of  the  deed. 

Here  then,  on  the  very  front  of  the  book,  is  exhibited  a  tide-page,  as 
it  were,  indicative  of  a  oonspieuoos  part  of  the  eontents  of  Uie  work4 
The  pnnisbment  of  the  unbelieving  and  persecuting  Jews  must  fi>Uow 
the  coming  of  the  Lord ;  and  this  it  is  one  leading  object  of  the  book  to 
illustrate  and  confirm*  If  so,  then  the  prediction  must  have  preceded* 
the  event  predicted. 

But  apart  from  this  leading  hint  respecting  the  design  of  the  book, 
the  seven  epistles  contain  intimations  throughout,  more  or  less  direct^ 
that  an  active  state  of  persecution  was  going  on  when  the  epistles  were 
^tten.  This  has  already  been  somewhat  fully  developed  on  pp.  222 
seq.  above,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  very  mold  in  which  all  these  epistles  were  cast,  is  plainly  indicative 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  written.  They  were  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  trial.  A  great  contest  was  going  on.  Some  of  the 
churches  had  swer^^  from  the  fervor  of  their  first  love ;  in  others,  her- 
esies had  risen  up ;  in  some,  wicked  sedacers  were  playing  their  part 
These  churches,  moreover,  seem  to  have  bad  regular  officers,  and  to 
have  been  orderiy  constituted.  The  ayy^Xo^*  ixKhicias  is  everywhere 
addressed,  at  first ;  but  through  him  the  whole  body  of  the  church  are 
admonished  and  encouraged. 

Several  of  these  diurches,  perhaps  most  of  them,  had  been  plaifted  by 
Paul ;  but  they  had  been  built  up  and  nourished,  as  it  would  seem,  by 
John.  Wlien  Paul  addressed  the  church  at  Ephesus,  the  state  of  things 
was  plainly  quite  different  from  what  the  letter  to  the  same  church  indi- 
cates, when  John  wrote.  Some  seven  or  eight  years  probably  had  in-* 
tervened,  between  Paul's  letter  and  the  epistle  of  John ;  a  time  snffi- 
dent  to  account  for  any  of  the  dumges  which  seem  to  have  taken  plaoe. 
The  person  who  addreeses  the  seven  churches,  plainly  regards  himself 
as  connected  with  them  all,  and  as  having  the  superintendence  of  alL 
He  considers  himself  as  entitled  to  utter  threatenings,  or  promises  of  re- 
ward ;  to  command  discipline,  or  to  insist  on  patience  and  obedience. 
In  a  word,  all  this  seems  well  to  chime  in  with  the  view  of  the  andents, 
viz.,  that  John,  some  time  before  the  destruction  of  Jenisaiem,  came  to 
£pbesu8  and  dwelt  there,  and  went  out  thence  on  nussionary  exeunwma 
into  the  regions  round  about  that  dty. 

Ail  this,  indeed,  may  be  true  of  the  churches  and  of  John's  relatioa 
to  them,  in  the  time  of  Domitian,  some  quarter  of  a  century  later ;  and 
so  the  argument  is  not  conclusive.  But  all  this  moreover  may  be  true, 
respecting  the  Asiatic  churches  in  Nero's  time.  There  is  no  improba^ 
bility  in  it,  but  the  oontrary ;  so  that  the  objections  which  have  been 
made  to  the  ear^  oompoiition  of  the  AcpootriypsO)  on  the  ground  that 
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liae  'WSidiucA  «tf  lite  fier^a  Amtfir  cfavc^^  is  KeraT^ 
pcii«d  w  liie  tenor  of  iJbe  ite««B  cfoflde^  io  itMsa.  1m 
IL  In  Rt-r.  ^  ^  2'«.  ve  are  jvccieDied  vit^  a  viev 

**«vl  aiale  limb.  xsxdl  ihtar  idkm  umai*-  aad  kRSii 
*  iedm'm  « d^ iia^  2ittm. f^cnld «audeie  tker  Binlicrr  t.  II. 
a&d  EviJd  a£<«QEr:  d>e  reijzs  of  GallA.  dit  laa  ha^€£A.  Dl  ^^astka 
period  iii  wi^'ii  uic  Apucalypafe  mjifr  wrirtra  Bd  k  g  a  jba,  m  retpect 
to  vbS^'li  dae  vok«r  flf  aBOaqaanr  15  bai  foe,  tibal  li^e  puwiw  ■lana  iMspa  bf 
X<x^  oeaecid  vidi  Ui  4kvdA.  (Jxioe  S»xk  A.  D.  €^4.  B^iT  ikca  aoiU 
H  lias  be  Md  o«  b^  tbe  wziier  </  %ke  Apocairpie. 


If  it  be  fisd.  tktf  tbe  ktterrai 

tbe  news  «f  k  reacbed 

aae  ia  vUcb  tbe  AfMxal jpae 

tbe  ease.    Bat  t€tj  i 

Efrfieaw,     la  leas  tbaa  tweDtj-Mrea  da js  tbe 

aodria  in  £gjpc  aod  btmiglii  out  aa  edia  tbe3«  ia  vhidi  Galfaa 

knowledged  as  ^SDpenM*;  see  fibcsa.  MosaeBBi  fur  PbiloL  Ac  IL  p^  6& 

Lucke,|i.2^    lnle»tbanbaJfoftbaitiBemiisitbeBe«sbavei«acbed 

£pbesii» ;  aod  duU  John,  if  tben  at  Patmos,  vouid  bare  bees  iHtbvitb 

wdwerthed  bj  bit  firieods,  camiaC  reanoaUj  be  donUed,     Tbis  is 

aoioog  serenl  icasonsy  wbj  tbe  tiaK  of  wridng  tbe  Apncajhrpse 

be  defeiTed  mitil  after  tbe  dealb  of  Xero  and  tbe  SHpeoGMB  cf 

tioa  ooder  Galba;  bt  penecolioa  was  erideDtlj  r^pag  wbea  tbe  Apo- 

caljpie  was  written.    At  all  erenta,  icb  »  pai—gp  as  the 

ntpoUatrest  tbeBB|ipotitiDii,tbattbeApocaljpae  vasoM^iosed 

tbe  reiga  cf  CTindinfc    l(o  auBtjn  were  thea  made  aomig  CbristiuSy 

eertainl J  none  that  we  know  o(^  bj  tbe  biniiihinpnt  of  tbe  Jews  f roa 

Borne  in  A.  D.  o4> 

Bottbece  are  erideBees  still  nftore  direct^  in  the  ApocaljpBe,  of  its 
composition  ie/cre  tbe  destnictian  of  Jemsalem.  In  dnp.  riL  we  bave 
an  nooonnt  of  tbe  sealing  in  tbe  foiebend  of  144^000  sdected  from  lAs 
iribeB  of  hmeif  wiio  were  to  be  erempted  firom  tbe  impendiiig  destmo- 
tioo.  Wby  &om  tbe  twelve  tribes  of  Israel?  Beeaaae  tbe  destrodioD 
tbreatened,  in  connection  witb  this  erent)  was  to  OTertake  Judta.  1£ 
not,  wb J  sfaoold /etmA  Qnistians  alone  be  here  mentioned  and  selected  ? 

HL  Again  in  diapu  xL  we  have  an  account  of  John's  canunission  to 
measore  tbe  inner  temple,  tbe  ahar,  and  tbe  wocsfaippeny  wliile  tbe  outer 
part  is  given  iq>  to  destruction  by  cbe  Gentiles.  How  ooold  sndi  n  com- 
mand be  supposed,  in  tfak  case,  if  ibe  temple  bad  already  been  entirelj 
destEOjBd^aBitwasbjrthoBomaM?    The  Uansactaan  is  indeed  wholly 
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symbolioa],  and  indicates  l&at  afl  which  is  oatward  and  cereiiionial  of 
Jndatsm  is  to  be  destroyed,  whUe  all  that  is  inward  and  spiritual  is  t» 
be  preserved.  But,  although  afiusions  to  the  temple  might  be  made 
after  its  destmction,  yet  allusions  to  the  altar  and  worshippers,  in  the 
manner  here  presented,  cannot  be  deemed  probable,  some  twentj-five 
years  after  the  destruction  of  the  whole. 

If  Herder,  Eichhom,  and  Heinrichs,  are  correct,  in  supposing  that 
the  two  witnesses  of  Rev.  11:  8  seq.  are  meant  to  symbolize  the  high 
priests,  Ananns  and  Jesus,  who  were  slain  by  a  faction  in  Jerusalem, 
then,  of  course,  must  the  composition  of  the  Apocalypse,  if  it  be  pro- 
pheticy  precede  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  But  as  these  two  witnes- 
ses are  indubitably  recognized  as  CfkngHanSj  (jiUQtvai  fcov,  v.  S),  we 
cannot  attach  any  weight  to  such  an  argument. 

In  Rev.  11:  8,  the  dead  bodies  of  the  witnesses  are  said  to  ^lie  in 
the  street  of  the  great  city  which  is  called  spiritually  Sodom  and  £g3rpt, 
where  our  Lord  was  crucified."  Sodom  and  JSgypt  are  names  whi<^ 
very  significantly  describe  the  glaring  vices  and  the  oppression  of  the 
great  city.  But  this  is  not  specific  enough  for  the  writer.  The  place 
where  our  Lord  woe  erunfied,  he  adds,  in  order  to  preclude  mistake. 
Here  then  is  Jerusalem  still  surviving,  active,  hostile,  persecuting  to 
death  the  Christian  martyrs.  This  same  city  it  is,  whidi  in  the  sequel 
meets  with  the  overthrow  as  predicted  in  vs.  18^-19.  How  can  we 
avoid  the  conclusion,  then,  that  Jerusalem  was  the  city  threatened ;  and 
of  course  that  the  prediction  was  written  before  the  event  ? 

What  Guerike  (Fortgesetzte  Beitrage,  etc,  p.  71  seq.)  has  objected 
to  such  a  view  of  Rev.  v — ^xi,  seems  to  me  quite  inconclusive.  He 
alleges,  that  a  *new  Jerusalem,  could  not  be  spoken  of,  as  it  is  in  21:  1 
seq.,  provided  the  old  city  were  still  remaining/  But  why  not?  Has 
not  John  predicted  the  destru(^on  of  the  old  Jerusalem  in  chap,  xi  ? 
And  if  so,  then  why  not  predict  a  new  and  more  glorious  city  in  its 
place,  which  would  be  the  metropolis  of  the  new  spiritual  kingdom  ?  He 
alleges  also,  that '  the  destruction  of  the  literal  Jerusalem  is  not,  after 
all,  to  be  regarded  as  foretold  in  the  Apocalypse,  but  everything  said 
in  chap.  xi.  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  eymbolieal*  Very  well :  tym- 
Mieal  then  let  it  be,  as  to  the  general  tenor  of  it.  But  there  must  be 
some  realiiy  which  is  the  basis  of  symbol,  and  of  which  symbol  is  the 
representative.  What  then  is  the  reality  which  Ues  at  the  basis  of  tlie 
symbolical  names,  Sodom  and  JS^fypi  f  The  writer  himself  has  told  us ; 
for  he  says  4hat  these  names  stand  for  <'  the  place  where  owr  Lord  wa$ 
crucijledJ*  And  was  that  place  a  literal  or  a  figurative  Jerusalem  ?  In 
a  wend ;  the  whole  of  Guerike^s  objection  to  such  a  view  of  the  meaning 
of  the  passage  in  Rev.  xi.  as  has  been  given  above,  depends  on  his  ex- 
egesis of  Rev.  V— xL     But  an  exegesiBy  which,  like  his,  exclndea  a 
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lefereDf  to  Pakstine  in  tins  pttt  of  the  book,  mat  be  in  tte  faoe  of 
•B  the  rales  of  imerptetatioii  that  we  apply  to  other  books.  If  there  be 
aDytfaiBg  certmn  in  the  principlee  of  heraieneotics,  it  is  eertnn  that 
thej  decide  in  faToor  of  a  reference  to  Jndea  and  its  capital  in  Bev. 
Ti — izL  The  TOTf  fad,  moreorer,  that  the  destruction  of  Jernsalem 
(chap,  zi)  is  defMCted  in  such  outlines  and  mere  sketehes,  shows  that 
it  was  theafiUwrtj  when  the  book  was  written.  It  is  out  of  all  qoestion, 
except  by  mere  Tiolence,  to  give  a  different  interpretation  to  this  pvt  of 
the  Apocalypse.  And  to  a  view  Hke  this,  in  respect  to  the  iBterpreta* 
tion  of  the  book,  Locke  gives  ins  assent ;  Einleit.  p.  267  seq. 

IV.  BeT.  xTiL  prolessedty  nndertakes  to  explain  the  symbob  of 
4he  beast,  introduced  at  the  commencement  of  the  seoond  calaBtrophe  in 
the  Apocalypse,  chap.  13:  1  seq.  The  last  Terse  of  this  chapter  leaves 
no  room  for  mistake  as  to  the  application  of  the  symboL  The  woman 
sitting  opon  die  beast  means  ^^the  great  city  which  hath  dominion  over 
the  kings  of  the  earth.''  When  John  wrote  the  Apocalypse,  no  city 
bat  Bome  could  be  thought  of  as  conresponduagto  tUs  descriptioo.  Be- 
sides, in  v.  9  the  seven  heads  of  the  beast  are  said  to  symboliae  ^the 
seven  hills  on  whidi  the  woman  sitteth,"  i.  e.  the  seven  lulls  on  which 
Bome  was  built,  the  9epHeolH9  Bama  of  the  Latin  writers.  There  is 
no  room  for  mistime  here.  And  as  little  room,  it  seems  to  me,  is  there 
for  mistake,  in  another  part  of  the  same  explaaatoiy  dM^iCcr,  vis.  v« 
10.  Here  it  is  said,  that  the  seven  heads  of  the  beast  also  ^nnboliae 
aevm  Hngty  vis.  of  Borneo  The  writer  proceeds:  ^Five  are  fallen; 
one  is ;  the  other  has  not  yet  come,  but  when  he  shall  come^  he  will  re- 
main but  ibr  a  short  time.''  That  the  Boman  emperacs  were  aaually 
styled  ^oil£f^,  by  the  Greeks,  needs  no  prooL  That  the  line  or  sac- 
cession  of  emperwM  is  here  meant,  and  not  the  primitive  kings  of  Bomc^ 
is  certain  from  the  connection  of  the  A^e  with  the  <me  wko  is,  and  the 
one  who  w  to  eoam.  We  have  only  to  reckon  then  the  sucoessKMi  of 
emperors,  and  we  must  arrive  with  certainty  at  the  reign  under  which 
die  Apocalypse  was  written.  If  we  begin  with  Jahus  Caesar,  it  stands 
atom :  Gaeasr,  Augustas,  Tiberius,  Caygala,  Qaodius ;  these  make  19 
the  five  who  hBYefaUem.  Of  course  the  Apocalypse  was  written  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Nero^  who  is  the  sixth.  F,  with  some  critics  (Ewald, 
Locke,  and  some  others),  we  commence  with  Augustus,  then  the  Apo- 
e4|rpse  was  written  dniing  the  short  roign  of  Galha,  who  succeeded 
Nero.  That  the  first  mode  of  reckoning  is  the  proper  one,  I  shall  en- 
deavor fnDy  to  show  in  the  Commentary  on  Bev.  13:  Sand  17: 10,  and 
in  the  £xounus  connected  with  these  passages  At  most,  only  an  00- 
mainnnl  beginmng  of  the  count  with  Augustus  can  be  shown,  ia  the 
dasstc  authors.  The  dbnost  universal  usage  is  against  it.  The  pro- 
hahiiitgr  w  altar  grounds  iai^ainitSwaU  and  Lucke.    fiwypartof 
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the  Apooafypse  shows,  as  we  fasve  seeo^  that  perBecutiqa  was  raging 
aad  instant,  when  the  book  was  written.  But  this  coald  not  be  tmoy 
at  most,  bat  a  few  days  after  Nero's  deatiL  Besides ;  when  the  writer 
adverts  to  the  ihortneu  of  time  in  which  the  seventh  king  would  reign, 
(which  fits  Gralba  especially,  as  he  reigned  but  seven  months),  why,  in 
case  he  wrote  during  the  reign  of  Galba,  should  he  wholly  overlook  the 
shortness  of  his  reign,  and  advert  in  this  respect  merely  to  the  succeed- 
ing reign  of  Otho  ?  There  is  moreover,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  plain  ref- 
erence in  Rev.  13:  10,  to  theyWure  death  of  Nero,  as  well  as  to  his  then 
present  cruelties :  '^  If  any  one  sends  into  exile,  he  shall  go  into  exile : 
if  any  one  kills  with  the  sword,  he  shall  be  slain  with  the  sword.  Here 
is  the  faith  and  patience  of  the  saints ;"  L  e.  present  circumstances  call 
on  them  to  exercise  faith  in  the  preoeding  declaration  and  in  the  prom- 
ises of  God,  and  patience  under  their  sufferings.  All  this  is  very  ap- 
posite to  the  time  of  Nero ;  but  hardly  to  that  of  Cralba. 

Lucke  seems  to  have  been  led  to  adopt  his  opinion  in  respect  to  the 
time  of  Galba,  principally  by  Rev.  17:  8,  11,  in  which  it  is  said  of  the 
beast :  ^,  *cu  ovx  lath  icai  nai^ateu.  The  oin  icu  seems  to  say,  that 
he  who  is  spoken  of,  is  no  longer  living.  But  I  cannot  regard  this 
matter  in  such  a  light.  Nothing  is  more  common  in  the  predictions  of 
the  {Hx>phets,  than  the  use  of  the  Praeter  and  the  Present,  in  order  to 
designate  future  things.  John  seems  simply  to  mean,  that  the  beoit 
first  exists  as  king,  then  disapiiears  or  dies,  and  afterwards  (as  was 
generally  supposed  and  had  been  predicted  by  the  i^aviui)  will  reap- 
pear. If  ovK  htw  obliges  us  to  suppose  that  Nero  was  already  dead, 
then  why  does  not  xai  aito^  Sydaig  iotif  in  v.  11,  oblige  us  to  suppose 
that  Nero  had  ahneady  reappeared  and  become  the  eighth  emperor? 
And  still  further;  why  must«we  not  interpret  the  xcu  eU*  dmaluav  ini- 
yu  as  indicating,  that  Nero,  having  already  reaj^)eared,  is  now  soon  to 
go  to  destruction  a  second  time?  It  cannot  be,  that  from  such  forms  of 
expression  as  these,  under  such  ciroumstAnces,  the  actual  chronology  of 
events  is  to  be  settled.  The  writer  means  simply  to  say,  that  the  beast 
symbolizes  one  of  whom  it  might  be  said :  '^  He  was,  and  is  not,  and 
will  rei^ipear*" 

I  might  also  add  here,  thai  the  noaoner  in  which  John  speaks  of  the 
beast  in  Rev.  xiiL  seq.,  sometimes  using  this  symbol  generically  for  the 
Soman  sovereignty,  and  sometimes  specifically  for  the  reigning  empe- 
ror, indicates  that  in  the  latter  case  Nero  is  meant  To  whom  besides 
ean  18:  3  (the  deadly  wound  aad  tiie  healing)  be  applied?  Who  but 
Nmo  was  the  violent  persecutor  of  the  church  at  that  period,  in  the 
Boman  empire  ?  It  is  the  destruction  of  this  beast  which  John  pre- 
dicts ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  he  does  it,  it  would  seem  that  this 
beast  onut  httve  then  beea  iiviog.    We  cannot  indeed  rationally  sup- 
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po0e  John  to  hove  believed  the  heathen  predieCionfl,  thni  Nero  imM 
rise  from  the  dead  and  adoallj  reappear  as  emperor.  The  most  that 
we  ean  reaaonaMy  sof^Mwe,  is  an  allusion  to  the  oommon  rqiort,  and  in 
this  waj  to  gire  a  hint  as  to  the  indiTidnal  who  is  meant  to  be  defflgn»* 
ted  hj  the  beast.  In  short,  the  more  I  reflect  on  these  circarastancesy 
the  more  am  I  oompdled  to  believe,  that  John  wrote  hb  book  pending 
the  Neronian  penecotaon. 

For  fnrther  illostration  of  these  diflicaU  passages,  I  most  refer  the 
reader  to  the  Commentary  and  Ezcursas,  as  mentioned  above.  Mj 
present  purpose  is  a  limited  one,  vis.,  merely  to  get  at  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  time  when  the  book  mast  have  been  written.  Whether 
Lucke  and  £wald  are  in  the  right,  when  they  begin  the  re^oning  of 
the  emperors  with  Aognstos,  or  whether  those  who  begin  it  with  Julias 
Caesar  are  more  correct,  wiU  make  only  a  few  months  of  difierence,  at 
the  most,  as  to  the  time  in  whidi  the  Apocalypse  was  written.  In 
either  case,  it  must  have  been  composed  be/an  the  destruction  of  Jcra« 
salem* 

If  Abandt  and  Herder  are  right  in  tiieir  exegesis,  which  assigns  all 
that  is  said  in  chi^  vi — ^xix,  to  prediction  respecting  Jtufeo,  then  of 
oourw  must  the  Apocalypse  have  been  composed  before  Palestine  was 
overrun  and  Jerusalem  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  But  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  vindicate  such  an  exegesis  of  Rev.  xin — ^xix,  without  aban- 
doning some  of  the  main  principles  of  interpretation ;  and,  of  course,  I 
shaU  not  attempt  to  build  any  aigument  on  grounds  such  as  they  assume. 

Eichhom  (Einlett  §  157),  and  after  him  Bleek  (Zeitschrift,  etc.,  IL 
p.  251),  assume  that  Vespasian  is  the  sixth  emperor;  under  whom,  of 
course,  the  Apocalypse  was  written.  Consequently,  they  begin  with 
Augustus,  and  omit  Galba,  Otho,  and  Yitellius.  But  at  all  events  the 
omission  of  these  three  emperors  is  without  any  good  auUiority.  For 
although,  from  the  shortness  and  torbulent  nature  o(  their  reign,  Sueto- 
nius speaks  of  the  occurrences  under  them  as  a  rebellio  triwn  prindpum 
(in  Vesp.  1),  yet  the  same  historian  regularly  includes  them,  in  their 
proper  place,  among  the  twelve  Caesars  whose  lives  he  writes ;  and  Tar 
citus  in  like  manner  gives  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  their  sove- 
reignties, Hist  Lib.  L  seq.  How  can  we  rest  a  critical  decision  on 
grounds  so  arbitrary  as  the  assumption  in  question  ? 

Finally,  it  is  not  unimportant  to  remark,  that  the  Apocalypse  contains 
frequent  declarations,  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  dose,  that  the  things 
predicted  therein  will  $peedUy  take  plaee.  Of  course  it  is  reasonable,  to 
interpret  these  declarations  as  having  respect  at  least  to  the  main  body 
and  leading  part  of  the  bode  Yet  it  is  not  necessary  to  apply  them  to 
such  brief  passages  as  those  in  chap.  xx.  seq.,  which  show,  by  their  very 
natttre»  that  the  fulfibnent  of  them  w  caj^si  iaoutof  question*    Now  un- 
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leM  tibe  main  part  of  the  work  before  us  was  fulfilled  h  tdx^h  tlie  deela- 
rations  in  question  ean  hardly  be  deemed  correct.  See  Rev.  1: 1.  11: 
14.  22: 7, 12,  20 ;  con^.  2: 16.  3: 11.  To  what  events  th^  can  we  re»- 
sooably  assign  the  declarations  in  Rev.  vi — ^zix,  if  the  destruction  of 
Judea  and  the  fall  of  persecuting  Rome  be  not  included  ?  And  if  thej 
are,  then  the  Apocalypse  must  have  been  written  previous  to  these 
events..  • 

Having  thus  completed  our  view  of  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
Apocalypse  respecting  the  time  of  its  composition,  it  maybei>i0per 
briefly  to  notice  some  objections  of  Guerike,  drawn  from  this  source^ 
against  the  earMer  composition  of  the  work.  In  his  Fortgesetzte  Bei- 
trage  (p.  81  seq.),  he  endeavours  to  show,  that  a  k>nger  time  would  be- 
requisite,  in  order  to  bring  the  ^en  churches  to  the  state  which  the 
apocalyptic  epistles  develops,  than  could  have  ebpsed  between  their 
first  conversion  under  Paul  and  his  associates,  and  the  year  A.  D.  68 
or  69.  But  besides  the  fact,  that  we  do  not  know  when  several  of  the 
churches  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse  were  first  formed,  I  do  not  per- 
ceive any  force  in  the  allegations  of  Guerike.  From  seven  to  ten  years 
is  enough  for  any  change  of  ori^;inal  character  in  the  churches ;  at 
least  for  any  such  change  as  the  seven  epistles  indicate.  It  has  indeed 
been  alleged,  that  the  sects  of  the  Nicolaitans  and  others  m^iitioned  in 
two  of  these  epistles,  could  not  have  been  formed  and  matured  so  early. 
But  it  is  now  generally  conceded,  and  so  even  by  Guerike  himself,  that 
the  names  given  to  the  heretical  persons  mentioned  in  Rev.  ii.  iii.  are 
not  proper  names,  but  merely  $ymbolical  ones.  Of  course,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  su{^>08e  the  existence  of  organized  sects,  having  such  dis- 
tinctive names.  Persons,  who  acted  like  Balaam  of  old  and  enticed 
others  to  iddatry  and  its  associate  vice  fornication,  there  may  have 
been  in  some  of  the  seven  churches ;  and  in  fact  it  seems  dear,  that 
such  mere  were. 

Guerike  object%  moreover,  to  the  earUer  date  of  the  Apocalypse,  that 
^  the  Gospd  and  Epistles  could  not  have  been  composed  until  after  the 
year  70 ;  and  if  the  Apocalypse  was  written  before  this,  it  seems  won- 
derful to  him,  that  Jolm  should  have  made  no  reference  to  it  in  his 
other  and  later  books.'  But  is  not  the  argument  quite  as  valid,  when 
turned  the  other  way :  If  John  wrote  the  Apocalypse  after  his  Gospel 
and  Epistles,  is  it  not  strange  that  he  did  not  refer  to  them?  Guerike 
labours,  indeed,  to  show  that  the  Apocalypse  does  refer  to  those  other 
books ;  but  what  is  the  nature  of  his  argument  ?  Mere  similarity  of 
sentiment.  That  anything  like  a  direct  quotation  or  recognition  of  the 
Gospel  or  Epistles,  is  contained  in  the  Apocalypse,  he  has  not  at  all 
made  out ;  nor  can  it  be  made  out 

Still  moce  nnlbrtaBate  is  Guerike't  argument  from  the  oomparaiave 


8tri».  if  ^uh  Gospel  and  ^dm: 
ifecBVE.  »  iiili  of 

M^  te.  *  Will  fa»  Gttfitt   IB 

^.yn^  9tylb.  aod  rdapf>eo  w  iat  ionmes-  Hensxissir  dictiiiL 

jyffiwf  Ims  lu^r:  far  waUMtr  j»i.iiiiuHiOp  kaiipd 

^m!  &  haM  '««■«.    j1b£  wooic  •  van  iursm  m  JHii  iwbi  vhk^ 

^ai  Ifaf^  few  fMNHV  82  ^atoob.  -wixh  -vianc  ^cdm 


^VBbaUe  if^  Ike  rpv'aae  aT  aH  ^D&     F 
flfMr  lie  cjuai  i»  Aaia  JCbot.  it  » 


afrie  <rf  the  J^parah^MK.     Oa  tite  <Aer  iaeod.  if  ke  did 
Ocfrtpd  and  Eijnsaef  amil  wane  lea  tir  nrf^T^  jmi>  afser 
ior  iuB  to  boeoBK'  aiope  ooof  craicid  ic«  ike  GtfWik 
fiKl  he  afifiean  tc»  Wb.  ia  bv  Go<f td  aod  Ejosdcs.     Tke 
«f  tiiiDp^  i#  ilnK  fg^twuiyiid :  aad  ike  proiaabiiaf  it  tikjaiiji  aa  && 

Wliea  Ga«rik«  niiiiwjiaj  f ju  «C  aeq.  M  aifL  u  ikai  '^ike  Afmeairfat 
WKosi  jfixAjakir  hmt^  keea  aiiaaa  a^itar  ike  Goapd.  kpiraaiii!  a  kas  ^ma 
ao  MaeL  f ufla-  riemt  cf  tkc  i  g|  iii  iJl  ■  ■  a^  de^i  ii  ijMniiii  rf  ikc  i  lai^i^iiM 
af  Gad:*  1  <MMOt  pereew^  tke  fcroe  of  te  tr  anraiag  TkeGa^af 
Jofaywfewwtoaaiinr  rridBaeettoJbai»ligCitrMt.JakaJlfc». 
SI;  tke  A|iaLrit|ag  laaHuau^  ti 
^ G0i wOi /Jfy eome,    livtai 

book,  ia  order  to  repeat  tke  ikii^  vkiok  ke 


tke  fcry  iifcMiiij  ■-  liwtiy 


prohafaililT  be  predieied  af  Joka  at  aoBe  sucrr 
eigktT-fiv«  or  niaety.  And  wpetkkng  of  tlas  sobject  mmm  AaaMBM.  tka 
fnggwition  aeeaM  ta  be  a«il  iiwadiiL  Bal  Geoike  (p.  94)  immstB  ikM 
*tkig  18  notkhig  to  tke  paipoae.  iiiiiwai  li  as  Joka  wiw  layifW/  Bat 
kas  keaeirer  ready  tkat**  tke  qaritaf  ike  j«<nda  In  tg  m^Mi  t»  tkt  jva- 
jiAflCf  f*  Ddes  ke  not  kaov,  tkat  tke  inqared  viiias  e^iat  as  auick 
ifivenitj  of  ckaiacta;  ia  reipeel  ta  stjle,  as  anj  aiker  aatkors  r  And 
d  tkeae  tnate  iif  stjfe,  anreovdV  «ne  ia  ail  aaaea  ia  coalonBilj  witk 
tkeir  oooAkm  and  aoqanoamla. 
In  Jket,  ■oftde  f  boMiaoataf  nniiiHiiaiiuM  Vkt  tkae,  tkat  we 
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need  not  be  gnrprised  to  find  that  after  all,  Guerike,  and  the  older  wri- 
ters who  have  maintained  the  later  composition  of  the  Apocalypse,  de- 
pend most  upon  the  testimony  of  Irenaeos  and  other  ancient  fathers,  for 
the  establishment  of  their  position.  What  these  witnesses  have  said, 
has  already  been  exhibited  above,  pp.  268  seq.  But  no  testimony, 
circumstanced  as  this  is,  can  well  establish  such  a  point  The  tnierrud 
evidence  of  any  writing  which  is  not  supposititious,  must  always  out- 
weigh testimony  of  such  a  nature,  provided  such  evidence  is  sufficiently 
plain  and  ample.  And  the  appeal  may  be  made  to  every  impaitial  rea- 
der, after  the  light  which  recent  criticism  has  cast  on  this  subject, 
whether  the  evidence  in  the  Apocalypse  of  its  being  composed  anterior 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  is  not  sufficiently  plain  and  ample. 
What  book  in  the  New  Testament;  has  as  many  diagnostic  passages  in 
respect  to  time  as  this  ?  We  cannot  safely,  in  the  face  of  all  these, 
give  credit  to  the  mere  opinion  of  Irenaeus,  that  the  Apocalypse  was 
composed  in  the  reign  of  Domitian. 

I  say  this,  with  full  recognition  of  the  weight  and  vidne  of  Irenaeus's 
testimony,  as  to  any  matters  of  fact  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  or 
as  to  the  common  tradition  of  the  churches.  But  in  view  of  what 
Origen  has  said  (see  p.  264  above),  how  can  we  well  suppose,  that  the 
opinion  of  Irenaeus,  as  recorded  in  Cont  Haeres.  Y.  80,  was  formed  in 
any  other  way,  than  by  his  own  interpretation  of  Rev.  1:9?  Is  it  rea- 
sonable to  suppose,  that  a  man  of  Origen's  stamp,  who  had  an  insatiable 
curiosity  about  the  sacred  books,  who  spent  many  yeare  in  Palestine, 
and  who  moreover  flourished  but  a  few  years  after  Irenaeus,  would  have 
been  unacquainted  with  an  early  tradition,  (if  such  there  was),  respect- 
ing  the  time  when  the  Apocalypse  was  written  ?  And  yet  he  does  not 
allnd#to  such  a  thing.  Irenaeus  might  be  very  honest,  and  doubUess  even 
was  90,  in  his  opinion  about  the  time  when  John  saw  his  visions.  Ire- 
naeus, moreover,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  was  acquainted  when  a  youth, 
with  Polycarp,  a  disciple  of  John.  In  his  epistle  to  Florinus,  (Euseb. 
Hist  £cc.  V.  20),  he  says,  that  nalg  £r  he  saw  Polycarp  and  listened 
to  his  discourses.  Irenaeus  was  bom  about  A.  D.  100,  and  did  not 
write  his  book  Cont  Haeres.  or  his  epistie  to  Florinus,  un^  he  was 
some  seventy-five  or  eighty  years  of  age.  Is  it  wonderful  that  he  should 
have  even  made  a  slip  in  his  memory,  as  to  the  time  of  John's  exile, 
which  hi4>pened  a  century  before  ?  Indeed,  who  can  tell  us  whether 
Polycarp  said  anything  to  him  on  the  subject  of  the  time  when  thd 
Apocalypse  was  written  ?  Or  if  he  did,  whether  the  particular  date  was 
regarded  as  an  object  of  importance  by  him  ?  The  time  intervening 
between  Nero's  persecution  and  Domitian's,  is  only  some  twenty-seven 
or  twenty-eight  years.  Banishment  of  Christians  doubtless  took  place 
imder  both.    There  were  no  monthly  or  yearly  ehronides  of  such  mat- 
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ten  pablished  in  tboM  days.  There  was  even  no  commoii  and  genetal 
era  to  which  dates  were  refened.  John  lived  thnmgh  both  peraeco- 
tions.  He  maj  have  been  banished  daring  both.  It  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable that  he  was,  oonsidenng  his  aathoritj  and  inflnenre  at  £phe* 
SOS,  the  Roman  capital  of  Asia  Minor.  Of  coarse  it  was  easy,  a  cen- 
tury afterwards,  to  confound  the  two  periods,  as  to  soch  events  as  might 
have  happened  under  either.  The  most  lively  and  impressive  reooUeo- 
tions  of  Irenaeos's  times,  woold  be  those  of  the  nearest  penecution.  i% 
was  eaay  and  natural  for  Irenaeus,  then,  to  attribute  to  the  latter  tlie 
writing  of  the  Apocalypse,  provided  no  certain  txadition  had  fixed  it 
earlier.  Irenaeus  was  at  Lyons  when  he  wro^  his  book  on  Hereeies ; 
and  this  was  far  away  from  the  fsentre  of  eariy  ecclesiastical  traditions. 
Without  impeaching  then,  his  character  or  his  credit,  we  may  still  be- 
lieve that  his  exegesis  of  Rev.  1:  9  was  not  correct  We  can  scanty 
be  authorized  to  attribute  to  him  any  nice  criticcU  investigations  in  re- 
spect to  the  Apocaljpse.  The  opinions  which  he  gives,  in  some  pas- 
lages  of  his  works,  reelecting  the  meaning  <^  that  bocA,  forbid  us  to  do 
so.  Saha  Jide^  then,  we  may  suppose  him  in  this  case  to  have  been 
honest,  but  mistaken  in  his  opinion. 

After  the  view  of  ancient  testimony  which  has  been  given  above,  it  is 
almost  superfluous  to  repeat,  that  all  succeeding  writers  hang  upon  Ire- 
naeus as  their  support  The  testimony  in  respect  to  the  matter  before 
us  is  evidently  tucce$$ive  and  dtpendenty  not  ooetaneous  and  indepen- 
dent We  may  safely  follow  then  the  plain  and  unequivocal  evidences 
of  the  time  when  the  Apocalypse  was  written,  which  are  contained 
within  the  book  itself,  and  have  already  been  exhibited  in  the  preceding 
pages.  No  other  evidence  can  do  away  the  force  of  the  author^s  own 
declarations.*  •. 

*  It  was  only  after  a  great  portion  of  the  present  section  was  in  type,  an^  some 
of  it  struck  off,  that  Goerike^s  Introdaction  to  the  New  Testament  (1843)  came 
Into  my  hands ;  which,  so  fiu*  as  he  is  concerned  in  the  preseafl  discussion,  would, 
if  1  had  been  able  earlier  to  consult  the  book,  have  superseded  any  answer  to  his 
objections.  In  his  new  work,  he  has  fully  retracted  bis  former  opinions  in  respect 
to  the  time  when  the  Apocalypse  was  written;  see  pp.  263  seq.,  specially  Note  4 
on  pp.  S^  seq.,  and  also  pp.  531  seq.  In  these  passages  the  subject  of  the  tinu 
is  summarily,  but  well  and  ably,  discussed.  In  particular,  there  is  one  thing  in 
his  Note  above  referred  to  which  it  nns,  and  if  well  grounded,  gives  an  entirely 
new  shape  to  the  testimony  of  Irenaeus,  which  is  cited  above  on  p.  ^263,  and  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  principal  support  of  the  opinion  adopted  by  so  many  of 
the  ancient  fathers,  and  hitherto  by  most  of  the  churches  in  modern  times,  viz. 
the  opinion  that  John  wrote  tlie  Apocalypse  during  the  reign  of  Domitian.  Gue- 
rike  suggests,  that  when  Irenaeus  says,  ^  that  the  Apocalypse  was  seen  not  long 
•go,  but  alfiMMt  in  our  generation,  9rf^  r^  tHh  t^  Jofurumtv  4px^t'*  that  the 
adjective  Jofutiopov,  (for  at^t^ive  it  may  be,  and  if  so,  it  is  one  which  is  gmurig 
(»maumit^  and  aot  the  proper  name  of  Domitiaa),  belongs,  in  accordance  with 
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§  17.  Avuihor  of  Ike  Apocalypse* 

V  a  solicitous  inquirer  in  respect  to  the  anthornhip  of  the  Apocalypse 
should  consult  only  the  recent  leading  critics  in  Germany  respecting 

the  Greek  formations,  to  tiie  name  Domitius^  and  not  to  Domitian  which  would 
make  an  adjectire  of  the  form  .^/ciTvarimfe*  If  it  were  a  proper  name,  he  say* 
it  should  be  written  xov  Jffuttdi^ov^  Now  Nero's  name  was  DomUius  Nero,  and 
not  DomitianuB,  which  is  the  name  of  the  later  emperor.  It  follows  of  course 
that  Irenaeus  himself  has  testified  to  the  fact,  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  in 
the  time  of  Domitins  Nero.  Thus  read  and  understood,  all  accords  with  the  in- 
ternal testimony  of  the  Apocalypse  itself. 

The  conjecture  is  rery  ingenious ;  or,  if  we  most  rank  it  higher,  the  oriticism 
is  acute  and  discriminating.  The  usual  fact  is«  that  the  nouns  ending « in  -po^, 
form  adjectJTes  by  -iifoff,  in  order  to  avoid  tlie  repetition  of  the  -voc  But  still  I 
have  some  doubts  respecting  this  matter,  which  arise  from  the  fact,  that  several 
of  the  Greek  fathers,  and  many  of  the  Latin  ones  who  understood  Greek,  do  not 
appear  to  hare  thought  here  of  any  other  than  Domitian,  the  twelfth  Caesar.  It 
was  easy,  indeed,  to  ikil  into  such  a  mistake,  if  it  be  one,  on  accoont  of  the  near 
resemblance  of  the  two  names.  But  the  leading  reason  which  induces  me  to 
doubt,  is,  the  very  unusual  appellation  of  DomiUut  for  Nero.  Could  Irenaeus 
help  feeling  that  his  readers  might  be  misled,  by  such  a  use  of  JofitTtdvovt  in 
case  he  meant  J^o  t  This  seems  to  me  rather  improbable.  As  to  the  phrase, 
**  almost  in  oar  generation,"  I  feel  no  difficulty  about  that.  Irenaeus  was  bom 
near  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  and  he  might  say  of  tiie  Apocalypse, 
that  **  it  was  seen  almost  in  his  generation,"  whether  it  was  seen  in  Nero's  time 
(A.  D.  68),  or  in  the  time  of  Domitian.  But  at  all  events,  Guerike's  new  work 
testifies  to  his  candour  and  diligence  in  researches  of  this  nature  ;  and  when  we 
consider  how  strenuous  and  unflinching  he  had  been,  both  in  his  Beitrflge  and 
Portgesetzte  Beitillge,  in  maintaining  the  laiB  composition  of  the  Apocalypse,  it 
must  be  regarded  as  notable  testimony  to  the  strength  of  the  critical  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  early  origin  of  the  Apocalypse,  that  so  ardent  a  mind  as  that  of  Gue- 
rike  has  been  led,  by  a  more  ample  study  of  the  subject,  to  a  most  full  and  unre- 
served retraction  of  his  former  views.  And  such  would  be  the  case,  as  I  am  fully 
persuaded,  with  every  candid  mind  that  now  belieres  in  the  late  origin  of  the 
book,  should  investigation  be  made  as  ample  and  as  fair-minded  as  that  made  by 
Gnertke.  If  he  is  in  the  right,  in  his  criticism  on  the  word  Jofundpov,  past 
opinions  in  respect  to  it  present  one  of  the  most  singulsr  cases  of  long  continued 
and  ofl^repeated  philological  error,  which  has  ever  come  to  my  knowledge. 

Having  been  unexpectedly  called,  by  the  reading  of  Guerike*s  work,  to  a  re* 
view  of  the  subject  of  ancient  testimony  respecting  the  Apocalypse,  I  take  the 
liberty  in  this  Note,  to  suggest  a  few  considerations,  in  the  way  of  addition  to  or 
correction  of  what  has  been  said  above.  The  thoughts  that  I  intend  to  expresS| 
were  suggested  by  the  reading  of  Guerike. 

In  citing  the  testimony  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (p.  964  above),  1  hare  con- 
ceded that  Clement  probably  meant  Domiiian^  when  he  speaks  of  the  tyrant  {tv^ 
ffdwov)  as  djing,  and  of  John's  subsequent  return  to  Ephesus.  I  now  donbt 
whether  this  was  his  meaning ;  first,  because  Nero  above  all  other  Roman  empe- 
rors bore  the  name  of  rii^cti^oc,  among  Christians  of  the  early  ages;  and  second- 
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he  voold  iwarcelj  Minwe  tfail  there  k  aoj  pmrnH  tar  be* 
thai  John  the  ETsngeii^t  and  Apostle  coMpoeed  thk  book.  More 
AoB  half  a  cemurj  snce,  (Xrder,  Seader,  Cotiwfiy  and  ochen»  not  otij 
caDedin  qmntioa  the  genoiiieiieas  of  the  book^bot  heaped  repraarh  and 
rwiitT|i<  upon  it.  Micfaaelifty  moreover,  and  othos  dooUedy  whether 
the  aothonhip  of  the  apo^tk  John  »  capable  of  being  satkfactorilj  pioT- 
ed.  But  this  was  nocfaii^  new.  Lather  and  othcn  of  his  tiane  eirter- 
taJBed  uiMilai  doobts ;  aai  eren  in  the  thnd  centary  DioojMS  of  Alex- 
andria, and  m  the  foorth  Easebhis  of  Caesarea,  were  skeptical  in  repufd 
to  the  point  in  qoestion. 

The  works  of  Hoder  and  Eicfahom  on  the  Apocalypse  serred,  as  we 
have  afa«a^  seen^  to  resene  this  book  from  the  neglect  and  aetfhftinl 
disgnee  into  wUdi  Oeder,  Sonler,  and  Comdi  had  faroo^  k,  m  Gcr- 
Bianj.  Bat  eren  sooie  of  those  who  hare  eontnbated  notafittle  toT»- 
dicate  the  rhetorical  honoais  of  the  book,  are  bj  no  means  farooiable  to 
its  cqpfMtoUc  origin.  The  confidence  with  whidi  some  writers  qieak  on 
this  htftcr  sabject,  is  descrring  of  particolar  notice.  **  In  New  Testa- 
meat  critidsas,"  sajs  De  Wette»  ^^  nothing  stands  so  irm,  as  thai  the 
apostle  Mm,  if  he  be  the  writer  of  the  Gospel  and  the  fint  Epistfe,  £d 
not  write  the  Apocalypse ;  or,  if  the  latto*  be  his  work,  that  he  is  not 
the  anthor  of  the  former;"  Einleit.  ins  N.  Test.  §  ld9.     So  Ewald: 


ly,  beesoae  Clesient,  ia  eoBneetian  witb  rchtiiig  Ifae  rptnm  ot'  John  to  Epbetai, 
telb  tbe  atory  of  John's  joameyiag  hasCily,  on  honelMck  and  on  loot,  in  ponoit 
of  a  yonng  prodigwl.  This  eoold  haidiy  be  expected  of  a  man  some  ninety-five 
yean  old.  Bat  af  his  letom  was  at  the  ekise  of  Nero's  life,  there  is  nothing  inn 
probahle  in  the  story. 

Again,  on  p.  964,  t  have  conceded  that  the  passigiiB  cHed  fioni  TertnUioa  dn 
not  decide  what  emperor  was  reigning,  when  John  wrote  the  Apocalypse.  I 
have  cited,  in  one  case,  only  part  of  a  poasage,  without  adverting  at  the  time  to 
the  bearing  which  the  rest  of  the  pasmge  would  have  npon  the  part  cited.  I  now 
give  the  whole :  <*  Felix  ecclesia  [Romana]  . .  .  nbi  Petros  pasaoni  doimnieae 
adaequator;  nbi  Panlos  Johannis  [BapL]  ezitn  eoronator;  nbi  apostolas  Johan- 
Bes,  posteaqoam  in  oleam  ignemn  demenos  nihil  passus  eat,  in  insnhun  relega- 
tor."  Now  it  strikes  me,  that  Tertollian  plainly  means  to  elaas  Peter,  Pant,  and 
John  together,  as  having  sa(fered  at  nearly  the  same  time  and  under  the  same 
emperor.  I  concede  that  this  is  not  a  construction  absolutely  ncoeasuy ;  but  I 
submit  it  to  the  candid,  whether  it  is  not  the  most  probable. 

If  the  preceding  remarks  are  well  founded,  then  Clement  and  Tertullian  are  to 
be  ranked  with  thoae  fathers,  who  ascribe  the  Apocalypse  to  the  time  of  Nero,  or 
to  a  period  immediatelj  afterwards.  Tb  the  like  purpose  Guerike  expresses  him- 
self, in  a  Note  on  p.  286. 

Let  me  be  induced  in  one  other  remark.  If  the  Gospd  of  John  was  written 
some  eight  or  ten  years  alter  the  Apocalypse,  (and  this  is  not  onlj  probable  bat 
almost  certain),  how  can  John  be  supposed  to  have  written  it  tpn  years  after  the 
reignofDomitiaa,i.e.  when  he  was  some  105  yuan  oM?  It  is  not  impoasihie,  1 
;  hat  is  it  not  altogether  inqprobaUe? 
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^  Thai  the  Apocalypse  wm  not  written  by  the  same  author  who  com- 
posed  the  Gospel  and  epistles,  is  clear  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  (in  aprico 
positum  est"),  Comm.  p.  76.  And  to  the  same  purpose  F.  Lucke, 
whose  Introduction  has  been  these  some  years  before  the  public,  but 
without  any  accompanying  Commentary :  ^  Either  all  criticism  of  the 
New  Testament  canon  is  but  idle  sport,''  says  he,  '<  or  the  result,  vis. 
that  the  author  of  John's  Giospel  and  first  Epistle  cannot  be  the  author 
of  the  Apocalypse,  stands  immovably  fast ;"  in  Studien  und  Kritiken, 
U  p.  819.  A  still  later  writer,  Credner  (Einleit  §  267)9  speaks  with 
no  less  confidence :  '^  Between  the  author  of  the  Apocaljrpse  and  the 
apostle  John  there  exists  a  diversity  so  deeply  pervading,  that  even  to 
the  mere  supposition,  that  the  Gospel  and  first  Epistle  were  the  prodno- 
tioBS  of  the  same  mind,  when  it  had  attained  to  higher  spiritual  pro- 
gress, which  at  an  earlier  period  could  have  composed  the  Apocalypse, 
no  place  can  be  given,  since  it  would  be  altogether  unnatural  and  inad* 
missible." 

These  are  confident  words,  as  all  nrast  admit  They  come,  moreo- 
ver, from  men  of  diverse  theological  sympathies  and  views — from  men 
also  who,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  highly  distinguished  for  their  ao* 
quaintance  with  the  science  of  biblical  criticism.  Not  only  so,  but  we  find 
other  critics  of  great  name,  such  as  Bleek  and  Schott,  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  them ;  not  to  mention  many  others  now  hving  in  Germany. 
It  would  seem  to  be  a  kind  of  desperate  undertaking,  therefore,  to  defend 
an  opinion  against  the  united  voice  of  so  many  distinguished  critics,  dif* 
fering  widely  in  theological  views,  but  harmoniously  combining  in  their 
critical  judgment  concerning  the  Apocalypse ;  and  there  are  doubtless 
some,  who  will  even  deem  an  undertaking  of  this  nature  rash  or  pre- 
sumptuous. Yet,  after  an  examination  successively  renewed  through 
many  years,  I  have  never  been  able  to  satisfy  myself,  that  what  has 
been  the  common  belief  of  the  churches  in  all  ages  respecting  the  au-* 
thorship  of  the  Apocalypse,  is  not  sustained  by  more  and  better  grounds 
than  any  other  opinion.  I  admit  very  fully  and  freely,  that  there  ara 
some  difficulties  arising  from  the  style  and  manner  of  the  Apocalypse, 
which  lie  in  the  way  of  attributing  the  book  to  John  the  apostle.  It  has 
been  an  object  with  me,  to  shut  neither  my  eyes  nor  my  ears  against 
anything  of  this  nature,  or  against  any  portion  of  internal  evidenoe  which 
might  undermine  the  oommon  opinion  of  the  churches.  Whether  I  have 
been  the  whole  roiibd  of  examination^  those  well  qualified  to  judge  can 
decide,  when  they  have  perused  the  sequ^  of  this  diseassion,  I  have 
come  back  from  the  long-continued  and  often  repeated  pursuit  of  evi- 
dence in  relation  to  the  point  before  us,  with  the  persuasion,  that  the  ar- 
gument from  the  testimony  of  the  ancient  Christian  fathers  is  strongly 
on  the  side  of  the  oommon  opinion ;  and  that  the  argoaMiit  from  the 
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style  and  mamier  of  the  bode,  or  (in  other  words)  the  internal  eridenoe, 
is  not  of  sufficient  strength  to  settle  the  question  against  the.  authorship 
of  the  apostle*  In  fact,  although  I  find  some  peculiarities  of  style  in  the 
Apocaljpse,  whidi  are,  at  first  view,  strikingly  and  almost  strangely  dis- 
crepant  from  the  usual  manner  of  John's  Gospel  and  Epistles,  yet  there 
are  still  remaining  so  many  features  of  resemblance,  and,  as  to  some 
prominent  traits,  of  striking  resemblance,  that  if  the  latter  do  not  pre- 
ponderate in  the  scale  of  critical  judgment,  they  at  least  do  veiy  neariy 
hold  die  scales  in  egutlibno.  Whether  I  have  any  just  ground  for  pro- 
nouncing such  a  critical  sentence,  must  be  disclosed,  and  at  least  accord* 
ing  to  my  own  penuasion  will  be  disdosed,  in  the  discussion  that  fol- 
lows. I  hope  at  least  to  furnish  the  reader  with  materials  for  farming 
his  own  judgment^  and  do  not  expect  or  wish  him  to  rely  upon  mine. 
I  think  it  can  be  satisfiictorily  shown  to  a  mind  whdly  unprejudiced  and 
not  preoccupied  by  some  favorite  views,  that  many  of  the  words  and 
phrases  adduced  from  the  Apocalypse,  in  order  to  show  the  discrepancy 
between  this  book  and  the  other  writings  of  John,  are  chosen  with  but 
little  (aimess  and  discrimination ;  that  many  others,  if  fully  conceded, 
do  not  establish  the  condusion  which  is  based  upon  th^n ;  and  that 
most  of  the  striking  points  of  discrepancy  can  be  naturally  accounted  for, 
by  proper  views  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  of  the  pe- 
culiar condition  of  John  when  he  composed  it 

I  make  no  appeal  to  the  common  views  aad  belief  of  the  Chrisdan 
churches,  in  later  ages,  in  order  to  sustain  myself.  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  decry  those  who  differ  from  me  in  ofunion  as  heretics  or  neologists ; 
nor  be  eager  to  seiae  occasion  to  express  astonishment  at  their  views 
and  grief  at  their  presumption*  This  mode  of  discussion  presents 
nothing  attractive  to  a  sincere  and  modest  inquirer  after  truth.  It  would 
at  least  be  out  of  place,  on  the  present  occasion.  Those  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  critical  writings  of  such  men  as  De  Wette,  Bleek, 
Ewald,  Credner,  Scfaott,  Liicke,  and  Neander,  must  doubtless  know, 
tllat  they  cannot  have  united  in  denying  the  apottoUotd  origin  of  the 
Apocalypse,  from  any  common  symfathy  in  theological  views,  nor  from 
any  favouritism,  on  the  part  of  some  cf  than,  toward^  neology.  The 
real  state  of  the  fact  is,  that  there  are  so  many  iqpparent  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  ^ving  credit  to  the  alleged  apostolic  origin  of  the  Apoca- 
^rpse,  that  it  may  easily  be  believed  by  even  a  fair  minded  critic,  who 
should  proceed  only  a  moderate  length  in  the  ezaminatiott  of  the  ques- 
tion iX  authorship,  that  grounds  are  not  wanting  to  persuade  one  to 
doubt  or  disbelieve  such  an  origin.  Indeed,  we  know  that  sudi  is  the 
state  of  the  case.  My  own  min^  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  of 
myself  has  in  the  difibrent  stages  of  examination,  gone  tlurough  a  i»t>» 
eessof  this  aorl  to  a  oertain  extant    I  haf«  indeed  never  positively  die* 
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believed  the  opcwtoKcaZ  origin  of  the  book ;  but  I  have,  in  certain  states 
of  knowledge  and  certain  stages  of  inquiiy,  been  compelled  to  hold  my- 
self in  suspense,  and  wait  for  more  light  Examinations,  ^often  and 
even  painfully  protracted,  have  generally  brought  me  nearer  to  the  com- 
monly received  (pinion ;  until,  at  last,  I  feel  compelled  to  believe,  that 
"  they  who  be  for  it,  are  stronger  than  they  who  .be  against  it."  I  do 
not  pretend  to  absolute  certainty  ;  for  that  would  be  idle  in  such  a  cascy 
and  on  such  a  point  as  the  one  before  us.  Yet  I  am  satisfactorily  per- 
suaded, that  the  ailments  agaxml  the  Johannean  origin  of  the  book, 
are  not  adequate  to  overthrow  it  In  saying  thus  much,  I  have  at  least 
taken  a  less  confident  position  than  De  Wette  and  others,  as  exhibited 
in  the  above  extracts  made  from  them.  If  I  cannot  show,  with  some 
good  degree  of  probability,  that  they  have  not  sufficient  reasons  for  such 
confident  assertions,  then  I  will  abate  even  from  the  present  tone  of  my 
own  much  less  confident  positions. 

To  those  who  feel,  that  all  doubt  in  respect  to  the  apostolic  origin  of 
the  Apocalypse  must  be  a  doubt  as  to  its  canonical  authority  and  its 
credibility,  it  may  be  proper  here  to  say,  that  apoitolical  origin  is  not  the 
only  or  exclusive  qualification  of  a  canonical  New  Testament  book. 
Mark  and  Luke  were  not  apostles.  It  would  be  difficult  to  make  out, 
with  entire  certainty,  that  the  James  and  Jude,  who  wrote  epistles  bear- 
ing their  name,  belong  to  this  category.  It  is  possible,  then,  that  the 
Apocalypse  may  be  a  caaonical  book,  and  worthy  of  credit,  although 
written  by  some  other  person  than  the  apostle  John.  If  the  prttb^er 
John,  whom  Papias  testifies  to  be  '<  a  disciple  of  the  Lord,"  (in  Euseb. 
Hist  Ecc  in.  39),  were  the  John  named  in  the  Apocalypse  (1: 1,  4,  9. 
22:  8),  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  book  might  sustain  the  place  which 
it  occupies ;  although,  perhaps,  with  some  degree  of  abatement  in  the 
Dunds  of  some,  as  to  the  confidence  which  they  repose  in  it  The  hon- 
our and  credit  of  the  book  are  not  wholly  oompromitted  by  the  ques- 
tion respecting  its  author.  And  since  this  is  pkdnly  the  case,  we  need 
not  consider  doubts  in  relation  to  this  subject  as  being  altogether  and 
purely  of  a  heretical  character.  I  do  not  say,  that  doubts  expressed  as 
Oeder,  Semler,  Corrodi,  and  some  others  have  expressed  them,  do  not 
fairly  belong  to  this  category ;  for  many  of  them  are  unreasonable  and 
contemptuous.  But  we  should  call  to  mind  that  a  Dionysius,  a  Eusebius, 
a  Luther,  a  Schott,  a  Neander,  and  a  Lucke,  not  to  mention  others,  have 
doubted ;  and  against  these  the  accusation  of  contempt,  or  of  under^ 
valuing  the  sacred  books  in  general,  could  not  well  be  brought 

I  make  these  remarks,  not  for  the  sake  of  showing  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  indifierence  whether  a  man  believea-or  rejects  the  apo$toltc  origin  of 
the  Apocalypse.  Far  from  this.  But  I  would  fain  present  the  true 
nature  and  importaace  of  the  question  befoce  tt%  and  not  attribute  to  it 
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an  impoiiaaoe  bejond  what  intrinsically  belongs  to  it  That  the  sub- 
stantial credit  of  the  Revelation  is  not  in  reality  at  stake  by  reason  of 
sach  a  question,  seems  to  me  plain  and  evident  It  is  more  a  critical^ 
than  a  theological  qoestion.  Tet  it  is  one  which  is  not  by  any  means 
destitute  of  interest  I  mnst  confess,  and  I  suppose  that  many  wiD 
sympathize  with  me  here,  that  the  Apocalypse  would  not  in  aU  respects 
address  itself  to  my  feelings  with  the  same  interest  as  it  now  does,  if  I 
supposed  any  other  man  than  he  *^  who  leaned  on  Jesus'  bosom*'  wrote 
it  I  know  of  no  John,  and  no  Christian  author  of  the  primitiye  age, 
who  seems  to  me  to  hare  been  so  well  adi4>ted  to  write  it,  as  the  affec- 
tionate friend,  the  beloved  disciple,  the  speculative  theologian,  the 
strongly  feeling  and  imaginative  individual,  who  has  developed  his  traits 
in  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John.  And  this  is  a  good  reascm  for 
special  interest  in  a  composition  from  his  hand.  Tet  if  the  book  be 
properiy  placed  in  the  Canon,  although  composed  by  another  man,  its 
real  mUhority  or  credibility  is  not  substantially  the  less,  because  John 
did  not  compose  it 

We  may  advance,  then,  to  the  examination  of  the  question  before  us, 
without  envy  and  without  reproach.  It  is  our  main  design  candidly  and 
honestly  to  find  out  and  sift  the  evidence  which  is  accessible. 

This  evidence  one  might  divide  into  two  dasses,  viz.,  exiemcd  and 
iniemaL  But  this  is  not  altogether  a  convenient  division,  for  it  seems  to 
exclude  the  historical  testimony  of  the  book  itself.  A  better  one,  for 
our  present  purpose,  would  be  into  historical  or  direct,  and  indi- 
rect. In  the  direct  evidence  I  mean  to  comprise  all  Mttarical  testi- 
mony to  the  fact,  that  John  the  apaile  was  the  author  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, whether  this  be  in  the  way  of  direct  assertion,  or  by  declarations 
which  fairly  imply  the  fact  By  indirect  evidence,  I  mean  all  such  as 
results  from  the  nature  of  the  diction,  style,  or  sentiments  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, and  seems  to  bear  testimony,  that  the  author  of  this  book  was  also 
the  author  of  the  Gospel  and  £pistles  which  bear  the  name  of  John. 
In  following  out  such  a  division,  we  are  permitted,  first,  to  adduce  the  de^ 
claratians  of  the  book  itself  respeetiny  its  attthoTy  then  the  testimony  of  the 
early  Christian  fathers^  as  belonging  to  the  first  class  of  evidence ;  we 
shall  then  come,  in  order,  to  examine  the  style,  the  diction,  and  the  doc* 
trines  of  the  Apocalypse,  in  relation  to  the  authorship  of  the  book. 

L  Direct  or  historical  evidence  that  the  apostle  John  was 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  APOCALYPSE* 

'  (1)  The  writer  of  the  book  states,  in  1:  1,  4,  9  and  22:  8,  that  his 
«     name  is  John. 

This  statement  does  not  appear  to  m6|  (as  some  have  maintained)!  to 
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wear  the  appearance  of  special  effort  to  make  known  himself  as  the  au- 
thor, and  thus  to  savour  of  a  consciousness,  that  the  genuineness  of  his 
production  might  be  suspected.  *  Who,'  it  has  been  asked,  <  but  a  sup- 
posititious writer,  would  take  care  to  name  himself  in  four  pkuses? 
This  savours,'  it  is  added,  '  of  a  consciousness  that  his  claims  will  be 
suspected,  and  of  a  determination  to  foreclose  all  avenues  to  doubt  re- 
specting the  authorship  of  the  book.' 

My  impression  is  different.      The  first  exhibition  of  the  name  of 
John^  is  in  the  general  superscription  of  the  book,  which  merely  nudges 
known  the  person  to  whom  the  revdoHon  was  made.     This  could  not 
well  be  avoided,  unless  the  general  inscription  had  been  wholly  omit- 
ted.    But  where  among  all  the  books  of  prophecy  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, is  there  any  analogy  for  such  an  omission  ?     The  book  of  La- 
mentations omits  all  superscription ;  but  not  so  the  prophecy  of  the  same 
author.     Always  is  the  statement  made  to  whom  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
as  a  prophecy,  came ;  and  in  conformity  with  this,  we  should  of  course 
expect  to  find  the  Apocalypse.     The  second  case  in  which  John's  name 
is  introduced,  is  in  the  address  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia.    It  could 
not  be  avoided  here,  unless  the  author  designed  his  work  to  be  anony- 
mous, which  plainly  he  did  not  intend.     The  third  instance  (1:  9)  oo- 
curs  in  connection  with  his  history  of  the  Christophany  at  Patmos,  and 
his  commission  to  address  the  seven  churches.     Here  it  is  employed  in 
order  to  assure  his  readers,  that  the  revelation  was  made  to  himself  in 
propria  persona^  not  to  some  other  person.     ^  He  who  writes  what  fol- 
lows (he  means  to  say)  is  the  very  person  who  saw  and  heard,  in  a 
state  of  spiritual  ecstasy,  all  which  he  has  written  down.'    If  John  were 
an  apostle,  this  annunciation  would  be  the  more  important,  because  it 
would  ^ve  additional  weight  to  his  writings,  in  the  view  of  those  whom 
he  addressed.     The  same  consideration  appears  to  occasion  the  final 
exhibition  of  his  name,  at  the  close  of  the  book,  when  his  prophecy  is 
finished,  viz.  in  22:  8.     It  has  struck  me  with  great  force,  that  the  sub- 
scription in  the  Gospel  of  John,  21:  24,  is  altogether  of  the  same  tenor 
as  the  one  before  us.     Thus  in  John  21:  24,  the  writer,  after  he  had 
related  certain  things  which  Jesus  had  said  respecting  himself,  goes  on 
thus  to  describe  himself:  Ovtog  ianv  6  lAaOTjTfjS  6  (ao^vqAp  neQi  .rov- 
r(av  xou  ygdipag  tavTHU     In  Rev.  22:  8,  the  writer  says :  %ayia  *Jmapvtig 
6  axovo}v  Hcu  §}Jn(or  ravta.     That  he  had  been  in  the  act  of  itritisig 
the  book,  when  this  was  said,  is  plain  from  the  sequel :  xac  Xiyti  fioi  * 
My  cqiQapans  roig  koyovg  r^g  nQo^ftrjtsiaQ  tov  ^ifiXiov  rovrov^ 
The  manner  and  object  of  both  these  subscriptions  is  evidently  veiy 
much  the  same.     They  differ  only  so  far  as  the  diverse  nature  of  the 
Apocalypse  required  a  difference ;  fAaQtvQdSpf  which  is  appropriate  in 
VOL.  I.  87 
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the  Gospel,  beocxnlng  iauoiiov  xeu  ^XtMmw  in  die  Apocalypse,  oo 
of  its  addreases  and  Tieioiis. 

If  DOW  the  Apocaljpae  was  eom^Mjaed  bj  flome  peraoQ  in  the  wmj  of 
forgery^  would  a  forger  or  impostor  bare  left  the  name  of  John  without 
flome  further  designation  of  hi«  peraon,  so  as  to  make  sore  for  the  cre- 
dit of  his  book  that  he  was  an  apostle?  Probablr  he  would  not.  Had 
he  designed  that  his  own  book  shoold  be  pot  to  the  credit  of  John,  he 
would  have  placed  the  matter  berond  all  ordinaij  qoestion,  by  the  maur 
ner  of  his  assoranees  concerning  the  author.  The  point  which  he  knew 
would  be  doubted  and  called  in  question,  he  woukl  have  taken  care  to 
fortiff  Bg  Btrongl J  as  poasiUe.  But  this  he  has  not  done.  Jokm  is 
there,  indeed,  but  we  do  not  find  John  tke  apoidej  nor  John  tke  hdoved 
duciple^  nor  Jokm  om  whote  ho§om  Jettu  leaned. 

But  it  appears  from  a  fragment  of  Papias,  (in  Ens^  Ecc  Hist.  HL 
39),  that  there  was  a  Jakn  of  some  note  in  Asia  Minor,  who  was  a 
w^gea^itt^os  and  a  fta&i^s  KvQiav^  and  a  oontemporaiy  in  part 
John  the  Apostle.  Dioojsins  of  Alexandria,  and  after  him 
and  since  him  not  a  few  others,  have  thought  it  not  improbable,  that 
the  Apocalpjse  might  be  ascribed  to  John  die  presbjter.  Maj  not  the 
JoHK  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse,  then,  be  intended  to  designate  this 
individual,  and  the  book  itself  be  no  forgery,  although  not  written  by 
the  apostle,  but  a  work  from  the  hand  of  one  who  has  given  his  true 
name? 

The  passMUtjf  of  this  cannot,  indeed,  be  well  denied.  That  such 
a  man  lived  in  Asia  Minor,  (wkere^  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
with  certainty),  partly  in  the  time  of  John,  that  he  was  one  of  Christ^s 
disciples,  and  perhaps  that  he  was  a  presbyter  in  some  church  of  Asia, 
seem  to  be  facts  that  cannot  reasonably  be  questioned,  although  some 
of  them  cannot  be  certainly  established.  Eusebins  (ffist  Ecc  UL  39) 
has  preserved  a  passage  from  the  book  of  Papias,  entitled  lo/tW  xv^ta- 
itMw  iiifpiisuSy  which  is  designed,  in  the  way  ^  introduction,  to  show  the 
sources  from  which  Papias  drew  his  narratives.  It  runs  thus :  Ei  di 
Hov  %ai  fiOQtpioXov&iptoig  tt^  roT^  ngec^vTtQOi^  D.&o^  tov^  r«r  nQea^v* 
tigmp  arexQirof  Xoyovg  •  «  ^p^q^'cc^,  ij  ri  Tlh^s  elrtew,  ^  tt  ^Ouatnos^ 
ij  Tt  Omfiogj  tj  ^laxto^og,  ij  «  'lempn^g,  ly  Mat^tuoSt  ip  Tig  ite^og  rw  tov 
KvQum  fio^i^mpy  are  ^Qiatiiop  xai  6  nQBc^vregog  ^letavrt^g,  oi 
tov  xvgiov  iML&tiraij  leywinp;  i.  e.  'When  I  met  with  any  one  who 
was  a  follower  of  the  elders,  I  inquired  after  the  words  of  die  elders; 
what  Andrew,  or  what  Peter  said,  or  what  Philip,  or  what  Thomas,  or 
James,  or  what  John,  or  Matthew,  or  [what]  any  other  of  the  disciples 
of  the  Lord,  such  as  Aristion  and  thepreAyter  John^  the  disciples  of  the 
Lofdy  say/  EaseUns  reasons  from  these  words,  (in  the  context  ut  su- 
pnt)»  in  QKder  to  ahow  that  Papias  waanot  hhnself  an  avn^xoor,  »  he«r- 
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er  in  person,  of  the  apostles ;  and  Irenaeus  (cont  Haeres.  V.  d3.  3,  4) 
seems  to  draw  from  them  a  contrary  conclusion ;  and  hence  great  con- 
fusion about  their  meaning  has  taken  place  among  many  subsequent  and 
even  recent  writers.  But  leaving  this,  for  the  present,  let  us  simply 
advert  to  the  testimony  which  respects  the  predtyter  or  elder  John. 
Guerike  has  recently  defended  the  position,  that  there  is  but  one  John 
mentioned  here ;  Beitrage  zur  Einleit,  etc.,  p.  4  seq.  He  contends,  also, 
that  there  is  no  subsequent  testimony  which  can  be  relied  on,  that  there 
was  a  presbyter  of  the  name  of  John,  at  Ephesus,  in  the  days  of  the 
apostle  John.  I  cannot  assent,  however,  to  his  views  respecting  the 
testimony  of  Papias,  whom  he  regards  as  having  adverted  only  to  one 
John,  whose  name  is  merely  repeated  along  with  that  of  Aristion,  be- 
cause, as  he  thinks,  these  two  were  the  only  persons  named  with  whom 
Papias  had  a  personal  acquaintance.  The  most  attentive  consideration 
of  this  disputed  passage  in  Papias,  which  I  have  been  able  to  give  it, 
has  satisfied  me  in  respect  to  the  following  particulars ;  (1)  That  the 
class  of  persons  (apostles)  as  far  as  Matthew  inclusively,  were  men  who 
were  dead  at  the  time  when  P^ias  wrote.  Hence  he  refers  to  them 
in  the  Praeter  tense,  dnsv,  Kad  uddy  and  to  himself  as  collecting  what 
they  had  said,  by  the  aid  of  others  who  had  been  oonrersant  with  them. 
(2)  He  refers  to  his  obtaining  the  declarations  of  the  presbyter  John 
and  Aristion  in  the  like  way,  but  he  speaks  of  them  as  then  living — 
Xi'/ovciif*  Eusebius  and  others  speak  of  this  last  clause  as  intimating 
Papias'  personal  acquaintance  with  John  the  presbyter  and  Aristion ; 
but  whatever  may  have  been  the  fact,  the  grammatical  construction  of 
the  passage  will  admit  of  no  such  interpretation.  Of  this  latter  opinion 
is  Bettig  also.  Stud,  und  Krit.  IV.  p.  773.  But  (3)  I  cannot  reason 
from  all  this  as  Eusebius  does,  i.  e.  I  cannot  draw  from  it  the  conclu- 
sion, that  Papias  means  to  say  here  that  he  had  no  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  apostles ;  for  in  the  context  which  immediately  precedes 
the  passage  before  us,  the  same  Papias  says :  Ov  yoQ  zoi$  ra  ^roXkit 
Xifovaip  ixMQOv,  iScneg  ot  noiXoif  aXka  rocir  z^dk^d-^  diddaxovctf  *  ov 
di  xois  tag  dlXoTQiag  irtoXag  ftptiftopsvoffip,  aXXa  rols  tag  noQa  rov 
KVQtov  ti  niatei  dtdofisvag  xcu  an  avrijg  nagappofiivag  tijg  dXt^d^eiag  * 
i.  e.  ^  I  took  no  pleasure  in  those  who  speak  much,  as  many  do,  but  in 
those  who  teach  the  truth ;  nor  in  those  who  tell  of  strange  precepts, 
but  in  those  [who  tell]  of  things  from  the  Lord  presented  to  our  faith, 
and  proceeding  from  truth  itself,'  viz.  from  Christ  the  author  of  truth. 
But  to  whom  does  all  this  refer  ?  Plainly  to  ^lose  of  whom  he  had  just 
been  speaking  thus :  Ovx  6itt^<rei>  di  cot  xai  oca  note  naqa  twf  nqec^V" 
tiifeop  iMik^  ifia^op  xoi  xaXiog  ififfjfiovwca  cvyxatatal^M  taSg  igiie- 
peioug,  dia§e^€uovfupog  vneQ  avtwf  dX^eiap,  i.  e.  ^  I  shall  not  regret 
relating  to  tiiee»  wiih  explaoations,  whaUoeiwr  thing$  I  formerly  learned 
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weUfram  the  Biders,  and  hare  well  remembered,  thiu  oonfinning  the 
truth  respecting  them  */  Euseb.  H.  Ecc  III.  89.  How  Eusebius,  in  rea- 
soning upon  the  sequel  to  this  passage,  could  so  entirely  overlook  the  pas- 
sage itself  as  he  has  done,  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain.  But  nothing 
can  be  clearer,  (4)  Than  that  Pi^ias  here  declares,  the  whole  passage 
being  taken  together,  first  of  all,  his  own  personal  inquiries  of  the  elders  ; 
then,  secondly,  bis  inquiries  of  others  who  had  been  conversant  with 
them.  That  dders^  in  this  case,  means  the  apostles  and  their  associates, 
is  clear  from  the  explanation  in  the  sequel,  where  Fapias  mentions  An- 
drew, Peter,  etc,  as  belonging  to  this  class.  The  very  manner  of  the 
transition  to  a  description  of  the  second  mode  of  inquiry  practised  by 
him,  shows  that  the  writer  is  proposing  another  and  different  mode 
from  that  first  described :  Ei  de  nov  hou  naQriy^okov&nyimg  tig  roVg  TtQec- 
.  ^vjtQoig  iXd'oi,  etc  This  decides  the  point,  (against  the  opinion  of 
Eusebius),  that  Papias  was  a  disciple  or  hearer  of  at  least  some  of  the 
apostles ;  and  of  course  that  the  declaration  of  Irenaeus  (Haer.  V.  80. 
8,  4),  viz.  "  Papias  belonged  to  those  TrQeff^vreQoi,  qui  Joannem  discipu- 
lum  Domini  viderunt,"  and  again,  Uamas  'Itaarvov  fiiv  dxovtni^gf  no- 
XvHOQnov  de  ircuQog,  is  to  be  fully  credited.  In  fact  the  very  nature  of 
the  case  speaks  loudly  for  this  view  of  the  matter.  Papias  was  in  part 
a  contemporary  with  John  the  apostle  :  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Polycarp,  whom  all  agree  to  have  been  a  personal  attendant  upon  John ; 
and  he  lived,  and  probably  was  bom,  in  Hierapolis,  which  was  in  the 
near  neighbourhood  of  Colosse  and  Laodicea,  all  of  which  places  were 
doubtless  within  the  sphere  of  John's  apostolic  labours.  Then  the  in- 
satiable curiosity  of  Papias  with  regard  to  apostolic  traditions,  would  of 
course  have  led  him  to  resort  to  John,  when  at  Laodicea,  and  specially 
to  make  his  acquaintance  in  case  he  came  to  £Qerapolis,  which  we  can 
hardly  imagine  he  failed  to  do.  It  is  agreed,  among  the  ancients,  that 
Papias  was  for  a  long  time  bishop  of  Hierapolis ;  and  it  is  well  known, 
that  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  men  were  seldinn  promoted  to  the 
office  of  a  bishop,  unless  they  were  advanced  in  age.  (Hence  the  title 
nqsapiittQwy  It  is  probable,  moreover,  that  Papias  died  a  martyr  in 
A.  D.  164,  (see  Rettig  in  Stud,  und  Krit  IV.  p.  766  seq.),  and  he 
might,  therefore,  have  lived  some  twenty  or  more  years  within  the  first 
century ;  as  Polycarp  did,  who  became  a  martyr  at  eighty-six  years  of 
age.  All  these  considerations  serve  to  show,  that  Papias  was  a  hearer 
of  John  the  apostle ;  and  with  this  also  to  show,  that  his  testimony  re- 
specting another  John,  whom  he  calls  nQea^vrsQogy  is  not  to  be  readily 
set  aside.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  Papias 
was  knowing  either  personally  or  through  others,  to  the  existence  of 
sudi  a  person  as  John  the  presbyter,  in  Asia  Minor,  at  the  time  when 
he  lived  and  wrote. 
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But  oonoeding  this,  what  was  the  character  and  standing  of  this  se- 
cond John  ?  nQecy^vreQog  Papias  calls  him ;  but  is  this  a  name  of  of" 
Jice,  or  of  age  ?  For  it  may  be  applied  to  either.  I  am  inclined,  (with 
Credner,  Einl.  p.  697,  and  Rettig.  ut  sup.  p.  773),  to  believe  that  here 
it  is  not  a  name  of  office,  but  merely  of  age ;  and  that  this  second  John 
was  called  the  elder,  either  in  respect  to  his  coming  into  Asia  before 
John  the  apostle,  or,  it  may  be,  because  he  was  older  than  some  other 
John.  The  order  of  the  words  favours  this,  viz.  6  ngea^vjegog  ^Itaaif' 
frig ;  whereas,  had  the  name  of  office  been  here  meant,  *I(odvinig  6  ngeff* 
pireQog  would  have  been  the  usual  and  natural  arrangement.  This 
foaes  the  passage,  moreover,  from  serious  difficulties.  In  the  first  part 
of  it,  the  persons  named  seem  to  be  ranked  as  official  nQea^vreqoi ; 
and  if  nqBc^v^tqag  in  the  last  dause  is  a  name  of  office^  then  John  in  this 
clause  is  placed  under  the  same  category  as  the  others.  It  seems  to  me 
altogether  probable,  that  such  was  not  the  writer's  intention.  Both 
Aristion  and  the  John  in  question  were  simply  fiad'ijTai  Kvqiov. 

It  seems  to  be  doubtful,  then,  whether  the  John  here  named  is  any 
more  a  presbytery  than  the  Aristion  with  whom  he  is  associated.  It 
would  appear  probable,  moreover,  that  although  as  a  disciple  (jiai^tjt'qg) 
of  Christ  this  John  was  entitled  to  some  distinction,  and  so  Papias  made 
inquiries  of  him,  yet  he  could  not  have  been  a  person  whose  character 
was  very  conspicuous  in  the  churches,  nor  one  who  did  much  by  which 
he  would  be  afterwards  remembered.  Certain  it  is,  that  with  the  pas- 
sage from  Papias  which  makes  honourable  mention  of  him,  and  the  de- 
claration of  Eusebius,  that  Papias  in  his  book  frequently  appealed  to 
him  as  his  authority  for  particular  statements,  (Hist  Ecc.  III.  39),  we 
have  nothing  else  in  all  antiquity  which  is  any  more  than  vague  report 
or  surmise  concerning  him.  Eusebius  (ubi  supra)  mentions  a  report, 
in  his  day,  that  <^  there  had  been  two  Johns  in  Asia,  dvo  re  h  'Eqiefftp 
ytPB(T&€U  i^f^/Aara'  xcei  ixdreQov  'londwov  en  vvv  XiyeaO'oUf  i.  e.  and 
that  there  were  two  sepulchral  monuments  in  Ephesus,  each  of  which 
bears  the  name  o£John,^  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (first  half  of  Cent. 
IIL),  in  his  famous  antichiliastic  work,  negl  ^Enayytki<aVf  (Euseb.  Ecc. 
Hist  YII.  25),  after  rejecting  the  notion  that  John  Mark  (Acts  13: 13) 
was  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  says  of  the  second  John :  "jdlXofif  di 
tira  clficu  r<ap  if  Acitt  yspofisffavy  insi  xoi  dvo  (paaiv  iv  ^Eipecfp  ysp^a- 
^M  fir^fjiatCLf  KM  ixatEQOP  ^Itaawmf  Xiytc^tu ;  i.  e.  '  I  think  [the  au- 
thor of  the  Apocalypse]  to  be  another,  and  one  of  those  [two  Johns] 
who  were  in  Asia,  since,  as  they  say,  there  are  two  sepulchral  monu- 
ments in  Ephesus,  each  of  which  bears  the  name  of  John.'  These  are 
the  very  words  which  Eusebius  has  quoted  in  the  passage  above  dted. 
Eusebius'  authority  then,  plainly,  was  Dionysius ;  and  the  authority  of 
Dionysius  was— ^omtii^}  L  e.  a  vague  traditional  report    Jerome  (near 
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A.  D.  400)  refers  to  this  same  report.  In  his  CataL  Scriptt  c  18,  he 
speaks  of  Papias  as  enumerating  two  Johns;  in  e.  9,  he  speaks  of  an 
akerum  sepulchrum  being  shown  at  Ephesus,  besides  that  of  the  apostle 
John ;  which,  in  the  sequel,  he  qualifies  bj  saying :  '<  £t  nonnulli  pu- 
tant  duas  memorias  ejusdem  Johannis  evangelistae  esse ;"  all  of  which 
plainly  shows  how  feeble  and  indistinct  this  tradition  was.  Cosmas  In* 
dicopleustes  (Cent  VI.)  in  Topog.  Christ.  YIL  p.  292,  adverts  to  the 
report  of  two  monuments  in  Eusebius ;  and  this  closes  the  circle  of  tes- 
timony to  the  second  John.  How  narrow  this  circle  is,  appears  very 
plainly  from  facts.  Justin  Martyr,  Melito,  Theophilus  of  Antiocli^ 
Apollonius,  Irenaeus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  Origen,  and 
other  later  Christian  fathers,  say  nothing  of  the  second  John.  Even 
the  Alogi,  who  opposed  the  Montanists  and  with  them  the  Apocalypse, 
asserted  that  Cerinthus  was  the  author  of  this  book,  and  not  the  second 
John.  The  like  did  the  presbyter  Caius,  at  Rome,  about  A.  D.  200. 
How  could  all  this  have  taken  place,  had  there  been  any  good  founda- 
tion for  the  surmise  of  Dionysius  and  Eusebius,  viz.  that  the  second 
John  was  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  ?  In  truth  it  was  mere  guestingy 
on  the  part  of  Dionysius ;  from  whom  Eusebius  borrowed  his  conjec- 
ture. Dionysius  (Euseb.  VII.  25)  concedes  that  ^<  the  Apocalypse  must 
have  been  written  by  some  person  whose  name  was  John"  But  from 
the  style  and  manner  of  the  book,  when  compared  with  the  Gospel  and 
Epistles  of  John  the  apostle,  he  concludes,  that  it  could  not  have  been 
written  by  the  latter.  Some  other  John,  then,  must  be  found.  He  finds 
one  in  the  report  (gpcuTiV),  that  *'  there  were  two  monuments  in  Ephe- 
Bus,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  John."  This  fell  in  with  the  strong 
bent  of  his  inclination,  when  he  wrote  his  book  nsQi  Evayytliaav  against 
the  Millenarian  bishop,  Nepos,  who  leaned  upon  the  Apocalypse,  and 
who,  relying  upon  its  declarations,  confidently  urged  them  in  his  own 
favour.  To  diminish  from  the  weight  of  this  authority,  was  the  evident 
object  of  Dionysius,  and  so,  although  with  much  caution,  he  decried 
the  value  of  the  Apocalypse.  But  let  it  be  noted,  that  he  does  not  even 
attempt  to  say,  that  tradition  assigned  the  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse 
. .  to  the  second  John.  He  appeals  to  tradition  only  to  show,  that  there 
were  two  Johns  at  Ephesus ;  and  then  he  conjectures,  that  the  second 
John  might  have  written  the  book.  And  this  is  aU  which  Eusebius  has 
to  say  respecting  this  matter.  He  plainly  had  nothing  -else  to  relate 
concerning  it,  except  what  he  found  in  Dionysius.  Equally  plain  is  it, 
that  such  a  conjecture  in  regard  to  the  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse 
never  had  any  considerable  circulation  in  the  primitive  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  echoed,  or  adverted  to,  from  no  other  quarter.  The  se- 
cond  John,  if  an  actual  personage  (which  I  do  not  deny),  was  an  ob- 
scure one,  in  whom  succeeding  times  neither  felt  nor  manifested  any 
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spedal  interest  The  manner  in  which  Jerome  speaks  of  the  subject^ 
(see  above),  shows  very  pl^nly  what  a  mere  floating  rumour  he  con- 
sidered the  whole  afiair  to  be. 

We  have  now  come  to  a  point,  from  which  we  may  take  a  more  defi- 
nite view  of  our  subject  How  can  we  reasonably  suppose  the  second 
John  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  t 

I  can  scarcely  expect  contradiction,  after  all  that  has  recently  been 
written  concerning  the  Apocalypse,  when  I  aver  that  no  ordinary  man 
could  have  composed  tliis  book.  The  rhetorical  worth  and  eminence  of 
the  book  are  happily  no  longer  subjects  of  denial  or  doubt ;  at  least  this 
is  true  in  respect  to  the  great  mass  of  critics  on  the  sacred  writings.  A 
man  deeply  versed  in  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  the  writer  of  the 
Apocalypse  must  have  been.  The  truth  of  this  statement  shines  forth 
from  every  page,  and  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  whole 
work.  A  man  of  considerable  information  in  other  respects,  also,  the 
author  must  have  been.  Witness  so  many  names  of  the  precious  stones 
so  fitly  chosen,  and  many  other  names  of  a  variety  of  objects  in  the 
Apocalypse.  A  Hebrew — yea  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews — the  author 
must  certainly  have  been.  The  whole  book  is  evidently  made  up  of 
Hebrew  thoughts  clothed  in  Greek  costume.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
author  must  have  stood  on  a  lofty  preeminence  among  the  churches  of 
Asia,  in  order  to  entitle  him  to  address  them  in  the  style  which  the  first 
three  chapters  of  the  book  exhibit  He  must  have  been  a  preacher  and 
teacher  among  them,  and  most  intimately  acquainted  with  their  circum- 
stances and  their  condition  both  spiritual  and  temporal.  He  evidently 
bore  a  strong  attachment  to  them,  like  that  of  a  father  to  his  children. 
He  claims  authority  to  rebuke  and  chasten,  also  to  order  discipline  and 
demand  reformation.  He  even  insists  upon  some  excommunications. 
In  a  word,  all  which  a  general  and  spiritual  inwaonog  or  imoTdrrjg  can 
be  supposed  to  feel,  speak,  and  do,  he  considers  as  belonging  to  himself 
in  relation  to  the  churches  of  Asia. 

Viewing  the  matter  in  this  light,  is  it  not  strange  that  the  second 
John  should  ever  have  been  thought  of  as  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  ? 
He  may  indeed  have  been  a  Hebrew,  and  possibly  well  versed  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  For  aught  we  know,  he  may  have  even  been  a 
man  of  some  learning  also ;  but  where  was  his  authority  in  all  the  Asia- 
tic churches  ?  And  what  do  we  know  of  him,  from  the  testimony  of 
antiquity,  that  distinguishes  him  from  the  great  mass  of  common  men 
and  common  characters,  excepting  that  he  was  a  fiadtirfig  KvQiov,  and 
perhaps  one  of  the  seventy  disciples ;  although  this  last  is  not  very  pro- 
bable ?  Could  a  man  that  was  capable  of  writing  the  Apocaljrpse,  and 
who  felt  free  to  address  the  leading  churches  of  hither  Asia  as  the  wx* 
Uwr  of  the  Apocalypse  has  done,  remain  in  obscority,  and  scarcely  be 
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thought  of  or  anywhere  mentioned  7  Things  of  such  a  nature  are  not 
wont  to  take  place  in  such  a  way.  On  the  very  face  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter, therefore,  it  is  an  improbability  that  the  second  John  wrote  the 
Apocalypse.  One  might  as  well  think  of  attributing  Virgil's  Aeneis 
to  a  CJodrus,  or  the  Paradise  Lost  to  Sir  Richard  Blackmore. 

Was  there  any  other  John,  then,  who  was  conspicuous  at  an  eariy 
period  in  Asia  Minor,  except  John  the  apostle  ?  We  know  of  none* 
Dionysius  and  Eusebius  themselves  knew  of  none ;  for  had  they  known 
anything  of  such  a  person,  with  their  feelings  and  persuasion  respecting 
the  Apocalypse,  they  would  surely  have  pointed  him  out.  But  some^ 
body  muit  he  the  author  of  the  hook  ;  some  person  whose  name  was  John 
must  have  written  it,  for  it  is  no  book  of  an  impostor.  It  must  have 
been  written  at  the  time  when  John  the  apostle  was  in  Asia.  The  in- 
ternal evidence,  as  to  time,  is  conclusive  on  this  point.  Who  wrote 
it  must  have  been  known  to  the  seven  churches.  The  John  who  ad- 
dressed them  could  be  no  fictitious  personage.  How  could  his  book 
have  been  received  and  accredited  at  all,  had  such  been  the  fact  ?  John 
the  apostle,  at  all  events,  was  on  the  ground  when  the  book  was  written ; 
and,  if  it  were  a  forgery,  he  must  have  exposed  it.  Every  Christian, 
at  that  time  and  place,  must  have  knoven  which  John  was  banished  to 
Patmos,  and  of  course  by  which  John  the  churches  were  addressed.  To 
say  the  least,  moreover,  no  ohscure  individual  could  have  had  the  celeb- 
rity, which  the  author  of  the  book  must  have  had  in  order  to  free  him 
from  the  charge  of  presumption  and  unbecoming  obtrusiveness.  All 
the  churches  are  supposed  to  know  him  as  it  were  equally ;  all  to  be 
under  obligation  to  obey  him.  Had  there  been  any  other  John  than 
the  apostle,  in  that  region,  who  was  in  circimistances  like  these,  how  is 
it  possible  that  we  should  not  have  heard  something  more  concerning 
him? 

The  force  of  these  considerations  is  greatly  increased,  by  a  historical 
drcupnstance  not  yet  mentioned.  An  earlier  father  than  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria  was  Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  who  lived  in  the  latter 
part  of  Cent  H.  An  epistle  of  his  to  Victor  bishop  of  Rome  and  to  the 
church  there,  on  the  subject  of  the  paschal  controversy,  is  preserved  in 
Eusebius,  Hist.  Ecc.  V.  24.  In  defence  of  his  own  opinion,  Polycrates 
appeals  to  the  like  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  leading  and  distinguished 
characters  in  the  church  of  Asia  Minor,  viz.  to  John  the  apostle,  Poly- 
carp,  Thraseas,  Sagaris,  Papirius,  Melito,  etc  But  not  a  word  con- 
cerning the  second  John.  If  such  a  man  had  been  in  authority  and  had 
written  the  Apocalypse,  could  he  have  been  omitted  here  ?  If  tradition 
even,  in  early  times,  had  ever  attributed  this  book  to  him,  Dionysius 
and  Eusebius  would  surely  not  have  neglected  to  tell  us  so,  and  Caius 
and  the  Alogi  would  not  have  resorted  to  Cerinthus  as  the  author  of  the 
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Apocalypse,  in  order  to  avoid  the  credit  given  to  the  book  by  the  name 
of  John  the  apostle. 

To  all  these  considerations  we  may  add,  that  the  revelation  made  to 
John,  (Bev.  1:  1),  imports  of  course  that  this  John  was  some  very  con- 
spicuous and  distinguished  character.  Is  any  other  person  than  an 
apostle  probable  ?  I  cannot  accede,  indeed,  to  the  view  which  Guerike 
and  others  have  taken  of  Bev.  1:  2,  as  declaring  that  the  John  of  the 
Apocalypse  is  the  author  of  the  Gospel  which  bears  the  same  name.  A 
comparison  of  this  passage  with  Rev.  1:  9.  6:  9.  20:  4,  will  show  th^C 
no  sound  argument  of  this  nature  can  .Jbe  derived  from  the  turn  of  ex* 
pression  in  Rev.  1: 2,  for  such  a  purpose.  At  most,  it  merely  points  out 
the  John  of  the  Apocalyfise  as  the  preacher  or  teacher  of  th^  word  of  God 
and  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  What  John  it  was  that  had  bofbe  this 
character  among  the  seven  churches,  must  have  been  well  known  at 
that  time.  Besides  all  this,  the  Gospel  was  written  later  than  the  Apoc- 
aljrpse.  Bev.  1:  9  merely  defines  or  further  designates  the  person  of 
the  author.  That  John,  the  author,  was  one  of  the  nQognjtai,  is  clear 
moreover  from  Bev.  22:  9.  Why  was  anything  more  than  this  neces- 
sary ?  To  say  of  himself,  that  he  was  John  the  beloved  dtsciplej  or  the 
ducipU  who  lectned  on  the  bosom  of  Jeeus^  or  John  the  apostle^  was  quite 
superfluous,  when  writing  to  the  seven  churches.  All  this  they  must 
have  well  known.  Nor  was  John  a  man  who  was  prone  to  obtrude  on 
others  such  claims,  when  they  were  not  indispensable  to  some  important 
end. 

It  strikes  me,  that  any  other  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  than  the  John 
of  that  day,  unless  he  was  an  impostor,  would  naturally  have  described 
himself  so  as  to  guard  against  all  mistake.  In  common  honesty  he  was 
bound  to  do  this.  And  when  we  are  asked  by  any  critic  with  a  look  of 
skepticism :  Why  did  not  John,  if  he  were  the  apostle,  say  so  ?  we  may 
well  reply :  Why  did  not  John  the  second  or  presbyter,  if  indeed  he 
were  the  author,  say  who  he  was,  and  leave  no  room  for  his  readers  to 
commit  a  mistake  ?  As  things  are,  all  is  welL  The  author  of  the  book 
had  no  suspicion  that  he  would  be  mistaken  for  another ;  and  so  he  took 
no  pains  to  guard  against  this.  The  John  of  Asia  Minor  was  the  only 
man  of  that  day  and  that  region,  who  was  honestly  entitled  to  write  in 
this  manner. 

Lucke,  who  generally  writes  in  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  cancbur^ 
has,  as  we  have  seen  above,  expressed  a  most  unqualified  negative,  up- 
on the  question  of  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  Apocal3rpse.  The  same 
author,  however,  has  admitted  fully,  that  no  valid  claims  can  be  made 
out  for  the  second  John  at  Ephesus.  He  gives  up  even  all  pretences  to 
conjecture  who  the  author  was.  His  general  conclusion  is  (p.  390  seq.), 
that  John  the  apostle  may  have  had  the  visions  related  in  the  Apoca- 
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;  that  he  profaablj  tpcke  ef  ihem  in  the  circle  ef  die  Amatic 
churches;  that  some  gifted  man  there  heard  him,  and  undertook  U> 
write  them  down ;  that  in  so  doing  he  has  min^^ed  his  ovn  conceptions 
with  those  of  John ;  that  the  apostle,  when  he  saw  the  writings  (for  he 
allows  that  he  probablj  must  have  seen  it),  finding  diat  it  did  not  suh- 
stantiallj  disagree  with  his  own  doctrinal  views,  or  with  those  of  Paid^ 
soffered  it  to  circulate  without  remai^,  at  least  without  opposition ;  and 
that  all  this  might  happen,  because,  as  he  aTcrs,  the  piimitiFe  Qirisftiaae 
were  much  more  concerned  about  the  nuxtter  d  a  writing,  viz.  whether 
it  was  truly  Christian  or  not*  thaii  thej  were  respecting  the  author  of  it* 
He  acknowledges  with  mndi  candour,  that  he  has  no  data  on  which  to 
hoild  all  thi%  but  he  thinks  that  some  such  siipposition  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  reconcile  the  apparent  difByculties  that  exist  as  to  the  eomposi<- 
tion  of  the  book  in  question. 

But  with  aU  doe  respect  for  the  opinion  of  so  learned  and  candid  a 
writer,  I  would  ask,  whether  some  of  the  leadi^  assumptions,  in  thia 
case,  are  not  opposed  to  the  actual  state  of  things  in  the  early  Qiristiaa 
ehftfch?  In  what  way,  for  examine,  is  it  to  be  proved,  that  the  eaiiy 
church  did  not  much  concern  itself  about  the  auUwn  of  works  on  reli- 
gious topics  ?  How  comes  it,  that  amid  the  flood  of  very  early  wriiingSy 
aiost  of  which  have  perished,  only  the  few  New  Testament  bo(^  were 
eelected  and  fixed  upon  as  genuine?  How  many  of  all  the  New  Te»- 
tament  bo<^  have  other  than  an  apostle  for  their  author  ?  Only  Hari( 
and  Luke's  compositions.  But  why  were  these  admitted  to  a  place  in 
the  Canon  ?  Is  not  antiquily  agreed  in  the  tradition,  that  the  Gospd  of 
Mark  was  overseen  or  superintended  by  Peter,  and  that  d  Luke  by 
Paul  ?  As  to  the  Epistles  of  James  and  Jude,  they  were  doubtless  re- 
garded, by  the  most  of  Christians,  as  the  productions  of  apostolic  mea. 
Why  was  sudi  a  line  as  this  drawn,  in  regard  to  books  .on  religious  top- 
ics, unless  the  churdies  were  solieitous  about  the  atUhorSf  as  well  as  the 
matter  of  them  ?  The  history  of  the  New  Testament  canon  speaks 
loudly  against  such  an  assumption  as  that  ci  Liicke.  And  if  he  can 
point  out  this  Christian  father  or  that,  (as  he  may),  who  enlarged  his 
own  canon  beyond  o€t  present  one,  yat  it  was  merely  an  individual 
pinion  lather  than  a  general  one,  as  the  very  boundaries  or  extent  of 
the  New  Testament  canon  shows.  Matter  of/aetf  therefore,  stands  de- 
cidedly against  Liicke's  assumption. 

But  if  this  assumption  falls,  it  brings  down  his  whole  building  along 
with  it  How  could  John  be  indifferent  to  the  setting  <^  his  own  name 
to  a  composition  which  did  not  belong  to  him  ?  Must  not  a  thousand 
questions  have  been  asked  by  others  of  him,  in  relation  to  sack  an  e«r 
IryKvdinary  book  ?  And  if  he  answered  them  trulyi  (can  we  suppose 
ha^aot?)  then  tibe  Impoatuns,  or  thg  fiotipp  (if  thia  is  a  bettar  word). 
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rami  haye  been  eyidesit  to  alL  Gould  the  very  churches  under  his  omt 
peraosal  oare,  have  been  indifferent  to  the  use  of  his  name,  in  such  a 
case  ?  Specially  could  those  churches  have  acquiesced,  who  are  severe- 
Ij  rebuked  in  the  Apocalypse  ?  Then^  moreover,  what  honest  and  de- 
cent man  would  have  ventured  upon  such  a  bold  experiment  under  the 
verj  eje  of  the  apostle  himself?  What  could  he  expect  for  his  book 
which  made  pretence  so  lofty,  when  all  of  them  could  be  exposed  by  a 
single  word  from  John  ?  Why,  if  he  reduced  to  writing  John's  repi^ 
sentations  of  lus  visions  at  Patmos-rwhy  did  he  not  submit  the  oompo" 
sition  to  John,  and  tell  his  readers  that  he  had  done  so  ?  A  moal  ad* 
venturous  task  be  undertook,  full  surely,  via*  to  '  mix  the  apostle's  oon«> 
ceptions  with  his  own^'  in  relation  to  such  subjects  as  are  here  treated 
of.  But  no— this  is  quite  improbable,  if  not  indeed  altogether'impos- 
sible.  If  such  had  been  the  case,  the  style  of  the  oomposidon  must 
have  betrayed'  the  hand  of  the  fictitious  writer.  It  is  out  of  question, 
that  any  writer  should  so  commingle  his  own  with  that  of  another,  in 
such  a  book  of  high  wrought  poetiy  as  the  Apocalypse,  and  yet  not  be- 
tray any  diversity  m  plan  or  style.  Yet  in  all  the  Bible  there  is  net  a 
book  that  is  more  uniform  in  style,  or  more  compacted  and  dove-tailed 
together  than  the  Apocalypse.  I  doubt  whether  there  is  one,  of  the  same 
length,  which  does  not  exhibit  more  diversity  of  style  than  this  book. 
Such  are  its  idiomatic  peculiarities,  that  even  the  di^eota  membra  bear 
|the  stamp  of  the  main  body.  If  there  ever  was  a  book  that  had  but 
one  author,  tiie  Apocalypse  has  an  irresistible  claim  to  be  considbred  as 
such  a  book. 

Then  how  comes  it,  that  neither  a  Dionysius,  nor  a  Caius,  nor  a  Euse* 
bitts,  was  able  to  find  out  anything  respecting  such  a  fiction  ?  Would  not 
the  Alogi,  too,  have  hunted  it  out  ?  How  comes  it  that  the  great  mass 
of  ancient  Christian  fathers  speak  and  think  of  John  the  apostle  only 
as  the  auth<»'  of  the  Apocalypse,  (we  shall  see  this  to  be  the  fact),  and 
how  can  it  be,  that  no  report  of  a  composition  of  the  bo<rft  like  that  sop* 
posed  by  Lucke,  or  by  Dionysius,  ever  had  any  currency  in  ancient 
times  ?  In  short,  in  whatever  direction  we  turn,  objections  start  up  as 
thick  and  as  menacing,  as  the  armed  men  from  the  teeth  which  were 
sown  by  Cadmus.  Sooner  would  I  embrace  the  hypothesis,  that  either 
John  Mark,  or  John  the  presbyter,  was  the  author,  than  believe  such  a  ' 
fiction  as  Liicke  proposes.  How  could  all  this  take  place,  under  flie 
very  eye  of  the  apostle  John,  and  among  Uie  Christians  specially  com- 
mitted to  his  care  ? 

One  word  on  the  idea  of  an  in^^otic^i  having  composed  the  book; 
fof  more  than  a  word  is  not  needed.  If  there  be  any  book  in  all  the 
Scriptwee,  which  bears  unequivocal  marks  of  a  most  serious  and  ear* 
MSt^  state  tf  misdi  the  Apocalypse  must  be  K^gsrdad  as  snob  a  book, 
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by  every  impurtial  and  feeling  reader.  A  deeper  tone  of  earnestness 
never  pervaded  any  writing.  What  could  an  impostor  have  in  view, 
by  composing  such  a  book  ?  How  could  he  expect  the  Asiatic  Christians 
to  receive  it  ?  How  could  he  suppose,  that  John  would  not  at  once 
overthrow  its  credit  ?  Was  it  fame  that  the  impostor  courted  ?  How 
could  he  obtain  it,  where  detection  of  his  imposture  was  certain  ?  Was 
it  personal  honour  or  gain  that  he  sought  for  ?  How  could  he  obtain 
either,  so  long  aA  he  kept  himself  concealed  and  was  unknown  ?  In 
fact^  the  allegation  of  imposture  may  be  made,  for  it  has  been,  by  heated 
and  indiscreet  disputants ;  but  it  is  not  deserving  of  any  special  notice. 
The  spirit — the  all  pervading  Christian  spirit  of  the  Apocalypse,  is  a 
sufficient  answer  to  any  allegation  of  this  kind  that  can  be  made. 

Finally,  it  lies  upon  the  face  of  this  whole  matter,  that  whoever  in 
bet  wrote  the  book,  he  meant  to  attribute  it  to  the  apostle  John.  Dio- 
nysius  and  Eusebius  excepted,  the  ancients  thought  and  spoke  of  no 
other  John,  in  relation  to  the  Apocalypse.  Even  Dionysius,  however, 
with  eJJt  his  Reeling  of  opposition  to  Chiliasm,  which  was  mainly  ground- 
ed %y  its  advocates  on  ^e  Apocalypse,  did  not  venture  even  to  suggest, 
that  tradition  had  ascribed  the  work  to  John  the  presbyter.  It  is  merely 
a  conjecture  of  his  own,  built  on  the  testimony  of  Papias  respecting  a 
second  John  at  Ephesus.  Eusebius,  as  we  have  seen,  merely  repeats 
his  conjecture ;  and  this,  too,  without  even  putting  so  much  stress  upon 
it  as  Dionysius  does.  The  quesdon,  then,  as  it  respects  the  assertions 
of  the  Apocalypse  itself  concerning  John  as  its  author,  is  reduced  to  nar- 
row limits.  It  is  simply  this :  Is  any  other  John,  except  the  i^x)stle, 
likely  to  have  written  and  published  such  a  book  as  the  Apocalypse,  at 
the  time  and  place  in  which  it  was  published,  and  under  the  circum- 
stances that  must  have  attended  the  publication  ?  And  the  answer  to 
this  question  may  well  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  every  impartial 
critic,  who  is  well  informed  in  matters  of  Christian  antiquity.  There 
is,  indeed,  no  work  of  antiquity  about  which  doubts  may  not  be  raised' 
and  suggested.  The  Iliad,  the  Eneid,  and  neariy  all  the  classical  writ- 
ings of  Greece  and  Rome,  have  been  assailed  by  doubts ;  and  many  of 
these,  moreover,  are  not  lacking  as  to  zeal  or  ingenuity.  But  these 
writings  still  hold  their  place.  If  the  Apocalypse  has  not  a  similar 
right  to  claim  John  as*  its  author,  it  is  not  because  its  own  declarations  or 
external  testimony  are  wanting. 

r^  (2)  Teetimony  of  Polycarp. 

That  Polycarp  was  in  part  contemporary  with  the  apostle  John,  and 
that  he  was  constituted  a  bishop  of  Smyrna  by  him  or  by  some  of  the 
apostles,  is  generally  conceded,  and  is  diredly  testified  by  Irenaeus,  a 
disciple  of  his,  in  his  book  Contra  Haer.  UL  4.    See  aiao  the  same  in 
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Euseb.  IV.  14.  The  oelebritj  of  his  character  needs  no  iUustrttion 
here.  The  time  of  his  martyrdom  and  death  is  not  certain.  The 
Chronioon  Paschale  names  168;  EUisebtus  167,  Usher  169,  and  Pear- 
son 147.  The  last  seems  in  some  respects  to  be  the  more  probable  date, 
inasmuch  as  eightj-six  (the  age  at  which  he  suffered  martyrdom),  would 
make  him  to  be  only  thirty-two  years  in  A.  D.  98,  when  John  probably 
died ;  while  the  other  dates  would  make  him  less  than  twenty.  If  he 
was  made  bishop  by  John,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  he  could  have  been 
much  younger  than  thirty-two. 

We  have  only  one  relic  of  his  writings  stiU  extant,  viz.  his  epistle  to 
the  PhlHppians.  Besides  this,  we  have  (in  Euseb.  lY.  15)  an  epistle 
of  the  church  at  Smyrna  to  the  churches  in  Pontus,  giviqg  a  copious 
narration  of  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp.  In  these  there  is  no  allusion 
to  the  Apocalypse.  But  nothing  for  or  against  the  Apocalypse  as  a 
woric  of  John,  or  as  existing  at  all,  can  be  diawn  from  this  circumstance. 
All  that  is  necessary  to  be  said,  is,  that  Polycarp,  or  his  friends,  had  no 
occasion  to  spesk  of  the  Apocalypse,  in  their  communications  still  ex- 
tant- Is  it  any  good  argument  against  the  existence  of  this  or  th^  Old 
Testament  book  and  its  canonical  authority,  that  Paul  or  Peter,  James 
or  John,  has  not  quoted  it  in  their  epistles  ? 

Meanwhile  many  of  the  friends  of  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse have  urged  the  indirect  testimony  of  Polycarp  to  such  an  origin, 
in  the  following  manner :  '  As  Polycarp  was  the  personal  friend  and 
attendant  of  John,  so  was  Irenaeus  of  Polycarp.  Now  Irenaeus,  every 
where  and  on  all  occasions,  testifies  his  full  belief  in  the  apostolic  origin 
of  the  Apocal3rpse.  Could  he  have  done  bo,  if  Polycarp  had  not  be- 
lieved the  same  ?  And  must  not  Polycarp  have  certainly  known  what 
was  the  fact,  in  regard  to  the  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse  ?* 

All  this,  to  say  the  least,  looks  probable  and  natural.  One  can  in- 
deed scarcely  conceive  of  a  persuasion,  so  deep  and  radical  as  that  of 
Irenaeus  certainly  was,  and  yet  suppose  that  Polycarp  doubted  the  apos- 
tolic origin  of  the  Apocalypse.  In  his  remarks  on  Rev.  13:  IS  (the 
number  of  the  beast),  Irenaeus  speaks  of  the  testimony  to  the  reading 
Xis  &s  being  delivered  by  ixsivanf  tw  xar  oipiv  top  'ImdpniP  iioqaxo' 
TOOT,  Lib.  Y.  30.  1.  Is  not  Polycarp  included  among  these?  And  if 
not,  does  not  the  testimony  necessarily  imply,  that  some  of  the  personal 
acquaintances  of  John  had  ascertained  fratn  him^  what  the  reading  in 
question  was,  and  had  told  Irenaeus  ?  And  why/rom  him  ?  Plainly, 
as  the  direct  implication  is,  because  he,  being  the  author  of  the  book, 
could  speak  with  certainty.  There  is  no  other  probable  ground  for 
making  such  an  appeal.  And  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  impression  from 
all  this,  that  Polycarp  believed  and  asserted  the  apostolic  origin  of  the 
Apocalypse ;  although  this  does  not,  and  cannot,  amount  to  a  certainty. 
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Yet  whoever  reads  the  extract  from  IrenaieiiB'  epMe  ia  Florkraai  ^ 
£uaeb.  Y.  20),  will  be  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  enthusiastic  rever- 
ence of  Irenaeus  &r  Foljcarpi  that  he  can  scarcely  suppose  the  latter 
to  have  disbelieved  the  apostolic  origin  d  the  Apocalypse,  while  the 
former  so  often  and  so  strongly  asserts  it»  To  oonckid^  with  Lucke, 
that  because  Jrenaens  has  enred  in  regard  to  the  time  m  which  the 
Apocalypse  was  written,  he  might  also  err  as  to  the  auUiar  of  the 
bock,  seems  not  to  be  satisfactory.  The  potnkiUty^  indeed,  who  will 
deny  ?  But  still,  the  two  cases  are  far  from  being  alike.  Twa  perse- 
cutions of  Christians  took  place  daring  the  life  of  John.  Under  both 
banishment  took  place.  The  persecutions  happened  a  century  or  more 
before  Irenaeus  wrote  his  book.  It  is  quite  probable,  that,  being  a 
youth  {mtig  iSv),  he  did  not  make  special  mipiixy  respecting  the 
timcy  when  the  book  was  written.  The  persecution  of  Domitian  he  was 
best  acquainted  with.  The  internal  evidence  of  the  book^jagainst  a  late 
oonqposition,  he  had  not  studied  or  learned  to  i^ypredate.  John,  it  may 
be  and  is  evefi  probable,  suffered  a  second  bafiishment.  But  be  this  as 
it  Tosffy  it  seems  quite  probable,  that  Irenaeus  made  out  his  opinion  re- 
specting the  date  of  the  Apocalypse,  from  what  is  contained  in  Bev.  1: 
9,  and  not  from  testimony.  If  indeed  he  made  out  his  opinion  about 
the  author  in  the  same  way,  this  would  only  serve  to  show  what  impres* 
sion  the  dedaration  of  the  Apocalypse  concerning  John  had  made  on 
the  churches.  The  question  <^  authorship,  on  which,  as  the  andents 
viewed  the  subject,  was  suspended  the  credit  of  the  book,  is  m  its  very 
nature  different  from  the  question  respecting  time.  In  Gtreumstanoes 
like  these,  the  natural  impression  on  the  whole  is,  that  Folycarp's  be- 
lief was  like  that  of  Irenaeus,  in  respect  to  the  Apocalypse.  Is  it  pro- 
bable that  the  latter  would  venture,  on  sudi  a  point,  to  differ  from  the 
former  ?  Is  it  probable  that  he  did  not  know  the  opinion  of  the  fonner, 
in  respect  to  the  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse  ? 


1^ 


(3)  Testimony  of  Papias. 

On  this  subject  it  is  unnecessary  iw  me  to  dwell  very  long.  I  have 
abready  examined  the  question,  whether  Papiaa  was  probaUy  a  hearer 
of  John,  or  of  any  of  the  apoBtles«  Irenaeus  directly  asserts  that  he 
was,  in  Haere»  Y.  33 ;  Eusebius,  in  IIL  39  reasons  against  it,  as  we 
have  seen  (p.  290  seq.  above),  from  the  w<»ds  of  Papias  himself.  Bat  ia 
it  not  evident,  thai  Eusebius'  exegesis  is  ^ealtj  ?  He  had  strong  preju- 
dices against  Papias  as  a  Millenarian,  and  looked  upon  him  as  an  enr- 
thusiast  Be  it  that  he  was  right  in  his  opinion,  so  far  as  tiiis  point  was 
concerned,  this  does  not  establish  the  correctness  of  his  exegesis.  And 
other  sources  of  knowledge,  which  would  show  that  Papias  was  not  a 
hearer  of  Jehni  he  doea  not  pretend  to  faftve.    With  iMuaeiK  the  casa 
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aeemt  to  be  difiSerent  That  Papias  was  the  intimate  friend  (eratlQog) 
of  Pelycarp,  is  asserted  by  Irenaeus  in  Y.  33,  and  admitted  bj  Eusebius 
in  £cc.  Hist.  III.  39.  Is  it  pfix>bab]e,  then,  that  Irenaeus,  the  enthusir 
astic  admirer  of  Poljcarp,  was  mistaken  cm  a  point  so  plain  and  obvious 
as  this,  vis.,  whether  Papias,  the  intimate  friend  of  Polycarp,  was  ao- 
qnainted  with  John,  with  whom,  it  is  admitted,  Pi^ycarp  himself  was 
£Amiiiar?  I  canitot  well  conceiTe,  that  Irenaeus'  testimony  in  this  case 
does  not  ontwdgh  the  mere  constnictiye  argument  which  Eusebius  has 
drawn  from  the  text  of  a  passage  in  Papias.  Jerome,  who  was  no  Mil- 
leaariaii,  does  not  reason  in  this  way.  Although  in  his  Catalogus 
(s.  V.  Papias),  he  translates  the  very  passage  of  Papias  on  which  Euse- 
bius builds  his  argument,  still  he  says :  '<  Papias,  Johannis  aiuditory  Hie^ 
ropolitanus  in  Asia  epi^copus."  He  repeats  this  in  his  £p.  ad  Theodo- 
ram,  (IV.  p.  581),  where  he  says :  ^  Refert  Irenaeus  . . .  et  Papiae 
auditoris  evangelistae  Johannis  discipulus,  etc.''  That  Irenaeus  was  a 
disciple  of  Papias^  and  the  latter  a  hearer  of  John,  is  here  asserted  by 
Jerome.  Whence  he  obtained  it,  i.  e.  whether  by  report  or  inference 
from  written  testimonies,  I  know  not.  I  do  not  find  this  circumstance 
elsewhere  mentioned ;  but,  conudering  the  intimacy  between  Polycarp 
and  Papias,  the  assertion  of  Jerome  seems  quite  probable. 

Thus  much  for  the  personal  relations  of  Pi^ias.  Now  as  to  his  fe»- 
Hnumy.  We  have  already  seen,  that  the  passage  in  Euseb.  IIL  39  does 
itself  contain  an  intimation,  that  Papias  was  a  personal  inquirer  of  the 
apostles,  p.  291  seq.  above.  We  have  extracts  from  the  XoyUop  xvquukop 
ii^Piats  of  this  writer,  in  Eusebius,  in  Irenaeus,  in  Jerome,  and  in  the 
Commentary  of  Andreas  bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadoda  (Cent  V.) ; 
so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  Papias'  work  being  well  known  an- 
ciently, and  long  circulated.  But  none  of  these  extracts  speak  directly 
to  the  point  of  John's  authorship.  Tet  it  is  most  abundantly  evident, 
that  Papias  was  a  warm  defender,  if  not  the  father,  of  the  Millenarian 
doctrine  of  the  eariy  ages.  On  what  did  he  build  this  ?  Whence  did 
such  views  originate  ?  Semler,  Corrodi,  and  others,  have  said,  that  it 
originated  from  earlier  Babbinic  speculation  and  phantasies  still  circu- 
lating among  the  converted  Jews ;  and  Oxrodi  has  laboured  with  great 
skill  and  ingenuity  to  prove  this.  But  what  is  the  evidence  ?  I  do  not 
find  anything  more  than  surmises,  which  are  built  upon  productions  sub- 
sequent to  the  origin  of  the  Apocalypse.  Irenaeus,  in  the  very  passage 
which  he  dtes  from  Papias  relucting  the  millennial  period  (V.  83), 
speaks  of  him  as  ^having  seen  John  the  disciple  of  the  Lord."  How 
can  we  understand  him  as  meanbg  to  imply  less,  than  that  Papias 
claimed  tlie  sanction  of  John  for  his  view  of  the  Millennium?  1  do  not 
mj  that  he  has»  or  matas,  any  datm  to  the  personal  sanction  of  Jiha 
in  emvtiMitimit  bnl  to  Ih^  maihtxity  of  Jobu  as  eiduUted  in  the  Apoo- 
alyptt. 
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If  now  it  can  be  shown,  that  Papias  was  acquainted  with  the  Apoca- 
lypse,  and  regarded  it  as  a  divine  book,  it  would  seem  sufficiently  pro- 
bable, that  he  drew  his  Chiliasm  from  that  book.  The  commentaries 
of  Andreas,  and  of  Ins  successor  Arethas,  make  this  sufficiently  sure ; 
as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel  But  in  the  mean  time,  it  seems  to  me 
altogether  probable,  that  Eusebius  himself  has  given  the  same  opinion. 
In  Ecc  Hist.  III.  39,  he  says :  ^  Even  this  same  writer  [Papias]  sets 
forth  things  as  coming  to  him  from  unwritten  traiiUtion,  viz.  certain 
strange  parables  [i.  e.  such  as  are  not  contained  in  the  Gospels]  of  the 
Saviour,  and  doctrines  of  Ins,  and  certain  other  fabulous  things.  Among 
these  he  also  declares,  that  there  will  be  a  certain  Chiliad  of  years  after 
the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  when  the  kingdom  of  Christ  will  be  es- 
tablished visibly  [(TcofMeTMCo;,  bodily^  i.  e.  materially]  on  this  earth.  *yi 
xoi  ^Wfuu,  tag  dnwrroXtxas  aoQaik^dfiafOp  dajyi^aeiSf  vnohi^BtPj  ri 
iv  vnodHypuuji  nqog  avrmv  fiVfftiMcis  fiQ^fuwa  ft^  (rvreco^ojcora.  ^<(po- 
dQa  yoQ  tot  nfuxQog  w  top  iH>vf,  mg  at  ix  rmp  avtov  0^039  TCx^iT^n^pie- 
^09  MieWf  (poipetcUf  i.  e.  which  [Chiliad  and  earthly  kingdom]  I  sup- 
pose he  admitted,  because  he  misunderstood  the  apogtolic  dajy^ifeiSf  not 
perceiving  that  the  things  declared  in  the  documents  [copies  of  the 
Scriptures]  were  mystically  spoken  by  them  [by  the  apostles].  For  he 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  very  moderate  capacity,  as  one  might 
affirm  fnnn  the  testimony  of  his  own  words."  Eusebius  then  adds : 
**  Still  he  appears  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  like  opinion  among  most 
ecclesiastics,  who  all^^e  the  great  antiquity  of  the  man."  Now  in  this 
passage,  Eusebius  distinguishes  two  sources  of  Papias'  opinions,  the  one 
is  untDritten  tradUumy  and  the  o^er  is  apottoUeal  duijricus.  From  this 
latter  source  comes  Papias'  view  of  the  Millennium.  But  how  ?  By 
interpreting  literaily  what  is  said  fivcttxoig.  Where  else  bat  in  the 
Apocalypse  did  Papias  find  dajy^aus  of  this  nature,  limiting  the  period 
to  a  Chiliad  of  years  ?  Plainly  nowhere.  But  observe  that  Eusebius 
says,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  dajyi^asig  from  which  Papias  drew  his 
Millennial  views,  were  anotnohxag.  If  so,  then  Papias  looked  upon 
the  Apocalypse  as  the  work  of  John  the  apostle  ;  for  it  is  not  even  pre- 
tended that  any  other  apostle  was  ever  thought  of  by  the  ancieQls  as  the 
author  of  the  Apocaljrpse. 

So  far  as  it  respects  our  present  view  of  Papias's  testimony,  it  mat- 
ters not  whether  he  had  been  a  hearer  of  John  or  not.  I  should  prefer 
to  believe,  if  I  could  make  it  consistent  with  what  Irenaeus  says,  that 
he  was  not ;  for  how  could  he  get  such  views  of  the  Millennium  -as  he 
has  developed,  from  intercourse  with  the  i^ostle  himself?  But  that 
Eusebius  himself  means  to  concede,  that  he  drew  them  from  writings 
regarded  by  Papias  as  i^Kwtolical,  although  he  did  this  by  a  wrong  eice- 
gesisy  seems  to  lie  upon  the  face  of  the^above  passage.  I>id  not  PafnaSy 
then)  regard  the  Apocalypse  as  an  apostolical  book? 
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Bvt  be  WM  a<i^i8ga  aftutQo^  ^  rwp,  Trae,  socli  was  die  jadgment 
of  Eusebiiu ;  bat  in  what  respect  ?  Onlj  as  it  regarded  the  interpreta* 
tion  of  the  figurative  laDgaage  of  prophecy,  Eusebius  himself  being 
judge.  In  IIL  36  he  sajrs :  ^  Papias,  bishop  of  HBerapolis,  drriQ  ta 
napta  ott  (juili<fta  XoyuiratiK,  xeei  r^g  yQaq>^g  eid^fMP ;  i.  e.  a  man  in 
aU  respects  most  learned  [or  eloquent],  and  skilled  in  the  Scriptures." 
Yalems,  indeed,  in  a  note  on  this  passage,  says  that  several  Mss.  of 
Ettselnns  omit  this  latter  claose.  But  this  savonrs  of  emendation.  The 
danse  looks  like  a  contradiction  of  what  is  said  afterwards  in  IIL  89, 
as  quoted  above ;  and  Papias  was  in  no  good  odour  with  the  Antimil- 
lenarians.  Yet  in  reality  there  is  no  contradiction,  as  viewed  by  Euse- 
bius.  He  denies  to  Papias  the  talent  requisite  to  interpret  the  mystical 
prophecies  in  an  impropriate  manner,  because  he  interprets  them  /tto- 
rei%  or  amfiatutrng.  And  with  good  reason.  Tet  he  might  be  a  man 
of  many  other  attainments,  and  most  probably  was.  How  else  can  the 
influence  which  Eusebius  himself  ascribes  to  him  be  well  accounted  for  ? 

Thus  much  for  Eusebius's  view  of  Papias  and  his  opinions.  At  a 
later  period  we  find  testimony  still  more  explicit  The  book  of  Papias 
survived  the  5th  century,  and  probably  a  considerably  longer  period. 
Near  the  dose  of  this  century,  however,  Andreas,  bishop  of  Gaesareay 
wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  which  is  still  extant  In  the 
Preface  to  this  he  says :  IleQi  fiirrm  rov  ^^MMnAaiw  t^g  ^i§Xw  tn^t-' 
tw  fAtjxvpnp  ror  loyw  j^ov/aO'a,  TcSr  futxagmpy  PqiiyoQiov  q)iifii  rw 
&9oX6yoVf  x€u  KvQOiXoVf  ngoain  di  xcu  tw  iqxat&ttQtop,  Iltvtniov,  7|^ 
vatov,  Mei^odtov  xou  'InnoXir&v  tetir^  nQO(ifiaQTvgovwT<ar  ti  ditwiufrap ; 
L  e.  Mn  regard  now  to  the  inspiration  of  the  book,  we  think  it  superflu- 
ous to  extend  our  discourse,  inasmuch  as  the  blessed,  Gregory  the  ^so* 
Xo/og  I  mean,  and  Cyril,  and  moreover  the  more  ancient  [writers],  Pa- 
pias, Irenaeus,  Methodius,  and  Hippolytus,  bear  testimony  to  the  credi- 
bili^  of  this  [book].'  In  nearly  the  same  words  throughout,  does  Are* 
tfaas,  the  successor  of  Andreas,  (fl.  in  the  early  part  of  Cent  VL),  bear 
the  like  testimony.  It  is  evident  that  both  commentators  possessed  and 
consulted  the  Aoylwf  xt^iaxcAr  ^Eitiy^ng  of  Papias. 

The  credibility  of  these  witnesses  no  one  wiH  pretend  to  impeach. 
Particularly  as  it  respects  Papias ;  it  is  evident  that  they  had  no  mUk' 
n&nan  sympathy  with  him,  and  were  not  led  by  partiality  in  this  re- 
spect to  appeal  to-him ;  for  both  of  them  (Comm.  on  Rev.  xx.)  reject 
all  carnal  views  of  the  Millennium.  That  Andreas  actually  made  use 
of  the  work  of  Papias,  is  clear  from  the  fact,  that  he  appeals  to  Papias 
by  name,  and  eites  two  distinct  passages  from  him,  in  his  Commentary 
on  Bev.  12:  7.  It  does  not  fbUow,  that  he  cites  from  a  Ommentary  of 
Papias  on  the  Apocalypse ;  for,  although  such  a  work  has  been  ascribed 
to  kuii  by  iome»  yet  neither  Eusebins»  nor  any  of  the  ancient  writers 
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mfpeai  to  an j  sodi  pradnctioii  of  PapiM.  Tbe  paiiwgpn  cited  eoneern 
merel J  the  agency  of  angda,  and  maj  well  haTe  been  in  the  book  of 
Papias  abreadjr  named. 

What  then  is  U  to  which  Pi^aas  beare  witness,  in  the  Tiew  of  An- 
dreas and  Aretbas  ?    It  is  the  ^^loitfftHfvar  of  the  ApocalTpse,  L  e.  ita 
tntpiration.    But  in  the  view  of  these  eommentatora  thronghoot,  who 
has  an  J  claim  to  be  the  author  of  an  inspired  bodt  ?    Plainly  none  bol 
apostles,  and  those  who  wrote  imder  their  eye,  and  as  it  were  by  their 
dictatiMi.     Lucke  apparently  ooneedes  this,  p.  270 ;  and  yet  aflerwards 
he  seems  to  take  it  back,  p.  271.    At  least,  he  thioks  it  qnite  possible, 
that  Papias,  althoQgh  he  knew  the  book  was  not  of  apostolic  origin^ 
might  still  have  regarded  it  as  inspired.    But  if  Papias's  acooont  of 
himself,  given  on  p.  290  se^  above,  is  correct,  it  woold  seem  veiy  plain, 
that  he  cared  little  for  any  traditions  or  ^ktu^ftts  which  did  not  oome 
from  the  apostles.    Even  Aristkm  and  the  fxesbyter  John  are  appealed 
to  only  as  reporters  of  apoUoUe  sayings ;  at  least,  the  proper  exegesis 
of  Papias  so  decides  the  matter.     This  makes  against  the  view  of  LOd^e. 
It  looks  much  as  if  Papias  did  not  credit  even  doff^aas  or  na^adicu^^ 
unless  he  coold  trace  them  to  an  apostolic  origin.     Deceived  he  mi^^ 
have  been,  and  doobtless  was,  as  to  the  origin  of  some  of  his  slf/i^ijei^ ; 
but  the  principle  of  recq>tion  remaioed  steadfast     How  can  it  be  said, 
then,  with  any  good  degree  of  probability,  that  Pi^aas  m^^  easily  ad- 
mit the  im^nratiam  of  the  Apocalypse,  although  he  did  not  hold  the 
book  to  be  aptmlolie  ?    If  he  iosisted  on  such  authority  even  for  his 
ihlri^^f  vonld  he  be  satisfied  with  less  for  a  book  of  divine  anthori^? 
Will  Lucke  tdl  us  how — with  audi  a  facile  faith  as  he  ascribes  to  Pa- 
pias and  the  age  in  which  he  lived — how  it  came  about  that  the  New 
Testament  should  be  made  up,  at  last,  only  of  <i^fottoUe  writings— apos- 
tolic in  the  immediate  and  proper  sense,  or  in  an  equivalent  one?     This 
&ct  makes  against  his  view  of  Papias'  facile  faith.    Migfa^c^n  Papias 
might  be,  in  a  matter  of  criticism  and  tasto ;  but  if  he  was — as  Irenaeus 
and  Jerome  assert,  and  as  the  time  and  circumstances  in  which  he  lived 
go  to  show — a  hearer  of  Jdm  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Polycarp,  (yea, 
and  a  teacher  of  Irenaeus  also),  how  could  he  well  mistake  about  a  point 
of  so  deep  interest  to  him  as  a  IVfiHeriarian,  viz.  Who  wrote  the  Apoca- 
lypse?    The  supposition  seems  not  to  be  entitled  to  credit,  whai  all 
these  circumstances  are  fully  weighed. 

<  But,'  it  is  alleged,  <  Andreas  was  mistaken  as  to  the  belief  of  Gre- 
gory [of  Naaanzen]  and  Cyril  [of  Akzandria]  in  the  apostolic  origin 
of  the  Apocalypse.  Why  may  he  not  have  been  "iiffT^Vim,  also^  in  hia 
opinion  respecting  Papias  P  The  possifaili^  of  this,  no  one  will  deny; 
ih^probaiiiitjf  is  another  question.  But  that  he  was  "tiftnkim  as  to 
Pyxil,  is  &r  from  being  oonect;  and  that  Gregoiy  Saaiaaaea  xisjtelad 
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the  Apocalypse,  18  a  pnoposition  which  caimot  well  be  establUbed, «  we 
shall  see  in  due  time.  As  to  Jreoaeae,  Methodius,  find  Uippoljrtos, 
there  can  he  no  doubt  that  Andreas  is  in  the  right.  The  views  which 
he  ascribes  to  Papias,  then,  stand  fairly  unimpeached 

^  But  how  could  Eusebkis  have  passed  over  such  an  acknowledgment} 
on  the  part  of  Papias,  of  the  authority  of  the  Apocalypse,  when  he  so- 
carefully  cites  his  testimony,  and  that  of  others,  to  the  oth^  hookB  of 
the  New  Testament  ?  Eusebius  must  surely  have  read  him,  in  order  to 
obtain  his  testimony  in  general ;  and  why  has  he  failed  to  report  it  on 
this  point  ? 

That  Eusebius  read  the  work  of  Papias,  I  am  not  about  to  deny.  But 
Eusebius  had  a  strong  dislike  of  everything  that  pertained  to  Chiliasm, 
and  a  strong  distaste  for  Papias'  visionary  tuni  of  mind.  That  he  read 
him  with  a  less  scrutinising  eye,  in  such  passages  as  pertained  to  Chili* 
asm,  it  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose,  because  oi  his  distaste  for  them. 
At  all  events,  we  may  ask  questions  equally  difilcnlt  to  be  answered  on 
the  other  side,  viz..  How  could  irmcMta  have  so  mistaken  the  character  of 
Papias,  and  his  relation  to  Polycarp  and  to  John  ?  How  could  Jerome 
have  so  mistaken  the  same  ?  How  could  Andreas  and  Arethas,  who 
appeal  to  Papias,  and  evidently  had  his  work  in  their  hands,  have  so 
mistaken  his  views  ?  It  is  much  easier  to  suppose,  that  Eusebius  com- 
mitted some  oversight  in  this  matter,  than  it  is  to  dispose  of  all  this  tes- 
timony, and  of  all  the  probabilities  that  arise  from  the  time,  i^ace,  and 
circumstances,  in  which  Papias  lived. 

On  the  whole,  if  certainty  is  not  attained  here,  reasonable  probabili- 
ty, and  that  in  no  small  degree,  seems  to  be  the  result  of  our  investiga- 
tion. I  must  think  that  the  staunch  Millenarian,  Papias,  drew  his 
views  from  a  defective  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  that  in  re- 
sorting to  it  for  those  views,  he  regarded  it  as  the  work  of  John,  and  as 
being  of  apostolical  authority.  Nor  can  I  think,  that  Eusebius  and  the 
odier  writers  named  above  contradict  each  other,  as  to  testimony  about 
matters  of  fact  The  fomer  made  up  his  opinion  merely  from  his  in- 
terpretation of  a  passage  in  Pi^Nas,  and,  as  we  have  reason  to  bdieve, 
made  it  up  erroneously ;  the  latter  either  drew  from  other  sources,  or 
else  took  a  different  and  more  correct  view  of  the  meaning  of  Papias. 
Id  this  case,  their  ex^;eeis  would  be  discrepant  from  that  of  Eusel^ns ; 
butthetestimooyof  the  two  parties  as  to  ybete,  doesnoi  stand  in  mntoal 
oppoMtaon. 

^^  (4)  Testimoaj  of  Jnstin  Mtrtjr. 

This  father  was  bom  at  Neapdis  or  Siehent  in  Samaria ;  was  of 
Qreak  origin ;  was  in  part  oontenqMNrary  with  Pdycarp  and  Papias, 
aiidfloiuiahadaa  a  writer  about  140—160.   Ha  waa  first  a  heathen  phi- 
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l00Opiier;  and  after  his  ooBTenioii  to  Chmllaai^,  abost  lUS,  be  tra* 
veUed  in  Egypt^  Italy,  and  Asia  Bfiiior.  Epliesiu,  among  other  f^aeea, 
was  his  abode  for  some  time.  Endowed  with  a  bold  and  inqahingmbiid^ 
it  oonld  scarcely  be  snpposed^  that  he  woaSd  not  make  inqoifieB  thera 
respecting  the  IhTe  and  works  of  the  apoetie  John.  Eosebins  aven^  thai 
tiie  Dialogue  unik  Trupho  the  Jew  was  held  at  Ephesos ;  by  wladi  be 
4wem8  to  suppose,  that  the  work  of  Jnstm,  so  entitled^  is  only  a  narratiTe 
of  what  actually  took  place.  The  aothenticity  of  this  woik  was  some 
time  smee  called  in  question,  by  the  effervescence  of  skeptical  criticism. 
But  Muenscher's  defence  of  it  has  set  the  question  at  rest  If  it  had  not, 
the  recent  discussion  of  Semisch  must  do  so.  The  work  of  Justin  was 
written  about  140 ;  and  therefore  during  the  life  of  P<dycarp,  Pi^as, 
and  Irenaens. 

Justin  is  labouring  (c.  80,  SI)  to  estaUtsh  the  doctrine  of  ChXatm  ; 
to  which  he  seems  to  have  been  a  real  convert.  After  citing  various 
passages  in  conflrmation  of  it  from  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  he  apiieals  to 
the  testimony  of  New  Testament  Scriptures  in  the  following  words : 
*^  Kcu  IneMf  neu  naq  tfiut  optjg  ttg^  tp  Si^a  'Janifrr^g,  e4*  nap  axoff- 

'ItQOWsaXiifA  roig  r^  ^furiQip  Xqust^  nusrivaantg  nqotqf^zevcsy  xeu 
fitta  tavra  r^  xa&ohx^  neu  (tsvpiXopu  tpatou)  cuc99imw  ifUk&vfuMr 
afia  nirtwf  ipoataaiw  jepi^9a&at  neu  nqlaw  i.  e.  Moreover,  once 
even  among  us  a  certain  man,  John  by  name,  one  of  the  apostles  of 
Christ,  in  the  Revelation  made  to  him,  prophesied  that  those  who  be- 
lieve in  our  Messiah  should  spend  a  thousand  years  in  Jerusalem,  and 
aA«r  this  (to  speak  briefly)  that  there  should  be  a  general  and  perpetual 
resurrection  and  judgment  of  all  at  the  same  time."  That  Justin,  how- 
ever, did  not  regard  this  Chiliad  as  one  of  mere  woridly  pleasure,  is 
dear  from  the  sequel,  in  which  he  goes  on  to  show,  that  the  declaration 
^  Christ,  (Luke  20:  35, 86),  viz., '  In  the  resurrection,  they  shall  nei* 
ther  marry  nor  be  given  in  marriage,  but  be  like  the  angels,'  confinna 
the  account  in  the  Apoeatypse. 

That  John  the  i^KMtle  wrote  the  Apocalypse,  and  that  this  is  a  book 
of  divine  authority  or  inspired,  lies  upon  the  veiy  face  of  this  dedarar 
tion  too  obviomly  to  need  any  comment. 

That  those  who  impugn  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  Apocalypse,  should 
endeavour  to  do  away  the  force  of  such  a  pointed  and  seemiagly  irre- 
sistible testimony  as  this,  was  to  be  expected.  Accordingly,  from  the 
time  of^Abauzit  downwards,  there  have  not  been  wanting  men,  who 
remind  us  of  the  enthusiam  and  credulity  of  Jusdn^-of  his  belief  in  far 
bles,  in  the  wonderful  rise  of  the  Septuagint  rersion,  md  ^e  ISce ; 
moreover,  of  has  sinritoafising  exegesis,  etc  To  all  this,  however,  there 
is  one  plain  and  simple  answer:  A  nan  maybe  an  enoBeooa  ateyveU 
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or  of  the  imidi  of  8criptiiie»  or  cvednkus  as  to  «Ueged  wonden,  nUto 
Ids  tosdmoBj  to  a  Bimpleyaci^  wlueh  has  nothing  of  the  wond^ul  in  it^ 
may  be  very  upri^^t  and  worthy  of  all  credit  That  John  the  i4)ostle^ 
and  not  some  other  man,  wrote  the  book  of  Revelation,  has  nothing  of 
the  wonderful  in  it»  It  would  be  much  more  wonderful,  if  any  other 
man  of  that  day  and  in  Asia  Minor  wroto  it ;  for  there  are  things  in  ity* 
which  would  seem  strange  if  attributed  to  any  other  man  than  such  ai^ 
one  as  the  i^stle.  All  such  objections,  then,  on  the  part  of  Abansity 
Oeder,  Sender,  and  their  followers,  we  may  dismiss,  without  an  efforl 
to  refnto  them. 

Attempts  of  a  different  nature,  less  disingenuous,  but  in  my  appre- 
hension not  more  snecessful,  have  recently  been  made  in  order  to  re* 
but  the  testimony  of  Justin.  Rettig  has  denied  the  ^emUnenets  of  the 
dause,  m  ^(op  dno6i6lo9P  rov  XQiawv  ;  Ueber  die  Zengniss  fiir  die 
Aechtheit,  etc  Leip.  1829.  On  what  ground?  No  Mss.  omit  it. 
The  passage  was  in  Justin,  when  Eusebius  wrote  his  Eoc.  History.  In 
IV.  18  Eusebius  says,  in  so  many  words :  '^  He  [Jusdn]  mentions  the 
Apocaljrpse  of  John,  and  says  expressly  (caq>£^)f  that  it  belongs  to  the 
apostle.''  Eusebius  then  goes  on  to  show  in  what  high  credit  Justin's 
work  stood  among  the  early  Christians.  That  the  phrase  in  question 
was  ever  wanting  in  Justin,  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence.  Betdg 
says,  indeed,  that  the  stranffenen  of  the  phraseology  renders  it  altogeth* 
er  suspicious*  Bat  the  foroe  of  this  remark  I  do  not  feel.  Justin  is 
speaking  to  a  Jew ;  to  one  unacquainted,  as  it  would  seem,  with  the 
books  of  Glnristians ;  else  why  should  he  detail  to  him  the  whole  com* 
pass,  as  it  were,  of  the  evangelical  history  ?  Justin  had  been  appeal- 
ing to  Old  Testament  passages.  He  now  makes  the  transition  to  a 
part  of  the  New  Testament.  In  so  doing  he  says :  <'  A  certain  man 
among  us  [Christians],  John  by  name,  one  of  the  apotihi  of  Christy 
prophesied,  etc"  Justin  means  to  say,  that  the  prophecy  now  to  be 
cited  came  from  an  authentic  source,  and  therefore  he  says :  One  of  the 
apoedee  of  ChritL  Why  is  this  any  more  strange  than  the  clause : 
<<  There  was  a  man  sent  from  God,  John  by  name,  etc"  in  John  1:  5  ? 
In  speaking  to  Trypbo  of  Peter,  Justin  (c  108)  says :  <<  He  [Christ] 
named  one  of  his  disciples  /Vter,  who  was  formerly  called  Simon."  Is 
not  this  of  the  same  tenor  with  the  other  passages  ?  In  fact,  all  is  so 
nalnnl  here,  that  not  to  suppose  some  such  mode  of  address  would  be 
strange.  Accordingly  BeUig  has  found  few,  if  any,  who  sympathize 
with  him  in  this  matter.     Schott,  Liicke,  Credner,  all  decide  against 


But  Ludce  comes  to  a  coadnsioa  respectii^  Justin's  testimony, 
whMi  wo«U  seem  to  deprive  it  mainly  of  any  value.  '  Justin,'  he  says, 
<w«i  not  a  disciple  of  the  aposHe,  or  ef  apostolical  men  like  Polycarp 
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and  aChen.  We  do  not  knoir,  (lie  farther  9KfB)f  that  lie  made  inqiniy 
of  any  of  then,  Uierafore,  in  respeet  to  the  anthorsfaip  of  tiie  Apoc»» 
lypfle ;  and  it  does  not  follow,  because  he  was  in  Ephesos,  that  he  there 
made  any  inyestigatiottB  respecting  this  matter.  He  might  have  drawn 
his  inferences  about  anthorahipy  then,  from  the  book  itoelf,  and  so  his 
fbsttmony  would  merelj  depend  on  his  ez^etkal  condusions,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  decisiye.' 

One  could  hardly  expect  this  strain  of  reasoning  from  such  a  writer 
as  Locke.  Elsewhere,  and  in  regard  to  other  books,  the  testimony  of 
the  fathers  re^)ecting  them  rests  on  two  grounds ;  (1)  Direct  quotation 
of  them  as  sao^d  books.  (2)  Allegations  that  they  were  written  by 
this  or  that  individuaL  Sometimes  tmlition  is  af^pealed  to  in  these 
cases,  and  sometimes  it  is  not.  The  rery  nature  of  the  case  decides, 
that  it  must  always  be  implied ;  for  on  what  dse  can  the  opinion  of 
writers  after  about  A.  D.  160  rest,  except  on  such  a  basis?  Now  in  the 
case  before  us,  Justin  unites  for  substance  both  of  these  modes  of  appeaL 
He  cites  as  authoritative  the  matter  of  a  passage  in  the  .^pooalypse ; 
and  he  states  the  fact,  that  the  BeveUitaon  was  made  to  John  the 
apostle,  and  that  he  uttered  it,  ngoeq>iJT9Vir€,  And  is  it  mtional  to  sup- 
pose, that  such  an  inquiring  and  enthusiastic  mind  as  Justin's,  while  he 
was  at  Ephesus,  would  have  remained  idle  and  indifferent  to  the  que*- 
tion:  Who  wrote  the  Apoealypae?  Above  all,  since  Justin  was  a 
CkUiasty  would  he  have  remained  indifferent  to  the  inquiry :  Whether 
the  Apocalypse,  in  his  view  the  principal  soppwt  of  ChHiasm,  was  a 
book  on  which  reliance  might  be  placed?  His  Chiliasm  would  of  itsdf 
have  given  him  a  more  tiian  usual  interest  in  this  question.  And  at  Ephe* 
sus,  and  not  long  after  John's  death  too,  when  many  who  had  been  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  him,  must  have  been  still  tiving,  he  had  all  pos- 
sible opportunity  for  inquiry  of  the  most  direct  and  decisive  nature.  Is 
there  any  ground  for  such  a  turn  as  Lidke  gives  to  this  matter?  H 
there  is,  then  all  the  testimony  of  antiquity  can  be  rendered  suspicious, 
or  be  virtually  annulled.  On  every  ground,  whether  that  of  inteUi* 
gence,  of  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  of  credibility  as  to  matters  within  his 
reach,  and  of  opportunity  in  the  case  befctfe  us,  Justin  stands  fast  as  an 
unimpeachable  and  crediUe  witness. 

One  singular  circumstance  in  respect  to  Justin  should  be  noticed  here, 
bef(Mre  we  proceed  to  other  testimony.  It  has  been  supposed  by  many, 
that  he  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  Apocaljrpse*  This  is  founded  on  a 
strange  clause,  which  appears  in  Jerome's  Catalogus,  (c  9) :  '<  In  the 
14th  year  of  Domitian,  who,  after  Nero,  carried  on  the  second  persecuf 
ti<m,  John,  being  banished  to  the  isle  of  Patmos,  wrote  the  Apocalypse ; 
quam  interpretemiur  Juttinm  Afar^  ti  IrenanuJ'  The  same  Jerome, 
in  his  Chronieon  says :  Qtnm  Irefumw  iwtmfreUOur.    But  in  laa  Oat- 
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dogns,  uoder  tbe  titles  Ju$tin  and  JremaeuSf  lie  makea  mentkm  ci  no 
gnch  work  as  executed  by  either  of  these  fath^s.  None  was  known  to 
the  ancients;  at  leasts- no  mention  is  made  of  anj  sudi*  Hie  manu- 
scripts give  lis  no  ud  in  getting  rid  of  the  daase  in  question ;  and  many 
conjectures  have  been  made  in  re^>ect  to  its  meaning.  I  cannot  b^ 
beUeving,  with  Lucke^  that  the  original  Greek  in  £usebius'  Chroaicon, 
£rom  which  Jerome  drew  in  writing  his  own  Chronicon^  aflfords  an  ade- 
quate solution  of  the  matter.  Eusebius  is  speaking  of  John's  visions 
being  seen  at  Patmos ;  and  he  adds :  mg  diiio*  ^i^mbv*  €u  Irenaem 
$hawi  or  iestijieim  In  some  moment  of  haste  or  oversight,  as  it  would 
se^n,  Jerome  rendered  dt^loi  by  %nierpret(Uur,  This  done,  the  quam 
was  adopted  oi  course,  instead  of  «<  — >  the  dg  of  EuscIhus.  Sopltfoniusy 
the  Greek  interpreter  of  Jerome,  (see  in  edit.  Fabr.),  has  translated  Je- 
rome's interpretcUur  by  futetpgaat^  i.  e.  metaphraseeL  What  this  means 
here,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  It  is  evident  that  no  investigation  of 
the  matter  itself  was  made,  either  by  Jerome  or  Sophronius.  The  ernMT 
once  committed  in  the  Chronicon,  is  transferred  to  the  Catalogus,  where 
t/usft'n,  as  well  as  Irenaeus,  is  said  to  be  an  tnterpreier  of  the  Apoca* 
lypse.  It  is  a  pity,  that  so  many  theories  about  Justin's  Commentary 
on  the  Apocalypse  should  have  been  made  from  such  materials.  Bui 
all  this  has  no  immediate  relation  to  the  tettimonff  of  Justin. 

That  this  father  haSy  in  his  writings  now  extant,  a{^pealed  to  the 
Apocalypse  but  once,  need  not  seem  strange*  It  is  enough  to  suggest, 
that  he  found  no  occasion  to  do  so  more  than  once.  There  are  other 
books  of  Scripture  to  which  he  has  not  appealed  at  all ;  but  this  makes 
nothing  against  them.  Justin  seldom  appeals  directly  to  New  Tech 
tament  books,  except  where  he  wishes  to  illustrate  something  in  the  his- 
tory of  Christ  or  the  apostles ;  and  then,  he  rarely  appeals  to  them  by 
name.  The  Apocalypse,  from  its  very  nature,  had  Httle  to  do  with  the 
subject  of  his  Apologies  or  of  his  Diabgue. 

On  the  whole,  even  if  we  allow  any  weight  to  the  suggestions  of 
Liicke  concerning  the  uncertain  value  of  Justin's  testimony,  it  must  be 
conceded  at  all  events,  that  Justin  believed  the  Apocalypse  to  be  the 
apostle  John's  woi^,  because  common  report  so  r^resented  it  Can 
common  report,  now,  on  this  subject  among  Christians  at  Ephesus,  and 
so  short  a  time  after  the  death  of  John,  leave  us  any  good  room  for 
doubt  as  to  its  correctness  ?  And  how  can  we  even  suppose  that  Jus* 
tin  was  not  acquainted  with  it  ? 

Melito  waa  a  contemporary  of  Jostan,  and  bishop  of  one  of  the  dmrA" 
«a  to  wMdi  one  of  the  apoodypcic  epiitles  is  addressed.  He  was  a 
Mttfvoatl^diatingQidiadfbrkambgaadpiaty;  somaehao^  that  Ter> 
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tdfin,  M  Jcrane  snerto  (OrfaL  24),  njB,  tlwt  Chrialinis 
to  BSBM  Uai  ft  pTopktt*  He  wm,  moreoYery  nBntwHy  ]]M|iiiflilive 
gpedn^  te  nered  books.  Ai  die  request  of  OBerinras,  he  nurie  ex- 
Inets  from  the  Seriptores  respecting  the  Meaasnie  profJieaes;  he 
also  made  oat,  for  the  s^me  in^Tidaal,  a  complete  list  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament cbhod,  whidi  is  stffl  extant  in  Ens^os,  Hist  £ec  IV.  ill  The 
testimonj  of  woA  a  man  respecting  the  Apocalypse,  is  not  only  ▼sfj 
desirable,  bat,  if  aeeessibie,  most  be  of  great  weight. 

He  has  given,  however,  no  list  of  the  New  Testament  writings ;  fat 
in  his  time,  thej  were  scaredy  broaght  into  one  combined  volnmeu 
Eoadmis,  after  mentioning  the  titles  of  Tarioos  books  which  M dito  had 
written,  adds  to  these  the  lbik>wing  dedaratioD :  mu  ta  mfi  rsv  Sut^ 
lev,  nm  r^  l^ftOKolitptMg  '/matpw^  4:  26.  Clitics  are  not  agreed, 
whether  this  is  the  title  of  one  bode  or  of  twa  In  the  meantinie,  Je^ 
rome  (GataL  24)  deariy  nnderitands  the  passage  as  the  title  of  iw 
books ;  for  he  renders  it  thus :  **  De  dlabolo  lifarmn  mram,  de  Apocdypd 
Joamus  libmm  nnmn.**  Had  Eosebios  repeated  m^  before  the  kttar 
danse  of  his  expression,  it  would  have  deariy  meant  what  Jerome  axp^ 
poses  it  to  mean.  Bat  Jerome  may  have  seen  the  books  themsdves, 
and  thos  obtained  a  certain  knowledge. 

In  the  meantime,  whether  two  books  or  one  be  meant,  the  snbstanee 
of  the  testimony  is  the  same.  Now  as  Eosdnos,  who  doabted  whether 
the  Apocalypse  was  an  apostdic  worie,  was  dways  on  the  wateh  finr 
anytUBg  which  might  sastdn  his  doubts,  it  cannot  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed that  the  John  here  named  was,  in  his  view,  any  other  than  John 
the  apostle.  Had  there  fairly  been  room  for  a  surmise  that  John  the 
presbyter  was  meant,  he  would  surdy  not  have  failed  to  note  it,  for  it 
would  have  been  quite  suffident  to  sustdn  his  doubts.  The  vdce  of 
nearly  all  antiquity,  which  never  speaks  of  any  other  John  than  the 
aposUe,  is  entirely  agdnst  John  the  presbyter  here ;  and  this  Eusebius 
has  can^ly  admitted,  by  bis  sflenoe  in  respect  to  the  subject. 

HeHto,  then,  a  learned,  curious,  and  criticd  inquirer,  bishop  of  one 
of  the  churdies  addressed  in  the  Apocdypee,  and  belonging  to  the  next 
generation  after  the  apostle  John,  wrote  a  commentaiy,  or  at  least  a 
treatise,  on  the  Apocdypee.  Would  he  have  done  this,  if  he  had  not 
regarded  the  book  as  genuine,  apostdic,  and  insfHred  ?  The  probalHlity 
is  against  such  a  supposition. 

/^  (6)  Tertimony  of  llieophiliu  biabop  of  Antioeh. 

This  writer  flourished  about  169 — IdO.  Some  d*  his  writings  still 
remdn,  viz.  Libri  IIL  ad  Antdyeum.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
of  some  distinction.  **  He  wrote  a  book,^'  says  Eusebins  (Eoc  Hist. 
IV.  24),  ^against  the  heresy  of  HeDnogenes,  ^  ^  Ik  «q|(f  Jlnmiitim^ 
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^«09ff  ^Indrpov  ^xQ^jtm  fMgtv^at^.  I  need  not  repeat  the  renarkB 
already  made  on  the  nature  of  audi  an  appeal.  That  John  the  apostle 
k  here  meant,  and  that  the  testimony  of  the  Apocalypse  was  cited  by 
Theophilus  as  Scriptore,  is  quite  plain,  and  was  doubtless  felt  to  be  so 
by  Eusebius ;  who  certainly  reports  the  matter  with  great  ingenuous- 
ness. 

A  passage  in  the  ctd  Autol,  IL  28,  dcu}imv  di  hm  dQax<op  xaXehcUf 
viz.  Satan,  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  Rev.  12:  9.  It  may  be  so; 
bat  the  imitation  is  not  exact  enough  to  render  it  certain. 

A/  (7)  Testimony  of  Apollonins. 

This  person  was  a  distinguished  writer  of  Asia  Minor,  near  the  close 
of  Cent.  IL  lie  wrote  a  book  against  the  Montanists,  from  which  Eu- 
sebius makes  long  extracts,  Ecc  Hist.  Y.  18.  This  historian  also  notes 
concerning  ApoUonius  and  his  book  :  KixQriiai  di  xcu  fiaQtvQiaig  imo 
tijg  *Iiodpvov  ciTioxaXvxl'eaig,  i.  e.  *  he  employs  testimony  from  the  Apo- 
calypse of  John.'  What  Jqhn  is  meant,  is  shown  by  the  next  clause : 
*^  And  he  relates  that  a  dead  person  was  raised  by  this  same  John, 
through  divine  power."  The  apostolic  power  of  working  miracles  is 
hereby  plainly  supposed.  Eusebius  evidently  thinks  of  no  other  John 
than  the  apostle. 

/O  (8)  Testimony  of  Irenaeufl  bishop  of  Lyons. 

Ii«naeus  was  among  the  most  renowned  of  the  early  fathers,  on  a&- 
Qoant  of  his  learning,  his  steadfastness,  and  his  zeal  for  the  truth.  He 
appears  to  have  been  bom  not  far  from  the  beginning  of  Cent  II.,  pro- 
bably at  Smyrna ;  and  when  a  youth  (nutig  (Sp — fV  n^oifQ  i^lMiioc,  Euseb. 
¥•  20.  Xrea.  Cont  Haer,  IIL  3),  he  was  a  hearer  of  Polycarp,  and,  as 
Jeroiae  aveis  (epist.  ad  Theodoram),  also  a  disciple  of  Fapias.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  he  went  to  Borne  with  Polycarp,  who  went  thither 
in  order  to  oompose  the  Easter  controversy  when  Anicetus  was  bishop 
of  that  city.  We  find  him  afterwards  at  Lyons  in  France,  first  a  pres- 
byter, asd  then  a  bishop  after  the  death  of  Pothinus.  When  or  why 
this  transfer  of  abode  took  place,  we  have  no  certain  means  of  deter- 
mining. It  must  have  been  when  he  was  about  seventy  years  of  age, 
that  he  becama  a  bishop.  He  wrote  his  great  work.  Contra  JfaereseSf 
after  this.  His  martyrdom  in  extreme  old  age  has  been  asserted ;  but 
the  writers  of  Cent.  IIL  do  not  i^ppear  to  have  any  knowledge  of  such 
aa  event 

The  importanoe  of  his  testimony  needs  no  illustration ;  and  this  tes- 
tifliony  we  have  in  sufficient  abundance.  I  will  give  some  leading  pas- 
sagesy  whieh  will  serve  at  once  to  explain  and  confirm  the  others ;  after 
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whieh  I  shall  merely  give  references  to  other  passages,  in  order  to  avoid 
unoecessaiy  repetition  of  the  same  views. 

lo  ConL  Haeres.  IV.  20.  11,  he  cites  at  length  Rev.  1:  12— 16y  and 
prefaces  it  bj  saying:  **  Joannea  Domini  diBcipulas  in.Apocalypsi  8»- 
cerdotalem  et  gloriosum  regni  ejus  videns  adventum,  inqait»"  etc.     Li 
V.  26  he  sajs  :  *^  Signifies vit  Joannes  Domini  discipolus  in  Apocaljpaiy 
etc"  quoting  Rev.  17:  12  seq.     The  same  in  IV.  30.  4.     The  like  in 
IV.  21:  3.  V.  35.  2.  V.  36.  3.     In  V.  30,  the  whole  strain  of  argument 
and  repre:sentalion  is  based  upon  the  idea,  that  John  the  apostle  wrote 
the  Apocalypse.     In  Euseb.  V.  8  and  III.  18,  there  is  a  fuU  recogni- 
tion of  some  of  these  testimonies.     And  that  no  other  John,  than  the 
author  of  the  Gospel,  is  the  fta&t^r^^  jov  xvQiov  who  is  so  often  men- 
tioned by  Irenaeus,  none  can  doubt,  who  are  familiar  with  the  writings 
of  this  father.     Of  any  other  John  than  this,  in  the  apostolic  ages,  he 
knows,  or  at  least  says,  nothing.     And  although  he  never  speaks  of 
John  by  calling  him  the  evangditi  or  apottUj  but  names  him  John  the 
disciple  or  simply  John ;  yet  he  has  given  us  the  key  to  unlock  his 
meaning  in  these  cases  with  certainty ;  for  in  III.  1,  he  says :  ^  Postea 
Johannes,  discipulus  Domini,  et  ipse  edidit  Evangelium."     In  V.  30  is 
a  passage,  before  adverted  to,  which  speaks  too  plainly  to  be  misunder- 
stood.    Irenaeus  introduces  the  passage  respecting  the  number  of  the 
beast,  which  is  found  in  Rev.  13:  18.     Instead  of  666,  he  says  that 
some  copies  of  his  time  read  616.     ^  The  former,'  he  goes  on  to  say, 
'  is  found  ir  nMi  anovdaioi^  xcu  aQxaiou;  amyQatpiHg^  i.  e.  in  all  cor- 
rect and  ancient  Codices.'    It  foOows,  then,  that  in  the  very  next  gen* 
eration  after  the  death  of  John,  a  difference  of  copies  had  afa^ady  taken 
place  in  regard  to  this  number,  and  that  one  class  of  Mss.  had  afareadj 
become  ancient^  in  the  estimation  of  Irenaeus.     This  shows,  then,  not 
only  the  circulation  of  the  Apocalypse  among  the  diurches,  but  its  very 
early  circulation ;  and,  if  the  JViss.  of  the  Apocalypse  in  Irenaeus'  neigh- 
borhood be  here  meant,  it  shows  its  wide  circuUition.     Nor  is  this  aU. 
Irenaeus  tells  how  the  true  reading  may  be  still  fnrther  ascertained : 
MaQTVQovTTOitP  avTWf  ixstr(Of  roip  nat   omr  row  *Imawrt^  ie^f^udemwf 
i.  e.  ^  Those  very  persons  bear  testimony  to  it,  who  have  seen  John 
face  to  face.'    What  John  ?     A  subsequent  passage  ($  3)  tdb  us : 
'^  For  if  it  [the  name  of  the  beast]  ought  to  be  openly  declared  at  the 
present  time,  di  ixeirov  dp  io^i&tj  rov  xal  n^  j^noxaJieifftr  i§tQ€tMOtos9 
i.  e.  then  it  would  have  been  spoken  by  him  who  saw  the  Apocalypse." 
The  John  in  question,  then,  is  he  who  saw  the  apocalyptic  vision,  who, 
as  he  has  spoken  out  other  things  in  his  book,  would  have  spoken  out 
the  mysterious  name  in  question,  if  it  had  been  proper  to  do  so ;  and 
this  is  the  same  John  who  was  seen  by  those  that  bore  testimony  to  the 
correct  reading,  L  e.  666.     This  concalenatiwi  ia  inevitaUe;  «nd  it  ae^ 
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tleA  tlie  questioD,  vbo  wrote  the  Apocalypse,  so  far  as  the  opinion  of 
Irenaeas  is  concerned. 

Llicke,  however,  finds  two  difficulties  in  respect  to  the  testimony  of 
Irenaeus ;  '  first,  we  do  not  know  on  what  grounds  this  father  formed 
his  opinion,  i.  e.  whether  he  merely  followed  the  current  supposition  of 
the  day,  that  the  i^>ostle  John  wrote  the  booic,  or  whether  he  made  in- 
quiry of  such  men  as  Polycarp  and  Papias ;  and  secondly,  Irenaeus  has 
erred  in  respect  to  the  time  when  the  book  was  written,  and  why  may 
he  not  have  erred,  too,  as  to  its  author  P  But  does  not  Irenaeus,  in  the , 
passage  just  cited  above,  show  that  he  had  not  been  negligent  in  appeal- 
ing to  the  personal  acquaintances  of  John  ?  Does  not  the  nature  of 
the  case  speak  for  itself,  when  he  tells  us  with  what  enthusiasm  he 
heard  Polycarp,  in  his  youth,  and  how  deeply  every  word  he  said  was 
engraven  upon  his  memory  ?  See  in  Euseb.  V*  20.  How  could  a  man 
capable  of  writing  the  Oontra  Haeme^  have  been  so  grossly  negligent 
of  his  opportunities  of  acquiring  information  ?  I  know  well,  indeed, 
that  all  this  is  possible  ;  but  is  it  probable  ?  Does  it  accord  well  with 
what  we  know  of  Irenaeus  ?  And  if  the  testimony  to  other  books  of 
the  New  Testament  is  to  be  scanned  by  such  rules  as  are  applied  to 
this  case,  is  there  a  sin^e  book  which  can  stand  ?  Not  one.  Should 
we  not  do  now  in  the  present  case,  what  we  must  justify  in  other  cases  ? 
And  if  so,  we  need  not  ask  for  any  more. 

As  to  the  second  allegation  of  Liicke,  vis.  that  Irenaeus  has  erred  re- 
specting the  time  when  the  Apocalypse  was  written,  and  so  is  not  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  trust^worthy  witness ;  one  might  reply  in  Li'icke's  own 
words,  when  he  is  defending  the  passage  in  Justin,  cited  above,  from  the 
like  assault :  '^  Whoever  errs  once,  or  even  many  times,  does  not  there- 
fore err  always,  and  at  all  times,"  p.  277.  But  setting  aside  this  just 
remark,  some  other  considerations  deserve  our  notice.  I  have  already, 
given  above  (pp.  281,  282),  what  I  suppose  to  be  a  natural  and  proba- 
ble section  of  the  cause  of  Lreoaeus^s  error.  The  point  of  time  when 
the  Apocalypse  was  written,  could  not  have  been  regarded  as  an  essen- 
tial one,  at  tibe  period  when  this  writer  lived ;  John  survived  two  perse- 
cutions; these  were  only  some  twenty-five  years  apart;  banishment 
probably  accompanied  both ;  the  last  of  them  preceded,  by  about  a  cen- 
tury, the  time  when  Irenaeus  wrote ;  and  unless  Irenaeus,  in  his  youth, 
had  fastened  upon  the  point  of  time  as  a  matter  of  critical  inquiry,  he 
might,  in  the  sequel,  make  out  his  opinion  merely  from  the  book  itself 
as  it  hiy  before  him.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  well-grounded  doubt 
that  he  did  so ;  and  consequently  we  have  an  opinion  here  which  is  de- 
pendent on  his  exegesis.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  to  those  who  are 
well  acquainted  with  Irenaeus,  that  his  interpretations  were  not  always 
under  the  control  of  sound  hermeneutical  principles*    Not  a  little  of  hia 
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ex^geiis  is  uncritical ;  and  some  of  il  is  absoliilely  repdisivey  by  feoson 
of  its  vieioiiarj  phaDtasies  and  cmiceits.  But  the  point  whetlier  tke 
Apocaljpse  was  an  apoiioUe  and  iMOcredUed  book,,  was  a  very  different 
matter.  Let  any  one  turn  to  the  index  of  Scripture  quotations  in  Maa- 
auet's  edition  of  Irenaens,  and  see  with  what  freqnencj  he  has  quoted 
the  Apocalypse.  The  bare  inspection  will  convince  him  bow  deeply 
Irenaeus  reverenced  the  book  in  question.  We  know  well,  also,  that 
he  did  so,  because  he  regarded  it  as  the  production  of  the  apostle  John.* 
On  the  whole,  if  the  matter  before  us  were  one  of  mere  critical  skill 
and  judgment,  I  am*  leady  to  confess,  that  we  could  not  depend  much 
pn  the  opini<m  of  Irenaeus,  who  sometimes  errs  egregiously  in  this  re- 
spect But  as  it  is,  or  at  least  as  it  was  in  his  time,  a  mere  matter  of 
historical  inquiry ;  as  he  was  fanuliar  with  the  personal  friends  of  Jdm ; 
as,  at  all  events,- he  must  know  the  common  and  prevalent  views  of  the 
churches  in  reflpect  to  tl^  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse ;  we  maj  fairiy 
repose  a  good  degree  of  confidence  in  his  representations  that  have  a 
upon  the  point  in  question. 


(9)  Testimony  of  the  epistle  of  Vienne  and  Lyons. 

The  epistle  in  question  was  written  by  the  churches  just  mentaoaed^ 
L  e.  in  their  name,  during  the  persecution  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  about 
177.  It  was  addressed  to  the  churches  in  Asia  Minor  and  Phrygia. 
Eusebins  has  inserted  it  at  length,  in  his  Hist.  £cc.  Y.  1. 

Concerning  Vettius  Epagathus  it  says,  that  "  he  was  a  genuine  disci* 
|de  of  Christ,  axoXov^mr  tip  of^ifp  onov  or  imifq ;"  which  last  phrase 
is  found  in  Rev.  14: 4.  (p.  156,  edit.  Vales).  In  the  same  epistle  (p.  159), 
it  is  said  of  the  aged  Pothinus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  when  taken  before  the 
tribunal  which  was  to  condemn  him,  that  oig  avtoi  oftog  tw  xi^iatcA^ 
wudidav  T^  xaXi^  fiOQtvQiapy  i.  e.  ^  as  if  he  were  Christ  himself,  he 
gave  a  good  testimony ;'  alluding  probably  to  Rev.  1:  5  or  3:  14.  On 
p.  165  may  be  found  another  probable  quotation,  in  the  same  epistle, 
finom  Rev.  22:  11 ;  ipa  ^  yqaq>fi  nXijgta&ji  6  i»0(Aog  arofuiaatfo  iti^  x«m 
e  dixoiog  dwauxyOi^a  itu  Possibly,  in  the  second  instance  above, 
1  Tim.  6: 13  may  have  been  in  the  mind  of  the  writer ;  and  in  the  third, 
Dan.  12: 10.  But  the  passages  in  the  Apocalypse  are  both  nearer  to 
the  expressions  in  the  epistle  of  the  churches,  than  to  those  last  named. 

Not  imjNTobably  Irenaeus  himself  wrote  the  epistle  in  question.     l£  so. 


*  I  give  a  list  of  passages  qnoted,  many  of  which  are  qaite  long,  and  embrace 
even  a  whole  paragraph  ;  Rev.  1:  12  seq.,  p.  856  in  Massuet's  edition.  1:  15,  p. 
244.  1:  17,  18,  p.  256.  3:  7,  p.  253.  4:  7,  p.  190.  5:  6,  p.  256.  6:  2,  p.  258.  11:  19, 
p.  252.  12.  2  seq.  (nearly  the  whole  chapter),  p.  326.  J7:  8,  p.  330.  17:  12  seq.,  p. 
933.  19: 11  seq.,  p.  256.  19: 80,  p.  »S6.  90:  €,  p.  334.  20: 11  seq.,  p.  396.  21: 1  seq., 
p.  3a&  2Lt  3,  p.  262.  20:  6, 6>  p.  39S. 
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it  would  add  nothing  important  to  the  list  of  testimony.  Bot  even  on 
this  groand,  it  wouid  serve  to  show  the  usual  familiarity  of  the  cbtirches 
'  with  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  credit  in  which  it  was  held.  The  pas- 
sages in  question  do  not,  indeed,  speak  directly  of  John  as  the  author  of 
the  Apocalypse,  hut  they  do  speak  «0  if  the  dauses  quoted  w^ere  con- 
flidered  as  belonging  to  the  Scriptures. 

A/  (10)  Clement  of  Alexandria. 

This  celebrated  writer  flourished  at  Alexandria,  fiom  192  to  near  220.   • 

■ 

Althou^  many  of  hb  writings  are  extant,  still  die  references  iif'them 
to  the  Apocalypse  are  not  frequent 

There  is  no  good  ground  for  doubt,  from  anything  which  is  found  in 
his  works,  that  he  received  and  admitted  the  Apocalypse  as  a  work  of 
John  the  apostle.  Thus  in  Strom.  IV.  4  he  says,  when  speakkig  of 
the  righteous  man,  that  "^  he  shall  sit  among  the  twenty-four  thrones^ 
judging  the  people,  £i  q>rjatp  ip  t^  JinonaXv^H  U^irp^g ;''  the  like  in 
Strom.  YL  Referring  to  the  white  robe  mentioned  in  Dan.  7:  9,  he 
says,  diat  Christ  was  seen  in  vision  as  having  a  like  robe ;  and  then  he 
adds :  vuu  j/  AnoHokvxpie  qtt^i  *  Eldop  rag  yfvxoff  twf  fUfUi^tVQf^xotmp 
vffoxttfw  tov  '&vai€UJTi^ioVf  xcu  ido^  ixaatip  atoXii  kevx^'  which 
plainly  comes  from  Rev.  6:  9,  11,  p.  201,  Wirceb.  edit  On  p.  528  he 
quotes,  with  an  et^fitcu  yiq^  Rev.  22:  12.  Another  passage  (from  p. 
207)  has  frequently  been  quoted  and  relied  upon,  as  vouching  for  the 
apoitoUe  testimony  of  ihe  Apocalypse,  viz.  '^  And  the  twelve  gates  of 
the  heavenly  city,  like  the  twelve  precious  stones  [Rev.  21:  19  seq.], 
we  regard  as  indicating  the  excellence  of  the  grace  of  apostolic  declara- 
tion." I  conceive  the  idea  of  this  passage  to  be,  that  the  twelve  pre- 
cious stones  are  an  emblem  of  the  messages  of  grace  delivered  by  the 
twelve  i^KMtles.  If  this  is  correct,  it  exempts  the  passage  from  the  class 
of  direct  testimonies  to  the  origin  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  places  it  only 
among  those  passages,  which  show  that  it  was  a  book  to  which  dement 
made  most  respectful  appeal. 

Merkel,  indeed,  ranks  Clement  among  the  opposers  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, because,  as  he  avers,  '  he  cites  the  Apocalypse  without  adding 
anything  to  show  its  authenticity.'  But  so  does  he  also  cite  the  Grospel, 
and  first  epistle  of  John ;  e.  g.  Paed.  IlL  Id,  xoi  avrog  iXaafiog  eWi 
fteQi  tiop  ofAaQftUop  ^fnop  [1  John  2:  2],  o»y  (pt^atv  6  'Jmapvrig.  So  in 
Strom.  IL  So,  too,  Clement  often  cites  Paul  and  Peter,  without  nam* 
ing  them  aposdu*  Nothing  can  be  established  from  the  mere  manner 
of  quotation.  Clement  also  cites  many  apocryphal  Imn^s,  and  some- 
times even  calls  them  fifwp^.  But  so  any  pious  writing,  which  drcnlfr- 
ted  among  the  churches  of  the  primitive  age,  was  called;  while  ^ifiXia 
was  iHPPropriated  to  the  Scriptures  aa  such.    It  is  the  kind  of  onlAoriiey 
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whidi  dement  attributes  to  the  books^  ralher  than  his  manner  of  qno- 
tation,  whkh  is  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  case  before  us.  And 
in  respect  to  this,  I  see  nothing  to  ehow  that  he  did  not  quote  the ' 
Apocaljpse  in  the  highest  sense.  When  he  attributes  the  work  to 
Jakn,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  gpoond  to  doubt,  that  he  meant  John 
the  apostle^ 

r^  (U)  TefUmony  of  TertuUUn. 

This  animated  and  often  trulj  eloquent  writer  flourished  at  Carthage, 
about  1^9 — ^220.  He  was  horn  in  that  dtj,  and  bred  up  in  the  study 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  of  philosophy  and  the  Roman  law, 
and  possessed  extensive  information.  He  was  somewhat  enthusiastic 
in  his  feelings,  and,  in  the  latter  pert  of  his  life,  indined  to  the  d^ence  of 
the  Montanists.  Of  this  sect  more  must  be  said  in  the  sequel  Suffice 
it  to  say  here,  that  they  were  strenuous  assertors  d  ChiUatm,  It  haa 
been  said,  in  order  to  detract  from  the  weight  <^  TertuUian's  testimony, 
that  his  Montanism  influenced  him  in  deciding  so  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  Apocalypse.  But  we  shall  see,  that  in  this  respect  his  opini<m 
was  the  same  before  he  became  a  Montanist  as  afterwards. 

The  declarations  of  TertuUian  are  so  frequent  and  plain,  that  no 
doubt  can  possibly  remain  as  to  his  belief.  Thus,  in  Advers.  Mardo* 
nemi  III.  14,  he  says:  ^^Nam  et  apostolus  Joannes  in  Apocalypsi  en- 
sem  describit  ex  ore  Dei  prodeuntem,  bis  acutum,  praeacutum,  etc** 
i.  e.  he  refers  to  Bev.  1: 16.  Again  (ib.  §  24),  speaking  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  he  says :  "  Hanc  et  Ezekiel  novit,  et  apostcdus  Joannes  vi- 
dit;"  Rev.  21:  2.  In  De  Pudidtia,  cap.  19,  he  speaks  of  the  sentt*- 
ments  of  Paul  and  John,  and  in  so  doing  he  quotes  largely  from  the 
Apocalypse,  as  containing  the  expression  of  John's  views.  In  De  Be^ 
surrect.  c  25,  he  appeals  to  Rev.  6:  9,  respecting  the  souls  of  the  mar- 
tyrs as  asking  for  retribution  on  the  persecutors  of  the  church,  and  also 
to  various  other  passages  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  cites  them  as  Scrip- 
ture. In  c.  27  of  the  same,  he  speaks  of  the  mention  of  the  saints' 
vestments  in  the  Scriptures^  and  then  dtes  Rev.  14:  4  as  an  instance, 
and  calls  it  Apocalypns  Johannis.  De  Anima  c  8,  he  says :  ^^  Sic 
Joannes  in  Spiritu  Dei  factus,  animas  martyrum  conspidtf*  viz.  as 
^  related  in  Rev.  6:  9.  In  c  9  of  the  same  treatise,  he  speaks  of  John 
as  having  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  In  Praescriptt  Haeret.  c  46,  he 
speaks  of  the  heresy  of  the  Nioolaitans  as  condemned  in  the  Apocaiyptey 
by  the  magt  weighty  authority  of  the  sentence  of  the  Lord^  quoting  Rev. 
2:  6.  In  Advens.  Judaeos  c.  9,  he  speaks  of  Babylon  as  exhibiting  a 
figure  of  the  Roman  city,  apind  Joannem  nostrum;  by  which,  of  course, 
he  means  the  apostle  John,  and  adverts  to  Rev.  xvii.  In  De  Corona 
Hihtis^  c.  13,  he  9«j% :  ^<  Frcmi  the  mhafattation  of  that  Bal^km  we  are 
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removed,  in  Apoealypn  Joannis  f*  see  Rev.  18:  4.  In  c  15  <tf  the 
same  treatise^  he  sajs :  ^'  Nam  et  reges  nos  Deo  et  Patri  sac  iedi 
Christus  Jesus ;"  Rev.  1:  6. 

,  It  were  easy  to  adduce  many  more  passages  of  the  like  nature ;  but 
it  is  superfluous.  Everywhere  in  Tertullian,  in  his  writings  before  and 
after  his  Montanism,  he  refers  to  the  Apocalypse  as  Scripture,  and  as 
the  work  of  John ;  and  of  John  the  apoitle,  too,  for  he  knows  nothing  of 
any  other  John  in  the  primitive  age.  Once  he  merely  adverts  to  the 
fact,  that  Marcion  declined  to  admit  the  authority  of  the  book ;  Advers. 
Marc  IV.  5.  But  he  seems  not  to  think  his  denial  worth  controversy ; 
and  apparently  so  from  the  feeling,  that  he  thought  there  could  be  no 
danger  from  such  an  unreasonable  proposition.  If  there  had  been  any 
controversy  of  this  kind,  when  he  wrote  his  books  against  Marcion, 
which  seemed  in  any  degree  threatening  to  the  credit  of  the  Apocalypse, 
Tertullian  was  one  of  the  last  men  not  to  have  noticed  it  and  entered 
warmly  into  it  It  is  evident  that  he  never  thought  of  serious  opposi- 
tion to  the  book,  unless  when  he  viewed  the  matter  simply  in  reference 
to  Marcion*  Some  opposition  did  arise  on  the  part  of  the  Alogi  in  Asia 
Minor,  in  his  day ;  but  his  book  (de  Ecstasi)  in  defence  of  the  Monlan- 
ists  has  perished,  and  we  know  not  what  he  may  have  said  there  concern* 
ing  the  Apocalypse.  He  speaks  of  this  book  in  all  his  works  now  ex- 
tant, as  one  about  which  the  church  had  decided. 

As  to  the  weight  of  Tertullian's  testimony,  nothing  more  need  be 
said,  than  that  it  shows  what  the  general  opinion  of  the  churches  was, 
at  the  time  when  he  lived.  This  opinion  of  necessity  rested  on  earlier 
tradition.  The  once  living  witnesses,  the  apostolic  men,  were  all  dead. 
But  Tertullian,  in  his  ai^gument  against  heretics,  everywhere  urges 
with  much  strenuousness  the  uniform  traditionary  doctrines  and  views 
of  the  churches.  We  have  no  room  for  supposing,  in  respect  to  the 
point  before  us,  that  he  did  not  accord  with  the  all  but  universal  opinion 
of  the  Christian  church.  The  Alogi  of  his  day  he  could  not  regard  as 
seriously  disturbing  the  harmony  of  this  opinion,  since  they  went  the 
extravagant  length  of  rejecting  all  the  writings  of  John.  Lucke  sug- 
gests, by  way  of  parrying  the  force  of  TcrtulJian's  testimony,  that  *  we 
cannot  conclude  from  the  state  and  manner  of  it,  that  there  were,  at  that 
time,  no  objections  against  the  Apocalypse  of  a  historical  nature,  nor 
that  Tertullian  put  the  tradition  which  he  held,  to  a  thorough  test  of 
examination.'  It  is  true,  indeed,  we  cannot  vouch  for  it,  that  Tertullian 
knew  everything  about  the  history  of  the  New  Testament  Canon,  nor 
that  he  made  scrupulous  and  critical  examinations  of  tradition.  But 
how  many  of  all  the  Christian  fathers  are  there,  for  whom  we  can  give 
such  vouchers  ?  We  must  go  «k)wn  even  to  Origen  and  Jerome  for 
criHeal  examinations ;  unless  indeed  we  reoognize  Melito  as  having 
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performed  snch  a  task.  Yet  what  had  Origen  and  Jerome  to  rely  opoo^ 
except  the  tradition  of  the  churches  and  ecclesiastical  men  ?  So  far  as 
mere  matter  of  fact  is  concerned,  e.  g.  whether  this  or  that  tradition  ex- 
isted and  to  what  extent,  Tertullian  is  a  creditable  witness ;  as  credible^ 
for  aoght  I  can  see,  as  they.  He  was  not  an  ignorant,  nor  an  obscure 
man.  He  knew  extensively  what  had  been  done,  and  was  doing,  among 
Christians ;  and  when  he  testifies  in  the  manner  in  which  he  has,  re- 
specting the  Apocalypse,  I  see  no  good  reason  why  his  testimony  is  not 
valid.  It  does  not,  and  cannot  prove  directly  and  in  an  apodictic  way, 
that  John  wrote  the  Apocalypse ;  but  it  shows  that  the  churches  as  a 
body,  about  a  century  after  his  death,  believed  that  he  wrote  it,  and  at- 
tributed it  to  him.  And  this  is  all  which  Tertullian,  or  any  subsequeai 
writer,  can  be  considered  as  proving. 

(13)  Other  early  witnetset. 

It  seems  quite  probable  that  the  early  Latin  version  which  Jerome 
corrected  and  amended,  was  made  in  the  second  century.  Augnsdne 
speaks  of  the  old  Latin  versions  as  being  made  primisjldei  temporihugj 
Doctr.  Christ  IL  11.  Cassiodorus  (Instt.  div.  Litt  IL  p.  516),  speak- 
ing of  the  ancient  form  of  the  Vulgate,  reckons  up  the  number  and  order 
of  the  New  Testament  books  comprised  in  it,  and  mentions  Apoccdypm 
Johannts  as  the  last. 

The  Shepherd  of  Hermas  is  appealed  to  by  Lardner  and  C.  F. 
Schmid,  as  containing  passages  built  upon  the  Apocalypse;  but  I 
cannot  recognize,  in  any  of  them,  a  sufficient  similarity  to  authorize  us 
to  count  upon  them.     See  in  Schmldii  Hist  Ant  Can.  p.  298. 

C.  F.  Schmid,  (Offcnbarung  Johannis,  pp.  238  seq.),  has  also  ap- 
pealed to  the  Recognitions  of  Clement  in  favour  of  the  A][k)calypse ; 
moreover,  to  the  Testament  of  the  twelve  Patriarchs ;  but  in  neither 
case  do  the  passages  produced  by  him  bear  any  certain  evidence  of 
apocalyptic  origin.     Mere  resemblance  is  not  identity. 

The  Latin  Fragment  of  some  writer,  who  must  have  lived  not  far 
from  A.  D.  200,  published  by  Muratori  in  his  Antiq.  Ital.  (HI.  p.  854), 
beyond  all  question  acknowledges  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  Apocalyse. 
Of  this  book  the  author  speaks  thus :  <*  Apocalypsis  etiam  Johannis  et 
Petri  tantum  recipimus,  quam  quidam  ex  nostris  legi  in  ecclesia  no- 
lunt ;  i.  e.  as  to  the  Apocalypse  of  John  and  Peter,  we  admit  only 
[them] ;  which  [last]  some  of  ours  are  unwilling  to  have  read  in  the 
church."  Before  this,  the  same  Fragment  says,  respecting  John :  "  Et 
Johannes  enim  in  Apocalypsi  licet  septem  ecclesiis  scribat,  tamen  omni- 
bus dicit,  etc.**    Vide  Schmid's  OflTenb.  etc.  p.  101  seq. 
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(13)  Hippoljtus,  go-called  bishop  of  Portus  Romanufl. 

That  there  was  a  bishop  of  this  name,  who  was  the  author  of  nume- 
rous writings  somewhat  distinguished,  is  clear  not  only  from  the  testi* 
monj  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  but  in  the  year  1551  a  statue  of  him 
was  dug  up  at  Rome,  filled  with  various  inscriptions,  and  among  them  a 
catalogue  of  his  works ;  see  in  the  preface  to  Fabricius'  edition  of  the 
works  of  Hippol  jtus.  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  it  would  seem,  were  igno- 
rant of  his  place  of  residence.  Zonaras,  Nicephorus,  and  G.  Sjncellus, 
name  Portut  Romanug.  This  some  have  placed  in  Arabia ;  some  in 
Africa ;  others  at  Ostia  near  Rome.  The  influence  which  this  bishop 
had  at  Rome,  and  the  fact  that  his  statue  was  found  there,  make  the  last 
conjecture  altogether  the  more  probable  one.  So  the  Chronicon  Pas- 
chale :  iniainonog  rov  xaXovfitPOV  IJoqtov,  nXqciov  t^g  'PoifAtjg,  He  was 
a  contemporary  of  Origen,  and  is  said  by  Photius  (Cod.  121)  to  have 
been  a  disciple  of  Irenaeus. 

There  can  be  no  ground  of  doubt,  that  he  held  to  the  divine  authority 
of  the  Apocalypse,  nor  that  he  muntained  its  Johannean  origin.  Had 
this  been  otherwise,  Eusebius,  or  some  of  the  ancients,  would  scarcely 
have  failed  to  detect  it,  and  to  say  something  concerning  it.  But  we 
need  not  rely  merely  upon  this.  In  the  work  of  Hippoly  tus  De  AnUchris-^ 
iOj  §  d€,  he  says,  ^  He  [John],  when  he  was  in  the  isle  of  Patmos,  oQa 
anoxaXvxpip  fwattiQitap  q>Qixt^p,  i.  e.  sees  the  Revelation  of  awful  mys- 
teries, declaring  which  he  abundantly  instructs  others.  Tell  me,  bless- 
ed John,  apostle  and  disciple  of  the  Lord,  what  thou  didst  see  and  hear 
respecting  Babylon.*'  Immediately  he  recites  the  whole  of  Rev.  xvii. 
and  xviii.  as  exhibiting  the  testimony  of  the  apostle.  Again,  in  §  47,  he 
cites  several  verses  from  Rev.  xi.,  introducing  them  with  UyBi  'laodrvris. 
In  §  48,  prefaced  by  i/y«  yoQ  ^loMonrrig^  he  cites  the  last  half  of  Rev. 
xiiL  In  §  50  he  cites  Rev.  13:  18,  introducing  it  with  Xiyu  yoQ  o  nqo- 
(p^trig  x€U  ajroaioXog,  In  §  60,  he  cites  a  large  portion  of  Rev.  xii.^ 
premising  ^Inapiftig  qtijai.  In  §  65,  he  quotes  Rev.  20:  6,  and  assigns 
the  words  to  John ;  and  again  he  quotes  Rev.  22:  15,  with  a  ^Itaavmfi 
Uyu.     He  adverlA,  in  §  6,  to  Rev.  5:  5  ;  and  in  §  29,  to  Rev.  17:  9. 

There  can  be  no  good  ground  to  doubt  the  genuineness  <^  this  work. 
Jerome  names  it  among  the  works  of  Hippolytus,  CataL  61 ;  and  Pho- 
tius also  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  books  of  Hippolytus  which  he  had 
read.  The  matter  and  manner  speak  for  its  genuineness.  Moreover, 
a  large  fragment  of  Hippolytus  Cont.  Noetum  exhibits  the  same  views 
respecting  the  Apocalypse.  In  §  15  of  this  fragment,  he  speaks  of  what 
John  says  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  quotes  several  verses  from  Rev.  vL 
0pp.  HippoL  p.  241,  edit.  Fabiic. 

Beaidea  fdl  thisi  Uippolytoa  wrote  a  work  lu^i  rotr  nuaa  ^Inifnjv  i^* 
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ayyeXlav  xcu  dnoxaXvxJjB(og,  as  appears  from  Jerome  (Catal.  61),  and 
from  the  inscription  on  his  statue  found  at  Rome.  Probably  this  was 
a  Commentary ;  and  on  this  ground  it  was  appealed  to  by  Andreas  and 
Arethas,  at  the  beginning  of  their  Commentaries.  Possibly  it  was  a 
defence  of  the  books  of  John  agunst  the  attacks  of  the  Alogi.  But  the 
fact  that  Hippolytus  wrote  many  commentaries,  as  Jerome  testifies^ 
(who  also  names  many  of  them,  Catal.  61),  renders  it  more  probable 
that  the  work  in  question  was  a  Commentary,  His  work  De  AnttchrU" 
ioy  from  which  the  citations  above  are  taken,  is,  indeed,  little  else  than 
a  Commentary  on  Daniel  and  John.  Asseman  (Bib.  Orient.  IIL  p.  15) 
produces  the  words  of  Ebed  Jesu,  asserting  that  "  Hippolytus  wrote  a 
defence  of  the  Apocalypse  of  John  the  apostle  and  evangel ist.** 

Considered  as  the  pupil  of  Irenaeus  (Pbotius  Cod.  121),  and  as  the 
author  of  many  Commentaries  on  various  books  of  Scripture,  and  of 
other  learned  works  ;  taking  also  into  view  the  fact  respecting  the  «ta- 
tuef  erected  to  his  memory  as  a  token  of  high  respect ;  we  must  regard 
the  zeal  of  Hippolytus  for  the  Apocalypse  as  good  evidence  of  a  strong 
conviction  of  the  apostoUc  authority  of  the  book.  There  is  only  one 
intervening  link,  moreover,  between  him  and  the  contemporaries  of  John 
himself.  Hippolytus  may,  like  all  the  writers  of  his  day,  have  been  but 
an  indifferent  expositor  of  the  symbols  and  tropes  <^  the  prophetic  books ; 
but  this  does  not  prejudice  his  testimony  as  to  the  main  fact  before  us* 
Doubt  has  indeed  been  suggested,  whether  his  De  Antickristo  is  genu-> 
ine.  But  Mill,  who  seems  to  doubt  all  the  other  wcM'ks  published  as 
his,  inclines  to  concede  its  genuineness;  Prol.  in  Nov.  Test  The 
great  body  of  the  learned  have  admitted  it.  Besides,  Andreas  (on  Rev. 
13:  1.  12:  18,  and  17:  10)  appeals  to  this  work.  On  the  whole,  it  must 
be  reckless  criticism  thai  can  scornfully  set  it  aside.  The  strength  of 
Hippolytus'  conviction  is  a  thing  that  ought  to  be  noted.  Tiiere  is  no 
proof  that  he  was  inclined  to  Montanism,  so  that  he  might  be  partial  to 
the  book  on  this  ground.  His  intimacy  with  Origen  forbids  this  suppo- 
sition. His  views,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  the  result  of  exami- 
nation and  of  the  influence  of  the  times  upon  him.  We  cannot  well 
suppose  that  he  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  or  a  treatise 
in  defence  of  it,  and  yet  did  not  examine  at  all  the  question  reigipecting 
the  authorship  of  the  book. 
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(14)  Testimony  of  Ori^n. 

Whatever  may  be  said  in  respect  to  any  individual  of  the  preceding 
witnesses,  in  the  way  of  derogating  from  his  testimony,  there  is  at  least 
no  room  for  anything  of  this  nature  in  regard  to  Origen.  No  one  of  all 
the  Christian  fathers  had  so  much  of  zeil  purely  critical  as  Origen,  and 
none  pushed  studies  of  t)iis  nature  so  far.  He  closed  his  astonishing 
and  useful  labours  near  the  middle  <^  the  third  ceiturj,  having  lived  to 
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a  good  old  age.  He  was,  at  all  evente,  no  MUknarian,  and  could  not 
have  been  influenced  by  any  sectarian  views  of  this  sort  in  his  judgment 
respecting  the  Apocalypse.  His  testimony,  therefore,  has  all  the  im- 
portance attached  to  it,  which  was  possible  at  the  time  in  which  he  liv- 
ed ;  for  he  made  researches  respecting  the  Canon  of  both  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  the  New,  such  as  had  not  before  been  made,  and  in  many 
respects  with  peculiar  advantages.  He  was  bom  and  educated  at  Alex- 
andria, where  Clement  of  Alexandria  was  his  religious  teacher,  and 
Amm/^riina  Saccas,  (as  somc  have  supposed,  but  without  good  evidence), 
his  master  in  philosophy  and  rhetoric.  He  Uved  many  years  in  Pales- 
tine. And  to  all  his  other  qualifications  he  added  that  of  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew. 

It  would  be  useless  to  extract  a  large  number  of  passages  from  his 
writings,  in  order  to  iUustrate  and  confirm  his  testimony.  Some  two  or 
three  will  suffice ;  with  references  to  others,  which  may  be  consulted  if 
the  reader  pleases. 

Eusebius  (Hist  £oc  VL  25)  has  prq^nted  one  from  Origan's  Ex- 
position of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  in  which  this  great  critic  has  given 
the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  according  to  the  result  of  his  inves- 
tigations. What  is  to  our  present  purpose  runs  as  follows :  *^  What 
shall  be  said  of  him  who  leaned  on  the  bosom  of  Jesus,  vie.  John  ? 
He  has  lefl  us  one  Gospel,  confessing  that  he  ooufd  compose  so  many, 
that  the  world  could  not  contain  them ;  and  he,  moreover,  wrote  also  the 
Apocalypse,  being  commanded  to  ke^p  silence  and  not  write  what  the 
seven  thunders  uttered."  In  his  Commentary  on  John,  Origen  says  : 
ifriaiif  ovp  ip  t^  ^TtoxakvxpBi  6  tov  ZE^tSaiov  'Joidw/jt;,  i.  e.  *  John,  the 
son  of  Zebedee  says,  in  the  Apocalypse.'  Again,  in  Commentary  in 
Matthew,  he  says :  ^<  The  king  of  the  Romans,  as  tradition  teaches, 
condemned  John,  who  bore  testimony  on  account  of  the  word  of  truth, 
to  the  island  of  Patmos.  John,  moreover,  teaches  what  concerns  his 
testimony,  not  saying  who  condemned  him ;  for  he  speaks  thus  in  the 
Apocalypse:  *Eyio  *J(adpptjg,  o  dd€Xq)Oi  vficip,  xcu  avyxotptavos  h  t^ 
^Xixpth  X.  t,  A.  [Rev.  1:  9]  .  .  .  .  xoi  ioixs  rt^v  JinoxdXvxpiv  h  rj  v^acp 
ts{^s(aQiixepm,  i.  e.  and  he  seems  to  have  seen  the  Apocalypse  in  the 
island,"  pp.  300,  303,  edit  Wirceb.  Other  passages  to  the  like  purpose 
may  be  found  in  0pp.  L  pp.  34,  58,  755.  H.  pp.  169,  347,  473,  525, 
632.  HI.  pp.  60,  63,  75,  105,  405,  406,  408,  555,  719,  720,  867,  869, 
909,  947,  961.    Nor  are  these  all 

One  circumstance  respecting  Origen  deserves  well  to  be  noted.  In 
all  the  numerous  instaaeeB  in  which  he  has  mentioQed  and  quoted  the 
Apocalypae,  not  one  wwd  escapes  him,  to  signify  that  there  is  any 
ground  of  doubt  respecting  its  ^genuineness.  How  comes  this  ?  So  h« 
does  not,  in  reapeet  to  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.    While  he  is  per* 
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maded  that  it  is  Pauline,  he  still  lets  us  know  that  there  were  SifSkadf 
ties  in  respect  to  this  question.  But  not  so,  in  regard  to  the  Apocaipyse. 
And  yet  he  must  have  known  of  the  opposition  made  to  John's  GrO0pel 
and  Apocalypse,  on  the  part  of  the  Alogi,  if  not  (to  the  latter)  on  the 
part  of  Ctuue  at  Rome.  But  not  a  word  escapes  him  eonceming  them. 
Lucke  himself  concedes  (p.  315),  that  he  has  said  nothing  of  any  doubts  ; 
and  this  because  he  probably  regarded  them  as  too  insignificant  to  be 
mentioned.  It  must  have  been  for  some  such  reason ;  for  Origen  was 
not  the  man  to  conceal  difficulties  which  are  formidable  in  their  appear- 
ance. The  Aiogi,  although  they  made  some  noise  and  bustle  in  their 
day,  were,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  seqnel,  too  limited  in  their  numbers 
and  too  circumscribed  in  their  influence  to  be  noticed  by  Origen,  as  it 
concerns  the  matter  before  us.  He  sympathised  with  them,  indeed,  in 
respect  to  opposition  against  Montanitm  ;  but  he  did  not,  like  them,  re- 
ject the  Apocalypse  of  John. 

The  facts  just  stated  may  serve,  perhaps,  to  cast  some  doubt  on  the 
alleged  opposition  of  Caius  to  the  Apocalypse  of  John.  How  could 
Origen  fail  to  notice  the  opinion  of  so  considen^le  a  man  ?  But  of 
this,  more  in  the  sequeL 


K/ 


(15)  Testimony  of  Nepo«  and  Coracion. 

These  persons  were  officers  in  the  church,  and  lived  in  Egypt,  near 
the  middle  of  the  third  century.  Nepos  was  a  strong  Millenarian,  and 
Coracion  joined  him,  and  even  outdid  him,  in  exalting  the  Apocalypse 
at  the  expense  of  the  other  sacred  books.  Nepos  wrote  a  book  against 
the  AllegorisUj  and  in  defence  of  his  Millenarian  views ;  in  which  he 
everywhere  appeals  to  the  Apocalypse  in  support  of  them.  This  book 
gave  rise  to  another  in  opposition  to  it,  on  the  part  of  Dionysius  of  Al- 
exandria, who  seems  to  have  been  the  first  respectable  opponent  of  the 
iq)ostoLic  origin  of  the  Apocalypse,  unless  indeed  it  can  be  shown  that 
Caius  of  Rome  was  an  opposer.  Dionysius  himself  attributes  to  Ne- 
pos great  zeal,  activity,  and  learning  in  sacred  things.  He  might  afler 
all  have  been  but  a  poor  interpreter  of  the  prophecies,  as  in  fact  he 
seems  to  have  been ;  but  this  is  not  important  to  the  question,  whether 
he  admitted  the  divine  authority  of  the  Apocalypse  and  its  apostolic 
origin*     Of  the  latter  there  can  be  no  doubt 

[V  (16)  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage. 

This  doquent  man  was  first  a  heathen  teacher  of  rhetoric,  and  late 
in  life  was  oonverted  to  the  Christian  faith,  about  246.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  in  regard  to  his  views  of  the  Apocalypse.  In  Opp.  p.  368  he 
says :  ^  In  Apocalypd^  angelua  Johanm  volenti  adorace  se  reaistiti  et 
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tfdt:  "^de  ne  feceria,  etc.,*'  quoting  Ber.  22:  8«  Again,  in  0|^.  p. 
176  he  says :  ^  Aquas  namque  populos  significare,  in  Apocaljpsi  scrips 
tura  divina  declarat,  dicens :  Aquae  etc/'  quoting  Bev.  17:  15.  Ap- 
peals to  the  Apocai3rps6  as  a  part  of  Scripture  he  often  makes ;  e.  g. 
0pp.  pp.  59,  354,  400,  402,  403,  408,  410,  424,  425,  427,  430,  etc 

What  the  opinion  at  Rome  was,  in  his  time,  is  manifest  from  an  epis- 
tle written  to  him  bj  several  presbyters  and  deacons  there ;  in  which 
Rev.  3:  21  is  cited  *<  quasi  quadam  tuba  Evangeiii.'  Gyp.  0pp.  pp.  58 
•^61.  In  pp.  476  seq.  is  a  letter  to  Novatian,  composed  probably  by 
some  unknown  person,  in  which  repeated  appeals  are  made  to  the 
Apocalypse  as  Scripture,  and  as  being  the  work  of  John.  £•  g.  (p.  479)  : 
'<  Item  in  eadem  Apocalypsi,  hoc  quoque  Johannes  dicit  sibi  revelatum : 
Yidi,  inquit,  thronum  magnuniy  etc,"  quoting  Rev.  20:  11. 

Ky  (17)  VictoriDus  of  Pettau  or  Petavioncniifl. 

This  writer,  who  was  bishop  of  Pettau  in  Upper  Pannonia,  perished 
as  a  martyr  in  the  persecution  under  Dipcletian,  A.  D.  303.  Among 
o^er  works,  ^e  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  in  Latin ; 
which  may  be  found  in  Biblioth.  Max.  Patt.  YoL  UL  The  genuine- 
ness of  this  has  been  called  in  question  by  some ;  but  there  is  no  suffi- 
dent  reason  for  doubt,  as  to  the  great  body  of  the  work.  Such  passages 
in  it  as  favoured  Chiliasm,  (for  Yictorinus  seems  to  have  been  a  Chi- 
liast),  are  changed,  or  omitted,  and  others  insertod  in  their  room.  Yet 
the  work  of  expurgation  does  not  appear  to  have  been  complete ;  for 
(p.  415)  we  find  this  clause:  '<In  Judea,  vhi  amnes  $ancH  eonventun 
tunly  et  Dominum  suum  adoraturi,"  etc. 

On  Rev.  10:  4  he  says :  ^'  Sed  quia  dicit  se  scripturum  fuisse,  Johan- 
nes, quanta  loquuta  fuissent  tonitrua  • . .  vetatur  scribere,  sed  relinquere 
ea  signata,  qui  erat  apottolus^*  etc  On  10: 11  he  says :  "^  quando  hoc 
vidit  Johannes,  erat  in  insula  Patmo  . . .  Ibi  ergo  vidit  Apocalypsin  . . . 
Postea  tradidit  banc  eandem,  quam  acceperat  a  Domino,  Apocalypsin.'' 
The  Commentary  itself  is  a  pledge  for  the  writer's  opinion  as  to  the  au- 
thority and  importance  of  the  book. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  Latin  poem  against  Marcion,  printed  with  Ter- 
tullian*s  works,  which  Tillemont  thinks  was  composed  by  Yictorinus, 
and  winch  frequently  alludes  to  the  Apocalypse,  and  ascribes  it  to  John. 


■p 


(18)  Methodiui,  biibop  of  Olympas  in  Lyci&. 

This  is  one  of  the  writers  (fl.  290),  whom  Andreas  mentions  as  testi- 
fying to  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Apocalypse ;  see  p.  305  abore. 
The  works  of  this  father  are  mostly  lost.  Combefisius  has,  however, 
rescued  some  of  them  from  oblivion,  and  these  may  be  found  in  Biblioth. 
liaac  IIL  p.  675  seq.    In  his  OwifiWiMii  F«r^'iiiiifi,  OnO.  Y.  ad  fin.,  it 
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is  said:  ^  Sicai  Qt  Johaones  sigiiillcaYit,  ineensam,  quod  in  vialis  24 
Senioniin  enl,  oradoirafl  saDCtorum  esse  dicens.''  Rev.  5:  8.  Again, 
p.  698,  Dj  he  says :  ^  Nee  partem  habebimus,  secunduin  Joannem,  in 
resurreettone  prima;**  Bey.  20:  5.  In  his  2>0  Renurecticne^  p.  711,  he 
says :  '^  Christus  primogemtut  morhMrum  propbetioo  apoetoliooqiie  prae- 
eonio  eelebrator.'*  Schmidius  gives  other  passages,  (Offenb.  Johan.  p. 
310),  hot  these  are  sufficient  Jerome  calls  his  book  (De  Besorreo- 
tione)  opus  egregiunu  (CataL). 


i(/ 


(19)  LacUntius  of  Firmium. 

He  belongs  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  fourth  century.  He  was  an 
eminent  teacher  and  ezan^ile  of  eloquence,  and  has  been  commonly  de- 
nominated the  Ckriitian  Cicero,  He  was  a  sealous  Chiliast,  and  of 
coune,  as  we  may  naturally  suppose,  built  on  the  Apocalypse  as  his 
foundation.  But  he  very  seldom  quotes  it,  or  indeed  any  other  book  of 
Scripture.  Aftar  the  prolonged  representadon  which  he  gives  of  the 
millennial  state,  at  the  close  if  Instt  Lib.  VII,  he  assigns  a  reason  why 
he  omits  the  quotation  of  the  Scripture :  ^'  Haec  sunt  quae  a  prophetU 
futura  dicuntur ;  quorum  testimonia  et  verba  ponere,  opus  non  esse  duxi, 
quoniam  esset  infinitum."  Cap.  25.  In  £pit  c.  42,  speaking  of  Christ 
he  says :  ^  Hujus  nomen  nulli  est  notum,  nisi  ipai  et  Patri,  sicut  dooet 
Joannes  in  Bevelatione  i*  Bev.  19:  12.  In  Instt.  YII.  10,  he  plainly 
alludes  to  Bev.  21:  8.  Comp.  Instt.  IL  12,  and  see  Epit.  c  72.  His 
taste  was  as  singular  as  his  bdief  in  respect  to  the  Millennium.  Instead 
of  quoting  the  Scriptures,  he  everywhere  and  on  all  occasions  interlards 
his  discourses  excessively  with  extracts  from  the  putid  Sibylline  Ora- 
cles ;  which  seem  to  have  been  as  much  an  object  of  his  wonder  and 
reverence  as  the  Scriptures.  But  in  this  respect  we  must  regard  him 
as  emplojring  his  rhetorical  art.  That  be  makes  such  appeals  for  the 
sake  of  the  heathen,  and  either  as  an  argumentum  ad  hominem  or  (td 
captandtaHy  seems  very  evident.  Hence  the  Scriptures  are  but  a  se- 
condary source  of  appeal,  for  him ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  say,  where 
the  boundaries  between  books  canonical  and  uncanonical  lay,  as  viewed 
by  his  mind.  That  he  enlarged  the  ueual  cation,  may  have  been  true ; 
and  the  appeal  now  made  to  him  is  principally  to  show,  that  in  ad(^ting 
the  Apocalypse,  he  only  did  what  was  commonly  done  by  the  churches 
in  his  day. 


1^ 


(30)  Athftnaiiotof  Alezandrift. 

This  distinguished  man,  althou^  then  a  youth,  was  present  at  the 
fiunons  Gooncil  of  Nice,  and  gave  great  assistance  to  those  who  <^posed 
Anus.    He  was  made  bishop  of  Alexandria  in  326,  and  died  about  373* 

Amimg  the  numerous  wiiting*  which  he  has  left  beUnd  Unii  there  ia 
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an  important  fragment  of  an  inujtohj  ioqtaatwq  (0pp.  Tom.  11.), 
"wfaich  contains  a  list  of  the  canon  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  He 
divides  the  religious  books,  which  were  then  before  the  church,  into 
three  classes,  vis.  (1)  Canonical^  which,  he  says,  "^  are  the  source  oi 
salvation ;  in  which  onlj  is  the  true  doctrine  of  religion  declared ;  to 
which  no  man  can  add,  and  from  which  none  can  take  awaj."  Amonff 
these  he  places  the  Apocalypse,  (2)  EceUsitzsticaly  i.  e.  such  as  may  be 
read  in  the  church  for  spiritual  edification,  but  are  not  inspired.  (8) 
Jpocryphalj  i.  e.  such  as  are  supposititious,  written  by  heretics,  etc, 
and  are  adapted  to  mislead.  Besides  this  full  and  unquestionable  re- 
cognition of  the  Apocalypse,  he  elsewhere  quotes  and  refers  to  the  book ; 
e.  g.  Cont  Arian.  Orat.  L  p.  415.  Orat  II.  p.  491.  Orat  IV.  p.  639. 
£p.  IL  ad  Serap.  p.  684,  etc. 

It  may  be  of  some  importance  to  note  here,  that  this  division  of  the 
Scriptures  into  three  distinctly  marked  classes,  does  not  correspond 
with  the  varying  and  inconstant  divisions  of  Eusebius.  But  Origen 
alludes  to  a  like  division,  and  indeed  he  seems  to  have  introduced  it, 
viz.  yp^tsiai  (^ifiXoi),  rod^ou,  fjiiHtai.  The  first  were  the  inspired  ca- 
nonical books ;  the  second  corresponded  with  the  apocryphal  of  Atha- 
nasius ;  the  third  contained  good  things  mixed  with  some  errors,  and 
hence  were  called  fUKzai,  Athana^ius  (epist  ad  Rufinum)  recognizes 
this  distinction ;  and  in  it  Rufin  himself  concurs.  Yet  in  the  mouth  of 
other  and  subsequent  writers,  the  word  apocryphal  has  occasionally 
quite  a  different  meaning,  viz.  dark^  ohscure^  entgmaticalj  mysterious^ 
and  the  like ;  and  finally,  as  such  books  of  Scripture,  e.  g.  the  Apoca- 
lypse, were  not  usually  read  in  the  churches  for  edification,  apocryphal 
came  to  mean,  such  books  as  through  the  difficulty  of  their  contents  re- 
mained as  it  were  concealed  in  private  hands,  not  being  produced  in  the 
public  assemblies.  In  this  last  sense,  Gregory  of  Nyssa  says :  ijxavaa 
jw  Evayyehajov  ^Itoawov  iv  dxoxffvqjois  .  . .  Xeyortog,  etc,  acknow- 
ledging the  Evangelist  as  the  author,  but  yanking  the  book  among  those 
not  publicly  read. 


K. 


(21)  Ephrem  Symt  of  Edessa  or  Nisibe. 

This  most  copious  writer  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  third  quarter 
of  Cent  IV.  The  common  opinion  is,  that  he  was  unacquainted  with 
the  Greek  language.  He  wrote,  in  the  Syriac,  commentaries,  essays, 
hymns,  etc  Inasmuch  as  the  Peshito  or  old  Syriac  version  was  want- 
ing in  respect  to  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  Bhiloxenian  verision  was  not 
made  until  a  later  period,  it  has  been  said  and  asserted  by  J.  D.  Mi- 
ohaelis  and  others,  that  Ephrem  nowhere  cites  or  refers  to  this  book. 
Schmidius,  afler  Hassenkamp,  and  recently  Lengerke,  have  shown  this 
to  be  erroneous.    £.  g.  0pp.  Syr.  IL  p.  332,  he  says ;  ^  John,  in  his 
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Bevde^tUmj  saw  a  great,  wonderful,  diTuiel j  written  book,  sealed  wilk 
seven  seals,  etc.**  Rer.  5:  1.  lb.  HL  p.  636 :  *^  Terror  will  seise  upoa 
Death,  and  he  will  give  up  all  whom  he  has  deToured  • . .  and  ihej 
whom  the  sea  has  swallowed  op,  will  be  awaked  and  rise  again ;"  Rev. 
20:  13.  In  0pp.  Gtaee.  (translation)  L  p.  39,  he  sajs:  ^  The  hcftven 
is  loQed  up  like  a  scroD ;  the  stars  fall  down  like  the  leaves  of  the  i^ 
tree ;  the  son  and  moon  are  darkened ;"  Rev.  6: 12 — 14.  Biu  IL  pu  d3 : 
*^  As  John  has  foreshown,  sayii^ :  I  saw  a  great  white  throne,  ete.  ;**.« 
Rev.  20: 11.  In  0pp.  Graec.  IL  p.  194  p.  252,  he  quotes  Rev.  4: 8.  Im- 
mediatelj  after  he  sajis :  **  As  John  the  ^folop^^  declared,  saving:  Be-- 
hold  he  oometh  in  the  cknids,  etc,"  quoting  Rev.  1: 7.  In  0pp.  GnMC. 
m.  p.  190,  he  attacks  the  Chiliasts,  and  makes  a  kind  of  sjnopsis  of  the 
Apocalypse.  It  should  be  noted,  that  the  Greek  volumes  of  Ephrem 
are  trwuiaiiomt  in  which  a  part  of  Ins  works  is  preserved,  and  not  the 
originals  composed  bj  himsplf.  It  seems  very  dear,  then,  that  in  some 
waj  the  Apocalypse  was  known  to  Ephrem,  dther  through  the  me£umof 
a  Syriac  trsnslataon  whidi  was  before  him,  or  else  by  the  aid  of  some 
&iend  who  understood  the  Greek.  At  all  events,  Ephrem  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  at  all  boand,  as  to  the  extent  of  his  Gmmhi,  by  the 
limits  of  the  Peshito  as  it  has  oome  down  to  us.  Mnst  not  the  Apoca- 
lypse, then,  in  his  time,  have  been  drculated  among  the  Syrian  diurdi- 
es,  and  regarded  as  canonieal?  Bow,  otherwise,  ooyld  he  i^peal  to  it 
in  writing  for  the  public? 
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(9)  Hiluy  of  Poictinm. 

He  fkmridied  at  the  same  time  with  Ephrem  SyniSL  He  has  left 
bdund  him  XH.  books  on  the  Trinity,  commentaries  on  llaftfaew  and 
the  Psafans,  and  other  works.  In' the  Paris  edition  (1693)  of  bis 
works,  p.  22€s  he  says :  **  Sanctus  Johannes  testator,*  quoting  Rev. 
22:2.  Again  on  pu'891:  «^Et,  ex  familiaritate  Domini,  rerehoione 
oodestiom  mysteriomm  ifignus  Johannes." 


)(/  (23)  Epiphintiw,  hiahop  of  Sdunis  m  Cypns. 

He  flooridied  at  the  same  period  »s  the  two  preoe£i]^  writers,  and 
left  numerous  works,  many  of  which  stfll  sonive.  In  hb  Haeres.  77, 
he  says :  ^  It  is  manifest*  that  it  is  written  oonoeming  the  thousand 
years  in  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  and  that  the  book  is  aecrofited  among 
most  persons  and  among  the.  {nous.^  In  Haer.  51,  he  contends  warmlj 
against  the  Alogi,  because  they  rejected  the  Gospel  of  John  and  his 
Apocalypse.  In  p.  457,  he  calls  John  **  one  of  the  holj  apostles*',  and 
says  that '  he  has  imparted  of  his  holy  gift*  in  presenting  us  with  he 
Gospel,  Epistles,  and  Apocalypee.*    Li  Haer.  25»  he  oombMs  the 
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Iftttans  with  words  cited  from  Bev.  2:  6,  and  sajs  that  ^the  Apocalypse 
is  of  holy  John/     There  can  be  no  possible  doubt  as  to  his  opinion. 


p 


(24)  Basil,  lurnamed  the  Great. 

He  was  contempoiy  with  the  three  last  named  writers,  and  was  great- 
ly distinguished  for  his  eloquence  and  his  attainments.  His  works  are 
very  numerous.  In  0pp.  L  p.  249.  p.  282,  he  quotes  the  Apocalypse 
^  being  the  work  of  the  Evangelist  John.  Arethas,  in  his  Commenta^ 
ry,  ^nit  cent  YI),  speaks  of  Basil  as  vouching  for  the  ^Einvevcxof  of 
the  Apocalypse.  These  passages  decide  what  rank  the  father  in  ques- 
tion assigned  to  the  book  before  us^  and  who  was  regarded  by  him  as 
the  author. 


K/ 


(25)  Gregory  of  Nazianzen. 

This  celebrated  and  most  eloquent  man,  who  was  properly  the  bish- 
op of  Sasima  in  Cappadocia,  Nourished  during  the  last  half  of  the  fourth 
century.  Jerome  calls  him  preceptor  metu  ;  Catal.  117.  His  testimo- 
ny in  respect  to  the  Apocalypse  has  been  cited  both  for  and  against  it 
It  needs  a  little  delay  to  examine  this  matter.  It  is  quite  clear,  that  in 
some  passages  of  his  works,  Gregory  refers  to  the  Apocalypse  as  a  part 
of  Scripture ;  e.  g.  0pp.  I.  p.  573,  he  cites  verbatim  Rev.  1:  8,  6  div, 
xai  o  tfPy  xcu  0  ioxoft^og^  etc.  Again,  in  L  p.  516,  speaking  of  angels 
as  presiding  over  the  churches,  he  adds :  oi^  *JmdpTijs  diddaxei  jue  8ia 
t^  JinoKttXixpBWQ,  etc. ;  Rev.  1:  20.  He  seems  to  have  understood  in 
a  literal  way  the  angel  of  the  church  at  Ephesui^  Smyrna,  etc  In 
addition  to  this,  we  have  seen  (p.  305  above),  that  both  Andreas  and 
Arethas  testify  to  Gregor3r's  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Apocalypse 
and  its  apostolic  origin  also ;  for  their  manner  of  speaking  involves  this. 
And  such  being  the  case,  how  can  we  well  doubt  their  statement  ?  An- 
dreas was  a  contemporary  of  Gregory,  and  lived  in  the  same  province 
of  Cappadocia,  viz.  at  Caesarea,  the  capital  of  the  province.  Arethas 
probably  succeeded  him.  It  would  seem  that  they  must  have  known 
the  views  of  Gregory. 

Yet  in  0pp.  Gregorii  H.  p.  98,  in  some  verses  by  this  father  respect- 
ing ^  the  genuine  books  of  the  inspired  Scripture,"  after  reciting  all  the 
scriptural  books  down  to  the  Apocalypse,  he  omits  that,  and  adds :  na- 
ooQ  ixeis*  El  ti  di  tovrotp  ixrog,  ovx  iv  ynicioig  *  i.  e.  '  Thou  hast  all ; 
if  there  be  any  besides  these,  ihey  belong  not  to  the  genuine.'  I  see  no 
way,  now^.to  solve  this  difficulty  or  to  reconcile  Gregory  with  himself, 
but  to  suppose  that  the  Apocalypse  is  counted  by  Gregory  as  anoxQvqifi 
or  ftvartx^f  and  so  is  not  inserted  in  his  catalogue  of  books  to  be  read 
in  the  churches.  I  have  already  cited  a  passage  from  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
who  was  the  youngest  brother  of  Basil  and  contemporary  of  Gregory 
•  TOL.  I.  42 
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Naziansen,  wluch  speaks  of  the  Apocalypse  in  mch  a  manner  as  to 
cast  some  light,  perhaps,  on  this  dHBcoltj.  In  his  0pp.  IL  p.  44^  be 
says  :  l^xovaa  rav  EvayyeXiatov  ^Imavm^g^  ir  d;rox^(jpots  agog  roirg  TOioi- 
rnvg  di  ainyiiatog  Xiyortog ' .  . .  og^elor  tid^a  i(fvj[Qog  ^  2[£<rxoy,  etc ; 
i.  e.  I  have  heard  the  Evangelist  John  enigmatically  saying  to  soch  per- 
sons in  his  hidden  or  eoneeaUd  [worits]  ...  I  would  thoa  wert  either 
cold  or  hot,  etc ;  Rev.  3:  15.  But  this  same  writer,  although  he  here 
speaks  of  the  Apocalypse  as  being  ir  cuiOKavqioigt  in  his  life  of  Ephreni^ 
III.  p.  601,  calls  the  Apocalypse  i/  ^eXstnma  r^g  xoi^irog  i^'^h>g$  i-  e. 
the  last  book  of  grace,  or,  in  other  words,  the  last  of  the  New  Testar. 
ment  books,  thus  clearly  acknowledging  its  canonical  authority.  Dio- 
nysius  the  Areoi^agitc,  (so-called,  but  belonging  probably  to  the  latter 
part  of  Cent  IV-)  ,Opp.  L  p.  246,  247,  calb  the  Apocalypse  r^r  x^qpi- 
ar  'AM  fivtnixr^p  inoxplav  tov  ttoif  fia&tftw  dycoitjjov  xta  O'saJKoiov, 
i.  e.  the  hidden  and  mystical  vision  of  the  beloved  and  inspired  one  of  the 
disciples.  Comp.  with  this,  Epiphan.  Haeres.  LL  3.  p.  423.  Fhilas- 
trius  of  Brixia,  the  friend  of  Ambrose,  (ad  fin.  Cent.  IV.),  in  his  work 
De  HaeresilmSy  c  88,  exhibits  a  catalogue  of  canonical  books,  which, 
and  which  only,  can  be  read  in  the  churches.  In  this  he  ondU  the  epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews,  and  also  the  Apocalypse.  Yet  in  cap.  60  he  de- 
clares explicitly,  that  ^  those  men  are  heretics  who  do  not  receive  the 
Apocalypse,  and  that  they  have  no  understanding  of  the  excdlence  and 
dignity  of  this  writing."  In  c  88,  the  same  writer  speaks  of  Scrtpiurae 
abscanditae,  L  e.  apocryphal  Scripturet^  of  which  he  further  says: 
"  Quae  etsi  Ugi  debent  morum  causa  a  perfeetU^  rum  €ib  omnibus  legi 
debent*'  Such  then  was  apparently  the  nature  of  the  distinction  made^ 
at  this  time,  between  the  New  Testament  books  for  puJbiic  reading,  and 
those  which  were  reserved  iov  privaU  pentsaL  Gregory's  catalogue  of 
Scriptural  books,  then,  may  be  r^arded  as  comprising  the  former; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  Hke  Philastrius  and  others,  he  sdll  admits  the 
divine  auth<»ity  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  a  work  of  the  apostle  John.  In- 
deed, the  quotations  made  from  him  in  a  preceding  pan^raph  do  not 
seem  to  leave  us  at  liberty  to  draw  any  other  conclusion,  unless  we 
charge  him  with  downright  contradiction ;  and  this,  in  circumstances 
like  these,  can  hardly  be  done  wiUi  fairness. 

V-'  (26)  Chrysostoin. 

Chrysostom  floorished  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  fourth  oentnry 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth.  His  works  which  ranani  an  veiy 
copious ;  and  his  character  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  description^ 
here.  He  has  left  no  discourses  upon  the  Apocalypse ;  ahhongh  he 
has  written  homilies  on  a  large  portion  of  the  New  Testament.  But  in 
his  day,  the  eastern  churches  rarely  made  any  public  use  of  the  Apoe- 
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alypsc ;  as  has  been  already  stated  above.  Yet  ChiTSostom,  in  Horn. 
I.  in  Matth.,  has  plainly  and  indubitably  referred  to  the  Apocalypse  21: 
15— -21,  and  drawn  largely  from  it  in  liis  description  of  the  heavenly 
city.  References  will  also  be  found,  to  Rev.  20:  11.  19:  14.  5:  11.  20: 
14.  12:  9.  Accordingly,  Suidas,  under  the  title  'lotdvv^^f  says  of  Chry- 
sostom :  Jix^tai  de  6  XQvaoaioiwg  nal  lag  imotokas  airav  [viz.  of 
John]  tag  tQilef  atu  t^  Jino^aXvxpiv. 

Ambrose  of  Milan  (ob.  397)  beyond  all  doubt  admitted  the  anthority 
of  the  Apocalypse.  One  need  only  refer  to  his  De  Yii^n.  in.,  and 
his  De  Penitentia,  cap.  9,  for  conclusive  evidence  of  this. 

Tichonius  of  Africa,  the  Donatist,  (fl.  c  390),  wrote  a  Commentary 
on  the  Apocalypse,  and  expounded  the  first  resurrection  mentioned  in 
Rev.  xz,  as  meaning  regeneroHon.  Of  him  Gennadius  (De  Yir.  Illust. 
c.  16)  says:  ^  Ezposuit  et  Apocalypsin  Joannis  ex  integro,  nihil  in  ea 
carnale,  sed  totum  intelligens  spiritale.'' 

Julius  Firmicus  Matemus  flourished  abont  340,  under  Conatantine  and 
Constans.  In  his  woric  still  extant,  entitled  De  Errore  profan*  Religio- 
num,  c  20,  25,  he  clearly  acknowledges  the  Apocalypse  as  a  part  of 
Scripture,  by  appealing  to  it,  and  caUing  it  nancta  RevtkUio, 

Fhilastrius  Brixiensis  flourished  about  380,  and  was  the  particular 
friend  of  Ambrose.  He  wrote  a  book  on  Heresies.  His  testimony  is 
given  under  that  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  above. 

K^  (28)  Ruffinus;  the  Synod  of  Hippo ;  and  the  third  and  fiflh  Council  at  Carthage. 

Rnfiinus  was  a  conten^)orary  of  Fhilastrius,  and  is  well  known  for 
his  translations  of  Origen,  and  his  contest  with  Jerome.  In  his  Expo- 
sitio  Symboli,  etc,  c.  37,  he  cites  "  the  Apocalypse  of  John  "  as  an  in* 
tegral  part  of  the  New  Testament  Canon. 

The  Council  of  Hippo,  A.  D.  393,  speak  out  fully  and  most  explicitly 
in  Canon  XXXVI,  in  favour  of  the  Apocalypse  as  of  divine  and  canon- 
ical authority ;  Mansi,  Nov.  Collect  Concil.  III.  p.  924. 

The  third  Council  of  Carthage  was  held  in  397.  Can.  XLYIL 
speaks  of  the  Apocalypse  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Council  of  Hippo. 
in  both  cases,  probably  out  of  deference  to  the  church  at  Rome,  it  is 
added,  at  the  close  of  the  catalogne  of  canonical  books :  ^  De  conflr- 
mando  islo  canone  transmarina  [i.  e.  Romana]  eodesia  consuiatur." 

A  few  yean  after  this,  A.  D.  419,  was  held  ^^ffth  Council  at  Car- 
thage ;  and  Can.  XXDL  of  this  Council  reckons  the  Apocalypse  in  the 
same  manner  among  the  divine  Scriptures,  and  in  the  like  way  directs 
the  matter  to  be  referred  to  Boniface,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  for  oonfirma* 
tion.    In  this  caae  the  Council  add,  at  the  dose  of  the  29th  Canon: 
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<<  Quia  et  a  Patribas  ita  accephnus  in  ecdesia  legendmn,"  i.  e.  we  have 
receiyed  from  the  fathers,  that  these  books  [viz.  all  that  had  been  men- 
tioned] are  to  be  read  in  the  church.  But  in  this  catalogue  we  find  also 
Solomon,  Tobias,  Judith,  and  Maccabees.  The  onlj  value  of  this  te»- 
Umony,  in  the  present  case,  is,  that  it  speaks  to  the  point  of  the  general 
reception  of  the  Apocalypse,  at  that  period,  as  a  divine  book. 

That  the  references  to  the  church  at  Rome  are  not  grounded  on  uaj 
doubt  whether  Rome  would  confirm  the  Canon  proposed,  seems  to  be 
clear  from  an  epistle  written  by  Innocent,  bishop  of  Rome,  in  405,  to 
Exuperius  the  bishop  of  Toulouse,  in  which  is  a  catalogue  of  the  ca- 
nonical books,  agreeing  with  that  of  the  fifth  Council  of  Carthage.  Of 
course  "  the  Apocalypse  ol  John  '*  is  iaduded  in  (be  Canon ;  Maasi,  at 
sup.  HL  p.  1041. 


}0 


(29)  Augasttne,  biihop  of  Hippo. 

At  the  time  when  the  Councils  of  Hippo  and  Carthage  above  men- 
tioned were  held,  Augustine  fiourished.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
them,  and  doubtless  exercised  an  important  influence.  His  opinion  re- 
specting the  Apocalypse  is  subject  to  no  manner  of  doubt  £ver3rwhere 
in  his  writings,  he  i^peals  to  it  as  a  genuine  and  canonical  book.  He 
oflen  cites  it  thus:  ^^ Joannes  apostolus  in  Apocalypsi,"  Epist.  118; 
^'Joannes  Evangelista,  in  eo  libro  qui  dioitur  Apocalypsis,"  De  Qvit 
Dei,  XX.  7 ;  "  In  Apocalypai  ipsius  Joaonis,  cujus  est  hoc  Evaage- 
lium,"  De  Pecc  Mer.  L  27. 


^ 


(30)  Jerome. 

Of  the  knowledge  and  critical  merits  of  this  father  nothing  needs  to 
be  said  here.  In  all  antiquity  no  one  was  his  equal,  as  to  a  critical 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  His  acquaintanoe  with  Greek  and  He- 
brew is  known  to  all  readers ;  and  the  Latin  Vulgate,  with  his  notes 
on  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  stands  as  an  indelible  monument  of 
his  acquisitions  and  his  diligence. 

To  quote  all  that  Jerome  has  said  of  the  Apocalypse,  would  be  su- 
perfluous. Two  or  three  passages  make  the  matter  as  clear  as  a  hun- 
dred would.  His  letter  to  Paulinus  gives  in  full  the  canon  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments ;  0pp.  IV.  p.  571 — 574.  In  this  he  expressly 
includes  the  Apocalypse ;  and  concerning  this  he  says :  '^  Apocalypsis 
Joannis  tot  habet  sacnunenta,  quot  verba.  Parum  dixi  pro  merito  vo- 
luminiB.  Laus  omnis  inferior  est  In  verbis  singulis  multipHces  latent 
intelligentiae."  In  Vol.  IV.  p.  168,  169,  he  speaks  of  ^  Johannes  et 
apostolus,  et  evangelista,  et  propheta.  ApostottiM,  quia  scijipsit  ad  ecde- 
sias  nt  magister ;  JSiHrnffdUta,  quia  librum  Evangelii  condidit .  •  .  iVo- 
phetOf  vidtt  enimin  Palmos  insula,  in  quamfuerata  Domitiano  prindpe 
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ob  Domini  mariTiium  relegatus,  Apocalypnn,  infinita  futaronmi  mjste- 
ria  continentem."  In  his  Comm.  on  Ps.  cxliz.,  he  sajs :  *^  Legimus 
in  Apocaljpsi  Joannis,  quae  in  ecclesiis  legitur  et  recipitor,  neque  enim 
inter  apocrjphas  scripturas  habetur,  sed  inter  ecclesiasticas,  etc" 

These  passages  put  it  beyond  all  doubt,  that  Jerome  fullj  and  unhesi- 
tadnglj  regarded  the  Apocaljrpse  as  a  work  of  the  apostle  John.  The 
last  quotation  also  contains  an  intimation,  that  Jerome  was  aware  of 
some  opposition  to  the  Apocalypse,  and  of  some  doubt  about  its  canoni- 
cal authority ;  but  that,  in  spite  of  this,  neither  he,  nor  the  churches  in 
that  quarter  of  the  empire  where  he  lived,  cherished  any  doubts  in  re- 
spect to  the  subject.  In  his  Epist.  ad  Dardanum  we  find. a  passage^ 
which  adverts  more  plainly  to  some  doubts  and  difficulties  among  the 
wientcU  churches  of  his  time,  with  regard  to  the  Apocalypse.  It  runs 
thus :  "  Quod  si  earn  [viz.  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews]  Latinorum  con- 
suctudo  non  r^cipit  inter  Scripturas  canonicas,  nee  Graecorum  quidem 
ecclesiae  Apocalypsin  eadem  libertate  suscipiunt ;  et  tamen  nos  utram^ 
que  mscipimtUy  nequaquam  hnjns  temporis  consuetudinem,  sed  veterum 
scriptorum  auctoritatem  sequentes,  etc."  Here  it  is  plain,  that  he  was 
aware  of  the  backwardness  of  some  of  the  Greek  churches,  in  admitting 
the  Apocalypse  to  the  honours  which  it  enjoyed  in  the  West  It  is 
plain,  moreover,  that  he  regards  this  backwardness  of  the  eastern 
churches  as  a  thing  recently  brought  into  vogue ;  for  he  speaks  of  him- 
self and  others  around  him,  as  veterum  scriptorum  auctoritates  sequentes 
in  receiving  the  Apocalypse. 

On  the  whole,  the  conviction  of  Jerome,  a  highly  critical  investigator, 
yea  the  master-critic  of  all  antiquity,  was  an  intelligent  and  an  undonbt^ 
ing  one.  All  that  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  had  said  against  the  apK)s- 
tolic  origin  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  all  that  Eusebius  had  recorded,  was 
before  him,  and  he  was  most  extensively  informed  as  to  the  opinion  of 
the  churches  in  different  regions.  Yet  all  this  does  not  appear  to  have 
produced  the  least  hesitancy  in  his  mind,  as  to  what  he  ought  to  believe 
respecting  the  i^stolic  origin  and  authority  of  the  Revelation. 

Liicke,  however,  in  remarking  on  the  testimony  of  Augustine  and  Je- 
rome, expresses  himself  thus :  "  One  perceives  that  their  judgment  did 
not  rest  on  any  historical  criticismy  but  solely  and  only  on  the  authority 
of  usage.**  But  I  hardly  know  how  to  explmn  this.  What  does  it  mean 
when  Jerome  says :  "  Nbs  [Apocalypsin]  recipimus  . . .  veterum  scrips 
tarum  aiuctoritatem  sequentes  f  What  other  sources  of  reliance  could 
Jerome  have  ?  It  was  not,  he  says,  the  custom  of  his  times  which  he 
followed,  but  the  cnUhority  of  the  ancient  writers,  I  am  not  aware  what 
conclusions  historical  criticism  could  make,  apart  from  this  authority,  or 
independently  of  it  To  say  that  Jerome  did  not  investigate  as  a  critic, 
bat  merely  as  an  implicit  believer  in  tradition,  would  be  to  say  what 
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neither  his  character  nor  his  works  woald  confirm.  Histonccd  criticism 
must  build  with  the  materials  which  history  supplies  ;  and  this,  as  Je- 
rome explicitly  assures  us^  was  the  manner  in  which  he  built. 

(31)  Later  Testimonies. 

It  is  of  little  consequence  to  pursue  the  investigation  of  testimonj 
lower  down  than  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century^  whither  we  have 
now  brought  it.  It  is  confessed,  on  all  hands,  that  the  authority  of  Je- 
rome and  Augustine  procured  for  the  Apocalypse  a  reception  all  but 
universal,  in  after  ages.  Sulpitius  Severus,  Grelasius  with  seventy  bish- 
ops assemUed  at  Rome  in  474,  (if  indeed  his  Decretum  de  Libris  recip. 
et  non  recap,  is  genuine),  Innocent  I.,  Primasius,  Cassiodorus,  the  Sy- 
nod of  Toledo  in  638,  Isiodorus  of  Seville  about  630,  Nilus,  Isidore  of 
Pelusium,  Cyrill  of  Alexandria,  probably  Theodoret  (he  refers  to  the 
Apocalypse  in  several  cases),  Andreas  of  Caesarea,  Arethas,  tlie  fourtli 
Council  at  Constantinople,  Jacob  of  Edessa,  Johannes  Damascenus,  and 
finally  Theophylact,  all  receive  the  Apocalypse  as  a  divine  book,  and  as 
the  work  of  John  the  apostle  ;  for  where  this  is  not  expressly  said,  it  is 
implied  by  the  reception  of  it  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were. 
Whoever  wishes  to  pursue  these  testimonies,  may  find  them  in  Schmid's 
Offenbar.  Johannis,  §  43  seq.,  and  also  in  Lardner.  A  brief  reference 
to  most  of  them  may  be  found  likewise  in  Lucke,  p.  343  seq. 

Thus  much  for  the  direct  or  historical  testimony  respecting  the  au- 
thorship of  the  Apocaljrpse.  If  this  stood  alone,  and  there  were  no  tes- 
timony, or  at  least  no  seeming  testimony,  of  an  opposite  nature,  no  one 
conversant  with  these  matters  could  well  hesitate  for  a  moment,  to  ad- 
mit that  John  the  apostle  was  the  author  of  the  book.  But  there  are 
evidences  of  some  variety  of  opinion,  in  ancient  times,  respecting  the 
authorship  of  the  Apocalypse ;  and  some  of  them  may  be  traced  as  far 
back  as  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century.  Candour  demands  of  us^ 
that  the  witnesses  on  both  sides  of  the  question  should  be  heard. 

n.  Examination  op  alleged  direct  testimony  against  the 

APOSTOLIC  ORIGIN  OF  THE  APOCALIPSE. 

"We  meet  with  nothing  of  the  kind  which  deserves  the  name  of  testi- 
mony, until  nearly  a  century  after  the  death  of  the  apostle  John.  The 
testimony  of  Justin,  which  has  been  canvassed  above,  appears  to  have 
been  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing,  if  not  the  univer^,  views  of  the 
church,  at  a  very  early  period ;  and  when  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian  come 
to  speak,  no  possible  doubt  can  remain  as  to  the  views  which  they  ex- 
press. Tertullian,  indeed,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  became  a  Mon- 
Canist ;  and  this  has  been  looked  v^n  by  some,  as  the  principal  induce- 
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ment  for  liim  to  receive  so  heartily  the  Apocal3rpse9  becaose  it  was  re- 
garded as  the  main  sup}K)rt  of  the  leading  doctrine  of  the  Montanists^ 
yiz^  the  visible  and  millennial  reign  of  Christ  on  earth.  Bat  no  trace 
has  yet  been  found  in  Tertullian's  writings,  that  he  ever  thought  differ- 
ently, at  different  periods  of  his  life,  on  the  subject  of  the  Apocalypse. 
It  is  merely  true,  that,  as  was  quite  natural,  his  writings  after  he  be- 
came a  Montanist,  more  frequently  than  his  other  compositions,  refer  to 
the  book  in  question ;  e.  g.  his  De  Pudicitia ;  De  Itesurrect  Gamis ; 
De  Anima ;  Cont  IVIarcionem,  etc  Indeed,  the  very  fact  that  the  Mon- 
tanists  made  their  appeal  to  a  book,  already  in  general,  if  not  universal- 
ly, considered  as  a  part  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  is  the  only 
ground  on  which  we  can  suppose  TertuUian  to  have  been  persuaded  to 
join  them,  or  at  least  an  indispensable  condition.  Had  they  appealed  to 
some  Apocalypse  of  Peter  or  of  Paul,  for  example,  such  was  the  strong 
antipathy  of  Tertnllian  to  all  fictitious  productions  of  the  like  nature, 
that  we  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  that  he  would  have  listened  to 
them. 

Once,  and  once  only,  does  TertuHian  make  mention  of  any  opposition 
to  the  Apocaljrpse.  He  is  arguing  vehemently  against  the  innovations 
of  Marcion,  who  mutilated  the  Grospel  of  Luke.  He  lays  down  the  po- 
sition, that,  as  to  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  what  is  most  ancient 
is  true  and  genuine,  and  only  that  He  appeals  to  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles,  as  sanctioned  by  Pder  and  PauL  He  then  says :  Habemus 
et  Johannis  alumnas  ecdesias.  Nam,  n  Apocalyprin  ejus  Marcion  re^ 
sputt,  ordo  tamen  episcoporum  ad  originem  recensus,  in  Johannem  star 
bit  autorem;  Cont  Marc.  lY.  5.  Liicke  (p.  301)  thinks  that  the  last 
clause  here  refers  only  to  John  as  the  founder  of  the  alumncu  ecdesias^ 
i.  e.  of  the  seven  Asiatic  churches ;  and  he  taxes  Schott  with  error,  be- 
cause he  looks  upon  TertuUian  as  h^re  claiming  ancient  tradition  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Apocalypse.  But  Liicke  himself  must,  after  all,  be  in  the 
wrong  here.  TertuUian,  in  the  whole  preceding  context,  is  defending 
the  antiquity  of  the  sacred  books.  When  he  mentions  Marcion's  re- 
jection of  the  Apocalypse,  he  at  once  vindicates  the  antiquity  of  this,  by 
appealing  to  John,  the  author  of  it,  as  the  first  bishop  of  the  seven 
Asiatic  churches.  He  then  goes  on,  in  the  same  way,  to  show  that  the 
canonical  Gospel  of  Luke  is  genuine,  because  aU  the  churches  had  re- 
ceived it  from  the  beginning.  I  cannot,  therefore,  have  a  doubt  that 
LiJcke  has  here  mistaken  the  meaning  of  TertuUian.  The  passage, 
moreover,  in  the  connection  in  which  it  stands,  is  one  of  the  most  direct 
and  forcible  among  aU  the  ancient  testimonies,  with  respect  to  the  his- 
torical evidence  by  which  the  authorship  of  the  apostle  John  is  sup- 
ported. 

Of  the  donki  of  Marcion,  TertuBiaii  says  not  another  word.    Of 
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course  he  looked  upon  them  as  m8^;iii£k»xity  and  trnwortEy  of  farther 
notice.  Had  there  been  doubts  that  were  spreading,  and  patronized, 
and  thus  dangerous  to  the  church  or  to  a  part  of  the  ScriptureSy  Ter- 
tullian  is  the  last  man  who  would  have  kept  silence. 

(1)  Opposition  to  the  Apocalypse  bj  the  Alogi. 

But  there  were  some  doubts  about  the  Apocaljpse  in  Tertallian's 
day,  that  arose  from  another  quarter.  Thej  took  their  rise,  as  we  shall 
see  in  the  sequel,  from  opposition  to  Montanism. 

Not  long  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  Montanus,  an  ob-- 
scure  but  zealous  and  enthusiastic  man,  and  possessed  in  a  more  than 
ordinary  degree,  as  it  wotdd  seem,  of  the  talent  of  popular  persuasion, 
made  his  development  at  Pepuza,  a  town  of  Phrygia.  He  made  pre- 
tences to  prophetic  ecstasy,  and  dedaried  that  he  was  the  Comforter  or 
Paraclete,  whom  Christ  had  promised  to  guide  and  further  instruct  his 
disciples.  He  seems  to  have  regarded  the  Paraclete  as  some  individual 
person  or  man,  on  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  would  shower  down  his  gifts 
in  an  extraordinary  manner.  The  leading  and  peculiar  doctrines  of  his 
system  were,  the  personal  and  millennial  reign  of  Christ  on  earth ;  rigor- 
ous ascetidsm  as  to  fasts,  celibacy,  contempt  of  the  world,  eUv ;  and 
perpetual  exclusion  from  the  church  of  ail  who  were  guilty  of  inconti- 
nence, murder,  and  idolatry.  By  his  zeal  and  activity,  and  probably, 
moreover,  by  a  good  degree  of  eloquence^  he  soon  won  ov^  a  consider- 
able party  in  Asia  Minor.  The  only  distinguished  man  that  we  know 
of,  who  joined  this  party,  was  Tertullian.  He  wrote  a  book  in  their 
defence ;  which  is  lost  The  sect,  however,  must  have  been  considera- 
ble ;  for  so  late  as  A.  D.  530  and  532,  we  find  laws  of  Justinian  passed 
agamst  them.  Cod.  I.  tit  Y.  1. 18 — ^21. 

At  Thyatira,  the  Montanists  met  with  great  success.  Only  a  small 
party  remained,  who  were  opposed  to  them.  By  degrees,  as  the  con- 
test grew  warm,  this  minority  separated  themselves  from  the  Monta- 
nists, and  went  all  lengths  in  opposition  to  them.  At  the  same  time, 
the  churches  in  general  became  so  adverse  to  the  presumptuous  daims 
and  extravagances  of  Montanus,  that  he  and  his  party  were  excluded 
from  their  communion.  TertuUian  complains  vehemently,  that  the 
bishop  of  Rome  had  been  persuaded  by  Praxeas  to  withdraw  all  favour 
from  them ;  Cont  Prax.  c  1.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  it  was 
not  on  the  ground  of  their  denying  any  of  the  usual  doctrines  of  the 
church,  that  the  Montanists  were  excommunicated,  but  on  the  ground  of 
their  extravagances  and  their  presumptuous  claims. 

The  dispute  at  Thyatira  did  not  stop  even  here.  Not  content  with 
opposing  the  Montanists  by  arguing  from  the  usual  Scriptures,  the  ad- 
verse x>arty  went  on  to  deny  the  canonical  authority  and  genuineness  of 
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the  Gospel  bf  John  and  of  tibe  Apocalypse.  Montanus  supported  his 
claim  to  be  the  Paraclete  hj  ihe  first  of  these  books,  and  his  doctrine 
of  the  Millennium  by  the  second.  His  adversaries  took  the  shortest 
way  to  rebut  his  views,  viz.  that  of  rejecting  the  books  of  Scripture  to 
which  his  appeals  were  principally  made. 

The  fact  that  they  did  reject  these  books,  is  testified  by  Philastrius 
(Haeres.  60),  Epiphanius  (Haeres.  51  and  54),  Johan.  Damascenus 
(Haere&  51),  and  Augustine  (Haeres.  30).  In  consequence  of  this  de- 
nial, Epiphanius,  in  his  account  of  them,  gives  them  the  name  of  ^Xoyoij 
Alogi.  The  party  does  not  seem  to  have  had  even  a  separate  name,  be- 
fore his  day,  (fl.  375) ;  nor  does  it  i^pear  to  have  ever  been  considerable 
enough  to  attract  much  notice.  Eusebius,  so  watchful  to  point  out  here- 
sies or  commotions  in  the  church,  says  not  one  word  of  them ;  and  the 
authors  above  named,  (almost  200  years  after  the  rise  of  the  Alogi), 
have  given  but  a  very  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  account  of  them.  It 
seems  almost  certain,  that  if  they  had  ever  spread  themselves  much  be- 
yond Thyatara  and  its  near  neighbourhood,  that  Eusebius  must  have 
known  and  noticed  them,  as  he  has  done  other  sects.  Nor  could  they 
have  lasted  long  as  a  party ;  for  this  would  have  surely  brought  them 
into  more  notice.  No  person  is  even  named  as  the  leader  of  this  sect ; 
and  it  seems  dear,  f«om  all  these  circumstances,  that  it  never  could  have 
been  anything  more  than  a  mere  temporary  party,  occasioned  by  the 
dispute  with  the  Montanists  at  Thyatira. 

It  is  necessary  to  bring  before  our  minds  the  facts  that  have  just  been 
related,  in  order  to  form  a  proper  judgment  respecting  the  rejection  of 
the  Apocalypse  by  the  Alogi.  Philastrius  and  Epiphanius,  tbe  two 
original  sources  from  which  everything  is  derived  that  respects  the  Alo- 
gi, have  neither  of  them  given  any  reasons  or  grounds  of  a  historical  or 
critical  nature,  why  they  rejected  the  Gospel  and  Apocalypse  of  John. 
In  the  absence  historically  of  all  reasons  of  this  kind,  we  are  left  merely 
to  form  an  opinion  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to 
satisfy  our  minds,  in  regard  to  this.  The  dispute  ran  high,  and  both 
parties  were  violent  and  embittered.  The  Montanists  leaned  upon  the 
two  books  of  John.  Not  able,  probably,  to  meet  their  antagonists  on 
exegetical  ground  and  refute  them,  the  Alogi,  tacitly  yielding  to  the  ex- 
egesis of  the  Montanists,  drew  the  conclusion  that  the  books  which  con- 
tained such  sentiments  could  not  be  divine,  smd  of  course  oould  not  be 
composed  by  an  i^>ostle.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  this.  How  of- 
ten has  the  same  thing  happened  in  other  ages  and  in  difibrent  places  I 
The  leading  Reformer  had  a  warm  dispute  with  the  Bomanists  on  the 
subject  o£  jtuttficcUion  hy  faith  alone.  They  appealed  with  all  confi- 
dence to  the  epistle  of  James,  as  deciding  against  him.  He,  unable  to 
overthrow  tbeir  ez^eaisy  r^ected  the  book  itself,  and  called  it,  in  the 
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way  of  contempt,  epittola  sirmmnea*  Yet  he  admittod  New  Testaaenl 
books  into  his  Canon,  which  have  less  historical  evidence  in  their  favoor 
thiin  this.  Many  a  book,  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  Old  also, 
has  been  ejected  from  the  canon,  or  denied  a  f^aoe  there,  by  individnals, 
or  by  parties,  to  whose  sentiments  it  appeared  to  be  particularly  hostile. 
It  is  the  easiest  way  to  dispose  of  arguments  that  make  against  ns,  by 
such  a  summary  process. 

Inasmuch  now  as  Ensebius  does  not  even  allude  to  the  Alogi,  nor 
either  he  or  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  refer  to  them,  or  to  any  other  sect, 
as  doubting  the  apostolical  origin  of  the  Apocalypse  on  historical  grounds ; 
inasmuch  as  the  nature  of  the  case  explains  the  ground  of  opposition  by 
the  Al<^ ;  and  specially  since  no  teacher  or  literary  man,  so  far  as  we 
know,  ever  appeared  among  the  Alogi,  who  could  adequately  investi* 
gate  matters  of  this  kind ;  it  would  seem  that  the  oppoeitioa  of  the  Alo- 
gi to  the  Apocalypse  cannot  be  regarded  as  having  any  weight  in  the 
scale  of  criticism.  Dionysius,  in  alluding  probably  to  the  Alogi  (in 
Euseb.  Hist  Ecc  VII.  25),  states  merely  that  they  complained  of  Um 
Apocalypse  as  being  dark,  enigmatical,  unintelligiUe,  and  unreasonable. 
But  all  these  are  mere  subjective  reasons,  and  belong  to  their  understand*- 
ing  and  judgment,  rather  than  to  the  book  itself.  Epiphanius  alludes 
to  similar  reasons ;  some  of  which  he  assays  to  refute.  No  (me  can 
doubt,  who  knows  the  opposition  of  Dionysius  to  the  Apocaljrpee,  that 
he  would  have  proffered  kUtorieai  reasons  ior  the  doubts  of  the  Alo^, 
in  case  he  had  found  them  in  his  day.  But  inaunuch  as  he  does  not, 
we  must  believe  that  he  did  not  find  them* 

Candour  seems  to  d^nand,  then,  that  we  shoiikl  subseribe  to  what 
Lucke  says,  at  the  ck>se  of  his  examination  of  this  mattor :  ^  !k  is  dear 
as  the  light,  that  the  Alogi  rejected  the  Apocalypse,  not  on  any  historical 
ground  • . .  but  only  and  simply  because  of  their  exegetieal  ignoraaoe  of 
it,  and  from  lack  of  being  well  informed  in  matters  pertaining  to  polem* 
ical  theology  f  p.  306.  And  inasmuch  as  they  attributed  John's  works 
to  CerifUkuSj  we  may  well  say,  with  Liieke,  '^  With  better  exegetieal 
information,  and  some  taste  for  poetry,  they  would  not  have  interpreted 
the  Apocalypse  in  so  literal  and  lifeless  a  manner  as  to  find  it  destitute 
of  meaning ;  stall  less  would  they  have  foimd  in  it  the  Chiliasm  of  Ce« 
rinihus,  which  even  the  most  superficial  perusal  can  hardly  find  there- 
in ;''  p.  306.  It  is  indeed  very  evident,  that  party  spirit  and  the  heat  of 
contest  led  them  on,  and  that  they  were  guided  neither  by  taste,  nor 
learning,  nor  sound  judgment  Otherwise,  how  could  they  have  rejected 
the  Gospel  of  John,  as  well  as  the  Apocalypse  ?  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  this  was  on  the  ground  of  any  historical  evidence  against  it  Theur 
judgment,  in  the  one  case,  had  its  basis  on  the  same  ground  as  in  the 
other,  viz.,  their  party  feelings.    It  is  plain,  that  the  Montanists  must 
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hmye  held  both  books  to  be  the  work  of  the  iq[)ostle  John,  and  as  sudi 
have  appealed  to  them ;  otherwise  thej  would  not  have  been  disclaimed 
by  the  Ak>gi  as  his.  And  this  is  another  evidence,  what  the  views  of 
the  church  in  g^ieral  were,  at  that  period,  in  respect  to  these  books ;  £cac 
the  Montanists  were  not  accused  of  any  departures  from  the  common 
faith,  in  regaiid  to  matters  of  this  kind. 

(2)  Rejection  of  the  Apocalypse  by  Cains,  a  Presbyter  at  Rome. 

Three  several  times  Eusebius  makes  mention  of  this  individuaL  In^ 
Ecc  Hist  IL  25,  he  introduces  him  as  living  at  the  time  of  Zephyrinus 
bishop  of  Rome,  (i.  e.  at  the  commencement  of  Cent.  UL),  and  as  hav- 
ing written  a  book  against  Froclus,  an  advocate  of  the  Montanists,  and 
given  some  testimony  about  the  burying-place  of  Peter  and  Paul  On 
this  occasion  he  calls  him  ixxJieaicLatixog  d»^Q ;  which  shows  that  he 
belonged  to  the  church  catholic,  and  was  in  good  standing  there.  In  YL 
20.  he  mentions  him  again  as  the  author  of  a  didXoyog  against  Frodusy 
in  which  he  inveighs  against  the  authors  of  new  [fictitious j  Scriptures^ 
and  reckons  only  thirteen  epistles  of  FauL  On  this  occasion,  Eusebius 
calls  him  Xoyioitatog^  most  eloquent ;  and  he  intimates,  that  he  (Eusebi- 
us) himself  had  read  his  Dialogtie,  ^lOe  de  eIq  ^fidg  . .  .  diaJiofogf  etc 
The  third  passage,  (which  is  put  in  the  Icut  place  here  because  of  its 
present  importance),  is  in  UL  28.  Eusebius  had  been  speaking  of  the 
Ebionites,  and  now  goes  on  to  notice  the  heresy  of  Cerinthus.  Among 
other  things,  he  relates  what  Caius  says  of  him,  in  the  Dialogue  against 
the  Montanist  Froclus,  already  mentioned  above ;  whiQh  is  as  follows : 
Ttwia  n^i  avrov  ygaq^  \  lAXla  xcu  K^Qiv&og,  o,  di  dTtoxalMXpitop 
tig  vao  djioctokov  ftsydXw  yeyQct/ifMPmy,  tttQaXoyiag  yfuv  ds  di  dyyi- 
hay  avT^  diduyiiivas  'kpev^oiuvog  inuaiyhi^  Xiyiov  -  Mszd  riiP  wdata-' 
cw  insiyeiop  ehai  to  §ctciksto»  tw  Xquttov,  xou  ndXip  im&vfua4g  }uu 
^doveug  h  ^leQwaaX^fi  ti^  cof^a  nohtevofuwt^p  dovk&ietnf,  Kcu  ixd'Qog 
inaQ%ia¥  zap;  yQa<pcug  tov  ^sov  OQi^fAWf  ;|^iX40f^asrMtf  ip  yofui^  ioQir^ 
^skoip  nXap^  Ityu  yiv%a^m*  That  is :  <  He  [Caius]  writes  thus  re- 
specting him :  Moreover  Cerinthus,  also,  by  revelations  as  if  written  by 
a  great  apostle,  in  a  lying  manner  introduces  to  us  narrations  of  wonder- 
ful things  as  shown  to  him  by  angels,  saying,  that  after  the  resorreotioa 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  will  be  earthly,  and  that  the  flesh,  liyiog  in  Jerur 
aalem,  will  again  serve  lusts  and  pleasiures.  And  being  an  enemy  to  the 
divine  Seriptures,  and  wishing  to  mislead,  he  says  that  a  thousand  yean 
will  be  spent  in  weddiAg  feasts*' 

This  is  the  celebrated  passage  on  which  so  mnch  has  beea  said  and 
written  during  the  last  seventy-five  years.  To  canvass  aU  that  has  been 
aaid,  woidd  be  woariaome  and  to  little  puipoae.    Lei  «a  aee  what  are 
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theyocto  in  regard  to  this  passage,  tbe  writer  of  it,  and  the  design  tlwt 
he  must  have  had  in  view. 

We  have  seen,  that  the  Dialogue  of  Caius  was  in  the  hands  of  Ease- 
bins,  and  that  he  has  quoted  from  it  The  design  of  it  is  explicitlj 
stated  also.  Caius  is  writing  in  opposition  to  Phxdus,  a  strenuous  ad* 
Tocate  of  Montanism.  That  the  Montanists  appealed,  in  regard  to  their 
millennial  views,  to  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
The  dispute  between  them  and  the  Alogi,  is  ample  proof  of  this.  It 
was  for  this  reason,  that  the  Alogi  denied  the  genuineness  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse.  Thej  also  attributed  the  book  to  Cerinthus ;  as  they  did  also 
tJie  Qospel  of  John.  Caius,  so  far  as  the  Millennium  is  concerned,  is 
acting  the  same  part  as  the  Alogi.  Was  there,  then,  an  Apocalypse 
forged  by  Cerinthus,  which  was  extant  in  that  day,  and  to  which  Caius 
here  adverts  ?  Or  was  the  Apocalypse  of  John  inierpolated  by  Cerin- 
thus, and  rejected  with  scorn  by  Caius  ?  Or  did  Caius  reject  the  Apoca- 
lypse itself  of  John,  as  appealed  to  by  his  opponent  ? 

Each  of  these  positions  has  been  assumed  and  defended,  by  writers 
of  no  small  ability.  For  each  more  or  less  may  be  said,  witli  some 
plausibility.  But  ss  facts  are,  there  seems  to  me  but  one  conclusion 
which  will  abide  a  critical  triaL  Caius,  as  it  would  seem,  intends  to 
put  down  the  authority  appealed  to  by  the  Montanists.  And  what  was 
this  ?  Most  probably,  not  any  fictitious  work  of  Cerinthus,  nor  any 
work  of  John  interpolated  by  him.  There  is  not  a  word  in  Euselnas  or 
in  any  other  ancient  writer,  not  in  Irenaeus  or  in  Epiphanius,  about 
such  a  work  of  Cerinthus ;  much  less  about  the  reliance  of  tbe  Monta- 
nists on  such  a  work,  unless  what  ihe  Alogi  have  said,  and  Caius,  and 
Dionysius  (of  whom  in  the  sequel),  is  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of  it 
Tertullian,  a  Montanist,  makes  no  appeals  of  such  a  nature ;  nor  could 
he,  in  consistence  with  his  well  known  views  about  Scripture.  If  now 
we  suppose  that  the  Apocalypse  of  Jdbn  was  the  book  appealed  to  by 
Proclus,  then  the  declarations  of  Caius,  if  correct,  would  cut  the  narve 
of  Produs'  argument ;  for  the  tenor  of  Caius'  argument  for  such  a  pur- 
pose would  be  this :  *  Your  opinion  is  supported  only  by  a  book  which 
sprung  from  a  heretic,  and  therefore  weighs  nothing.'  But  on  the  sup« 
position  that  the  Montanists  fq>pealed  merely  to  a  well  known  fictitious 
.i^^KKslypse,  why  did  Caius  introduce  the  case  of  Cerinthus  ?  It  might 
be  said,  indeed,  that  it  was  in  the  way  of  illustration ;  i.  e.  it  was  as 
much  as  to  say :  You  are  <ioing  just  what  Cerinthus  did,  vis.  appealing 
to  false  Revelations.  Nor  can  the  appositeness  of  this  reply  be  denied, 
in  case  the  Apocalypse  in  question  was  fictitious.  Yet  the  similarity  of 
Caius'  arguing  to  that  of  the  Alogi,  as  before  exhibited,  seems  to  be  so 
obvious,  that  one  is  naturally  incEned  to  believe,  that  he  must  have  had 
Urn  same  Apocalypse  in  view ;  and  more  espedidiy  as  he  lived  at  tbe 
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Sftme  time  wkh  the  Alogi.  How  eotild  Proclus,  wlio  appealed  to  tbe 
Apocalypee  of  Jokoj  have  been  confuted  bj  Cains,  in  case  Cains  did 
not  mean  to  say,  that  the  ApocalTpse  to  which  his  opponent  appealed 
was  fictitions,  bnt  merely  that  Cerinthns  composed  a  certain  fictitioas 
Apocalypfle,  which  had  no  direct  relation  to  the  {^resent  one  ?  This 
question  seems  to  me,  in  connection  with  the  fieiets  bef(H*e  stated,  well 
nigh  to  settle  the  controrersj  about  the  meaning  of  Cains.  Must  he 
not  have  meant,  that  the  book  to  which  Proclus  i^pealed  was  composed 
by  Cerinthusy  and  therefore  unworthy  of  credit  ?  But  Produs  surely 
appealed  to  an  Apocalypse,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  work  ofJokn* 
Must  it  not  be  this  work,  then,  of  which  Caius  affinned,  that  it  was  com- 
posed by  Cerinthus  ?  This  seems)  at  least,  to  be  the  more  probable 
state  of  the  case.  Yet  there  are  some  grounds  df  doubt ;  and  these 
must  be  stated. 

(1)  The  simple  reading  of  the  passage  in  Ensebins,  as  produced 
above,  makes  naturally  the  impression,  that  Caaus  accuses  Cerinthus  <^ 
forging  a  book  of  revelations,  which  set  forth  his  extravagant  and  sen- 
sual notions  respecting  the  Millennium ;  and  that,  in  order  to  gain  cr&- 
dit)  he  affixed  to  this  production  ike  name  of  a  great  apostle,  i.  e.  of 
John,  who  most  probably  must  be  meant  Were  it  not  for  the  circum<- 
Btances  and  the  object  of  the  dispute  with  Produs,  whidb  seem  to  de- 
mand the  understanding  of  the  authority  to  which  the  latter  appeals ; 
and  were  it  not  that  no  writer  of  antiquity,  if  we  make  the  exception 
above  noted,  has  hinted  at  such  a  fictitious  or  interpolated  work  of 
Cerinthus ;  we  should  at  once  give  to  the  passage  such  an  interpretar 
tion»     But  these  considerations  stand  in  the  way  of  so  doing. 

(2)  The  title  itsdf  as  given  by  Caius,-^^oxaili;V;£rv  plural,  not 
anoxdktnpig — ^would  seem  to  indicate  a  work  different  from  that  of  John. 
£usebius  always  refers  to  the  Apocalypse  by  the  noun  singular,  Anonor 
Xinf>tg ;  and  this  seems  to  strengthen  the  consideration.  But  if  we  re- 
gard the  iaiintalixpets  of  Caius  as  referring  to  the  contents  of  the  Apocar 
lypse,  which  consist  <^  many  visions  or  revelations,  and  not  to  the  title, 
this  difficulty  seems  to  vanish.  Indeed,  Eusebius  has  quoted  a  passage 
from  IMonysius  of  Alexandria,  in  which  the  Apocalypse  is  spoken  of  in 
such  a  way,  and  by  the  use  of  the  plural  anoHoUfxp^ig*  It  runs  thus : 
<*  [The  author]  calls  himself  our  brother  and  companion,  and  a  witness 
of  Jesus,  and  blessed  «ffi  r$  #e^  xuu  axog  t^v  dnonaXv^lfsm-Pftm 
account  of  the  seeing  and  hearing  of  the  rwdationM."  In  a  like  way 
Caius  may  have  vi^  inonaXv^ets^  in  the  passage  under  oonsiderar* 
tion. 

(3)  <The  ChiHasm  which  Caius  attributes  to  the  BeveUUioDS  in 
question,  is  entirely  diverse  from  that  which  John  has  really  taught 
Must  not  the  bo(^  then,  have  been  diverse  tem  that  of  John?'    Cer- 
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teinl/y  I  repijy  in  cne  we  nMqr  nppofle  Ikat  Guns  ^isre  ifc  a  £ur 
enlightened  exej^esis.  Bat  what  10  the  groiuid  for  soppoaDg  that  he 
did  ?  Did  not  the  Akigi  interpret  the  ApocalTpee  in  the  like  fleaattoas 
BMOBer?  Did  not  even  Dionjans  the  anme?  Had  not  EoaebiiM  mia- 
girings  about  the  Apocalypse,  on  a  like  gnnind?  Did  not  JoBtiB,  Ira- 
naenSy  TertaUian,  I^ctantiaay  jea  att  the  earij  Christian  fathers  who 
were  IGDenarianfl  in  the  grmaer  sense,  inlecpret  in  the  like  waj? 
Nothing  is  plainer,  than  that  the  fisthers  transfored  to  the  nuttennial  pe- 
riod manj  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  others  req)ecting  it,  in  a  kind 
of  ^tifa^  manner.  ETefywbere  we  find  traces  of  this.  Can  it  be  any 
matter  of  surprise,  then,  that  Cains  does  the  like?  In  fact  we  are  no^ 
as  I  apprehend,  to  regard  the  ^oes  pot  npon  the  Apocalypse  in  this 
case  by  Cains,  as  the  result  of  echet  inTest%ation  on  his  own  pari.  He 
takes  the  exegesis  of  Prodos,  which  was  doubtless  grossly  material  or 
sensnous,  and  charges  it  upon  the  Imn^  to  which  Produs  appealed.  In 
such  cireamstances,  it  matters  little  what  the  book  actnaliy  means  in 
the  view  of  an  enlightened  and  dispassionate  interpreter;  it  is  enough  for 
Guns,  that  he  takes  his  opponent  at  his  wcnrd,  and  so  rejects  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  book.  At  that  time,  who  had  led  the  way  to  a  more  $ohet 
interpretatioa  ? 

(4)  Theodoret  (Fab.  Haeret  IL  3)  speaks  in  saeh  a  way  of  Cerin- 
thus,  as  seems  to  imjdy,  that  he  had  forged  an  i^fKxaJypse  for  the  pro- 
motion of  his  own  designs.  His  words  run  thus :  K^r^os  xai  iciroxa- 
Xiifftig  tifit/f  mg  avtog  ^  taa dfi epog  inXaaaitaj  nuu  ixukip  ««- 

iaiad^aiy  etc ;  L  e.  ^  Cerinthns  forged  certain  revelations,  a»if  he  kim^ 
$elf  had  $een  them^  and  added  descriptions  of  certain  terrible  things  (lit. 
doctrines  of  certain  UireateningB),  and  declares  that  the  kingdom  of  the 
Lord  will  be  established  on  earth,'  etc.  The  sequel,  in  Theodc»et, 
merely  repeats,  with  some  variations,  what  is  contained  in  the  passage 
of  Caius  about  the  MiUennium,  as  quoted  above  frcHn  Eusebius.  If 
now  it  could  be  ascertained,  that  Theodoret  had  himself  seen  the  ^ftona^ 
U^stf  of  Ca^inthus,  this  passage  would  settle  the  question,  that  there 
was  a  book  of  that  name  forged  by  Cerinthus ;  for,  as  we  see;,  Theodo- 
ret speaks  of  the  Revelations  as  being  seen  by  Cerinthus  himself.  So 
much  is  clear,  vis.  that  Theod<»et  understood  Cuius  as  speaking  to  this 
pcirpoae.  The  mistake,  if  there  is  one,  seems  to  be  made  in  regard  to 
the  dause  avt^  dtduyfurc^t  in  the  passage  from  Cuius.  As  it  now 
stands,  ait^  refers  to  tlie  greai  apottU;  but  if  Theodoret  read  ovr^, 
then  it  would  refer  to  Cerinthus.  Hence,  probably^  his  dg  avrog  'd'ett- 
adf4epo9f  referring  to  Cerinthus.  Nor  is  it  dear  what  the  daathiv  mn»p 
dtdaanaXiag  ovptdiptB  means.  Does  it  refer  to  the  threatenings  at  the 
end  of  the  Apocalypse;  or  to  ihe  temble  threatening  in  the  body  of 
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tbe  wodk,  (omitted  in  Cakas^  descripticm  as  quoted  by  Ensebias) ;  or  to 
anotlier  book,  fall  of  thne^ts,  oomposed  by  Gerinthas  ?  We  have  no 
means  of  deciding  positively.  Yet  the  whole  of  Theodoret's  descrip- 
tion is  such,  as  to  make  the  impression  distinctly  on  my  mind,  that  he 
merely  copies  from  Eosebius,  with  some  comments  and  variations  of  his 
own.  What  Eusebius  or  Cains  has  left  uncertain,  he  represents  as 
eertain,  viz.  that  Cerinthus  himself  saw,  or  represents  himself  as  seeing, 
the  revelations  in  his  Ixx^.  Eusebius  leaves  this  dubious,  very  possi* 
bly  because  he  doubted  himself  what  Cnius  meant  to  say  respecting  it^ 
Had  the  former  ever  seen  such  a  foi^^  book  of  Cerinthus,  or  heard  of 
it  in  a  credible  way,  how  could  he  have  failed  to  give  us  some  hint  of 
it?  Caius'  book  had  come  down  to  him ;  but  not  a  word  of  the  work 
of  Cerinthus. 

On  the  whole,  after  all  that  has  been  done  to  make  this  matter  clear, 
some  doubt  must  rest  upon  it  The  ground  of  aU  the  doubt  is  the 
want  of  expUeitnen  in  the  statements  of  Caius  and  Eusebius.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  case  which  renders  absurd  the  position,  that  Caius  meant 
to  refer  to  a  supposititious  work  of  Cerinthus  himself.  It  may  be,  that 
Caius  means  simply  to  compare  the  d<Hng8  and  opinions  of  Cerinthus 
with  those  of  Proclus.  But  when  he  speaks  of  terQoXojuig  ^fiip  .  .  • 
ypwdiii&fos  inHoaytiy  who  can  be  meant  by  ^fur  but  the  church  catho- 
lic ?  And  how  could  Cerinthus'  work  be  spoken  of  as  introduced  to 
the  church  catholic?  Liicke  thinks  this  to  be  a  decisive  circumstance 
in  regard  to  the  work  spoken  of,  and  that  it  can  refer  only  to  the  Apoo* 
alypse  of  John.  But  this  is  giving  more  emphasis  to  i/fiir  . .  •  inuctiyu 
than  necessarily  belongs  to  them.  The  attempt  to  introduce,  the  effoii 
to  introduce,  the  design  to  palm,  the  forged  work  upon  the  church  catho* 
lie,  might  be,  and  naturally  would  be,  described  in  the  same  way. 

We  have  no  alternative,  then,  but  to  leave  this  matter  in  some  uncei^ 
tainty.  If  zeal  or  effort  could  have  fully  settled  it,  it  had  long  ago  been 
settled.  But  there  is,  as  has  been  said,  a  want  of  explidtness  in  the 
sources  to  which  we  must  appeal,  that  fori)id8  us  to  assume  a  confident 
position.  My  own  mind  preponderates  in  favour  of  the  view,  that  Cftiutf 
aims  at  that  Apocalypse  to  which  Proclus  appeals  for  confirmaiion  of 
his  views ;  and,  consequently,  that  he  means  to  take  away  the  support 
of  Proclus,  by  showing  that  his  authority  is  supposititious. 

Why  Ckrintkw  is  hit  upon  as  the  author  of  the  forged  book,  is  il 
question  that  we  cannot  with  certainty  answer ;  but  the  principal  reason 
seems  to  be,  that  C^nthus  was  not  only  a  Millenarian,  but  probably 
the  leading  author  or  defender  of  very  early  Chiliasra,  i.  e.  of  the  Chi- 
Ifasm  which  was  of  the  grosser  and  sensual  kind.  Moreover  Cerinthus 
was  a  heretic,  a  man  of  some  talent,  and  the  author  of  many  new  and 
strange  opinions.    There  was,  as  it  would  seem,  no  general  tradition 
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among  the  aaeieni  dmrdies,  tlHt  Cerinthaa  wrote  aa  Apooiljpae. 
Cains  most  probaU j,  then,  nrast  have  argaed  hy  drawing  oondnaoiia 
from  the  rimilarity  of  Cerinthos*  mfllenariaa  opimons  and  those  of  Fio- 
das. 

On  the  other  hand ;  had  Caing  known  and  stodied  the  ofHniooB  of 
Cerinthnsy  ag  thej  have  oome  down  to  a%  he  could  never  have  thonglit 
of  him  as  the  author  of  the  Apocalypee ;  so  exoeedingi j  diverse  are  the 
views  of  this  book,  in  man  j  respects,  from  those  of  the  hereiat  in  qnes- 
tion.  For  example ;  that  the  world  was  created  by  an  Aeon ;  thai  this 
Aeon  was  the  God  of  the  Jews,  and  not  the  snpreme  God ;  that  Jesos 
was  merelj  a  natural  man,  with  whom  the  Logos  was  united  at  b^itism, 
but  forsook  at  his  crucifixion ;  that  the  laws  of  Moses  mast  be  observed 
by  Christians,  etc ;  are  things  wholly  incompatible  with  the  Apocalypse. 
Had  Cains  known  of  these  opinions,  (and  why  should  he  not  ?),  bow 
could  he  attribute  the  Revelation  of  John  to  Cerinthos  ?  In  fact,  the 
more  we  examine  the  judgment  of  Caius  in  this  matter,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  be  aims  at  the  Apocalypse  of  J<^,  the  less  respect  must  we 
feel  for  his  critical  opinion  and  for  his  exegesis. 

And  now,  how  much  can  be  made  of  Cains'  assertions,  supposing,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  they  are  aimed  at  the  Apocalypse  of  John? 
Little,  or  nothing,  most  certainly.  For  what  is  the  ground  of  them  ? 
Merely  and  only  his  antipathy  to  Chiliasm.  John  could  not  have  writ- 
ten a  book,  which  teaches  carnal  Chiliasm ;  and  therefore  Cerinthus, 
who  taught  such  a  doctrine,  must  have  written  it.  Such  seems  to  be  the 
Ic^c  that  he  empk>ys.  His  own  subjective  theological  views  and  jud^ 
meat  are  plainly  the  basis  of  his  o[anion.  There  is  no  appeal  to  testi- 
mony, tradition,  or  the  opinions  of  the  chordies.  Most  plainly,  there- 
fore, he  argues  in  the  same  way  as  the  Alogi ;  although  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  he  extended  his  ccmdusions  to  the  Ootpel  of  John,  as  they 
did^  The  result,  then,  is  hardly  worth  the  labour  necessary  to  obtain  it. 
It  can  make  noUiing  against  the  Apocalypse,  at  all  events.  A  jud^ 
ment  made  up  in  such  a  way^  and  for  such  a  reason,  has  very  little 
claim  to  our  respect  or  consideration.  The  fact,  that  he  palms  a  car- 
nal Ifillennium  upon  the  Apocalypse,  is  enough  to  show  how  little  he 
underBtood  the  book,  and  indeed  how  little  he  had  studied  it  Had  not 
so  much  been  made  of  his  testimony,  as  a  witness  against  the  Apoca- 
lypse, it  would  be  but  a  waste  of  words  to  discuss  it  at  so  great  length. 

(3)  Testimony  of  Dionysius  of  Alexan<i9ia. 

In  many  respects  Dionysius  was  a  distinguished  man,  and  he  appeanft 
to  have  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  among,  his  contemporaries.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Origen,  and  outlived  him  only  eleven  years.     He  became 
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Msfaop  of  Alexandria  in  248,  and  died  in  265.  A  number  of  his  works 
are  still  extant ;  but  many  have  perished.  Fragments,  however,  of 
most  of  his  lost  works  are  scattered  through  the  volumes  of  the  later 
Fathers ;  and  a  long  extract  is  preserved  in  Eusebins,  from  a  work  of 
his,  in  two  books,  entitled  neqi  inayytXimvy  which  has  relation  to  the 
subject  before  us. 

The  occasion  of  this  last  named  work  must  be  brieflj  stated.  Nepos, 
an  Egyptitn  bishop  in  the  district  of  Arsinoe,  a  man  apparently  of  ar- 
dent pietj  and  considerable  talent,  but  somewhat  enthusiastic,  became  a 
strenuous  advocate  of  the  Uteral  Millennium,  i.  e.  of  the  earthly  reign 
and  kingdom  of  Christ  Origen,  so  distinguished  for  his  critical  know- 
ledge of  the  Scriptures,  had  before  this  avowed  his  belief  in  the  spirit' 
udl  sense  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  consequently  had  found  no  difficulty 
in  the  supposition  that  John  wrote  the  book.  But  Nepos  rejected  this 
mode  of  interpretation ;  and  in  a  woric  entitled  Qjeyjipg  dlkr^yoQKftci9 
(confutation  of  the  allegorists),  he  maintained  with  great  warmth  the 
literal  reign  of  Christ  on  earth.  It  would  seem,  from  what  £usebius 
says  of  Nepos'  work,  that  his  views  approached  very  near  to  those  of 
the  Montanists,  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  this  reign,  1.  e.  that  they 
were  inclined  toward  sensual  gratifications  too  much  to  satisfy  the  more 
enlightened  and  spiritual  minded. 

Nepos  raised  up  a  large  party  in  his  favour,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
his  residence.  After  his  death,  Coracion,  his  follower,  kept  up  the  ex- 
citement, and  even  increased  it ;  so  that  a  number  of  churches  with- 
drew themselves  from  connection  with  the  mother-church  at  Alexan- 
dria. Dionysius  (about  255)  proposed  a  conference  for  the  purpose  of 
mutual  explanation  and  argument  It  was  accepted ;  and  this  distin- 
guished man,  by  his  ability  and  good  temper,  succeeded  in  satisfying 
Coracion  and  his  friends  that  they  were  in  an  error.  Thus  the  matter 
ended.  But  Dionysius,  in  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  like 
strife,  soon  after  wrote  a  work  in  two  books,  entitled,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned^ 7t$Qi  iftayytXmv.  In  the  first  book  he  contends  against  the  opin- 
ion of  Nepos ;  in  the  second,  he  gives  his  own  views  of  the'  A|K>cfdypse« 
From  these,  as  exhibited  by  Eusebius  (in  Eoc  Hist  YJJL  24.  25)^  I 
■hall  now  make  some  extracts. 

After  preparing  the  way  for  the  expression  of  his  own  views,  by 
speaking  in  a  kind  and  brotherly  manner  of  Nepos  and  his  adher- 
ents, and  after  giving  some  reasons  why  he  deems  it  important  to  un- 
dertake a  refutation  of  his  writings,  particularly  because  some  had  even 
substituted  the  wprk  of  Nepos  in  the  place  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa^ 
inent  Scriptures,  he  appeals,  in  respect  to  the  Apocalypse,  (on  which 
Nepos  and  his  party  wholly  depended,  and  the  credit  of  whichy  it  would 
seem,  Dionysius  therefore  felt  it  to  be  important  to  ihake),  first  of  aUt 
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to  what  some  of  tbe  oneietiiM  tfaouglift  aad  find  in  regaid  to  lliat  book. 
His  appeal  vans  thus : 

^  Some  of  those  belbre  m  hsTe  rejected  and  gaiossyed  tfie  book  en- 
tirelr,  examining  in  detail  chapter  bv  cha(»ter,  and  Bhowing  it  to  be  de^ 
titute  of  knowledge  and  reason.  Hie  rerj  inscriplioii,  thej  aver,  is 
false ;  for  John  is  not  the  anthor.  It  contains,  moreoTer,  no  mwlflrfum  ; 
for  it  is  covered  with  a  strong  and  thidt  veil  of  ignorance-  The  antbor 
of  this  writing,  also,  was  not  onlj  none  of  the  i^wsties,  bat  Ik  ^d  not 
even  iK-long  to  the  saints  or  ecclesiastical  men.  On  the  other  hand, 
CorinthuSf  he  from  whom  the  heresy  was  derived  whidi  is  called  after 
his  name,  gave  to  this  his  own  work  a  name  that  was  veneraUe  [i.  e.  of 
John],  in  order  to  obtain  credit  for  it  For  this  is  the  purport  of  his 
doctrine,  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  will  be  earthly,  that  it  will  eon^si 
altogether  of  those  things  of  which  he,  with  his  animal  and  entirely  car- 
nal appetites,  was  desirons,  and  of  which  he  dreamed,  viz.  of  the  grati- 
fication of  the  appetite,  and  spedally  of  impore  desire,  L  e.  in  meats, 
and  drinks,  and  weddings,  and  (as  means  by  which  sudi  desires  might 
be  more  creditably  gratified)  in  feasts,  and  sacrifices,  and  the  slanghltf 
of  sacred  victims."  VIL  25. 

Such  is  the  statement  of  Dionysios  respecting  the  opinion  of  trng . .  • 
Tcur  ngo  r^fuif.  Who  were  they  ?  He  names  no  one ;  but  stiU  it  seems 
almost  certain  tiiat  he  refers  to  the  Alogi  and  to  Cains.  At  all  events, 
the  opinions  of  the  tireg  which  are  mentioned,  tidly  well  with-the  opin-> 
ions  of  those  jnst  named.  The  millennial  kingdom  of  the  tiwg  is  eardi- 
ly  and  sensual ;  the  Apocalypse  is  obscure  and  unintdligible,  etc ;  just 
what  the  Alogi  and  Cains  affirmed.  Then  again,  it  was  not  John,  bnl 
Cerinthus  who  wrote  die  book ;  the  very  same  thing  that  was  affirmed 
by  them.  If  Dionysins  did  not  mean  by  mBg . .  .  twp  ngo  i}f<m^,  thn 
Alogi  and  Cuus,  he  must  at  least  have  meant  such  as  Perished  the 
same  opinions  which  they  advocated. 

But  what  were  the  objections  of  the  nVsr  to  the  Apocalypse  ?  Mere- 
bf  those  which  we  hove  already  canvassed,  viz.,  such  as  were  urged  by 
the  Alogi  and  Cains,  and  were  merdy  and  wholly  of  a  subf§otwe  nature. 
From  a  false  exegesis  of  the  bod^  they  drew  condnsions  against  its 
'  apostolical  origin,  and  ascribed  it  to  Cerinthus.  Of  course  these  olgee* 
tions  do  not  weigh  a  grain-  <^  sand  in  the  balance  of  just  criticism. 

Bnt  has  Diooysius  no  knowledge  of  more  weighty  oljections-to  tha 
Apocalypse  among  the  andents  P  None.  Most  surely  he  would  have 
produced  them  if  he  had.  Could  he  bnt  have  app^ed  to  andent  tra^ 
dition,  i.  e.  to  historical  testimony,  in  favour  of  his  position,  it  was  im- 
possible that  he  should  have  failed  to  percdve  its  supmcM*  infMHtance 
and  cogency ;  and  of  course  he  would  have  placed  it  in  the  frcmt  (^  all 

arguments*    But  not  a  word  of  ail  this*    He  can  only  fdlege^  that 
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«om«  of  the  uutteiiis  rejected  the  ApocalTpse  beeaiMe  of  its  obecaritj^ 
and  becaose  it  taught  (as  thej  supposed)  an  earthly  and  carnal  Millen- 
mum.  Jtfost  ckarlj,  then,  Dionysius  knew  of  no  kistarical  testimony 
against  the  Apocalypse.  It  could  not  well  have  escaped  an  intelligent 
pnpil  and  friend  of  Origen»  if  there  was  any  such  testimony  at  that  time. 
Of  all  the  men  of  that  day  Qrigen  would  be  the  most  likety  to  know  it ; 
hut  in  all  his  works,  he  has  neyer  even  intimated  that  a  doubt  <^  the 
genuinenefs  of  the  Apocalypse  was  entertained  by  the  cfaarcha^  He 
speaks  of  this  book,  with  the  same  certainty  that  he  does  of  the  Gospd 
of  John*  (See  pp.  323  .seq.  above). 

That  Dionysiug  meant  to  refer  to  iJbeJlogi  and  to  Cfaattf,  is  the  more 
pcobahle  from  the  mode  of  expression,.  Wrs^  . .  •  wv  ngo  iifmp.  This 
indicates,  that  they  belonged  to  the  chuvch  catholic  or  orthodox,  and 
were  not  heretics.  Tipeg . . .  itQo  ^Mf  is  as  much  as  to  say,  ^  some 
who  bekmged  to  our  church  in  days  that  are  past.'  He  might  have  re- 
ferred to  the  Marcionites,  and  to  some  other  of  the  Gnostics,  as  reject- 
ing the  Apocalypse ;  but  Dionysius  well  knew  that  such  a  reference 
Would  have  no  force.  It  would  have  produced  an.effeot  contrary  to  what 
he  intended.  So  he  only  speaks  of  riW  •  •  •  tmp  nqo  ^ijuHp.  Neither 
the  Alogi  nor  Gains  were  outcasts  of  the  church,  but  regular  members. 
The  former  are  reckoned  h&reticB  by  some  of  the  snbsequeot  fathers, 
because  they  rejected  the  books  of  John.  Bui  when  they  did  so,  they 
did  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  lose  their  standing  at  the  time  in  the  churoh. 
Thus  far,  then,  we  have  found  among  the  churches,  before  the  time  of 
Dionysius,  not  a  single  testimony  against  the  Apocalypse  of  a  kktorical 
nature.  Dionysius  himself,  we  are  quite  certain,  found  nothing  of  this 
kind  among  them.  But,  inasmuch  as  we  know  that  he  still  doubted 
the  apottciic  origin  of  the  Apocalypse,  on  what  gi-ounds  did  he  rest  his 
doubts?  On  history  or  testimony  as  to  facts,  or  only  on  subjective 
views  and  on  reasoning  from  the  manner  and  matter  of  the  book  ?  We 
must  admit  him  to  speak  for  himself. 

In  the  sequel  of  the  passage  already  citod  from  him,  he  declares  that 
he  durst  not  venture  upon  the  rejection  of  the  book  (the  Apoeaij^se)y 
because  many  brethren  have  a  high  regard  for  it.  He  then  piooeeds  Uius ; 
^  But  admittiiig  that  the  comprehension  of  it  is  beyond  my  own  undeis 
standing,  1  wppose  tUtre  is  some  hidden  and  mysterious  meaoiag 
throughout  in  its  contents.  For  even  thou^  I  do  not  understand  it» 
stHl  I  suppose  some  deeper  sense  is  couched  in  the  words.  Not  measur- 
ing or  judging  theoe  things  by  my  own  reason,  but  assigning  more  to 
faith,  I  attribute  to  it  things  higher  than  can  be  con^Nreh^aded  by  me* 
I  do  not  reject  those  things  which  I  cannot  oomprebend;  but  they  are 
more  the  objects  of  my  woadn*,  because  I  do  not  perceive  them." 
It  k  easy  to  see^  that  Dionysius  does  not  mean  la  revolt  the 
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riaos  by  a  direct  attad^  upon  the  book.  Hb  oarren  op,  as  it  were^  ita 
■apposed  fanlts;  and  while  lie  canlioiifllj  and  mwnky  snggesta  that  it  ia 
tinintAlKgiKh*y  he  slill  aeeniB  to  be  willii^  to  pat  this  to  the  aooooot  of 
iacred  mysteriefl. 

In  the  eeqn^  says  Eoaebios,  he  goes  thnragh  the  whole  wock,  show* 
11^  that  the  Utend  sense  is  impossible.  He  then  adds :  ^  The  prophety 
having  oompleled  his  whole  prophecy,  so  to  speak,  coogratnlates  both 
those  who  hold  it  fast,  and  also  himseir;  lor,  Happj,  sajrs  he,  is  eveiy 
one  who  holds  fast  the  wwds  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book,  and  I  Johny 
also,  who  saw  and  heard  it.**     He  then  proceeds : 

^  Tkai  ike  author  wiucfjJledJous^  and  thai  tkiteou^potUiomUJo^ 
Ida  not  deny.  I  agree  thai  it  heUmgn  to  wome  hoUf  and  inspired  man, 
I  could  not  indeed  eomeede  thai  he  was  the  apoede,  the  mm  of  Zfhedeey  the 
brother  of  Jamee^  to  whom  bdonge  the  Gospel  aeeording  to  John^  and  the 
eathoUc  JEpistk.  For  I  argae  from  the  respeetiTe  character  of -both  writ- 
ings, and  from  the  kind  of  dicdon,  and  from  the  economy  of  the  said 
hook  [the  Apocalypse],  that  it  is  not  his.  For  the  evangelist  noiHiero 
inserts  his  own  name,  nor  proclaims  himself,  neither  in  his  Gospd  nor 
in  his  Epistle.  • . .  John  nowhere  speaks  of  himself  in  the  first  person, 
nor  in  the  third  person ;  bat  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  immediately 
names  himself  in  the  outset :  The  Revelation  of  Jesos  Christ,  etc  • .  • 
which  he  sigmfied  ...  to  his  servant  John,  etc  . . .  Then  he  inscribes 
his  epistle  thos :  John  to  tlie  seven  churches  which  are  in  Asia,  Grace 
and  Peace ;  [1:  4].  Moreover  the  evangelist  did  not  prefix  his  name 
to  his  catholic  epistle. . .  •  Bat  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  did  not 
deem  it  sufficient  to  name  himself  once,  and  then  to  dedare  what  fol- 
lows, but  he  again  repeats :  I  John  your  brother,  etc  [1:  9].  Besides 
this,  at  the  ck>8e  he  has  again  expressed  himself  thus. ...  I  John,  who 
saw  and  heard  these  things  [22:  Sj^  That  John  was  the  writer  of  this 
book,  is  to  be  believed  on  the  ground  of  his  own  affirmation  ;  but  what 
John  this  wctSj  is  not  clear.  For  he  does  not  say  of  himself,  as  often- 
times in  the  Gospel,  that  he  was  the  beloved  disciple  of  the  Lord,  or 
the  brother  of  James,  or  an  eye  and  ear  witness  of  the  Lord.  Had  he 
designed  clearly  to  disclose  himself,  he  would  have  said  some  of  these 
things.  '  Yet  there  is  nothing  of  this ;  but  he  has  called  himself  our 
brother  and  companion,  and  a  witness  of  Jesos^.^and  blessed  becaose  of 
his  seeing  and  hearing  the  revelation. 

^  I  sappose,  mOTcover,  that  there  are  many  of  the  same  name  with 
John  the  aportle,  who  because  of  their  love  toward  him,  and  wonder, 
and  emulation,  and  desire  to  be  beloved  of  the  Lord  as  he  was,  have 
fpren  themselves  the  same  name.  In  the  like  way,  many  a  one  among 
the  children  of  the  faithful  is  called  Pauly  and  Peter.  And  besides  this, 
there  isiux>ther  J<dm  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  suznamed  Matt,  whom 
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Banabas  and  Paoi  took  with  tbem,  ooncerning  whom  it  is  said :  ^  They 
bad  John  for  their  minister.'  M'^ether  this  is  the  person  who  wrote 
[the  Apocaiypse]^  I  could  not  say ;  for  it  is  not  written,  that  he  came 
with  them  into  Asia.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  said :  '  Paul  and  those 
with  him,  loosing  from  Paphos,  came  to  Perga  of  Pamphylia;  but 
John,  departing  from  them,  returned  to  Jerusalem ;'  [Acts  13: 13]. 

'<  iify  belief  %8,  that  another  John^  among  those  who  lived  in  Asia,  was 
Ae  author  ;  inasmuch  as  the  report  is,  that  there  are  two  sepulchral  tnon* 
uments  in  Ephesus,  each  of  which  hears  the  name  o/*  JoHK. 

'^  McNreover,  from  the  thoughts  and  the  words  and  the  arrangement  of 
them,  this  one  [the  author  of  the  Apocalypse]  may  with  probability  be 
supposed  to  be  different  from  that  one  [John  the  apostle].  For  the 
Gospel  and  the  Epistle  harmonize  well  together,  and  ihey  commence  in 
the  same  manner.  That  says :  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word ;  this 
says :  That  which  was  from  the  be^^ning.  That  says :  The  Word  be- 
came flesh,  etc ;  this  exhibits  the  same  things  with  slight  changes :  What 
we  have  heard,  what  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  etc.  • . .  He  remains 
consistent  with  himself,  and  never  relinquishes  his  purpose. 

'<  By  the  same  leading  thoughts  and  words  he  presents  his  views 
through  the  whole ;  examines  of  which  w^  will  now  bri^y  produce.  The 
careful  reader  will  frequently  find  in  each  [viz.  in  the  Gospel  and  the 
Epbtle],  life^  lights  chasing  away  the  darkness  ;  and  continually  occurs 
truth,  gracey  flesh  and  blood  of  the  Lord^  judgment,  forgiveness  of  sinsj 
the  love  of  God  toward  us,  the  commandment  that  ufe  shotdd  love  one 
another,  that  we  should  keep  all  the  commandments,  accusation  of  the 
world,  of  the  devil,  of  antichrist,  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  adoption 
by  God  as  sons,  entire  faith  required  of  us,  everywhere  the  Father 
and  the  Son*  In  general,  it  is  easy  for  those  who  distinguish  traits,  to 
see  one  and  the  same  colouring  both  in  the  Gospel  and  in  the  £pistle. 
But  the  Apocalypse  is  exceedingly  different,  and  quite  foreign  from 
this,  neither  touching  nor  even  hardly  approaching  any  of  these  things, 
nor  having,  so  to  speak,  one  syllable  in  common  with  them.  Nor  does 
the  Epistle  make  any  mention  of  the  Apocalypse  or  reference  to  it,  (for 
I  omit  the  Gospel),  nor  the  ApocaljrpJe  of  the  Epistle^  Yet  Paul,  in 
his  Epistles,  makes  mention  even  of  his  unvrritten  revelations. 

^^  There  is  also  a  diicrepancy  between  the  language  of  the  Grospel  and 
Epistle,  compared  with  that  of  the  Apocalypse.  Those  are  written  not 
only  without  offence  against  the  Grreek  idiom,  but  are  most  eloquent  in 
their  diction,  modes  of  reasoning,  and  arrangement  of  expressions.  We 
are  far  from  finding  in  them  any  barbarism,  or  solecism,  or  any  peculiar 
idiom.  For  the  writer,  as  it  seems,  possessed  by  the  grace  of  the  Lord 
both  gifts,  viz.  that  of  knowledge  and  of  utterance.  I  will  not  deny,  in* 
deed,  that  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  saw  a  revelation,  and  received 
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knowledge  aad  the  gift  of  piophecj;  hui  I  perceiv€  tktU  hi$  dietiam  tmd 
ukomtM  nd  aeemraU  Gftdc,  and  thai  he  tues  barbarous  eaqmuioHM  amd 
9oUcum$.  It  u  mmecessarj  at  present  to  cull  out  these ;  for  it  is  not 
for  the  purpose  of  scoffing,  (let  no  one  sappose  it),  thai  I  have  said  these 
things,  but  only  in  the  way  of  examining  the  want  of  resemblance  be* 
tween  those  writings."  (£useb.  Hist  £oc.  VIL  25.) 

I  hare  thus  exhibited  the  testimony  of  Dionjsins  at  fall  length,  so 
fiv  as  anything  important  to  our  question  is  concenied*  Our  mqpixj 
now  is :  What  is  the  amount  of  this  testimony  ? 

(1)  Then,  it  is  plain  and  clear,  that  Dionysius,  while  he  redtea  Che 
opinion  of  Mtf  .  .  .  rcJr  nQo  ^(uop,  and  doubtless  means,  by  sodiung,  to 
intimate  that  objections  against  the  apntoUe  origin  <^  the  Apocalypse 
are  not  altogether  new  and  strange,  stall  does  not  harmonize  in  ofMoion 
respecting  the  authorship  of  this  book  with  those  persons  to  whose  views 
he  adverts.  He  has  no  i4>prehension  that  Cerinthns  was  the  author  of 
the  Apocalypse.  How  could  he  entertain  ^ueh  an  opinion^  in  view  of 
what  the  church  in  general  had  believed  respecting  the  book,  and  know- 
ing, as  he  did,  in  what  estimation  Cerinthns  was  held,  and  what  senti- 
ments he  had  tan^  and  defended— so  incompatible  with  those  of  the 
Apocai3rp8e  ?  On  the  contrary,  he  doubts  not  that  John  was  the  author ; 
probably,  as  he  thinks,  John  the  presbyter,  but  not  John  the  s^postle. 
He  explicitly  declares  his  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the  writer ;  and 
therefore  he  must  have  regarded  the  book  as  properly  sacred.  Its  mys« 
terious  tenor  even,  he  does  not  bring  forward  as  an  objection  to  it,  but 
with  seeming  reverence  he  wonders  at  that  which  surpasses  his  under- 
standing. The  ancients,  to  whom  he  refers  as  rejectmg  the  work» 
made  its  mysterious  manner  and  stj4e  a  matter  of  objection  and  reproach. 
Dionysius,  therefore,  expressly  exen^>ts  himself  from  harmonizing  with 
them,  either  as  to  this  objection,  or  as  to  their  supposed  author  of  the 
book.    But, 

(2)  What  then  was  his  object,  in  expressing  his  do>uhU  about  the 
apostoUc  origin  of  the  book  ?  Cleariy  it  must  have  had  reference  to  the 
opinions  of  the  Montanists  respecting  it,  whose  sentiments  he  so  strong- 
ly opposed.  They  believed  the  book  to  have  been  written  by  the  apo^s 
John ;  and  they  too,  for  such  were  the  current  views  of  the  tones,  re^u*ded 
an  apostoUc  origin,  cUrectly  or  indirectly,  as  bmgmeoessary  to  the  high- 
est authority  <^  a  book.  It  is  phun,  that  this  lies  at  the  basis  of  Diony- 
sius* argument.  If  he  could  show  that  the  book  was  not  written  by  the 
apostle  John,  then  he  would  seem  to  abate  in  some  degree  theeonlftdenee 
that  the  Montanists  reposed  in  it.  To  represent  Dionysius  as  having 
no  regard  to  this  in  his  Critique^  as  some  have  recently  done  in  order 
to  give  the  more  weight  to  his  opinion,  seems  to  me  quite  aside  irom  the 
proper  maik.    Did  the  ^ncientSy  then,  write  critical  reviews  in  audi  an 
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mbftract  way  as  they  are  written  !n  modem  times  ?  Dionjsios  doubtedi 
honestly  as  we  may  believe,  the  apostolic  origin  and  authority  of  the 
book ;  but,  as  he  says  himself,  he  would  not  reject  it  from  the  Canon, 
because  so  many  were  zealously  attached  to  it.  So  he  has  steered  a 
kind  of  middle  course.  He  speaks  respectfully  <^  the  book ;  does  not 
even  find  fault  with  its  mysteries ;  allows  the  inspiration  of  the  author ; 
— and  yet,  he  endeavours  to  undermine  its  real  authority  and  influence ; 
ai  least  what  he  has  said  would  do  this  at  that  time,  in  case  it  were  fully 
admitted.     He  had  a  difficult  part  to  act,  and  warily  has  he  performed  it. 

(3)  As  to  the  rest ;  his  own  objections  are  mmnly  drawn  from  the 
diction,  style,  and  manner  of  the  book ;  the  subjects  treated  of  are  but 
partially  taken  into  the  account.  So  far  as  his  conjecture  respecting 
John  the  presbyter  as  the  author  is  concerned,  I  have  discussed  the  sub- 
ject in  pp.  293  seq.  above ;  and  in  pp.  289  seq.  I  have  also  discussed 
ih&  objection  founded  on  the  frequent  mention  of  the  author's  name  in 
the  Apocalypse,  €Uid  the  omission  of  it  in  the  Gospel  and  Epistles.  All 
the  other  arguments  of  Dionysius,  drawn  from  the  diction,  the  dialect, 
and  the  nature  of  the  subjects  introduced,  etc.,  will  be  discussed  in  the  se* 
quel,  and  need  not  be  introduced  here  with  particularity.  It  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  eccclesiastieal  antiquity  presents  us  with  few  specie 
mens  indeed  of  more  acute  criticism  than  Dionysius  exhibits.  It  shows 
with  what  attention  he  had  read  the  works  of  John,  and  what  powers 
of  discrimination  he  possessed.  But  modern  criticism  has  gone  so  far 
beyond  this,  that  it  would  hardly  be  worth  our  while  here  to  canvass  at 
length  the  objections  of  Dionysius  by  themselves.  He  presents  scarcely 
a  tithe  of  the  objections  that  now  lie  before  us. 

A  few  general  remarks  only  it  may  be  proper  to  make,  at  present, 
before  we  dismiss  this  witness.  The  accusation  which  the  good  father 
brings  against  the  style  of  the  Apocalypse,  viz.  that  it  is  not  Hellenic, 
and  that  it  exhibits  barbarisms  and  solecisms,  is  now  somewhat  better 
understood  than  it  was  in  his  day.  Recent  investigations  have  shown 
triumphandy,  that  there  are  not  more  than  some  two  or  three  grammat- 
ical constructions  in  the  whole  book,  if  indeed  so  many,  that  cannot  be 
vindicated  by  examples  from  even  the  better  Grecian  classics.  The 
Commentary  will  show  this ;  and  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  the  reader 
to  §  15  in  the  preceding  pages,  where  the  whole  subject  is  discussed. 
That  John  does  not  conform  altogether  to  classic  usage  in  his  style,  is 
true  ;  and  the  same  is  true  <^  all  the  New  Testament  writers — ^true  of 
John's  Grodpel  and  Episties,  the  judgment  of  Dionysius  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  They  all  write  Hebrew*  Greek,  The  thoughts  and 
mode  of  exhibiting  and  ammging  them,  the  imagery,  tiie  circle  of 
movement-— all,  all  is  Hebrew,  Only  the  wwdB  are  Greek.  If  the 
Apocalypse  BAroism  more  than  any  other  ]%w  Testament  book,  (and 
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this  I  cbeerfuUj  concede),  so  it  dfaoald  do,  and  must  do,  written  under 
sach  circomstanoes  as  it  was,  and  following  the  Hebrew  models  before 
the  writer^s  mind.  And  as  Dionysins  had  no  knowledge  d[  Hebrew, 
and  was  comparativelj  but  little  familiar  with  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  he  puts  so  much  to  the  account  of  barbarism  and  poor 
Greek.  He  should  however,  as  it  seems  to  me,  have  been  somewhat 
more  modest  on  this  point ;  at  least  we  may  think  so,  in  case  we  lu^ 
permitted  to  judge  of  his  skill  to  criticise  on  Greek  style,  by  the  man^ 
ner  in  which  he  himself  writes  Greek.  Few  of  the  Fathers  are  more 
Alexandrine  ;  few  |M%sent  more  harsh,  difficult,  and  in  some  cases  even 
doubtful,  constructions  than  himself.  The  Apocalypse,  at  all  events, 
need  not  shrink  from  comparison  with  his  Greek. 

The  rest  of  his  objections  arise  from  the  ivordi  and  thoughts  cnirent 
in  the  Grospel  and  Epistle  of  John,  but  not  to  be  found,  as  he  says,  in 
the  Apocalypse.  On  this  I  merely  remark,  at  present,  that  I  do  not 
see  why  a  writer,  whp  treats,  at  different  times,  of  subjects  almost  en- 
tirely dissimilar,  should  always  employ  the  same  words  or  thoughts.  I 
do  not  see  why  poetry  and  symbol  may  not  have  their  appropriate  cos* 
tnme.  None  but  a  merely  mechanical  writer  always  moves  in  Ibe  same 
circle.  And  beyond  all  this,  Dionysius  has  greatly  magnified  the  dis- 
crepancies between  the  Apocalypse  and  the  other  works  of  John.  He 
has  left  wholly  out  of  account  the  many,  and  (where  the  subjects  admit) 
striking  resemblances  between  them.  He  seems  to  have  been  far  more 
intent  on  finding  discrepancies  than  on  finding  resemblances.  Tho- 
rough criticism  must  attend  to  both. 

Liicke  takes  it  for  granted,  and  so  Eleuker  also  seems  to  decide,  thai 
Dionysius  had,  or  could  find,  no  good  historical  reasons  for  assigning  the 
Apocalypse  to  the  apostle  John  ;  and  consequently  that  there  were  none 
in  his  time.  But  is  not  this  making  a  conclusion  much  wider  than  the  pre- 
mises ?  Who  was  Origen,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Hippolytus,  Cyprian, 
Methodius,  and  others,  at  or  near  the  same  period  ?  And  if  little  critical 
skill  is  to  be  attributed  to  scnne  of  these  writers,  what  shall  be  said  of  Ori" 
ffeUf  who  never  once  intimates  that  any  doubts  were  extant  about  the  au- 
thorship of  the  Apocalypse  ?  Did  he  believe  without  any  reason  for  it  ? 
He  was  no  Millenarian.  He  held  to  nothing  special  that  would  lead 
him  particulariy  to  favour  the  Apocidypse.  On  what  ground  did  he 
undouhtingly  receive  it  ? 

Dionysius  did  not  publish  his  work,  or  engage  in  his  dispute  with  the 
Millenarians,  until  after  the  death  of  Origen.  Consequently  Origen 
could  not  know  of  the  difficulties  which  the  fbrmer  had  with  the  bpc^ 
Origen  doubtless  knew  that  there  had  been  some  who  rejected  it ;  but 
he  does  not  deem  their  objections  of  importance  enough  to  be  menti<m*> 
ed.    Why  now  should  ip  much  importance  be  attached  to  Dionysiiis* 
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▼kws,  who  was  enga^ied  in  a  waim  dispute,  and  all  of  whose  diflciilties 
are  tuhjective  and  not  historical  P  What  good  reason  is  there  for  regard- 
ing his  opinion  as  outweighing  that  of  his  teacher  and  of  ail  his  contem- 
poraries ?  That  a  warm  dispute  maj  influence  the  opinion  of  an  hon- 
esty  talented,  and  even  enlightened  man,  is  sufficiently  plain  from  Lu- 
ther's judgment  ahout  the  episiola  straminscu  Why  should  we  feel  any 
surprise,  that  Dionysius,  I4)prehending  that  he  could  produce  some  spe- 
cious reasons,  judged  it  meet  by  the  use  of  them  to  undermine,  or  at 
least  to  lessen,  the  authority  to  which  |his  antagonists  appealed  ?  The 
softness  of  his  manner  is  certainly  worthy  of  all  commendation ;  but  it 
may  well  be  doubted,  I.  think,  whether  he  ever  would  have  thought  of 
assailing  the  apo9tol%c  origin  of  the  Apocalypse,  if  he  had  never  heard 
of  Nepos'  book,  and  never  engaged  in  dispute  wiUi  his  followers. 

Thus  far,  then,  we  have  not  a  particle  of  huiorie  testimony  against  the 
i^xMstdic  origin  of  the  Apocalypse ;  and  thus  far  we  have  pointed,  and  di- 
rect, and  often  repeated  testimony  in  its  favour.  And  when  it  is  alleged, 
in  ord«r  to  rebut  this,  that  we  do  not  know  whether  one  and  another  of 
the  fathers,  who  testify  in  its  favour,  derive  their  opinion  from  mere 
hearsay,  or  from  critical  examination,  I  confess  I  do  not  well  understand 
what  to  make  of  this.  What  book  of  tiie  New  Testament  is  there,  of 
which  the  very  same  thing  may  not  be  said  ?  Yea,  of  which  it  has  not 
been  said  ?  In  what  particular  way  the  fathers  of  the  second  and  follow- 
ing centuries  obtained  their  infonnation  and  made  up  their  minds,  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain.  Afler 
the  first  century,  all  information  becomes  traditional,  except  that  which 
the  New  Testament  books  themselves  contain.  The  fragments  of  some 
other  writers  during  that  period  may  indeed  be  consulted ;  but  they  do 
not,  and  cannot,  speak  much  in  relation  to  such  a  subject.  Beyond  these, 
from  Justin  Martyr  onward,  opinion  must  have  been  traditionaL  But  a 
general,  an  aU  but  universal  tradition,  constant,  invariable,  is  the  best  and 
the  main  evidence  we  have  of  the  genuineness  of  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant ancient  writings.  I  cannot  perceive  the  fairness,  then,  or  even  the 
relevancy  of  remarks  of  this  nature,  in  respect  to  such  men  as  Justin  Mar- 
tyr, Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  Origen,  and  others.  If  there  be  anything  hsor 
portant  in  sooh  allegations,  then  there  is  that  in  them  which  will  shake 
the  basis  on  which  rests  the  genuineness  of  all  the  New  Testament  books. 
What  one  of  them  is  there,  that  has  not  been  doubted  by  some  ?  And 
how  can  its  real  anthenticity  be  established,  if  we  may  scatter  over  all 
the  testimony  in  its  favour  the  mists  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  ?  There 
is  scarcely  one  of  the  whole,  which  has  more  confident  and  unequivocal 
testimony  in  its  favour  than  the  Apocalypse.  And  if  this  testimony  is 
unworthy  of  credit,  then  where  at  last  shall  we  land,  in  pursuing  such  a 
eourse,  except  at  tha  metropolis  of  oniversai^  doubt  and  skepticism  ? 
VOL.  I.  45 
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Bejoiid  DikmjmB  in  the  tUid  oeotmyy  and  aawtgd  m  ike  fewth, 
cannot  expect  to  find  anything  aore  than  a  mere  repetitiao  of  what 
had  gone  before.  No  new/arft  could  be  devdi^ed ;  aad  we  meet  with 
DO  new  viewsy  which  are  worth  partieular  discuflnon.  But  stiU,  for  the 
satia&ictioD  of  the  reader,  and  for  the  sake  of  fidly  holding  ap  both  sidea 
of  the  questiony  the  donbte  of  others  after  the  time  of  Dionydas  moat 
be  prodnoed. 

(4)  Opinion  of  Euaebiaa. 

I  shall  not  commence  an  acooont  of  this,  as  C.  F.  Sdimid  does,  bjr 
an  attack  on  the  character  and  credit  of  Eusebios  as  a  critic.  That  he 
had  more  historical  than  philokigical  knowledge,  is  indeed  plain  enou^ 
But  this  b  equally  plain  of  most  of  the  fisthers.  I  cannot  think  that 
any  man  of  candour  can  well  sit  down  to  a  general  reading  of  Eua^us, 
withont  giving  him  great  credit  for  candour  also,  and  likewise  for  sin- 
cerity, and  in  general  for  sobriety.  There  is  nothing  in  him  which 
s^ws  that  he  was  an  enthusiast,  except  perhaps  on  the  point  of  mar- 
tyrdom. It  has  sometimes  struck  me,  that  Eusebius  would  have  given 
up  the  Apocalypse  as  nncanonical,  had  he  not  seen  in  it  so  much  of 
Christian  2eal  and  special  regard  for  the  honour  and  reward  <^  martyrs. 

He  has  spoken  of  the  Apocal3rpse  in  several  places ;  but  always  in- 
decisively.  We  can  easily  discern,  however,  the  real  state  of  his  mind, 
notwithstanding  his  Kppareot  indecision.  Thus  in  Eoc  Hist.  UL  24^ 
in  speaking  of  the  Evangelists,  he  mentions  the  Apeealypae,  m  eonnee- 
tion  with  the  apostle  John,  in  the  following  manner :  Tijg  i'  Jtit^xor 
hi^90}g  eg)'  iMOfeQOP  In  rvp  moQa  toig  jnuUer^  9UqibIh9T€u  ^  do^a'  OfMg 
/a  fiifv  ix  t^g  rm9  aqxmwf  lio^^Qiag  ip  oixeip  mu^  r^  moiQtaw  dS^B" 
tat  H€u  cevrif,  i.  e. '  The  opinion  reelecting  the  Apoeaiypse  is  even  at 
present  fluctuating.  However,  at  some  appropriate  time  we  will  peas 
our  judgment  upon  it,  as  it  respects  the  testimony  of  the  ancients.' 

Nothing  then  is  here  dedded.  But  in  the  next  chapter  (UL  25), 
after  speaking  of  acknowledged  books  of  the  Acts  aad  Epistles,  he 
goes  on  to  say :  ''  To  these  may  be  added,  if  it  seem  good  (ei  q>apeiii)^ 
the  Apocalypse  of  John ;  concerning  which  we  shaU  set  forth  past 
opinions,  in  due  time.  These  [the  Acts,  Epistles,  aad  Apocalypse]  are 
among  the  Ofu^uoyovftwoif  i.  e.  the  universally  acknowledged  [books].** 
He  then  goes  on  to  mention  several  books  that  are  among  the  JaftiXa" 
jifiBPOiy  i.  e.  those  which  are  denied  or  gainsayed,  and  immediatdy 
sofajoins :  ''  And  moreover,  as  I  said,  the  Apoealypse  of  John  [may  be 
added],  if  it  seem  good  (ei  ^orsii^),.  which,  as  I  have  ranarked,  some 
reject,  but  others  reckon  it  among  the  adcnowledged  bodes." 

H«re  then  we  have,  I  apprehend,  a  true  picture  of  the  mind  of  £a- 
sebius.    Heisnoielear  enqaghtahosown  viewa  te  make  die  tmi^Msr 
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irtadi  he  htA  promhed  in  the  preeedmg  chapter.  He  merdj  leaves  the 
trader  to  take  his  choice ;  intimatiBg,  at  the  same  time,  that  precedent 
is  not  wanting  for  either  side  of  the  question.  But  what  the  precedent 
k ;  who  thej  are  that  believe  or  disb^eve ;  how  many  of  either  side ; 
when,  where  ^-of  all  this,  not  a  word  here.  In  another  passage,  as  we 
shall  see,  he  has  in  part  redeemed  his  prcHnise,  by  giving  the  opinion  of 
some  who  preceded  him  against  the  Apocalypse ;  although  even  here  he 
does  not  give  os  the  promised  inix^i^ts-  We  will  eicamine  it,  after  one 
or  two  more  extracts. 

Li  in.  S9,  Eusebius  treats  of  Papias  and  his  works.  In  the  ^E^^^ai^ 
of  Urn  latter  writer,  Eusebius  says  that  he  speaks  of  several  apostle?, 
among  whom  is  John  the  evangelist ;  **  Then,"  says  Eusebius,  '^  making 
li  distinction  in  his  narration,  he  arranges  another  John  with  other  per- 
sons who  do  not  bdong  to  the  number  of  the  apostles,  placing  before 
him  a  certain  Aristion ;  and  he  e^resriy  names  him  [this  John]  the 
preAyter.  So  that  in  this  way  it  seems  to  be  shown,  that  a  true  story 
is  told  by  those,  who  say  that  there  were  two  persons  in  Asia  who  were 
eaBed  by  the  same  name ;  and  moreover,  that  there  are  two  s^ulchrai 
monuments  at  Ephesus,  each  oi  which  bears  the  name  of  John.  To 
this  one  ottght  to  give  heed ;  for  it  is  probable  that  the  second  [John], 
unless  one  should  insist  on  the  first,  saw  the  apoealyptic  vision  whldi 
bears  the  name  of  John." 

Stip  vadflating.  Ei  fi^  r$^  JO'Aoi  top  nfgmtn^.  But  what  if  one 
should  prefei:  the  fir$t  John  ?  Why  then  he  may  suit  himself,  as  Eu- 
sebius would  seem  to  say,  and  leave  others  to  have  their  choice.  Quite 
an  accommodation  to  a  certain  class  of  minds  1 

In  VII.  25,  he  treats  specially  and  at  some  length  of  the  Apocalypse. 
The  reader  expects  of  course,  that  he  will  here  redeem  his  promise 
made  in  III.  24.  But  a&  which  he  does  is  to  give  an  extract  from 
Dionysitts'  work  (already  above  exhibited),  which  work  adverts  to  the 
opinions  of  those  who  had  lived  before  him,  and  also  gives  die  opinicm 
of  the  author.  It  is  unnecessary  again  to  repeat  the  woids  of  Diony* 
sins  here.  Eusebius  has  however  added  no  ifiixQtais,  even  in  this  last 
passage;  still  practising  the  same  reserve.  Yet  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  cites  and  occasionidly  comments  on  Dionysius,  it  is  plain 
enough  that  his  critical  judgment  was  inclined  to  take  part  with  hiuL 
He  could  not  well  solve  the  doahto  which  XHonysins  had  raised.  Be- 
sides ;  he  was  a  strong  Antimilienarian,  and  as  the  Cidliasts  had  made 
the  Apocalypse  thdr  principal  authority,  from  Papias  down  to  the  time 
of  Easebiusy  he  probdbly  fdt  less  regnet  at  parting  with  this  bool^  than 
he  wodd  at  parting  with  almost  any  other  book  of  <iie  New  Testament 
Still,  he  had  great  respect  for  Qrigen  and  maay  others,  who^  as  he  knew, 
had  fatty  admitted  the  aatfaentirity  of  the  book.    He  was  very  rehio- 
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taalf  ako,  as  Dion  jam  seoM  to  hftve  beai,  to  Imri  t^  feeing^  df  tke 
great  maM  of  Christiaiia,  who  bejood  all  doubi  l«gwded  Uie  apoatfe 
John  as  its  antlior.  Henee  ^e  afiparanl  vaciflatioii  of  lus  opiniOBu 
The  troth  seeois  to  be»  that  his  critieal  jo^imeiit  indiBed  hioi  toward  the 
▼lews  of  Dion jsioB,  while  his  feefiaigs  and  his  re^Met  lor  olhen  cai^ 
tied  hiflft  in  an  opposite  diioetkin. 

When  he  is  speaking  withooi  rsferenoe  to  matters  of  criticiBns,  he 
speaks  as  nearlj  all  other  writers  of  his  time  do^  L  e.  he  refers  to  the 
4|H)cal jpse  as  a  divine  book  and  as  the  work  of  the  apostle  John.  £.  g. 
in  Ecc  EBst.  m.  29,  he  is  speaking  of  the  faerecj  of  the  Nioolaiimis, 
and  sajs»  among  other  thii^  that  '*  the  Apocalypse  of  John  makes 
mentian  of  it,  ^  d^  Mtu  ^  rov  'Inoppow  l/imwilmpK  fm^i^nia.''  In 
Yit  Const  nL  d3,  he  qieaks  of  Jmsalem  as  built  anew  by  Constant 
tine,  and  says,  that  *<this  is  perhaps  that  new  Jenisalem  eelefanted  in 
the  prophetic  writings;  m  respect  to  which  long  diseoones  pronoaiioeiD* 
nmneraUe  enlogies,  speaking  prophetically  by  the  divine  Spirit''  There 
can  be  no  good  groimd  to  doobt,  mthe  first  case,  that  John  there  means 
the  tgmde;  nor  in  the  second,  that  Eosebios  refers  to  the  deacription  of 
the  new  Jerusalem  in  the  Apocalypse. 

In  his  Demonstmt  Erangdicae  (p.  886  ed.  Colon.),  speaking  ef 
Christ  he  says,  that  ^^  he  did  not  come  to  seal  op  prophetie  vision ;  fer 
he,  of  old,  opened  and  disclosed  the  dark  and  sealed  prophecies,  remove 
ing  the  seafe  pot  on  them,  giving  to  his  tfisciples  the  meaning  of  the  di- 
vine Scriptores;  whoice  it  is  said:  L6!  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Jndi^ 
hath  overcome,  and  he  hath  opened  the  seals  pot  opoo  the  Ixm^l;  aceord' 
ing  to  the  Apocafypse  ofJohnJ* 

In  IIL  18,  £cc  Hist  he  is  speaking  of  the  hanishmqit  of  the  i^HWtle 
John  to  Patmos;  and,  in  connection  widi  a  reference  to  a  passage  ill 
Irenaeus  aboot  the  mysterious  number  666,  he  speaks  of  it  as  '^  tr  rf 
*I»dpp€9  XtppfUt^  jinonaXi^n^  in  ike  Revdation  calied  MoCmJ*  Once 
more,  in  his  Chronioon  (p.  208  edit  SesL),  he  speaks  of  John's  banish* 
ment  to  Patmos,  and  adds :  "Ep^a  t^  l^nmidXtnpip  kiQomwt  ng  ^ii4M 
EtQiiPaWtLe.  '  where  he  saw  the  apocalyptic  vision,  as  Ireaaeos  shows.' 
By  here  employing  the  word  dt^hn  instead  of  qo^ff^  he  evidently  implies 
an  assent  to  what  Irenaeus  dedares ;  ahhoug^  at  other  times  he  dodb^ 
ed  what  he  here  yields* 

The  reader  will  call  to  mind,  that  the  testimony  of  Eosebiusi  if  such 
it  may  be  called,  is  a  full  half  century  after  that  of  Dionysins.  Ju  the 
eariy  part  of  the  fourth  century,  (the  period  in  which  Eosefaius  flowishr 
ed),  we  hear  no  more  of  doubts  from  others  than  Eusdnus,  abont  the 
apostolic  origin  of  the  Apocalypse*  Yictorinos  of  Petavtnm,  Pamphilas 
of  Caesarea  (ApoL  pro.  Orig.,  Orig.  0pp.  IV.  p.  39,  40),  Methodius  of 
Olymposy  IiSfftantinsy  Tichooiasi  Commodiani  Athansmns^  and  others 
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wlio  lived  at  or  Irevj  near  the  period  of  EoaebiiUy  speak  but  ofie  km- 
guage.  The  doatts  of  Easebias  himself  never  amounted,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  anything  like  a  full  and  assured  persuasion.  Neither  Eusebins 
nor  Dionjsius,  iJthough  both  believed  in  the  tpirihwi  exegesis,  i.  e.  the 
tropical  meaning  of  many  Scriptores,  appears  to  have  been  sufficiently 
expert,  in  the  appUcadon  of  the  prindpAe,  to  remove  the  difficulties  they 
had  about  Chiliasnu  Their  opposition  to  this  seems  plainly  to  have  had 
an  influence  on  their  o|»nion  about  the  book,  to  which  the  Chiliasts  prin- 
cipally appealed.  But  Origen,  Methodius,  and  others,  found  no  embsfr- 
rassment  here*  And  generally-— «iay  we  not  even  say  universally  ?-^ 
at  this  period,  when  the  Montanist  party  had  become  small  and  had  but 
little  influence ;  when,  moreover,  the  question  of  ChUiasm  had  ceased 
to  exdte  any  special  interest  in  the  churches,  inasmuch  as  the  battle  had 
been  fought  and  won  in  Egypt  by  the  party  opposed  to  it,  and  the 
churches  in  general  had  finally  deemed  it  best  to  let  every  one  think  for 
himself  in  respect  to  this  matter;  all  opposition  to  the  Apocalypse  either 
ceased,  or  became  quite  inactive  and  indiflerent.  Eusebius,  who  was 
employed  in  lookii^  up  the  history  of  by-gone  ages,  seems  to  stand  sc^* 
tary  and  unsupported  at  his  time  by  any  of  the  writers  now  extant,  in 
r^lSard  to  diffieullies  about  the  origin  of  the  book  before  us. 

(5)  Later  doubts  eoneerning  the  ApooalypM. 

Although  during  the  lifetime  of  Eusebins  we  find  no  ^tinguished 
writer  participating  in  his  doubts,  yet  at  a  subsequent  period,  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  fourth  century,  there  appears,  in  parts  of  the  oriental 
church,  to  have  been  scruples  in  regard  to  this  book,  which  in  some  ca* 
ses  amounted  well  nigh  if  not  entirely  to  such  a  pitch,  as  to  occasion  an 
efibrt  to  exclude  it  from  the  Canon«  It  is  necessary  briefly  to  advert  to 
these,  in  order  to  render  our  canonical  history  of  this  book  more  com^^ 
plete. 

The  leading  men  of  this  period,  vis.  Athanasius,  Epfarem  Syrus,  I& 
lary  of  Poietiers^  Epiphanius,  Gregory  of  Nasdanzen,  Ambrose  of  Mi> 
Ian,  Chrysostom,  Phihstrius  Brixiensis,  Ruffinns,  Basil,  probably  Ore* 
gory  of  Nyssa,  the  Council  of  Hippo  393,  and  of  Carthage  397,  all 
sp^  in  favour  of  the  Apocalypse ;  and  nearly  all  of  them  in  language 
so  dedded,  as  to  admit  of  no  possible  doubt  as  to  their  opinion.  But 
some  exceptions  from  these  have  been  made  and  confidently  urged ;  and 
oandour  demands  that  some  proper  notice  should  be  taken  of  thiai 

Gregory  of  Nariansen  composed  a  piece  in  verse,  which  exhibits  a 
eatilogue  of  the  canonical  Scriptures;  0pp.  IL  p.  98.  In  this  he  omits 
Ae  Apocalypse.  The  passage  may  be  seen,  by  referring  back  to  §  17. 
L  No.  25  above ;  where  the  subject  itself  of  tbs  like  omisskms,  at  this 
period,  is  discussed  at  length,  and  the  bearing  of  soch  oceurreaces  ex« 


ammed,  in  referenoe  to  the  point  brfore  as.  A  coagpatimm  of  Nob.  M 
and  25  (ib.)  will  ]^«ce  befcwe  the  reader  the  piiacipal  part  of  what  I 
oonld  wish  to  say  on  the  present  oeeasion,  and  it  need^  not  be  repealed 
here.  It  seems  indeed  qoite  plain,  that  in  manj  places  in  the  East,  in 
order  to  guard  against  Montanism  and  ChiKasm,  the  bishops  omitted  to 
read  the  Apocalypse  in  pablic,  and  withdrew  the  ho€k  from  the  nranber 
of  those  which  were  commonly  dreolated.  It  is  in  riew  of  this^  that 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  speaks  of  the  Apocalypse  as  beii^  tw  onroxi^^acft 
(aee  p.  330  above) ;  while  he  sCill  calls  it,  in  anotlier  place  (ib.)>  17 1«* 
XevT€da  t^g  X^^^  j^'fi^,  deariy  adtnowiedging  its  authenticity  here» 
as  he  does  its  apostolic  origin  in  the  preceding  passage  to  which  I  have 
jost  referred.  Li  like  manner  the  so-caUed  Dionysios  the  AreopagitCy 
(a  writer  probably  of  thb  late  period),  calls  the  Apocalypse  t^r  n^fpitt^ 
%€u  ^vtfTixi/r  iito^fna9,  u  e.  the  hidden  and  mystical  vision ;  see  p.  330 
above.  Bot  above  all,  the  case  of  Philastrins  of  Brixia  (fl.  380)  illos- 
trates  this  whole  matter.  In  his  book  Be  Haeres.xs.  88,  he  exhibits  a 
list  of  the  books  to  be  read  in  the  churches,  omitting  both  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  and  the  Apocalypse.  Tet  in  the  same  work  (c  60),  he 
says  eiqiressly  that  '<  they  are  keretia,  who  do  not  receive  the  Gospel 
of  John  and  his  Apocalypse."  Again  in  c.  88,  he  speaks  of  **Scrtptura» 
abscondttaey  which  ought  to  be  read  by  advanced  Christians,  but  not  by 
all ;''  see  p.  330  above,  for  the  more  complete  exhibition  of  this  matter. 
In  these  examples^  now,  we  see  very  ^ainly  the  prevailing  tendency 
and  fashion  of  the  oriental  churches  in  r^iard  to  this  matter.  H^iiee  it 
came  about,  that  so  few  copies  of  the  Apocalypse  are  to  be  found,  even 
in  after  times,  in  the  Mss.  of  the  Grreek  and  oriental  churches.  Mill  has 
stated  a  fact  in  regard  to  thi%  which  ought  here  to  be  particulaiiy  no- 
ticed. He  says :  "  The  Apocalypse  was  joined  neither  with  the  vokime 
of  the  Gospels  or  of  the  Epistles ;  but,  as  a  prophetic  book  consisting  of 
matter  entirely  different  from  the  others,  it  stood  by  itself.  Hence  that 
ancient  distinction  of  the  New  Testament  into  Ijiyut  EietyyeXmPy  Jtnwi- 
tihoPf  H4U  j^xaxaXviptg*"  MiUii  Prde^  No.  226.  We  know,  more- 
over, that  there  were  three  different  ways  of  classifying  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  prevailed  more  or  less  among  the  aneients,  and 
specially  in  the  4th  century.  The  fini  method  has  reference  merely  to 
public  use  and  reading,  as  just  stfUed  above*  It  caUs  those  ecmonical 
which  are  thus  read ;  and  others  not  read,  although  admitted  to  be  di- 
vine, are  dnox^v^^u  The  $econd  h^d  aU  the  canonical  books  to  be  in« 
epired,  but  no  others ;  and  of  course  might  be^  and  was,  a  larger  caaon 
than  the  irst.  Apocryphal,  with  this  cUss,  was  equivalent  to  tpunaug* 
So  Athanastos,  Sophronius,  Jerome,  and  others.  A  third  party  had  re* 
ference  only  to  the  supposed  critical  judgment  of  the  church,  i.  e.  of  a 
minority  of  the  ohttrch,  and  decided  die  eharactor  of  a  book  on  Chia 
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groand.  Emebiuft  seems  to  ]iave  belonged  to  ^s  class ;  and  Amphilo- 
ebuB,  aIbo,  in  some  verses  to  be  mentioned  in  the  sequel  (See  C.  F. 
Schmid's  Offenban  Jofaannis,  §§  27,  28  seq.).  Henoe  it  is  very  plain, 
thai  no  certaki  oonclnsion  from  this  or  that  passage,  in  rdaition  to  the 
subject  before  us,  can  be  well  and  accurately  drawn,  without  an  inqairy 
into  the  mode  of  classification  which  the  writer  adopts,  and  some  proper 
investigation  of  the  ground  and  object  of  his  judgment  To  a^piy  the 
word  MON^^oi  undistinguiahingly  to  the  designation  of  certain  books, 
at  this  period)  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  was  afterwards  used,  and  is 
now  employed  among  us,  would  be  to  betray  a  want  of  knowledge  in  re- 
gard to  the  usages  of  the  fourth  century,  in  particular  of  the  latter  half 
of  it 

In  respect  to  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  Philastrius, 
enough  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  and  on  pages  329, 
830  above,  to  show  that  a  proper  distinction  between  the  books  £at  pub- 
lic and  ordinary  reading,  and  those  which,  as  Philastrius  says,  ^  legi 
debentmorum  caiiaaaj9tfr/ec^«,  non  ab  omnibus  legi  debent"  (p.  330 
above),  will  easily  and  naturally  account  for  the  omission  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse in  catalogues  of  canonical  books  designed  for  common  and  public 
use.  In  regard  to  Gregory  of  JNFazianzen  and  Philastrius,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  admit  any  other  explanation  than  the  one  given,  without  mak- 
ing them  grossly  inconsistent  with  themselves  and  eVen  contradictory. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  has  made  the  meaning  and  explanation  of  anoK^q^M, 
in  that  quarter  of  the  church  where  most  doubt  seems  to  have  prevailed 
respecting  the  Apocalypse,  so  plain  and  intelligible,  that  I  do  not  see 
any  good  room  for  hesitation.  Let  us  see,  now,  whether  the  same  prin* 
ciple  which  must  be  here  admitted,  is  not  applicable  to  other  cases,  in 
which  the  writers  are  appealed  to  as  doubting  or  denying  the  apostolic 
origin  and  authority  of  the  Apocalypse. 

The  60th  (59  ?)  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea  in  Phrygia,  A.  D« 
863  (367  ?),  has  been  a  standing  authority  among  those  who  doubt  the 
apostolic  origin  of  the  Apocalypse.  This  was  but  a  small  Council,  and 
it  was  held  in  a  region  where  doubts  seem  to  have  been  more  common 
than  elsewhere.  The  genuineness  of  this  60th  Canon  was  called  in 
question  by  Spittier/  and  its  credit,  for  a  while,  was  given  up  by  most 
critics.  But  Bickell  (Stud,  und  Krit  1830,  p.  591  seq.)  seems  to  have 
rendered  the  matter  somewhat  doubtful,  and  to  have  left  it  in  tiiis  posi- 
tion. Without  going  at  all  here  into  the  question  of  its  genuineness, 
(for  the  disco&don  of  which  there  is  no  room),  I  will  concede,  that  the 
60th  Canon,  i.  e.  the  <me  in  question,  omits  the  Apocalypse  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  sacred  bw^s ;  just  as  Gregory  Kazianzen  and  Philastrius 
omit  it  But  does  this  decide,  that  the  bishops  convened  in  this  Couiw 
eii  rejected  the  BevelatioQ  as  a  spurioiia  book?    BanAy  not,  under 
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such  dmmsteneet  as  hare  been  described.  And  mdeed  there  is 
thing  sure  to  be  ssid  in  this  oase,  that  maj  setre  to  cart  iintiber  liglrt 
upon  it  The  Coandl  of  Constantinople  in  69t  admitB  die  Gbion  of 
books  named  hj  the  Council  of  Lao£cea,  and  dbo  that  aaned  bj  the 
Council  of  Ourthage  in  B97.  Now  the  latter  oneqniTocallj  admits  tbo 
Apocalypse  as  a  dirine  bodk.  In  what  manner,  then,  did  the  bishops 
at  Constantinople*  reeoncQe  their  admission  of  both  Canons  ?  There 
seems  to  be  no  explanation  of  this  so  probable,  as  the  one  which  allows, 
that,  while  the  Coondl  of  Laodioea  do  not  indode  the  Apocalypse  ia 
iharjnMe  canon,  they  still  are  not  to  be  midentood  as  casting  away' 
the  book.  Another  circamstance  favoon  thu  supposition.  No  sobse* 
qoent  ecclesiasdcal  writer  appeals  to  the  Coandi  of  Laodicea  as  authori* 
ty  for  neglecdng  the  Apocalypse ;  and  in  the  Anbic  TerBion  of  the 
60th  Canon,  the  Apocalypse  is  named  among  the  canonical  books,  as  it 
is  in  some  of  the  Latin  versions.  More  especially  may  we  be  disposed 
not  to  be  bound  by  the  Coondl  of  Laodicea,  inasmuch  as  it  indndes 
Banich  and  th^  epistle  of  Jeremiah  among  the  canonieal  books  of  the 
Old  Testament 

In  like  manner  the  so-called  Canons  of  the  Apostles,  (a  siqipodtitious 
work  of  the  latter  part  of  Cent  IV.),  are  appealed  to  as  omitting  the 
Apocalypse.  In  Canon  76  (85),  we  have  a  list  of  sacred  books  which 
does  indeed  omit  it ;  but  it  inserts  Judith,  three  books  of  the  Maccabees, 
and  two  epistles  of  Clement  This  drcomstance  stamps  its  character. 
The  whole  woi^  is  itself  a  ficti<ni ;  and  the  omission  of  the  Apocalypse 
shows,  that  it  must  have  probably  originated  at  the  time,  when  it  was 
not  uncommon  to  omit  this  book  in  canons  for  public  use.  See  ia 
CoteL  Fat  ApostoL  L  p.  429  seq. 

Amphiiochus,  Inriiop  of  Iconium  (fl.  880),  an  intimate  friend  of  Badl 
and  of  Gregory  Naziansen,  wrote  some  Iambics  addressed  to  Sdeocos, 
which  are  printed  in  0pp.  Greg.  Nasianz.  IL  p.  194  seq.,  and  have,  by 
some,  been  attributed  to  Gregory.  The  verses  in  question  contain  a 
catalogue  of  the  canonical  books ;  and  of  Uie  Apocalypse  they  speak  in 
the  following  manner :  Ti/p  If  ^noxakvtpip  ri^r  'Imapfw  niXiw  TwBg 
fU9  iyxQiPoviiiVy  oi  ntUwg  di  yB  No^ow  XiymvfftPf  i.  e.  '  some  admit 
moreover  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  but  most  persons  say  it  is  spurious.' 
The  friend  of  Gregory  has  seemingly  gone  mudi  further  than  Gregory 
himself,  who,  in  his  catalogue,  merely  passes  the  book  in  silence,  al* 
thbugfa  he  elsewhere  plainly  recognizes  it  as  a  book  of  authority.  Am* 
philochus,  as  it  would  seem,  must  in  all  probability  have  rejected  it 
On  what  grounds — we  are  left  entirely  to  conjecture.  Possibly  he 
doubted  of  it  for  reasons  like  to  those  which  Dionysius  has  given,  the 
force  of  which  Euaebius  seems  so  much  to  have  fdt 

One  more  writer  of  this  dass,  of  some  active  eminence  in  his  time. 
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(flor.  860, 1 886),  is  Cyrill  of  Jerusalttn.  In  his  Catecheses,  (Cat  IV. 
36),  he  exhibiu  a  catalogue  of  the  canonical  books,  and  omits  the 
Apocalypse.  At  the  close  of  his  list  he  says :  ta  de  Xoina  navia  l^ta 
Mio&m  fp  devTtQqfj  i.  e.  *  let  all  the  remaining  [books]  be  placed  with- 
out amon^  the  secondary  ones.'  Li'icke  (p.  335)  thinks  this  is  decisive, 
that  Cyrill  absolutely  rejected  as  spurious  the  Apocalypse ;  and  particu- 
larly because  he  does  not  elsewhere  quote  from  this  book.  But  tiiis  last 
circumstance  is  not  decisive.  His  works  are  not  numerous ;  and  in 
t  general  his  Catecheses  are  not  of  such  a  nature  as  would  lead,  him  to 
quote  this  book.  It  was  for  a  long  time  denied  that  Chrysostom  had 
made  any  use  of  the  Apocalypse ;  but  this  at  last  is  amply  established, 
although  his  use  of  it  is  very  unfrequent.  But  CyriU,  an  ardent  man, 
may  well  be  supposed,  in  composing  catechetical  i.  e.  doctrinal  instruc- 
tions, not  to  have  had  occasion  to  cite  the  Apocalypse  often,  if  at  all, 
even  in  case  he  believed  in  its  authenticity.  Montanism  still  existed  in 
the  Ea^t,  and  Chiliasm,  (which  of  course  accompanied  Montanism  but 
also  existed  independent  of  it),  had  taken  root  in  many  places  and  main- 
tained its  ground ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  works  of  Lactantius  and  oth- 
ers in  the  fourth  century.  *  What  Cyrill  says  of  Antichrut,  and  of  anoih- 
0r  head  of  the  dragon,  (Cat.  XV.  12  seq.  and  27),  must  be  admitted,  to 
say  the  least,  to  refer  to  the  Apocalypse  as  a  well  known  book.  But 
^i^hat  he  says  of  the  period  of  three  and  a  half  years,  the  appointed  time 
of  Antichrist,  where  he  remarks :  ovx  c|  anoxQvqxap  Xtyofjiep,  dXk'  in 
tov  A(K»i^X  (ib.  13),  looks  very  much  like  declining  to  appeal  to  the 
Apocalypse  for  ooafirmation  of  his  views  about  this  period.  Still  it  is 
not  quite  certain  that  we  ought  to  give  it  this  interpretation;  for  he 
may  hare  chosen  the  books  publicly  read  as  preferable  authority  for 
those  whom  he  addressed,  while  he  regarded  the  Apocalypse  as  among 
fhe  a7rox^g)oc,  in  the  same  way  as  did  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Fhilastrius, 
and  Gregory  Naeianzen.  Positive  evidence  of  rejection  cannot  be 
fonnd  in  him,  or  at  least  has  not  yet  been  produced.  Besides,  let  any 
one  read  through  Cat  XV.  and  he  will  see,  that  while  Cyrill,  in  con- 
formity with  his  directions  about  the  Canon  in  Cat  IV.  36,  declines 
openly  to  cite  the  Apocalypse,  yet  he  has  borrowed  its  language  in  some 
cases  beyond  all  question ;  e.  g.  Cat  XV.  13,  where  he  says  of  the 
fourth  beast,  woxh^;  iydoog  (^aailsvasiy  which  can  be  found  only  in  Rev. 
17:  11,  and  is  so  peculiar  as  to  make  the  quotation  certain.  So  Cat 
XV.  22  looks  altogether  like  being  modified  by  Rev.  1:  7,  although 
the  quotation  may  be  from  Zech.  12:  10 — 12.  In  the  same  place,  we 
have  an  expression  which  the  enemies  of  Christ  will  utter :  nw  (fvyta- 
f$Bv  ano  nQocninw  r^i  oQ^^g  aw  ;— -almost  an  exact  copy  of  Rev.  6:  16» 
but  possibly  based  upon  Nah.  1:  6»  The  index  to  Cyrilli  0pp.  Omn. 
VOL.  I.  46 
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pp.  437,  440  win  show  the  ceriaintj  that  CTrill  has  not  nnfreqaeoflf, 
sub  rosoj  referred  to  this  book. 

Thus  it  would  appear,  on  the  whole,  that  during  the  last  half  of  the 
fourth  century,  there  was  a  shyness  among  many  of  the  eastern  bishops 
in  respect  to  the  Apocalypse,  even  in  some  cases  where  the  other  avn- 
liyofitpotj  viz,  James,  2  Peter,  2d  and  3d  John,  were  admitted ;  e.  g.  as 
in  the  case  of  Cyrill  of  Jerusalem,  of  the  Ck>imcil  at  Laodicea  (363),  of 
the  author  of  the  Apostolical  Canons,  and  of  others.  Jerome,  who  liv- 
ed many  years  in  Palestine  and  mu.st  have  known  the  state  of  things, 
te3tifies  to  this,  in  some  remarks  which  he  nuikes  on  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  '<  If,"  says  he,  *'  the  usage  of  the  Latins  does  not  receive  it 
[the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews]  among  the  canonical  Sci'iptures,  nee  Ora^ 
corum  quidem  eceleaiae  Apacalypsin  eodetn  Ubertate  suscipiuiUj  i.  e.  nei* 
ther,  by  the  same  liberty,  do  the  churches  of  the  Greeks  receive  ih& 
Apocalypse/'  He  then  goes  on  to  remark,  that  contrary  to  recent  usage 
(hojus  temporis),  and  following  the  authority  of  the  ancient  writers,  he 
receives  both.  It  is  quite  plain  from  this,  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  things  at  this  }>eriod  among  tlie  oriental  churches,  as  it  has 
been  set  forth  in  the  preceding  pages.  There  can  be  no  rational  doubt, 
that  there  was  a  great  variety  of  shades  of  opinion  among  those  church- 
es. Some  men  were  in  the  hesitating  and  vadllating  state  of  Eusebius ; 
others*  not  improbably,  may  have  declined  to  acknowledge  John  the 
apostle  as  the  author,  in  the  manner  of  Dionysios.  Otliera  may  have 
rejected  it  fix)m  their  canon ;  of  which,  however,  there  is  no  positive 
evidence,  in  case  we  take  canonical  in  the  sense  of  Jerome,  L  e.  as 
meaning  an  inured  book.  Nothing  is  more  likely  than  all  this,  if  we 
contemplate  the  state  of  things  as  exhibited  above,  in  connection  with 
the  declaration  of  Jerome. 

Let  us  now  follow  on,  somewhat  further,  this  state  of  things  among 
the  oriental  churches.  But  before  we  do  this,  it  is  proper  to  advert  to 
the  fact,  that  the  Greek  churches  were  far  from  being  unanimausj  m 
regard  to  the  doubts  and  difficulties  which  have  just  been  laid  before 
the  reader.  We  have  seen  above,  under  No.  L,  that  Athanasius,  Basil 
the  Great,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Ephrem  Syrus  (con- 
nected with  the  eastern  Asiatic  churches),  Epiphanius,  Chrysostom,  and 
others,  had  no  hesitation  about  appealing  to  the  Apocalypse  as  a  divine 
book ;  although,  from  the  nature  of  its  contents,  most  of  them  ^peal  to 
it  but  seldom.  Chrysostom,  for  example,  has  written  no  Homilies  upon 
it ;  and  seldom  is  it  made  the  basis  of  ^ny  sort  of  discourse  by  others. 
Most  writers  seem  to  have  felt  doubts  about  the  meaning  of  various 
parts  of  the  book ;  and  while  this  was  the  case,  it  would  naturally  be 
left  out  of  view,  In  the  same  way  as  the  Canticles  are,  at  the  present 
time,  by  most  of  our  public  teachers.     It  is  not  difficult,  therefore,  to  ac- 
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ctnmt  for  the  general  silence  of  the  (oriental  clitircbesy  at  this  period,  in 
regard  to  a  book  so  mysterious,  and  the  subject  of  doabt  to  a  Eusebiua 
and  a  Dionysius.  The  use  which  the  Montanists  and  all  the  Chiliasts 
made  of  it,  was  also  a  ground,  as  we  may  reasonably  believe,  for  keep* 
ing  it  back  in  some  measure  from  the  churches,  and  for  omitting  it,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  the  list  of  Scriptures  to  be  publicly  read. 

A  state  of  things  like  this  could  not  be  expected  to  come  sp^ily  ^o 
an  end.  We  are  able  fo  obtain,  however,  but  rather  an  imperfect  view 
of  the  succeeding  century,  in  respect  to  the  question  before  us.  As  a 
matter  of  critical  interest^  indeed,  it  would  not  be  of  any  serious  avail 
eith^  for  or  against  the  Apocalypse.  What  has  so  late  an  age  to  do 
with  the  furnishing  of  evidence  that  qan  be  reMed  upon,  in  r^ard  to 
either  side  of  the  question  ?  It  is  more  a  matter  of  literary  curiosity, 
io  follow  further  the  history  of  the  Apocalypse,  than  of  any  importance 
in  a  critical  respect 

The  testimony  of  various  writers  belonging  to  the  Greek  church  at 
this  period  has  already  been  adverted  to,  in  p.  857  above.  There  is 
not  the  least  doubt  of  the  most  fuU  and  ample  recognition  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse by  Cyrill  of  Alexandria,  De  Adorau  VI.  p.  188 ;  by  Nilus  of 
Constantino{>le,  De  Orat.  69.  75,  76 ;  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  Epist.  II. 
175.  I.  188.  I.  13 ;  Andreas  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia  (see  p.  305 
above),  who  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  book,  which  is  the  oldest  we 
have  excepting  that  of  Victorinus;  Arethas,  probably  his  successor, 
who  also  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  and  most  fully  ad* 
mitted  its  claims,  although  he  refers  (in  the  introduction)  to  some  who 
had  doubted  them. 

How  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  who  seems  of  late  to  have  come  into 
high  repute,  decided  in  respect  to  the  Apocalypse,  we  do  not  know. 
Liicke  (p.  347)  thinks  it  probable  that  he  was  adverse  to  it,  because  he 
Injected  the  epistle  of  James,  and  withal  was  not  favourably  inclined  to 
the  Antilegomeni.  Theodoret  of  Antioeh,  the  commentator,  wrote  upoA 
Daniel  and  many  other  books  ;  yet  only  two  or  three  references  have 
been  found  in  him  to  the  Apocalypse.  From  these,  nothing  against  the 
Apocal}^se  can  be  made  out,  but  rather  in  favour  of  it  Yet  the  fact 
of  his  siknce,  (much  like  that  of  Chrysostom),  ^lows  that  whatever  his 
views  were  of  the  Apocalypse,  he  did  not  choose  to  make  it  an  object  of 
frequent  and  familiar  reference.  This  would  not  prove  that  he  bad 
doubts  about  the  authorship  of  the  hock ;  but  only  that  he  regarded  it 
as  mysterious  and  difficult  of  explication ;  just  as  Chrysostom  seems  to 
have  done,  whose  opinibn  of  its  gemnneness  is  dear  and  certaki*  As  a 
general  thing,  the  Antiochion  school  and  region,  at  that  period,  i.  e.  after 
350  and  so  into  the  next  century,  were  Btde  inclined  to  faring  forward 
ihe  Apoealypte.    Hence  they  produoed  no  commentarka  or  bonoMes 
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opoa  iL    It  can  haidl j  be  doubted,  tberefore,  thai  this  book 

least  regarded  by  the  kadiiig  men  of  that  regkn,  as  leas  oaeCiii  thao 

most  other  sacred  books. 

Ginnas  Indieopleiistes,  (an  Alexandrian  of  C«it.  VL),  does  nol  re- 
fer to  the  Apocalypse,  in  his  Topc^.  ChrisL ;  althoogh  it  would  seem 
that  he  had  inducements  to  do  so,  in  book  TIL  respecting  the  duration 
o^  the  lieaTens.  The  Sjnod  of  Tmlhi  (692)  received  the  Canon  of  L»- 
odieea  (^363)  whidi  omiii  the  Apocalypse ;  the  Canones  Apostoticae  do 
the  same  (p.  360  above)  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  Canons  of  the 
AAican  Synods,  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  and  beginning  of  the  sixth  ooi- 
'tury,  aH  inehule  the  Apocalypse.  Moch  has  been  said  npon  these  oe- 
^cuirences,  and  condomoDs  have  been  drawn  from  them  both  for  and 
against  the  Apocalypse.  But  we  have  seen  that  the  matter  in  respect 
to  the  Council  of  Laodicea  is  doubtful ;  and  of  coun«  it  is  doubtful  what 
was  done  at  Thilla.  Whether  it  was  oversight  or  design  in  the  Synod, 
as  to  the  omission  of  the  Apocalypse,  (supposing  them  to  have  omitted 
it),  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  If  it  was  detign,  it  would  seem  proba- 
ble, that  the  members  of  the  Council  of  TruUa  meant  to  leave  the  re- 
ception or  omission  of  the  Apocalypse  to  the  judgment  of  the  respective 
danrches  or  bishops.  In  the  like  way  did  the  Synod  at  Nice  in  787 
decide. 

In  the  eighth  century,  Johannes  Damasoenus  fuDy  admitted  the 
Apocalypse ;  while  Nicephoms,  of  die  ninth,  adheres  to  the  Synod  of 
Laodicea,  i.  e.  omits  it  In  periods  after  this,  individuals  and  books 
may  be  met  with,  here  and  there,  which  seem  to  express  doubts  about 
the  Apocalypse ;  but  the  general  current  was  undoubtedly  in  its  favour. 

Let  us  now  return  from  this  view  of  the  Greek  church,  followed  down 
to  a  period  far  beyond  any  critical  importance,  back  to  the  westbsk 
CHUHCH  and  see  whether  any  opposition  was  there  made  to  the  Apoca- 
lypse. And  here  all  is  clear.  After  the  fourth  century  began,  all  the 
writers  of  influence  move  in  one  direction.  Thus  Hilary,  Ambrose, 
Ticonios,  Julius  Firmicus  Matemus,  Philastrius,  the  Synod  of  Hippo 
(393),  the  third  Synod  of  Carthage  (397),  Innocent  bishop  of  Rome, 
Augustine,  Jerome,  Sulpicius  Severus,  Gelasius  Papa,  and  stUl  later, 
Frimasius,  Junilius  Afincanus,  the  Synod  of  Toledo— all  these  and 
many  others,  decide  without  any  doubt  or  hesitation  for  the  Apocalypse. 
And  although  some  of  those  here  named  advert  to  doubts,  (e.  g.  the  two 
last  named),  yet  no  weight  appears  to  be  attached  to  them.  In  the 
^hth  and  ninth  centuries,  here  and  there  a  case  of  doubt  may  be  found 
in  the  western  churches ;  but  such  cases  seem  to  have  been  so  local  and 
temporary  as  to  produce  no  influence  in  checking  the  mighty  current, 
aU  of  which,  in  this  region,  ran  in  one  direction* 

Tom  we  now  to  the  Stbxak  CHimcHBa,  the  eastern  part  of  whidi 


• . 
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BiAj  be  Beparated  from  the  oriental  Greek  churches  as  not  faking  the 
same  language*  It  ia  now  generally  acknowledged,  that  the  Peihito  or 
first  Syriac  Version  of  the  New  Testament  was  probably  made  in  the 
second  century,  or  at  least  early  in  the  third.  £wald  places  it  still  ear- 
lier (Apoc  p.  60),  as  do  some  others ;  while  a  different  class  assign  it 
to  a  later  period  than  that  just  named ;  but  the  most  probable  statement 
seems  to  be  that  which  I  have  made.  It  has  often  been  urg^  and  is 
still  urged,  as  an  unanswen^le  argument  against  the  Apocalypse,  that  it 
is  omitted  in  the  Peshito,  and  has  continued  to  be  so  in  the  Mss.  copies, 
down  to  the  present  hour. 

If  this  objection  be  conclunre,  then  it  extends  in  like  manner  to  th# 
8  and  3  John,  2  Peter,  and  the  epistle  of  Jude,  irhich  are  all  omitted. 

The  Syrian  churches  have  ever  cherished  a  high  veneratioa  for  this 
versicm ;  as  indeed  they  had  reason  to  do,  on  account  of  its  excellence. 
But  when  they  attribute  it  even  to  the  apostolic  age,  as  they  often  do, 
we  may  admire  their  zeal  rather  than  their  critical  judgment.  The 
first  certain  traces  of  its  use  are  in  Ephrem  Syrus'  Commentaries,  who 
flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  Cent.  IV,  at  the  same  period  with  those 
Greek  fathers  brought  to  view  above,  who  had  doubts  and  difiiculties  ' 
about  the  Apocalypse.  With  these,  it  is  dear,  Ephrem  did  not  sympar 
thise,  as  his* works  abundantly  prove;  see  under  §  17. 1.  No.  21  above* 
From  some  source  in  Syrictc  it  is  clear  that  he  must  have  obtained  his 
references  to  the  Apocalypse ;  for  it  seems  to  be  certain,  that  he  did 
not  himself  understand  the  Greek;  see  Sozom.  Hist.  Ecc  III.  16. 
Theod.  Hist.  Ecc.  IV.  29.  Hug's  Introd.  I.  §  65,  p.  205.  Yet  he  re- 
fers familiarly  to  the  Apocalypse,  as  though  his  readers  would  have  no 
more  question  about  it,  than  they  would  about  his  reference  to  other 
books  of  Scripture.  This  fact  is  one  of  much  importance.  To  account 
for  it  Eichhom  and  Hug  resort  to  the  supposition,  that  the  Peshito 
originally  contained  the  Apocalypse;  and  that  afterwards,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  doubts  in  the  Greek  churches  about  this  book,  and  because 
it  was  not  read  in  the  churches,  it  was  omitted.  Kolthoff  (Apoc  Vin- 
die.  p.  27)  seems  to  favour  the  same  opinion.  But,  with  Lt'icke  (p.  320), 
I  must  regard  this  as  improbable.  It.  may  easily  and  readily  be  sup- 
posed, that  the  Lectionaries  would  omit  it ;  but  that  all  the  copies  should 
have  agreed  in  this,  considering  the  high  value  set  upon  the  version,  can 
hardly  be  deemed  probable.  Be  this  however  as  it  may,  the  facts  re- 
main. Ephrem  quotes  the  Apocalypse,  and  not  unfrequently.  He 
quotes  it  unhesitatin^y  as  a  divine  and  adcnowledged  book.  Whence 
did  he  obtain  these  views  of  it  ?  The  manner  in  which  he  quotes  it 
shows,  that  there  must  have  been  a  Syriac  version  before  him.  It  shows 
also  that  this  was  well  known  to  his  readers,  for  whom  his  writings  ace 
intended.    .Were  this  otherwise^  he  must  have  said  soBietliisg  eoooem- 
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Bjr  tbe  Mtter.     r A<k,  md  If 
are  q'i*siiifj'M  that  we  taam 
Vaofu  in  orierto  ism  maA 
Yj^^ktnm.  appesk  10  the  book  n 

Kputadon  of  the  Apocalrp^e  ilfelf  ia  tint  qaulcr  of  tke 
Ephrai  ifid  m,  wcNild  not  otfaen  do  tbe  mmtt  ^maa^  tlv  S] 
ei?  Tlir  Srnan  drardwi  emertaiiied  the  lii^beit  rgjpwt  fiir 
Tbej  eren  naned  faiai  f^n^ykkt  and  iwiterjirtMier  of  the  ^rioe  vfvd.  Hia 
works  were  manj  of  tbem  aoon  tvass^Uied  imo  GreelL ;  wnd  Jtiuaii'  a»> 
son^  as  nV.  p.  l2ff>j,  thai  such  was  hi«  repatatkm.  f hat  ^m  fOBiecf  the 
tfaorehea  bb  books  were  poblidT  read,  after  the  lectioa  cf  the  Scnp> 
tofu.'  Profaablj  these- were  fai^  Comneiitanes.  on  the  pasages  of 
Scriptan  that  were  read.  Ail  this  dhows  a  state  of  things  far  fron  be- 
ing aafiiroinaUe  to  the  Apocaiypae,  in  thatqnaiter  of  the  charek;  k 
shows  atao,  thai  there  mat/L  have  been  a  Sjrriae  Tenkm  of  this  book  ai 
that  time  in  use. 

'  But  the  Perinto  does  not  eonlaiB  it  What  but  the  rejectioa  of  thtf 
^▼ioe  aathoritj  of  the  book  can  accoont  for  this  'f 

The  problem  maj  be  solved  in  vaiioa^  ways.  The  pccBon  who  made 
the  Pe»hito  rcrsiofi,  doabdesc  made  it,  in  the  first  instance,  for  pafafio 
use  in  the  cbardies.  Sacfa  was  the  immediate  poqiose  for  which  nearir 
an  the  primitiTe  vereions  of  the  New  Testament  were  made ;  see  Anga9- 
ti,  lienkwurd.  VI.  p.  1 18.  An  indabitable  proof  that  soch  was  the  case 
with  the  Pe^bito,  is,  that  it  exhibits  a  prettj  complete  notation  of  the 
Anagnosmata  which  belong  onlj  to  pablic  ose.  The  translator  may 
have  designed  onlj  to  ftnvish  iht  churches  with  such  a  hodt.  Or  he 
maj  have  died  and  left  his  work  nnfiniished.  And  besides  these  sop* 
positioos,  there  is  still  another  and  an  important  attttnde  of  the  case. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact,  and  now  generally  conceded,  that  the  New  Tes- 
tament, as  a  whoUj  did  not  assome  its  present  form  imtil  the  latter  part 
of  the  second  centarr,  i.  e.  it  was  not  collected  into  one  body,  and  re- 
garded as  one  work,  before  this  period.  How  easy  now  to  enppose,  that 
the  author  of  the  Peshito  Venion  did  not  obtain  a  complete  copy,  bat 
only  a  chtirch^opjf^  L  e.  a  Ledionary.  Mill,  in  speaking  of  tbe  costom 
of  the  early  ages  in  respect  to  the  copies  of  the  New  Testament  says : 
^  Neque  Apocalypsis  vel  Evangelico  vel  Epistolico  Codici  jancta  erst ; 
fled,  tanqnam  PropheticDs  Liber,  diversi  prorsns  a  rehquis  argomenti, 
seorsim  inoedebat;  iinde  vetos  iOa  distinotio  Hbrorum  N.  Test.,  in 
Eva/yilieop^  Jinootilnp^  xtu  Jinmuikv\f}B&^  XoyuAj  apod  Origenem, 
Comm.  in  Matt  p.  220."  We  have  seen  already,  among  the  Greelc 
chnrdies,  extensive  evidences  of  such  a  practice.  The  state  of  Mse. 
which  have  oobmi  down  to  us,  shows  that  sach  vaags%  prevailed  Who 
4om  not  koow,  that  v«ry  few  oi^es  of  the  Apocalypse  have  yet  been 
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iQimd,  and  liow  nmch  behind  tlie  other  books,  as  to  a  eorrect  text,  this 
book  still  remuns  ?  There  are  so  msuij  phenomena  of  this  kind,  that 
we  cannot  be  mistaken  in  supposing,  that  even  where  the  Apocalypse 
wa»fully  admitted  as  a  sacred  book,  it  was  comparatively  but  little  used 
and  little  copied.  Even  the  Pliiloxenian  version,  made  in  508  by  Poly^ 
carp  at  the  request  of  Philoxenus,  and  corrected  in  616  by  Thomas  of 
Heraclea,  although  it  oiiginally  embraced  the  Apocalypse,  as  it  is  con- 
ceded, is  still  rarely  to  be  found  associated  with  this  book  in  the  Mss. 
Thus  the  best  exemplar  of  White,  in  his  Yersio  Philoz.,  did  not  con- 
tain the  Apocalypse;  Pref  p.  22.  The  three  S^Tiac  Mss.  in  the 
Boyal  Library  at  Paris,  although  derived  from  the  Jacobites  who  ad- 
mit the  Apocalypse  even  in  their  public  lections,  do  not  contain  this 
book ;  Schmid's  Offenbarung,  p.  161.  Moses  Mardenus,  sent  to  £urope 
by  Ignatius  patriarch  of  Antioch  in  1552,  in  order  to  get  the  Syriac 
.New  Testament  printed,  brought  no  Ms.  containing  the  Apocalypse ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  assured  those  who  inquired  of  him,  that 
the  Apocalypse,  and  the  Epistles,  which  ane  omitted  in  the  Pcshito, 
were  regarded  by  the  Syrians  as  divine.  Afterwards  he  sent  a  copy  of 
these  books  to  Europe,  which  was  printed  by  Lud.  de  Dieu,  and  has 
been  followed  by  the  Polyglots  and  the  common  Syriac  Kew  Testa- 
ments. But  down  to  the  present  time  it  does  not  seem  to  be  settled, 
whether  the  copy  of  the  Apocalypse  in  question  belonged  to  the  Phi- 
loxenian  version,  or  was  derived  from  another  source ;  for  Mardenus 
did  not  give  the  source  from  which  he  derijred  his  copy. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  even  the  Philoxenian,  as  well  as  the  Pe- 
shito,  is  usually  found  without  the  Apocalypse ;  and  yet  we  know  that 
the  Jacobites  and  others  who  admit  this,  do  not  reject  the  authority  of 
the  Apocalypse.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  we  cannot  moke  much  out 
of  the  omission  of  the  Apocalypse  in  the  Peshito ;  for  all  tlie  copies  of 
which  we  know  anytlung,  are  later  than  the  period  when  Ephrem  lived. 
That  the  ancient  eastern  Syrian  church  rejected  the  Apocalypse  from 
the  Canon,  there  is  no  good  evidence  whatever.  That  the  very  ancient 
western  Syrian  church  admitted  its  cltdms,  is  clear  from  the  views  of 
Theophilus  of  Antioch;  see  p.  312  above.  From  the  manner  in  which 
Eplirem  treats  the  book,  the  evidence  is  conclusive  that  in  his  time  it 
was  fully  credited.  Even  more  than  this  it  seems  necessary  to  suppose. 
How  could  he  speak  as  he  does  about  it,  had  he  known  that  it  was 
doubted,  or  newly  admitted,  or  held  in  a  vacillating  position  by  his 
church?  Liicke  himself  acknowledges,  that  nothing  of  any  conse- 
quence against  the  book  can  be  made  out  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
omission  in  the  Peshito ;  Einl.  p.  321.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt, 
moreover,  that  when  the  Philoxenian  Version  was  made,  the  Apocalypse 
was  adittitted  as  canonical  by  the  Syrian  churches.    And  if  the  Apoo- 
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altT^e  attadied  to  the  edkioiw  of  our  prinled  Srme  Te^tameiitB,  is 
older  than  the  Philoxenian  VersioiL.  (a  thing  qoite  credib)e)«  the  point 
i^  eqnaJty  dear  in  regard  to  the  credit  of  the  book  ai  the  time  when 
that  older  Tersion  wa^  made ;  for  its  title  altrihotes  the  work  to  Jofa%  at 
the  time  when  he  was  banished  bj  Nero  to  Palmo& 

Thus  have  we  taken  a  sanrer  of  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  and  tiie  Sj- 
nan  chorcbet^  in  search  of  objections  against  die  anthentidtT  of  the 
ApocaJvj)«p.  And  what,  akd  how  mtch,  hate  wk  found?  The 
ani$wer  to  these  questions  requires  separate  and  distioci  notioe. 
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V  we  inclnde  in  this  what  the  book  sajs  of  the  anthor,  as  has  been 
done  above,  we  6nd  a  series  of  testiroonj  and  tradition,  oocasionaDj 
called  in  question  or  opposed  bj  few  indeed,  and  hot  for  a  little  time, 
until  we  come  down  to  the  latter  part  of  the  foorth  oentorr.     Of  the 
second  centnrj,  PE4)ias,  Jastin  Martyr,  Melito  of  Sardis,  ApoUonios, 
Theophilus,  Athenagoras,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  the  Testament  of 
the  XTL  Patriarchs,  Tertollian,  Irenaens,  are  leading  witnesses,    in 
the  third,  3Iethodias,  Hippoljrtas,  the  Epistle  of  the  Bomish  Qergj 
to  Cyprian  in  250,  Victorinus  Petavionensis,  Commodianns,  CyprimD, 
Origen,  Xepos,  all  testify  in  its  favour.     In  the  fourth  centory,  Basil, 
Gregory  Nazianzen,   Gregofy    of   Nyssa,   Chrysostom,    £^iphanias, 
Ephrem  Syrus,  Athanasiasy  Didymos  of  Alexandria,  Macarios,  the 
DonatistB,  the  third  cooncil  at  Carthage,  Prudentius,  Hilary,  Ambrose. 
Philastrios,  RuiBn,  Jerome,  Lactantias,  Jolius  Firmicas  Matemns,  and 
Aagusdne  (if  we  may  reckon  him  here),  all  unite  in  their  views  in 
favom*  of  the  Apocalypse.     8ome  of  the  eastern  bishops,  as  we  have 
seen,  did  not  include  it  among  the  books  to  be  poblidy  read- 
To  go  further  than  this  is  needless,  and  indeed  useless  in  this  place. 
What  is  there  then  to  set  in  oppoation  to  this  general,  not  to  say  uni- 
versal, current  of  opinion,  both  early  and  late  ?    First  we  have  the  op- 
position of  the  Alogi,  in  the  second  century,  on  ground  confessedly  of 
party  feelings  and  subjective  views.  Then  comes  Caius  of  Borne,  whose 
views  have  been  so  fully  discussed,  and  whose  opposi^n  to  the  true 
Apocalypse  remains  still  a  matter  somewhat  in  the  dark ;  but  if  it  was 
real,  it  was  only  on  subjective  grounds  and  not  historical  ones,  inasmuch 
as  he  was  involved  in  sharp  dispute  with  the  Montanists.     Then,  near 
the  middle  of  the  third  century,  we  have  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  who. 
merely  rejects  the  apostolic  origin  but  not  the  divine  authority  of  the 
book,  and  gives  no  historiccd  reasons  for  his  opinion,  inasmuch  as  he  ar* 
gues  merely  from  the  style  and  diction  of  the  book.    We  next  come,  in 
the  fourth  century,  to  Eusebius,  whose  mind  vacillated  in  regard  to  tfaa 
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question  of  genuineness,  and  appears  to  have  remained  undecided.  Bat 
in  the  latter  part  of  this  centary,  and  in  the  Greek  church  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor and  some  other  places,  we  find  a  few  persons  like  Cjrill,  with 
wfatm  Amphilochus  may  be  classed,  who  cautiously  abstained  from  ap- 
pealing to  the  Apocalypse  ;  and  several  of  the  fathers,  who  did  not  in- 
clude it  in  the  Canon  of  books  to  be  publicly  read.  The  Council  of 
Laodtcea  may  perhaps  be  reckoned  here ;  if  indeed,  (which  is  quite 
doubtful),  the  60th  Canon  of  the  Council  is  genuine  ;  (See  p.  359  above, 
and  Theol.  Stud,  und  Krit  1830,  p.  591  seq.)  After  this  period,*  we 
find  only  here  and  there  a  solitary  voice  raised  against  the  Apocalypse, 
until,  at  length,  the  reception  became  universal,  or  all  but  universal. 
Modem  times  have  waked  up  the  spirit  of  controversy  about  it  again, 
and  the  battle  is  not  yet  ended. 

Now  what  is  there  in  the  nature  and  manner  of  this  opposition  in  an- 
cient times,  whieh  should  lead  us  to  reject  the  Apocalypse  ?  It  has, 
one  may  say,  undivided  and  unquestioned  sway,  down  to  the  time  of 
Dionysius.  There  is  nothing  in  all  the  opposition  which  would  excite 
a  serious  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  candid  and  critical  investigator.  Di- 
onysius neither  raises  nor  suggests  any  higtorieal  grounds  of  doubt.  His 
other  grounds  remain  to  be  further  examined.  Whatever  doubt  might 
arise,  or  did  arise,  another  century  later,  was  not  originated,  so  far  as 
we  know,  by  any  historical  evidence ;  for  such  evidence  there  is  not, 
and  no  appeal  is  made  to  it.  What  reason  is  there,  then,  that  we  should 
not  give  credit  to  traditionary  testimony,  so  early,  so  uniform,  so  long 
continued  ? 

Liicke,  when  he  comes  to  sum  up  the  whole,  concedes,  that  the  exe- 
getical  phenomena  of  the  book  and  the  tradition  of  the  churches  unite 
in  favour  of  it.  He  suggests  only,  in  abatement  of  this,  that  from  the 
third  century  there  was  a  division  of  opinion  among  the  churches  about 
the  origin  and  authority  of  the  Apocalypse.  How  much  this  amounts 
to,  the  reader  has  now  had  opportunity  of  seeing  and  examining. 

But  why  does  not  Liicke  admit,  then,  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  book  ? 
Because,  as  he  avers,  there  is  no  proof  that  the  witnesses  made  thorough 
investigation  of  the  matter  or  subjected  it  to  real  critical  inquiry.  '<  Their 
<^inion,"  says  be  (p.  857),  "  is  no  wahres  Wtssen  (true  knowledge), 
but  only  a  blosses  Meinen  (bare  supposition)**.  As  I  have  before  remari^- 
ed  (p.  858  above),  I  cannot  conceive  on  what  basis  such  a  statement 
rests.  What  I  mean  is,  that  the  same  requisition  which  he  here  makes, 
would  leave  every  book  in  the  New  Testament  destitute  of  valid  sup- 
port None  of  the  witnesses  were  there  to  see  the  actual  writing  of  any 
book.  Of  course  that  had  no  true  knowledge^  in  the  sense  which  he 
seems  to  insist  on.  None  of  them  have  any  testimony  different  in  na- 
tore  or  kind  from  that  of  the  Apocalypse.    Besides ;  did  not  Irenaeus 
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peoave  testimoD j  from  the  petaonal  frioids  of  John  ?  Was  Origm  na 
critical  investigalor  ?  Was  Jerome  do  critic  ?  Too  late,  indeed,  for 
the  highest  purposes  of  historical  critidsoi,  did  tlie  latter  live ;  hat  noi 
the  former.  And  even  Irenaeus-— does  he  not  tell  us,  in  regard  loithe 
wooderfiil  number  of  the  beast,  i.  e.  6G6,  that  he  had  compared  cofues— * 
eneieni  and  recent  copies-*ia  which  he  found  this  number;  while  616 
was  only  in  the  mare  recent  'Mas,  ?  In  the  days  of  Irenaeus,  then,  the 
Apocalypse  had  been  so  long  in  circulation,  that  the  Mss.  were  already 
classed  as  ancieni  and  modem.  The  early  credit  of  the  book  seems  to 
be  well  established  from  this.  And  indeed,  if  the  credit  due  to  the 
Apocalypse  is  to  be  decided  only  on  such  grounds  as  Lucke  here  as- 
sumes, there  is  not  a  book  of  the  New  Testament  that  will  stand  before 
the  like  process  and  principles  of  decision.  Surely  the  Crospel  and 
Epistles  of  John  most  fall  before  them. 

Lucke  himself  is  candid  enough  to  admit,  thai  the  alignments  a^painst 
the  Apocal3rp8e  on  htstorical  grounds  amount  to  nothing  serious.  He 
therefore  feels  obliged  to  resort  to  the  iniemal  evidences  which  make 
against  it,  and  which  he  deems  sufficient.  With  all  the  ooncessions, 
however,  which  he  makes  in  respect  to  the  weakness  €i  the  arguments 
firom  historical  facts  against  the  book,  he  still  does  not  attribute  any  i2s- 
eisive  weight  to  the  external  testimony  in  favour  of  it.  But  I  do  noi 
perceive  in  what  way  my  mind  can  be  brought  into  this  position.  I 
would  not  say  indeed,  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that  ^'  I  do  not  And  any 
other  book  of  the  New  Testament  which  is  so  strongly  established,  or 
which  was  written  upon  so  eariy,"  (Rem.  on  Rev.) ;  but  I  may  say, 
with  Wetstein,  thai  'the  Apocalypse  from  the  primitive  age  was  well 
known  and  received.'  There  are  a  number  of  books  admitted  into  the 
New  Testament  Canon,  in  respect  to  which  less  positive  and  less  gene- 
ral evidence  can  be  produced  in  behalf  of  them,  than  in  favour  of  the 
Apocalypse.  Liicke  himself  admits  some  other  writings  of  John  on  his- 
torical grounds  less  satisfactory. 

Indeed,  if  the  chum  of  the  Apocalypse  to  be  of  apostolia  origin  and 
canonical,  be  not  admitted,  so  far  as  traditionary  history  is  coneemed^ 
one  must  abandon  the  admission  c^  any  New  Testament  book  on  this 
gi-ound.  Mliere  is  one  that  has  not  had  its  opposers  and  gainsayers  and 
doubters,  in  ages  that  are  past?  If  now  all  these  are  to  be  chronicled, 
and  summed  up,  and  brought  in  competition  with  the  mighty  over- 
whelming stream  of  testimony  in  the  church  catholic,  in  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Syrian  churches,  where  is  the  end  of  dispute  and  gIl  doubt? 
And  when  are  we  ever  to  arrive  at  stable  ground,  and  occupy  it,  in  re- 
gard to  such  a  matter?  There  is  no  end  to  skepticism  of  this  sort,  pro* 
Tided  every  breath  of  opposition  is  to  kindle  it  into  life. 

It  is  only  in  the  last  half  of  the  fourth  century  thai  we  find  anything 
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like  an  ^xtonsiTe  state  of  doubting  or  hesitation  in  regard  to  the  Apoca- 
lypse ;  and  this  was  principaUj  among  some  of  the  churches  in  the  coun- 
tries of  Asia  Minor.  Bat  c^  this  doubt,  we  know  not  whether  it  per- 
tained merely  to  the  question  of  apoitdteal  origin,  like  the  doubt  of 
Dionjsius,  or  whether  the  inspiration  itself  of  the  book  was  called  ia 
question.  The  practice  of  withholding  some  books  from  public  lection, 
or  from  common  use-*eA  ancient  custom  among  the  Jews  as  to  Cohe- 
leth  and  Canticles*-Hnakes  the  omission  of  the  Apocalypse  in  the  lists 
of  sacred  books,  at  that  time  and  in  that  quarter,  a  circumstance  on 
which  little  or  no  dependence  can  be  placed  for  evidence  against  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  book. 

One  thing  seems  quite  certain ;  which  is,  that  if  the  alleged  peculiari- 
ties of  style  and  diction  in  the  Apocalypse  had  not  awakened  doubts  or 
suspicion,  no  one  would  have  ever  thought  of  attributing  any  deficiency 
to  the  historical  evidence  in  favour  of  the  book.  And  as  the  whole  mat- 
ter now  stands,  the  appeal  may  be  made  with  confidence  to  all  intelli- 
gent and  candid  critics  in  these  matters,  whether  the  historical  evidence 
in  favour  of  its  apostolic  origin  is  not  so  far  satisfactory  as  to  be  quite 
conclusive,  unless  the  internal  phenomena  of  the  book  are  such  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  impartial  judges  to  acquiesoe  in  the  apparent  de^ 
eision  oi  historical  testimony. 

§19.  General  Remarkt  on  the  alleged  indirect  testimony  against  tks 

apostolic  origin  of  the  Apocalypse* 

According  to  the  division  of  the  subject  made  near  the  commencement 
of  S  17,  this  category  includes  the  objections  against  the  apostolic  origin 
of  the  Apocalypse,  which  are  drawn  from  its  stylcy  its  sentiments^  or  its 
dictien.  The  peculiar  structure  of  sentences  or  phrases,  unusual  regi- 
men of  words,  apparent  solecisms  or  barbarisms,  a  diction  different  from 
that  of  John  in  his  Gk)spel  and  Epistle,  a  different  use  of  particles,  or  of 
participles,  or  of  the  tenses  of  veriM,  etc.,  and  a  different  circle  of  ideas^ 
as  well  as  a  discrepancy  in  doctrines — these,  and  other  things  connected 
jwith  them,  have  been  of  late  appealed  to  with  an  entire  confidence,  thai 
the  argument  drawn  from  them  against  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  Apoe* 
alypse  is  unansweral^  We  have  already  seen  what  some  of  the  lead- 
ing German  critics  of  the  present  day  have  said  in  respect  to  this  mat- 
ter,  p.  284  seq.  above.  It  is  difficult  to  find  more  confident  assertions 
aifd  conclusions,  in  any  part  of  the  domain  of  criticism,  than  they  have 
made  in  relation  to  the  Apocaljrpse.  The  ground  on  which  assertions 
so  confident  rest,  ou^  at  least  to  be  very  firm  and  solid ;  for  nothing 
less  than  this  can  justify  dedarations  of  such  a  character. 

▲  portioa  of  th»  aU^;»tioiis  agaiDst  the  Apoealypaa  to  wUoh  I  havo 
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josl  adverted,  and  wbkh  pertata  to  the  idioai  of  the  book  in  ▼arioos  re- 
epedSf  I  have  ahreadj  examined  at  saffident  length  in  f  15,  iaafiniach 
as  these  things  stand  oonnected  with  the  aesthetical  and  lingaistic  ch»- 
tucter  of  the  book.  But  it  still  remains,  to  notice  man j  other  partial* 
lars  which  could  not  there  be  approprialelj  considered. 

In  entering  upon  such  a  field,  where  there  is  so  much  that  is  arbitr»- 
Tj  and  sabjecdve,  so  much  that  depends  on  taste,  imagination,  matori^ 
or  immaturity  of  judgment,  nice  discernment  (or  the  rererse)  as  to 
points  of  similaritj  and  dissimilarity,  and  on  the  views  whidi  different 
men  may  have  of  what  is  evidence  of  homogeneousness  of  authorship  or 
of  the  contrary,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  degree  of  embarraasoient 
and  reluctance.  And  this  is  not  a  little  increased,  by  looking  back  upon 
the  history  of  internal  criticism  for  some  time  past  The  old  Testamenl 
and  the  New  have  both  experienced  a  large  measure  <tf  arbilnury  en- 
tique,  A  full  history  of  criticism  in  respect  to  it,  would  be  replete  with 
warning  and  instruction  to  bold  and  confident  adventurers.  The  Pei^ 
tateuch,  and  spedaUy  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  has  been  characteriaed 
in  a  manner  directly  qyposite,  by  writers  of  high  renown.  So  has  it 
fared  with  the  book  of  Job ;  specially  with  the  speeches  of  Eliho,  the 
prologue,  and  epilogue.  Isaiah  has  come  in  for  a  fuU  share  of  the  like 
criticism.  The  most  discrepant  and  directly  oppoate  opinioos  have  beea 
formed  and  proclaimed  respecting  the  last  twenty-six  chapters  of  this 
book,  and  various  other  portions  of  it,  both  as  to  the  style  and  diction* 
So  it  is  with  the  book  of  Zechiriah,  and  some  others.  But  not  to  insist 
on  these,  if  we  come  to  the  New  Testament,  we  shall  find  the  same  dis- 
crepancies. Matthew  has  been  rejected  by  Schuls  and  others  as  an  un- 
worthy and  incredible  document  The  Grospel  of  John  has  been  reject- 
ed by  Eckermann,  J.  £.  C.  Schmidt,  Yogel,  Horst,  Bretschneider,  and 
others.  De  Wette  doubts  whether  Luke  wrote  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ; 
as  do  some  others.  He  also  doubts  the  first  qiistle  of  Peter,  and  the  epis- 
tle to  the  Ephesians.  The  2  Thess.  he  thinks  is  interpolated ;  as  does 
Schmidt  also.  Lange,  Cludius,  Bretschneider,  and  others,  doubt  whether 
the  first  epistle  of  John  is  genuine.  Schkiermacher  calls  in  question  the 
first  epistle  to  Timothy.  Eichhom  and  De  Wette  argue  against  the 
credit  of  all  the  patioral  epistles.  And  in  almost  all  these  cases,  reliance 
is  {^aced  almost  entirely  on  the  internal  evidencei  of  discrepancy  i& 
style,  i.  e.  on  this  as  judged  of  by  the  respective  writers.  Bretschneider 
represents  the  factitious  author  of  John's  Gospel  as  concealing  his 
(John's)  name,  that  he  might  seem  to  be  the  more  sincere  to  the  reader 
and  not  appear  to  be  fraudulent  in  his  design  (p.  112  Prob.) ;  while  (on 
p«  22d)  he  speaks  of  there  being  men  in  the  church  who  would  detect 
and  expose  the  fraud.  Schleiermacher,  on  1  Timothy,  declares  that 
'^  all  the  epistles  of  Ptad  exceed  this  m  ezpression  $"  yrhi\»  Eiohhom, 
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on  diiecilj  of^oote  ground,  rejects  the  Pauline  origin  of  the  pastoral 
epistlesy  "  because  they  are  adorned  with  a  perspicuity,  a  condanity, 
and  an  elegance,  which  is  wanting  in  the  PauHne  epistles." 

These  are  but  mere  specimens  of  what  might  easily  be  produced,  even 
to  the  satiety  of  the  reader.  In  regard  to  the  book  before  us,  we  need 
only  to  refer  to  such  men  as  Semler,  Oeder,  Corrodi,  and  their  follow- 
ers, £oT  specimens  (I  had  almost  said)  of  every  kind  of  ignominy  and  re- 
proach respecting  it ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  such  men  as  Bossuet, 
Herder,  Eichhom,  and  even  Ewald  and  Liicke,  unite,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  extolling  the  aesthetical  beauties  and  merits  of  the  Apocalypse.  And 
so  the.  hook  has  fared  in  regard  to  its  alleged  peculiar  idioms  and  diction. 
One  class  of  critics  has  magnified  and  even  exaggerated  everything  of 
this  sort,  which  can  in  any  way  be  made  plausible  ;  while  another  has 
found  no  more  departures  from  the  Johannean  style  in  the  Gospel  and 
Epistles  than  the  different  nature  of  the  subjects  treated  of,  and  the  kind 
of  composition  employed,  would  naturally  demand.  Where  is  the  end 
of  all  this  ?  What  arbiter  possesses  authority  to  step  in  and  decide  be- 
tween the  parties  ?  Doubtless  there  is  none,  who  can  authoritatively 
decide.  Appeals  to  councils  or  popes,  to  archbishops  or  bishops,  to 
clergymen  or  laymen,  on  the  ground  of  authority^  one  can  no  longer  ex- 
pect will  be  heard,  even  if  they  should  be  made.  It  is  too  late.  No- 
thing but  the  hard-earned  fruits  of  study  wrought  into  a  convincing 
shape  of  critical  argumentation,  can  now  bring  this  dispute  to  a  close* 
Even  this,  no  one  man,  nor  any  one  generation,  can  reasonably  expect 
to  achieve.  The  subjects  of  examination  are  many  of  them  so  tenuous 
and  difficult,  the  judgment  demanded  in  respect  to  them  is  so  nice  and 
discriminating,  the  knowledge  requisite  to  judge  must  be  so  extensive 
and  critical,  that  all  which  any  man  can  expect  now  to  do,  is  to  make 
some  contribution  toward  bringing  the  subject  to  a  close.  At  some  fu- 
ture period,  I  doubt  not,  the  whole  matter  will  be  placed  in  such  a  posi- 
tion, that  critical  impartiality  and  fairness  cannot  refuse  their  assent. 
But  such  ground  can  be  ultimately  won,  only  by  persevering  efforts  in 
the  study  and  criticism  of  ihe  Apocalypse. 

Considerations  of  this  nature  may  serve  to  dampen  the  ardour  of 
some  enthusiastic  minds,  who  expect  that  they  shall  be  able  to  make  all 
men  see  as  they  themselves  do.  Feeling  no  doubts,  and  perceiving  no 
good  reason  to  doubt,  they  cannot  understand  how  anything  short  oi  in- 
fidel skepticism  can  take  the  liberty  to  differ  from  them.  I  would  not 
disturb  this  happy  confidence — ^happy  if  in  the  right.  But,  for  myself, 
I  do  not  enter  on  that  part  of  the  discussion  now  before  us,  with  any 
overweening  expectations.  For  reasons  already  stated,  we  see  how  in- 
telligent and  inquiring  men  may  differ.  This  difference  in  regard  to 
the  Apocalypse  hasi  aa  my  examination  has  led  me  to  believe,  been 
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greadj  augmented  bj  personal  feetings,  and  doctrinal  Tfews,  and  tin 
fashionable  eriticism  of  tbe  daj.  Nor  is  this  remark  to  be  limked  to 
anj  one  party.  Some  of  the  advocates  of  the  Apocaljpee  have,  al 
times,  employed  bnt  sorry  reasoning  in  its  defence.  Moreover,  it  has 
often  been  assailed  with  a  spirit,  which,  acting  consistently  widi  itself, 
woold  cover  with  midnight  darkness  the  genuineness  of  every  ancient 
book.  Let  ns  try,  in  onr  course,  to  impinge  neither  upon  Scylla  nor 
Charybdis.  If  all  be  not  won,  something  perhaps  may  be  gained ;  and 
every  step  that  is  fairly  taken  in  advance,  brings  ns  somewhat  nearer  the 
desired  goaL 

Before  proceeding  to  a  particular  examination  of  the  mtemal  phe- 
nomena <^  the  Apocalypse,  and  comparing  its  style  and  diction  with 
those  of  John's  other  books,  it  is  proper  to  make  some  general  remarks 
oh  the  principles  by  which  our  judgment  ought  to  be  guided  on  this  oc- 
casion. I  do  not  expect  to  advance  any  positions  which  are  new  and 
strange,  and  thus  to  appeal  to  the  credulity  rather  than  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  reader.  But  it  is  proper  to  place  before  him  some  land- 
marks by  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  steer  my  course,  in  order  that  he 
may  see  whether  a  safe  and  judidous  course  is  taken  to  arrive  at  the 
end  proposed. 


S  20.  PrincipUi  to  he  regarded  in  judging  of  the  sIgU  and  dictian  ^tke 

Apocaljupee. 

(1)  It  is  now  agreed  on  all  hands,  among  intelligent  critics,  that  the 
Apocal3rp8e,  as  has  more  than  once  been  said,  is  essentially  a  book  op 
FROPHETio  poetry.  Nearly  all  the  prophecy  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  Hebrew  poetry ;  and  even  that  which  is  not  stricdy  so,  retains  much 
of  the  ^irit,  manner,  and  diction  of  poetry.  The  Hebrew  has  even  a 
kind  of  poetic  dialect ;  i.  e.  there  are  some  words,  forms  of  speech, 
forms  of  suffix  pronouns,  constructions  after  verbs,  uses  of  the  article, 
and  other  like  things,  which  are  appropriate  and  peculiar  to  the  poetic 
dialect  Besides  this,  the  whole  circle  of  imagery,  trope,  symbol,  im*- 
passioned  language,  breviloquence,  ellipsis,  and  the  like,  is  widdy  dif- 
ferent in  poetry  from  that  of  common  prose.  No  experieobed  reader 
needs  one  word  for  proof  of  these  propositions.  They  are  as  true  alao 
of  the  Grreek,  Latin,  and  English  poetry,  as  they  are  of  the  Hebrew. 
Gray  in  his  Pindaric  Odes,  in  his  Elegy  on  a  Country  Qiurch-yard, 
and  in  his  familiar  Letters,  is  scarcely  the  same  man.  Of  course  the 
like  is  true,  in  a  good  degree,  of  Pope,  or  Dryden,  or  Thompson,  or 
Akenside,  or  any  other  distinguished  man.  Some  differ  much  more 
ftom  themselves  in  prose,  when  they  write  poetry,  than  others  do.  No 
exact  limiu  can  be  assigned  to  a  thing  of  this  nature^    Bat  it  most  be 
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tvaet  tliat  in  tbe  higher  walks  of  poetry,  the  imaginatirey  the  sjmholicy 
the  exhibition  of  picture  before  the  reader  rather  than  ducripiioni  of 
things,  must  always  make  a  deeided  difference  between  this  and  prose, 
both  in  the  ciFcle  of  language  and  <^  thought.  We  should  call  a  writer 
of  poetry  very  unskilful  and  inept,  should  this  fail  to  be  the  case. 

If  now  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  be  the  same  man  who  wrote  the 
Gospel  and  Epistles,  he  had  at  least  an  entirely  different  task  to  per- 
form in  these  two  cases.  The  first  is  prediction,  poetic  description  of 
the  future  by  means  of  continual  symbols,  or  prophetic  visions  in  which 
all  disclosure  is  made  by  symbol.  The  latter  books  are  didactic  dis- 
courses, dialogistjc  controversy,  simple  historical  narrative,  and  simple 
practical  exhortations  to  love  and  harmony  and  piety,  with  warning, 
against  the  spirit  of  error  which  was  beginning  to  develope  itself.  The 
latter,  too,  were  written  when  no  fiery  persecution  was  going  on,  no 
peril  of  life  and  liberty  and  property  was  instant  But  the  Apocalypse 
was  written  in  the  very  furnace  of  affliction,  heated  beyond  its  usual  in* 
tensity.  Everything — the  personal  state  of  the  writer,  his  relations, 
his  solioitudes,  his  object  in  writing,  were  all  of  a  different  tenor  from 
those  in  the  Gospel  and  Epbtles. 

In  a  writer  of  any  skill,  power,  and  compass  of  mind,  who  possesses 
any  good  degree  of  versatility  or  choice  of  expression,  there  must  of 
necessity  be  some  striking  discrepancies  as  to  manner,  on  occasions  so 
very  different  It  is  not  merely  just  to  allow  it,  but  in  a  man  of  such 
sympathies  as  John  possessed,  inclined  to  the  doctrinal,  the  speculative, 
the  affectionate,  the  highly  sympathetic,  we  should  of  course  expect  that 
such  differences  must  take  place.  Qualities  such  as  these  cannot  be 
denied  to  the  author  of  the  Grospel  and  Epistles ;  and  why  may  they 
not  have  developed  themselves  in  the  way  in  which  they  appear  in  the 
Apocalypse  ?  It  is  only  on  the  ground  that  John  is  supposed  to  have 
been  incapable  of  forming  but  one  mold  for  his  productions,  that  the 
power  of  writing  the  Apocalypse  can  be  denied  him. 

(2)  It  seems  altogether  probable,  or  indeed  quite  certain,  fnun  inter- 
nal evidence,  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  soon  after  John  left 
Palestine  and  went  to  Ephesus.  Lucke  supposes  a  ten  years'  residence 
of  John  in.  Asia,  before  the  Apocalypse  was  written,  p.  304.  But  the 
notices  which  we  have  of  him  show,  that  he  did  not  act  as  a  missionary 
abroad,  until  near  the  time  when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed ;  see  Dane* 
mann,  Yerfasser  der  Offenb.  p.  8  aeq.  1841.  When  the  Apocalypse 
was  written,  in  A.  D,  68  or  69,  he  was  then  still  fresh  in  the  Hebrew 
idiom.  He  was  deeply  conversant  with  the  Hebrew  prophets.  This 
must  be  true  of  the  man  who  wrote  the  Apocalypse ;  and  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  John  was  at  all  events  a  man  of  this  cast  The  models 
of  the  Apocalypse  are  all  to  be  fimad  ia  the  Old  Testament    Many 
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things  IB  Daniel,  Zecluuriah,  Ezekiel,  Lniah,  and  some  «Aera,  reappear 
in  some  respects,  but  still  cast  into  a  new  fonn,  in  this  book.  How 
coald  the  idiom  be  otherwise  than  strongly  Hebraistic  ?  And  if  John 
had  recentlj  gone  to  Ephesus,  the  Greek  which  he  as  jet  spoke  or 
wrote,  must  be  altogether  of  the  Hebraistic  cast.  I  say  this,  because  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  doubt,  that  he  did  spedL  this  language  in  Pales- 
tine. It  must  be  such  of  course,  as  he  had  learned  and  spoken  in  that 
country.  Some  ten  or  twelve  years  after  this,  when  he  wrote  hia 
Gospel  and  Epistles,  what  wonder  that  he  should  have  attained  to  a 
style  in  many  respects  discrepant  from  that  of  the  Apocalypse  ?  And 
more  especially  so,  since  those  productions  were  of  a  tenor  so  entirely 
different  from  that  of  the  Apocalypse.  John  was  doubtless  an  apt  and 
ready  learner ;  and  a  few  years'  residence  among  those  who  used  Greek 
in  all  their  oral  communications  and  books,  must  have  made  a  very  sen- 
sible difference  in  his  circle  of  Greek  words  and  his  facility  of  emf^oy- 
ing  them.  Specially  must  this  be  true  of  the  parttcleSj  i.  e.  the  prepo- 
sitions and  conjunctions,  which,  in  the  Greek,  are  the  nicest  and  most 
difficult  part  of  all  the  language,  and  the  very  last  thing  to  whick,  in  aQ 
their  tenuous  and  distinctive  relations,  a  foreigner  ever  attains.  Ac- 
oordiogiy,  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  Apocalypse  have  relation 
to  these.  It  is  but  fair,  in  judging  of  the  idioms  of  this  book,  that  a 
matter  like  this  should  be  fully  taken  into  the  account 

(3)  More  distinctly  than  has  yet  been  done,  should  the  difference  of 
mbjecti  treated  of  in  the  Apocalypse  be  brought  into  view.  It  is  not 
merely  the  poetry  of  this  Ixx^,  with  its  concomitant  tropes  and  sym- 
bols, and  glances  into  the  invisible  worid,  and  machinery  of  angels  and 
devils  and  terrific  monsters,  and  the  like,  which  differs  from  the  {Mose 
of  the  Gospel  and  Episties,  but  the  tubjet^  themselves  which  are  de- 
signed to  be  presented  in  the  Apocalypse,  the  great  contest  between  all 
that  is  good  and  all  that  is  evil,  the  various  effcnrts  of  the  struggling 
parties  alternately  successful  and  unsuccessful  ftn*  a  season,  the  symboli- 
co-historic  picture  as  it  were  of  this  contest  down  to  the  time  of  the 
final  and  complete  victory  of  the  church,  the  grounds  of  encouragement 
and  triumph  to  the  bleeding  martyrs  in  view  of  this-^hese  and  the  like 
make  such  a  wide  discrepancy  between  the  Apocalypse  an^fhe  didactie 
and  the  hortative  in  the  Gospel  and  Episties  of  John,  that  one  can 
hardly  pUice  these  books  side  by  side,  with  the  expectation  of  findnig 
anything  more  than  general  traits  of  similarity,  where  the  nature  of  the 
ease  and  the  subjects  treated  of  will  permit. 

(4)  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  tiiat  the  New  Testament  exldbits  a  He- 
brew-Greek style  throughout.  From  what  has  ahready  been  stated  re- 
specting John  and  the  time  when  the  Apocalypse  was  written,  it  is  alto- 
gether to  be  eiqpected  that  the  Apoealypse  will  strongly  devebpe  this. 
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It  is  enongii  to  show  that  the  idioms  of  the  Apocalypse  are  BMeniaticy 
to  render  it  possible  or  probable  that  thej  may  have  been  employed  by 
John  the  apostle.  How  can  we  demand  that  such  a  writer  should  run 
all  his  expressions,  in  respect  to  matters  so  discrepant,  in  one  and  the 
same  mold  ?  It  is  enough,  then,  to  show  of  any  word,  or  expression, 
or  oonstmction  in  syntax,  that  it  is  of  the  Hebrew-Greek ;  or,  at  all 
events,  to  show  that  it  is  not  an  unusual  one  in  this  idiom.  I  do  not  in- 
deed mean  to  aver,  that  there  might  not  be  some  modes  of  expression, 
even  in  this,  so  foreign  to  the  idiom  of  John  in  his  Gospel,  as  to  afford  . 
satisfactory  proof  of  authorship  not  i4)ostolic  in  respect  to  the  Apoca- 
lypse. But  what  I  would  say  is,  that  cases  of  this  nature  must  be  clear- 
ly marked,  and  placed  in  a  strong  light  so  as  to  be  prominent  and  strik- 
ing, before  we  can  decide  by  virtue  of  them  agiunst  the  eurrent  testimo- 
ny of  ecclesiastical  antiquity. 

§  21.  Particular  examination  of  objections  drawn  from  the  styles 

diction^  etc.,  of  the  Apocalypse. 

I.  Words  and  phrases  iii  John,  but  not  in  the  Apocalypse. 

Before  I  proceed  to  notice  these  in  detail,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that 
Ewald,  LiJcke,  Schott,  Bretschneider,  and  Credner,*  are  the  writers 
whom  I  have  in  view ;  and  among  these,  Lucke  is  the  principal  one, 
because  his  work,  if  not  the  most  recent  of  all,  is  the  most  extensive  and 
able.  Most  of  the  objections  and  difficulties  to  be  canvassed  are  com- 
mon to  all  these  writers,  and  are  crowded  by  them  into  a  small  compass. 
I  do  not  deem  it  worth  the  trouble  to  assign  the  specific  passage  and 
author  from  which  each  and  every  objection  advanced  is  taken.  Most 
of  them  are  the  same  in  all  the  writers  named ;  and  all  of  them  may  be 
easily  and  readily  found  by  any  reader  who  wishes  to  find  them.  I 
merely  reserve  the  right  of  occasionally  designating  something  that  is 
peculiar  or  specially  important,  by  referring  it  distinctly  to  the  source 
from  which  it  comes. 

(1)  *  The  Gospel  and  Epistle  of  John  not  unfrequently  employ  the 
genuine  Gi^k  particles  ndvtoTEf  Ttdnote,  ovdinott^  ovdmcuy  while  they 
are  wholly  omitted  in  the  Apocalypse.' 

This  statement  is  far  from  being  precise  in  some  of  its  aspects.  E.  g. 
(a)  navTOje  is  not  frequent  in  any  New  Testament  writer  but  PauL 
Matthew  and  Mark  exhibit  it  only  twice  respectively,  and  both  in  the 
same  sentence  as  spoken  by  Christ,  Matt.  26:  11.  Mark  14:  7.     Luke 


•  Ewald,  Comm.  in  Apoc.  §  9.  Lflcke,  Einleit.  etc.  §  38  seq.  Schott,  Isa^ogo, 
§  116.  Bretechneider,  ProbabiliA,  etc.  §  28  seq.  Credner,  Einleit.  in  das  N.  Test. 
$266. 
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bat  till  ice  m  ki 6  GocpeL  acd  Dot  it  all  in  tke 
M^vfD  uiTH:*  if.  Li*  Go«fieL  but  not  oocse  in  kk  EfMle.*  The 
rvrjft^^n  v/jv  it  wa^  not  avl  to  tke  Afioc^rpe*:,  s€«ms  lo  be,  that  it 
not  t**;*ity  L  1  be  aane  is  tme  of  tbe  Aeu.  and  l«t  A»1di  ;  wliidi  are 
n^K  >>{f'jno'iA  bf-oaofie  nirr^t  is  wantin^s-  <^>  xmnn  i»  rare  evea  ia 
tlie  da«M<.>«  exef'pA  after  a  n^-^aiire  fiartide.  It  i&  afaaost 
frtran'/'T  to  t>i«  New  Testament.  Loke  eBfJojs  it  onoe;  John, 
times  in  bift  Go->peL  and  ooce  in  fai<  KpistJf .  Thi«  is  all ;  and  of 
iiathin;r  <:an  be  made  of  tbi^  (c)  Oidi-'^ort  is  employed  bj  John  in  has 
GfXfH  and  Kpi«^  but  onoe  (Go^p.  7:  AC),  and  plainlj  is  lar  cnongb 
from  Urtn^  a  favonrite  particle  in  the  Xew  Testament  Gre^  Paal 
uses  it  ooi'^.  CM*  if  we  inclade  tbe  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  oolj  three 
tiine4.  The  clai^iral  writers  employ  it  f  )nnci|>allT  for  the  never  of  the 
past,  Tbe  Apocalrptist  has  no  ocrasion  tor  tbif: ;  and  the  newer  of  the 
future  be  makes  bj  tbe  ovx  In  h>  coramon  in  tbe  New  Testament  Greek, 
lx*cau*>e  it  corropond^  well  with  tbe  Hehmr  "!•?  xb .  See  in  Apoc. 
hk  6.  18:  14— 23.  21:  1—4  aL,  and  m  Go^p.  14:  30.  16:  10,  21,  25. 
17:  11.  21:  6  al  Yet  tbe  Epistle  of  John  does  not  exhibit  iL  Noth- 
ing can  be  argued  for  or  against  tbe  gf-nuineness  of  a  book,  in  referenee 
to  oMnoti  thus  conditioned,  (d)  ovdtTtia  is  almost  a  total  stranger  to 
the  New  Testament ;  John's  Gro-i>el  thrice,  Paul  once,  Luke  once. 
This  is  the  never  of  the  p<ut<,  and  the  ApocalypiL^t  has  no  occasion  for  it 
(2)  '  KaOuig  is  frequent  in  the  Gospel  and  Episde,  but  not  employed 
at  all  in  the  Apocalypse.' — This  is  true,  and  somewhat  striking.  Yet 
among  the  most  Hebraizing  uTiters,  I  obserre  that  xa&fi^  is  quite  im- 
frequent ;  e.  g.  Matt,  three  times,  Mark  seven ;  even  Luke  makes  but  a 
moderate  use  of  it,  specially  in  the  Acts.  The  particle  <»<;,  (differing 
little  if  any  from  xaOci^  in  most  cases),  corresponds  more  nearly  and 
simply  with  the  Hebrew  "f^ ,  S ;  and  so  it  is  used,  times  almost  without 
number,  in  every  part  of  the  New  Testament,  and  everywhere  in  the 
Apocalypse,  where  the  sense  of  (u,  in  like  manner  cu,  etc.,  is  required. 
The  later  use  of  xaO-oi^  by  John,  in  his  Gospel  and  Epistle,  shows  a 
habit,  when  he  wrote  these,  of  emplo3ring  the  rounder  and  fuller  ex- 
pression instead  of  the  simple  o>^* ;  which  one  may  easRy  suppose  to 
have  been  acquired  by  longer  usage  in  Greek.  The  difference  in  usage 
I  have  acknowledged  to  be  striking,  and  one  naturally  adapted  to  exdte 
inquiry  or  doubt ;  but  it  is  not  characteristic  enough,  nor  important 

'— —         —II  —  ■  I  ■     —       -         _  _  -      -     I  1         J-  — 

*  The  reader  if  desired  to  take  notice,  that  io  the  inquiry  about  style  and  die- 
tion,  most  writen  hare  of  late  omitted  to  take  into  view  the  2d  aad  3d  of  John ; 
and  io  I  shall  do  here,  for  they  are  so  brief,  that  they  cannot  affect  the  main  re- 
sult. The  first  Epistle  was,  in  ancient  times,  almost  unlvergally  acknowledged 
as  John^s ;  and  so  we  may  the  more  readil/  refer  to  it  in  this  discussion  about  tfaa 
genuineness  of  another  Johannean  writing. 
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enongfa)  to  decide  the  great  qaeetion  before  us,  or  even  to  afford  much 
aid  for  this  parpoee.  Ka&dg  yiyQanzvu  \a  used  some  thirteen  times  in 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  and  only  some  three  or  four  times  eUe^ 
where  in  all  his  writings.  KaOnig  is  not  in  2  Tim.,  Tit.,  Philem., 
James,  Jnde.  In  1  Tim.  and  1  Pet  only  once  each ;  in  2  Thess.  twice. 
It  is  impossible  to  put  dependence  on  a  matter  like  this,  when  oi^*  and 
xad'cJ^'  may  be  in  roost  cases  indifferently  employed ;  in  others,  the  lat* 
ter  is  more  appropriate  in  ratiocination,  and  so  might  the  more  easily  be 
chosen  in  the  Gospel  of  John. 

-(3)  <  '^4*  in  the  sense  of  vhefi  is  frequent  in  the  Gospel,  but  not  in 
the  Apocalypse.' — The  fact  must  be  admitted.  Yet  it  is  less  striking 
and  conclusive,  than  it  at  first  appears  to  be.  John  employs  it  not  in 
the  sense  of  when  in  his  Epistle.  Paul  uses  it  in  this  sense  in  some 
Epistles,  but  not  at  all  in  others.  Matthew  and  Mark,  the  Hebraizing 
evangelists,  never  employ  ai^*  in  the  sense  of  when.  In  the  Apocalypse, 
there  is  scarcely  occasion  to  express  this  idea ;  and  when  there  is,  there 
are  so  many  ways  of  doing  it,  by  participles  with  such  an  adsignificar 
tion,  and  other  various  modes  of  expression,  that  nothing  special  can  be 
made  out  of  it.  It  seems  q^iite  probable,  as  in  the  case  of  Matthew  and 
Mark,  that  the  Hebraistic  style  did  not  early  and  easily  adopt  this  se- 
condary sense  of  oj^*. 

(4)  <  Mit  and  fievjot  are  wanting  in  the  Apocalypse.  John  employs 
them  both.' — Yet  Liicke  is  candid  enough  to  say  (p.  365),  that  ^  these 
particles  are  in  their  nature  so  syntactical^  that  in  a  composition  like  the 
Apocalypse  they  might  be  wanting,  even  if  John  was  the  author.'  This 
is  the  more  credible,  in  fact,  since  John,  in  all  his  Gospel,  has  iiif  but 
thrice,  and  not  at  all  in  his  Epistle.  As  to  fiirzoiy  it  is  found  five  times 
in  John's  Gospel,  but  not  in  his  Epistle,  nor  but  thrice  more  in  all  the 
New  Testament.  However  common  fA€P  may  be  elsewhere,  to  John  it 
is  a  kind  of  stranger ;  and  fuproi  is  so  to  the  New  Testament  Greek  in 
general. 

(5)  ^  The  conjunctive  and  tra$uttive  particles  d«,  ovv,  re,  /o^,  are  very 
nnfrequent  in  the  Apocalypse,  although  common  in  John.' — For  the 
full  discusidon  of  this  matter,  and  the  peculiar  use  of  nai  in  the  room  of 
some  of  them,  the  reader  is  referred  back  to  §  15,  p.  250  seq.  All  of 
them  excepting  t$  appear  in  the  Apocalypse,  ^  that  the  writer  was  not 
a  stranger  to  them.  But  the  use  of  twi,  in  a  manner  like  that  of  the 
Proteus  1  of  the  Hebrews  (as  it  has  been  called),  in  the  strongly  He- 
braising  style  of  the  Apocalypse,  has  rendered  the  use  of  the  other  con- 
junctives and  transitives  unfrequent ;  see  ib* 

(6)  'The  Gospel  and  Epistle  are  rich  in  antithetic  parallels,  gene- 
rally united  by  iXka;  but  the  Apocalypse  has  them  not,  at  least  in  this 
ferm.'— And  why?    Pkdnly  because  it  is  not  ratioeiaativa  and  didactic. 
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KkeibMebookfr  TeC  oiuLa  k  ■»  atniiper  is  Ike  Apood^yive  ;  see  &  4, 
e,  9,  14,  20.  $:  9.  9:  d.  10:  7,  9.  17:  12.  ^  G.  In  tbe  cpisdet  lo  li» 
ebarchei,  which  appnmA  never  the  otker  watks  niMbm  m  their 
we  hare  in  pro|MMtkm  ai  firequeot  nae  of  cuuLc  ae  in  John 
And  as  to  tbe  kind  4if  antithesu  to  which  Lucke  refere  ns  heing 
■if.  lee  in  2: 9.  3:  9.  9: 5.  10: 7.  20:  6— a  fall  piopoitiflo  of  eaecft.  Be- 
«de«y  oxiUe  is  not  verr  frequent  in  the  Epistie  of  John.  Nochiaig  imr 
portant  can  be  made  of  tins. 

(7)  '  In  John,  ^laofuu  and  ^t»Q^  are  fnTomue  words  of  Jofaur  for 
$eeing,  while  the  Apocaljpse  employs  o^ms  and  fUtiaw/ — ^A  pan  of  this 
statement  b  quite  aside  from  tiM  CkL  John  employs  o^st,  (anstlj  in 
the  Pexf.)  some  twentj-seren  times ;  the  Apoealypse  only  three.  Afain 
John  employs  fliatw  stxfteen  times,  and  the  Apocalypse  the  saoie  nwn- 
ber.  These  two  ratsy  then,  are  common  groobd  altogether.  As  to 
^foofuu,  John  OSes  it  only  ten  times  in  the  Gospel  and  Epistle,  in  all 
which  cases  it  implies  n  eoniiint^  in^fectitm  and  cwrfgaytoiion.  It  is 
not  in  the  Apocalypse.  And  as  to  ^^mi^co,  it  is  somewhat  Ireqacnt  in 
the  Gospel,  hot  occars  only  once  in  the  Epistle.  It  oeenn,  moreover,  in 
Apoe.  II:  11,  12.  The  only  one  of  these  ▼erbs  then  abont  which  any- 
thing can  be  said  to  oor  present  puipose  is  d'eaofutu  Im  the  Apocar 
lypse  the  writer  bad  his  choice  between  this  veib  and  ^jms.  The 
latter  means  to  direct  one^s  visioQ  toward  aoythin^  and  is  more  appro- 
priate, in  the  designation  of  such  rapidly  passing  visions,  than  ^tioftm 
would  be,  employed  as  John  elsewhere  employs  it  As  to  the 
miQoxa  oi  John,  in  his  Gospel,  the  use  of  the  Perftd  tense,  which 
lies  along  with  it  the  idea  of  an  abiding  action,  woold  be  inappropriate 
to  the  apocalyptic  visions.  The  common  Preterite  ^  the  Apocalyptist 
is  eZdor,  when  he  describes  the  perception  of  a  vision  or  spectacle  thai 
had  passed  before  his  view, — an  appropriate  word.  And  in  his  Go^iel, 
John  employs  the  same  word  in  the  like  sense  immeasurably  ofbener 
than  any  other  veri>,  or  than  all  other  verbs,  of  ueing.  Amid  sach  a 
variety  as  Uie  Greek  language  furnishes,  why  should  it  be  deemed 
strange,  that  {^adoficu  is  omitted  in  the  Apocalypse?  Liicke  remarks, 
as  a  peculiarity  of  the  Apocalypse,  that  ddoi^  (4:  1)  is  used  without  an 
object  after  it.  But  is  there  not  the  some  usage  in  6o^.  1:  40  ?  Be- 
Mdes  in  4:  1,  it  is  platnly  ^^  rem  h*;mi,  which  is  so  common  a  phrase  of 
transition  in  Hebrew.    Tt  is  unnecessary  to  say  more. 

(8)  '  'E^aC»(f&cu  m  Bev.  IS:  17  has  an  entirely  different  sense  Cram 
that  in  John.' — But  this  is  not  a  well  grounded  objeotimi.  This  verb 
may  be  used,  and  is  used,  either  absolutely  oc  with  an  Accusative.  In 
the  Gospel  6:  27,  28.  9:  4,  (and  frequently  elsewhere),  the  Accusative 
stands  after  it,  as  in  Rev.  18: 17.  And  as  to  the  meaning  here— ris  it 
not  &mi]iar-aiid  good  Qveek  usage  to  say,  ii^d^sad'M  y^ — ^iHaaamf, 
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and  the  like  ?  And  what  is  there  angular  m  it,  that  John  should  em- 
ploy 80  familiar  an  expression  ? 

(9)  The  objection  from  Q^/mta,  in  Bev.  17:  17,  viz.  that  John  no 
where  employs  the  plural  of  this  word,  is  rendered  nugatory  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  reading ;  which  now  is  oi  io/oi. 

(10)  ''tf'Aiy/oj  is  used  in  the  Grospel  more  than  twelve  times;  only 
once  in  the  Apocalypse ;'  Lucke  p.  867. — Ans,  Just  twelve  times  in 
ihe  Grospel ;  and  in  nearly  every  case  it  means  to  caU  by  name  in  order 
to  summon  one's  attention.  In  the  Gospel,  John  has  frequent  occasion 
for  this  meaning;  in  the  Apocalypse  he  has  not  In  14:  18  it  occurs  in 
its  original  sense,  to  make  a  sound;  in  the  like  sense,  Gosp.  1^  38. 
18:  27.    It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Epistle. 

(11)  <  MfVBi  is  frequent  in  John,  and  but  once  (17:  10)  in  the  Apoca-  • 
lypse.' — Ans.  This  is  true ;  but  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  John  has  not 
occasion  for  the  verb  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  therefore  does  not  employ 

it  In  the  Gospel  and  Epistle  it  is  employed  in  nearly  all  cases  to  de- 
signate the  abiding  influence  of  the  Spirit  in  Christians,  or  the  persever- 
ance of  Christians  in  love  and  faith.  The  different  sense  which  Lucke 
assigns  to  fulvcu  in  Apoc  17:  10, 1  do  not  perceive.  Is  not  the  sense 
of  abiding,  or  continuing^  common  to  John's  Gospel  and  Epistle,  and  is 
not  the  same  the  sense  of  fieiycu  in  Rev.  17:  10  ? 

(12)  ""Ev  ehai  and  sJvai  if  rm  are  frequent  in  John ;  but  not  in  the 
Apocalypse.'-— ^7».  This  is  true  of  the  latter  expression ;  the  former 
occurs  but  a  few  times.  These  are  formulas  of  expression  which  are 
employed  in  the  discussion  of  spiritual  unity — the  unity  of  God  and 
Christ,  the  union  of  Christ  and  his  disciples,  or  of  the  disciples  with 
each  other.  The  iv  tivi  may  be  well  compared  with  the  iw  xvQicp  so 
common  in  Paul.  The  tenor  of  the  Apocalypse  does  not  lead  to  the 
employment  of  such  abstract  expressions.  Still,  comp.  eV  nvtvfiau  in 
Bev.  4:  2.  21: 10,  and  ip  xv^'q)  14:  13.  This  last  is  of  the  same  nature 
as  those  above. 

(13)  *  ^XifOw  and  naoQtiala  are  common  in  John ;  but  not  in  the 
Apocalypse.'— ^ru.  ahfii^g  appears  but  once  in  the  Epistle,  and  not  at 
all  in  the  Apocalypse.  In  the  Grospel  eleven  times.  It  is  a  word  of 
asseveration  in  grave  reasoning  and  declarations,  and  can  be  expected 
only  in  oratorical  and  didactic  discourse.  As  to  noQQtjatc^  I  do  not  see 
where,  in  the  Apocaljrpse,  there  was  any  place  for  it,  in  the  sense  which 
John  attaches  to  it ;  or  if  there  is,  why  should  a  writer  be  limited  to  the 
choice  of  only  one  mode  of  expression  ? 

(14)  Schott  alleges  that  ^vWwg&m  and  do^dZfa&atj  applied  to 
Christ  ghriJUd^  are  wanting  in  the  Apocalypse.' — Ans.  The  former 
Terb  is  used  by  John  only  in  his  Gospel ;  and  there  it  is  apphed  only 
to  Christ  elevnted  on  the  cross;  and  even  this  phraseolegj  seems  to 
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h*T<>  mme  ftiM  m  eootpariMM  wkh  tlw  fi^i^  «■  of  the  sopeat  m  Ae 

vil'i^TD^'^ ;  «€€  3:  14  )^:  2>'.  li:  32.  34.     The  Apoatlrpev  Imb  bo 
cm^iofi  for  this.     A^  to  9«izmjt9^m  m  Jckm'9  Go^pri.  m  M  tbai  i§ 
erilijr  h  ti^  sppiM  to  tbe  f otiire  ^lutifiuiiian  of  Cfarist.  aid  b 
prinrifAllj  bj  CLrist  himf^  m  Tefeigme  lo  tiai 
fioB  md  roncominadnD  of  has  Me*isabfhiz%.     The 
wL^Ti^  exbiVntf  J^^as  in   the  atthode  of  havin?  airaHlT 
staiinn.  srA  9b  arting  in  it.     The  «tate  it<^l£  in 
htnnilaui'jfi,  i«  not  the  ^ohV-in  of  difoi-4- .n,  bat  onlr  of 
fererww  a^  Bev.  1:  IK     ^l«ca^  ir^  no  ^tranzer  to  the 
Uival  i^«?tk«e :  15:  4.  1>^  7.     Bos  both  the  rerts  in  qoestioa 
ii  the  Epistle  of  John.     Is  that  anr  arsimeBt  asatnst  ili 

(l^\  *  S«eh  wor4«  a5  v»^  wrco;,  <f«*».  <nBart<c.  cciu(^Hc 
appfied  to  Chnsdan  ductiiue  and  to  Christ  him^lf.  do  not 
ApoealTpoe.* — ^Jjul  This  i$  true  for  the  most  part :  bat  the  reaAr 
ewer  is.  diat  no  dieeoS'Raos  of  meh  a  kiod  as  voiiid  call  for  these 
emplojed  in  this  wbt,  ocemr  in  the  Apocaljpae.  For  maifwi  the 
emploT?  the  nroa^^  ac  ror,*  mitiw€L^  rvr  aib*9ww  :  hot 
rror  oecur*  in  14:  6i.  Tbe  Epii^tle  of  John  has  no  jm^ 
it  i*  verr  frequent  in  hi?  Go^peL  The  a<e  of  o9o^.  as  applied  Id  ClnisK 
in  the  Go^^L  is  piirplj  aeci*iental  and  occaidoiiaL  and  happtafe  hm 
once.  1  h  4 — 6.  To  tbe  figurative  and  Hebraistic  sense  of  the  word, 
tbe  Aporaljpce  is  no  stnuY^rer.  15:  3.  So  of  ^oo,  as  applied  to  Ohm 
figuratirf It  ;  there  is  merelr  one  passage^*  via.  Gotp.  W:  1 — 7.  It 
orcors  not  in  the  Epistle.  Nothing  can  be  made  oat  of  dieae  words* 
tfaos  occasiooaDT  emfAqred.  and  tDerelr  «o. 

(W)  \itii21tfa  is  frequent  in  John ;  bat  not  in  the  Apocdkpee.*-— 
Ams,  Tbe  Apoddjjfse  has  another  mode,  a  more  yoetical  one.  of  de- 
signaling  fntore  mtserr,  Tiz.  tbe  lake  of  fire  and  brimstooe.  And  John 
bimseif  does  not  «eem  to  bare  had  anr  nartialirr  for  the  wtird  in  ooes- 
tioD.  as  it  doe<  not  ocmr  in  his  Epistle.  In  the  Gospel  it  belongs  to  the 
Savioor^s  di^<t>arse>.  and  was  somewhat  often  emplojed  br  lum. 

n7)  *The  apocalyptic  i»mes  of  the  evil  spirit  are  oXArterit^,  o 
9tic3o}jo^,  or  o  9oax&iT  i  ftfja^^  and  the  like :  while  the  Gospd  has 
aojtof  tov  xotTfior,  i  iion;oo^,  etc.* — Jiw-  Jta^okag  is  in  tbe  Apoca- 
Irpse  fire  tiroes*  in  tbe  Gospel  and  Epistle  seven.  J^terara^  is  in  the 
Gosp.  13:  27 :  in  the  Apocalrpse  oAener  because  of  the  Hebrew  iifiom. 
As  to  iron;^  for  Satan,  it  is  ix>t  once  nsed  in  the  Gospel ;  and  it  might 
weB  be  omitted  in  the  Apocalvpse,  wbidi.  from  tbe  natnre  of  the  book, 
has  so  manr  figmvtire  names  for  Satan.  As  to  o  n^x*'^  ^^  xocfwe, 
it  occnrs  three  times  in  tbe  last  address  of  Jesos  to  his  dtsctples.  and 
belongs  onlr  to  lum ;  neither  the  Epistle  nor  the  Apocairpse  has  it  '0 
6igWMi»  is  plainly  a  poetic  Heliiwatic  appHlalioa, 
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(18)  '  Koafios  in  the  sense  of  wicked  men^  so  common  in  John,  and 
sometimes  with  other  nouns  comhined^  such  as  aQX^^f  rov  aoafiov,  ata- 
r^Q  70V  xoGfAOVy  ctc,  doBs  not  appear  in  the  Apocalypse.' — Ans,  As  to 
oQX^^f  ^^'  ^^  fthove ;  atatrjQ  tov  xofffiov  occurs  only  in  the  Gosp.  4: 
42,  and  then  it  is  the  language  of  the  Samaritan  woman.  In  respect  to 
xoafKhiy  the  world  of  men,  specially  the  world  of  wicked  or  nnfid  men^ 
the  Apocalypse  does  not  employ  it.  /I7  is  the  word  for  proper  world, 
and  occasionally  oixovfiivri.  But  the  designations  of  the  wicked  are 
selected  in  such  a  way  as  best  to  accord  with  the  nature  of  the  scenic 
representations  of  the  book,  viz.  such  as  ra  ii^vriy  oi  nQoaxwovvzsg  ro 
'd'fjQtov,  and  the  like,  with  anujTOi,  noQvoi,  eldajkoXdrQai,  etc. ;  all  in 
better  harmony  with  the  vivid  representations  here.  The  xoqAog  of 
John  is  not  peculiar  to  him  alone.  Paul  employs  the  word  in  the  like 
sense.  But  still,  it  is  a  peculiar  favourite  of  the  Gospel  and  Epistle  of 
John. 

(19)  *  Such  expressions  as  to  nvevfiu  iti^  aXrid^Biag,  6  naQaxX/^Tog,  6 
wnixqiCJOiy  0  xpevarr^g,  0  nXavog^  are  foreign  to  the  Apocalypse,  and 
familiar  to  John.* — Arts,  As  to  the  first,  no  passage  occurs  in  the  Apocar 
lypse  apposite  to  the  introduction  of  it  *0  ft(iQayXriTog,  in  its  peculiar 
sense,  is  found  only  in  the  Grospel ;  for  in  the  Epistle  2:  1  it  has  a  dif- 
ferent meaning.  'O  avuiQiaiog  is  found  only  in  the  Epistle ;  and  o 
nXuvog  neither  in  the  Grospel,  Epistle,  or  Apocalypse,  but  only  2  John 
V.  7.  ^*^evdog  is  common  to  the  Epistle  and  Apocalypse ;  xpEvSeig 
occurs  twice  in  the  Apocalypse  in  the  like  sense  with  xpevaitjg.  Why 
should  the  same  ybrm  of  a  word  be  always  adopted  by  a  writer? 

(20)  ^"Eqx^'^m  eig  tov  xoafiov,  y^vvrii^rfvai  ix  ^cov,  tixva  tov  ^cov, 
ftoulv  triv  dX^O'Hav,  and  ttictsveiv,  are  common  to  John,  and  wanting 
in  the  Apocalypse.' — Ans,  In  nearly  every  case  in  which  eQ^sa^ai  Eig 
tov  xocfAOv  is  found  in  the  Grospel  or  Epistle,  it  relates  to  Christ's  first 
advent  and  incarnation ;  a  subject  not  treated  of  in  the  Apocalypse. 
As  to  y£wr^{yr^v(u  ix  ^tov,  it  occurs  but  once  in  the  Gospel ;  and  it  be- 
longs to  a  subject  not  treated  of  in  the  Apocalypse.  Tt'xva  'O^eov  occurs 
only  twice  in  the  Gospel,  in  connection  with  the  preceding  pliraseology. 
In  a  like  manner  is  ttxva  employed  in  the  Apoc  2:  23,  i.  e.  in  a  figu- 
rative or  tropical  sense.  As  to  noietv  tfjv  uh'^Oeiap,  it  occurs  but  once 
in  the  Gospel  and  once  in  the  Epistle.  But  matevttv  is  everywhere  to 
be  found  in  the  Gospel  and  Epistle,  but  not  in  the  Apocalypse.  The 
obvious  reason  is,  that  the  Gospel  was  written  in  order  to  persuade  men 
to  believe  ;  and  the  Epistle  to  guard  them  against  deceivers  and  to  con- 
firm their  belief.  The  Apocalypse  treats  of  Christians  amidst  the  fires 
of  persecution ;  and  instead  of  a  simple  discussion  of  faith  or  belief  it 
uses,  in  reference  to  continued  fidelity,  the  tropical  language  of  conquer* 
ing,  abiding  tteadfcuiy  following  the  Lambf  coming  out  of  tribukU}onf 
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tietmmntfdie  t^jumtmU  ^  Mtdmtt  ni  Ab  Uoedof  Ae  LimA,  A  taiietj 
of  ochi^r  poetk!al  diction,  afaoy  adapted  Id  ti^  tenor  of  l^  book*  is  a»- 
plov*»fl  thron<rfwat- 

/^1>  -John  n^ea  He.  but  the  Apocahrpee  0<mpV— Jbu:  The  latter 
necnrv  fire  times  in  the  GospeL  Bodi  dr  and  •!«?  are  eouMmai  to 
HeQenidtie  Greek ;  while  Idtm  ^oc  nsr ,  baa  iaMiwaiuii  ihly  the  piefeteiice 
is  iBi^se.  It  is  more  Hebraistic:  which  of  coarse  agrees  with  the 
genxtM  of  the  Apocal  jpee.  MoreoTH*,  ffZ^v  xm  Sk  ib  m  the  Apoe.  6e 
1,  Z,  5,  7.  f  jn^t  as  in  Gosp.  1:  4<\  47),  according  to  the  text  of  Gnes- 
bach  and  Scfaolz.     If  admitted,  it  makes  out  a  striking  paraBeL 

(22)  *  TlajLiw  and  taoatfcwuf  are  common  to  the  Goispel  and  E^Msliei 
bm  not  to  the  Apocalrpee.* — Ant,  Ileutv  h  no  stram^er  to  the  Apoeai- 
Irpse ;  see  10:  8,  1 1.  It  is  not  empfejred  oftener  bccaose  ii  b  not 
needed.  As  to  ra^doffOf  h  h  not  found  in  the  Epistfev  nor  in  tbe 
Apocalypse ;  and  plainlj  because  it  is  not  needt^  The  ApocaJhrpse 
employs  more  Tirid  hmgoage  to  describe  agitation.^  gnefs.  and  torment?, 
snch  as  j^offan^j  xttttataiofUUj  ri^^ms  dtatf^u^m^  Janxnitmy  and  tihe 
fike. 

(23)  <  Phrases  snch  as  mm  ix  ror  Otov — nr  ror  9ut3olmf  —  ix  wv 
xocutw,  belong  to  John,  and  not  to  the  Apocalypse.'  Bretsch. — Amr.  M 
the  writer  means  that  ix  is  not  employed  in  the  Apocaljrpse  Id  dc^- 
nate  the  relation  of  hdonging  or  e^ppertmHin^  ttK  associated  $ritk,  and 
the  like,  he  is  greatly  mistaken ;  see  in  Rer.  5:  5,  9.  7:  4 — 9  (foortees 
times).  11:  9.  17:  1^  11.  2^  21  aL  Soch  a  nse  is  familiar  even.  Bat 
if  Bretscfaneider  means  that  these  particniar  /ormHlae  or  coori»naCions 
of  words  are  not  employed  in  the  Apocalypse,  that  may  be  conceded 
without  any  adrantage  to  the  cause  whidi  he  adrocates.  Why  shoM 
a  writer  always  repeat  the  same  forms  of  words  and  ideas,  ^>ecially 
when  his  subjects  are  exceedingly  direrse  ?  And  when  Bretschndder 
adds  to  this  list  the  phrase  €irai  m  Xqi^tm  as  peculiar  to  John,  and 
wanting  in  the  Apocalypse,  I  know  not  where  to  find  it.  John  nses 
ovr  bat  twice  in  the  Gospel  and  Epistle ;  and  then,  not  as  here  stated. 

(24)  *  In  the  Apocalypse  we  have  fiOQrvQih  with  the  Aecnsative  after 
it ;  in  John,  it  is  followed  by  tkoi  rtto^  and  sometimes  nn  f  Brelsch. 
— Ans,  In  the  Gospel  and  Epistle  we  hare  the  constmcfion  with  the 
Aecosative  after  this  verb;  e.  g.  Gosp.  3:  32.  5:  32.  19:  35.  Epis.  1: 2. 
5:  10.  For  the  rest,  the  Apocalypse  employs  the  verb  but  three  tiroes, 
and  then  only  with  a  direct  object,  which  of  coarse  is  the  Accusative. 
The  Dative  after  fMUQivoio  is  very  rare^  e.  g.  5:  33.  18:  37,  and  then  is 
a  Dattvus  cornmodi. 

(25)  *  When  ftoQTVQfa  has  a  (lenitive  after  it,  such  as  &tav,  jr^irror, 
etc,  it  ia  always  a  Genitive  auctoris  in  the  Gospel  and  Epistle ;  in  the 
Apacalypse,  the  Genitive  designates  the  object  61  testimoay.'  So  BreC* 
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seluidder,  who  refers  for  proof  to  Apoc  6:  9.  12: 11, 17.  19:  10,  and 
1:  9. — Bat  in  6:  9  there  is  no  such  formula.  In  12: 11,  avtav  is  Greni- 
tive  of  agent  or  author  instead  of  object  So  in  12:  17  in  respect  to 
*It^6av ;  comp.  &6ov  in  the  preceding  cUuse.  In  19:  10  the  same  is  the 
case ;  and  in  1:9  it  is  also  the  same,  comp.  ^cov  in  the  preceding  clause. 
Surely  this  objection  does  not  well  accord  with  Prohahilioy  the  title  of 
Bretschneider*s  book. 

(26)  ^  'EnHvog  is  very  common  in  John ;  hat  it  is  scarcely  employed 
in  the  Apocalypse.'  Ewald,  p.  67. — Am.  This  is  so ;  but  this  is  easily 
accounted  for.  The  Hebrew  Kin  ■=  aitog  and  wtoij  but  not  ixeiroff. 
Hence  the  Septuagint  have  not  employed  the  latter  more  than  three  or 
four  times.  So  with  the  Hebraizing  style  of  the  Apocalypse.  Yet  in 
Rev.  9:  6.  11:  13.  16: 14,  ixeivog  is  employed ;  showing  that  the  writer 
was  no  stranger  to  the  word. 

(27)  'The  Gospel  uses  ^ItiQocokvfia\  the  Apocalypse  *Ii]QovrfaX^fi* 
Ewald. — Ans.  Both  forms  are  common  to  the  New  Testament ;  e.  g. 
Luke  employs  both  interchangeably  and  very  often.  The  form  in  the 
Apocalypse  is  more  Hebraistic,  and  occurs  only  three  times. 

(28)  *  Jixwm  with  the  Grenitive  after  it  is  usual  in  the  Gospel,  but 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Apocalypse.'  Ewald,  p.  70. — Ans,  This  is  a  great 
mistake;  see  Grenitive  after  axotia)  in  Apoc.  6:  1,  3,  5.  14:  13.  16:  1, 
5,  7.  21:  3.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Accusative  after  this  verb  is  no 
stranger  to  John ;  e.  g.  Grosp.  3:  8.  5:  24.  7:  40.  8:  26,  40,  43,  47.  14: 
24  aL  Both  books  in  common  admit  both  constructions,  and  nearly  in 
a  like  proportion. 

(29)  <  Oompotite  verbs  are  much  more  frequent  in  John,  than  in  the 
Apocalypse;'  Ewald,  p.  67. — Ans.  1  have  been  through  the  whole 
Greek  Concordance,  in  order  to  see  whether  this  is  correct,  and  find  it 
to  be  so  far  from  being  so,  that  even  the  contrary  position,  viz.  that  the 
Apocalypse  makes  the  more  frequent  use  of  them,  is  nearer  the  truth. 
E.  g.  (1)  Verbs  common  to  both ;  a^rocrrtvUlai,  dfaytvoiffxta,  ixxevTem, 
inungiqiio,  ixtiOQevatt  TreQinatioa,  a^roxreiW,  trwrgf^ia,  fi€Qt^dXla»f  nQoa- 
nvyteHf  il^tQiOficu,  xara^aifto,  avu^ovksim^  siatQXOpuu,  ipa^ouina^  xa&ti- 
fuUf  dnf'ifxofuu,  xceraipa^o},  ix^dXXxa,  aipiqfUy  xattiyoqivi,  iTvpdyoD,  dftoO'- 
iniaxta^  widym,  ixxita^  imtiO'riiu.  In  many  of  these  cases,  some  of  these 
verbs  are  very  frequent  respectively  in  one  book,  and  not  in  the  other ; 
and  this  about  in  equal  proportion.  If  there  be  any  difierence,  it  seems 
rathev  to  be  in  favour  of  greater  frequency  in  the  Apocalypse.  But  (2) 
The  Apocalypse  has  a  large  dass  of  such  words,  not  found  in  the  Gos- 
pel or  Episti^ ;  e.  g.  iplhin,  treQi^wmnffUy  xatoixm,  iistavoito^  i^aXeiq^a^ 
ijXQm^  xaTuaqiQapX^t  exdcxi'o},  dvanavm^  dncx^i^ofiai,  xataxcuto^ 
dia(p&8iQia,  imOvfAiiay  t^icny  neQi^dpwfiif  dinxptQeaf  evyxoivdnvm^  dno- 
didesfu,  imy(^d)tf»,  itifti^rifu.     (3)  On  the  othaet  hand,  itf  the  Gospd 
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and  Epistle,  are  mwff{^X»^  fffUQolafififamt  ifvp^oftM,  im^Ult^  nator 

nintm^  dnai^iu.  On  the  whole,  the  composite  verbs  are  more  predomir 
nant  in  the  Apocalypse ;  and  speciattj  so  if  it  be  compared  with  the 
Epistle.  So  much  for  assertions  made  at  hazard,  and  without  investi* 
gallon. 

(30)  <  John  frequently  employs  the  simple  si,  which  is  never  ased  is 
the  Apocalypse  ;*  Credner,  p.  730. — Ans*  The  simple  ei  in  conditional 
propositions  b  indeed  wanting  in  the  Apocalypse ;  but  so  are  the  sim- 
ple conditional  propositicHis.  Such  an  ei  belongs  to  didactic  arguroeatik 
tion.  But  €1  de  lu^  may  be  found  in  2:  5,  16;  ei  iiri  in  six  places;  si 
Tig  in  seven  more ;  and  iaif  ^  »  h  up  fi^t  ^t^^  ^^ "»  ^^  ^^»  ui  eight 
more. 

Such  is  the  list  of  words  and  phrases  found,  as  is  alleged,  in  John 
but  not  in  the  Apocalypse.  That  some  of  the  instances  of  discrepancy 
alleged  are  striking,  I  no  not  feel  disposed  to  deny.  If  they  were  found 
in  writings  attributed  to  the  same  author,  when  writuig  on  the  same  or 
on  nearly  related  subjects,  they  would  certainly  throw  serious  difficulties 
m  the  way  of  maintaining  sameness  of  authorship.  As  it  is,  while  I 
feel  the  full  force  of  the  allegations  made  respecting  them,  I  cannot 
think  a  conclusion  can  be  safely  drawn  from  them  against  the  apostolic 
origin  of  the  Apocalypse.  We  shall  see,  in  the  sequel,  that  tha%  is  no 
considerable  epistle  of  Paul,  which  by  a  like  process  may  not  be  wrested 
from  him ;  e.  g.  the  first  £4)istle  to  the  Corinthians*  We  shall  also  see, 
that  while  there  are  so  many  discrepances  of  diction  and  phraseology 
between  John's  Grospd  and  £{HStle  and  the  Apocalypse,  and  even  more 
which  are  to  be  added  in  the  following  section,  yet  there  are  also  points 
of  resenManee  so  numerousi  that  we  could  scarcely  expect  more,  con* 
aidering  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  book  before  us. 

II.  Words,  phrases,  etc.,  in  the  Apocalypse,  but  not  in  John. 

(31)  <  John  employs  no  such  titles  as  ij  a^iii  r^g  xtia€mg  tw  ^sofy 
itQoatoTOHog  tmv  renQiSv,  6  oQxoiv  tw  ^cusikmv  z^g  y^g^  in  respect  to 
Christ  These  are  peculiar  to  the  Apocalypse.' — An$,  The  two  first  of 
these  occur  but  once.  Should  we  argue  that  the  epistle  to  the  Coloe- 
sians  is  not  Paul's,  because  in  it  he  calls  Christ  9ixm  toi  ^eav  rev 
dogajov  (1: 15),  which  he  nowhere  else  employs  ?  As  to  m^xsm^,  etc, 
the  very  phraseology  is  Johannean.  Does  not  John  employ  iQf^  tci 
aoijfiov  several  times  to  designate  Satan,  the  prince  of  evil  ?  And 
might  he  not  use  c^om^  in  the  Apocalypse,  in  a  different  connection,  to 
denote  the  supreme  ruler  over  all  ? 

(32)  <  OixcviUptf  is  used  only  in  the  Apocalgispse.' — Am.  True ;  and 
it  is  Bcareefy  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament  excepting  in  Luke's 
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writings^  Bui  the  very  fact  of  ks  onfrequencjf  while  it  is  still  quite 
easily  aooounted  for,  makes  it  not  at  all  iiuq>posite  for  the  Apocaljpse* 
Why  should  peculiar  diction  be  denied  to  such  a  book  ?  Yet  even  here, 
it  is  found  but  three  times.  Paul  employs  it  in  his  £pistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans ;  but  not  elsewhere.  Can  any  critical  argument  be  built  upon  tlusy 
against  his  other  epistles  ? 

(33)  ^  "Ex^v  ^9^  /io^v^iW,  vfiofnotfi^y  loyoe  t^  inoft^r^gy  belong  only 
to  the  Apocalypse.* — Am,  The  first  of  these  expressions  is  used  in 
Bev.  6:  9.  12:  17.  19: 10,  respecting  the  martyrs  who  hddfatt  the  truth 
of  the  GospeL  And.  this  and  the  other  expressions  are  all  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  therefore  are 
of  course  employed^     The  last  expression  occurs  but  once. 

(34)  ^  Kgateip  t^t  didax^i'-^ro  SvofiOy  are  not  found  in  John.' — Am* 
Nor  in  the  Apocalypse,  save  in  one  passage,  2:  13 — 15  ;  which  are  the 
words  of  Christ.  But  didax^  ^sov — j(ji^iWt  is  eommon  in  John.  The 
phraseology  savours  of  his  usage. 

(35)  <  The  Apocaljrpse  exhibits  i  &iog  i  naptOHQat»Qt  and  o  xvqw 
i  ^9og  i  nan^ntQarmQ ;  which  John  has  notJ'^-^Ans,  These  are  mere 
transcripts  of  the  Hebrew  appellations  ^iD  btt,  ni»a:f  -tri^i  ty^rr .  They 
are  altogether  in  place,  in  the  Apocalypse.  And  when  Liicke  here  re- 
marks, that  ^«o^  Htu  nazyQ  (1:  6)  is  like  Faul*s  usage,  and  not  like 
John's  which  omits  the  hcU^  he  appeab  only  to  2  John  v.  3  for  proof  of 
the  Utter.  How  can  anything  be  made  of  this?  Paul  himself  m 
GaL  1:  1  <fmii$  nai  in  this  connection,  and  in  1:  3  imerts  it.  And  when 
Bretschneider  alleges,  that  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  Apocalypse  is 
nowhere  else  found,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  this  is  purely  Hebraistic, 
and  is  merely  a  figurative  manner  of  expressing  Vi'nnK|i  "jViSMn .  Are 
the  designations  of  the  Godhead  in  1  Tim.  1:  17  found  anywhere  else 
in  Paul,  or  indeed  in  the  New  Testament  ? 

(36)  '  JiXifiin^  in  tbe  Apocalypse  means  ybii^/W  ;  in  John  it  means 
only  true,  genuiney  in  opposition  to  false  or  pretended.' — Ana*  But  what 
else  eiuseptfaitkftdy  veraciotUy  can  aktii^ivoi  in  Gosp.  7:  28  mean  ;  and 
^ciaUy  in  19:  35,  which  is  clear?  In  the  Apocalypse  the  word  ai^ 
swers  to  the  Hebrew  y^}^ ;  and  as  Grod  is  so  often  i^pealed  to  as  keep- 
ing his  promises,  faithful  or  veracious  is  a  peculiarly  appropriate  mean- 
ing. Besides,  the  very  application  of  the  word  to  God  is  Johannean 
exclusively,  and  the  aigument  lies  in  favour  of  the  iq>ost<^o  origin  of 
the  Apocalypse,  rather  than  against  it,  by  reasoo  of  this  adjective  lo 
employed. 

(37)  '  'Iaj[VQ6g  is  common  in  the  Apocalypse,  but  not  in  John.' — Am* 
It  is  found  in  1  John  2:  li.  Elsewhere  John  has  no  occasion  to  char- 
acterize perianal  mighL  In  the  Apocalypse  it  is  applied  to  God,  and 
to  aageia^  £br  soeh  a  purpose ;  like  the  Hebrew  *f^  vaUdm* 
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(38)  <  The  Evaogeliflt  loves  the  hitUnie  PreeeDt;  to  the  Apoealypee 
this  is  foreign ;'  Lucke  p.  866. — Ans.  There  is  no  good  foundation  for 
this  criticism.  I  have  looked  the  (vospel  and  Apocalypse  both  care- 
fully through,  in  order  to  see  whether  this  is  correct  I  find  one  htm- 
dred  cases  of  historic  Present  in  the  Grospel  and  forty  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse. Of  the  one  hundred,  at  least  some  sixty-five  belong  merely  to 
the  word  Xiyti  constantly  occuring  in  dialogistic  representation,  and 
scarcely  employed  in  such  representation  in  a  praeterite  way ;  and  most 
of  the  other  remaining  thirty-five  cases  belong  to  e^eroi,  or  some  like 
verb  of  motion.  Making  due  allowance  for  this,  there  is  no  difference 
worthy  of  notice  between  the  two  books,  in  regard  to  this  matter.  Be- 
sides, the  Epistle  has  scarcely  a  specimen  of  this  idiom ;  and  for  an  ob> 
vious  reason.  See  the  remarks  in  $  15  p«  289  seq.  above ;  where  the 
subject  is  more  fully  discussed. 

(39)  '  The  Gospel  often  begins  sentences  without  a  copula,  either  by 
the  historic  Present  or  the  Praeterite ;  the  Apocalypse  has  not  a  trace 
of  such  a  usage ;'  Lucke  ut  sup.-— ^n«.  The  usage  in  question  is  in- 
deed very  common  in  the  Gospel  and  Epistle.  Yet  if  the-  reader  will 
opea  the  Apocalypse,  and  read  the  first  three  chapters  whose  subject- 
matter^approaches  nearer  than  the  rest  of  the  book  to  the  writings  just 
named,  he  will  find  the  asyndic  construction  of  sentences  as  frequent  aa 
in  John.  It  may  be  found  elsewhere  also ;  e.  g.  Apoc  11:  4,  6.  17:  8, 
10,  13,  14  al.  In  respect  to  the  v%9ion$  of  the  book,  the  use  of  x«i  is 
very  striking  as  to  conformity  with  the  Hebrew.  But  on  this  subject 
I  have  already  remarked ;  see  §  15  p.  250  seq.  above. 

(40)  '  In  the  Apocalypse  the  peculiar  idiom  of  ovzog  . .  .  ha  does  not 
occur,  which  is  so  frequent  in  the  Gospel  and  Epistle/  Liicke,  p.  366.-— 
Ans,  Including  ait^,  ovroi,  twzo^  tavta,  with  iva  after  them,  one  finds 
some  twenty  cases  in  the  Gospel  and  Epistle.  In  Rev.  11:  6,  we  find 
the  same  idiom.  But  the  nature  of  the  representations  in  the  Apooa- 
lypse,^which  are  rapid  and  brief,  does  not  require,  nor  even  bear,  the  exe- 
getical  and  in  some  measure  repetitious  structure  of  ovtih;  . .  .  Tycc,  and 
the  like.  The  difference  in  this  respect  is  certainly  notable ;  but  the 
nature  of  the  oompositi<m  seems  not  only  to  admit,  but  rather  to  demand, 
such  a  difierenoe. 

(41)  <  In  the  Gospel,  attraction  of  the  relative*  {Hronoun  is  very  fre- 
quent ;  in  the  Apocalypse  it  is  nowhere  found ;'  Liioke,  p.  365. — The 
answer  is,  that  in  the  Gospel  I  have,  with  a  search  extending  Uirdogh 
the  whole,  found  attraction  only  in  2: 22.  4:50.  7:31,39.  15:20.  17:5. 
21: 10.  In  the  Epistle  only  twice.  On  Ihe  other  hand,  the  Apoc.  1: 
20  presents  us  with  w^  ilde^  a  clear  case,  (only  Lachmann  preferring 
ovg) ;  and  in  18:  6,  <p  ixiQooe  is  a  case  about  which  no  doubt  exists* 
Neither  pact  of  Lucke's  position  seems  then  to  be  eoneet.    Besides*  aa 
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tiiis  osage  is  one  of  special  idiom,  we  could  hardly  expect  its  freqnencj 
in  the  Apocalypse.  The  Hehraizing  Matthew  and  Mark  never  exhibit 
attraction,  one  only  case  in  Mark  7:  13  excepted 

(42)  <  The  Genitive  absolute  is  wanting  in  the  Apocal3rp8e,  but  is  fre- 
quent in  John ;'  Liicke  nt  sup. — An$.  In  the  Grospel  I  find  some  fifteen 
oases  of  this  Grenitive ;  but  in  the  Epistle  none  at  alL  On  the  other 
hand,  ^Iznovtwif  in  Bev.  17:  8  I  take  to  be  in  the  Genitive  absolute. 
The  want  of  this  structure  in  the  Epistle  is  no  sound  argument  against 
its  genuineness.  Such  constructions,  and  specially  the  frequency  of 
them,  depend  very  much  on  the  nature  of  the  composition. 

(43)  '  No  iv  rovTfp  .  .  .  07«  in  the  Apocalypse,  while  it  is  very  fre- 
quent in  John ;'  ib.  p.  366. — Am.  I  find  but  four  cases  of  this  in  the 
Gospel,  while  in  the  Epistle  there  are  ten.  The  formula  is  employed  in 
cases  where  peculiar  specification  or  exemplification,  in  order  to  be  very 
explicit,  is  aimed  at ;  and  nearly  always  in  grave  reasoning  or  argumen- 
tation. Hence  the  Epistle  has  so  much  of  it ;  while  the  Apocalypse,  a 
very  difiPerent  book,  has  none.  The  composition  of  the  latter  is  in- 
deed quite  of  a  diverse  tenor,  in  many  respects,  from  that  of  the  Epistle. 

(44)  '  The  Apocalypse  has  no  on  before  direct  quotation,  while  this 
is  frequent  in  John.'  ib.  p.  366. — Jn$.  As  to  direct  or  formal  quotation 
from  Scripture,  the  Apocalypse  never  makes  it ;  see  p.  231  above.  In 
respect  to  reciting  the  words  of  any  person,  the  usage  is  variable  in  the 
Gk>spel.  Frequently  ort  is  inserted  before  the  words  directly  quoted ; 
e.  g.  1:  20,  32.  4:  42.  6:  14  aL  saepe.  But  not  unfrequently  art  is 
omitted,  e.  g.  in  1:  15,  21,  22,  23.  6:  65.  7:  12,  28,  37,  40,  41.  19:  12, 
24,  28,  37.  20:  21,  22.  Some  of  these,  indeed,  exhibit  the  Imperative 
mode,  before  which  arc  cannot  well  stand.  But  there  are  cases  enough 
to  show,  that  John's  usage,  as  in  the  case  of  other  New  Testament 
writew,  is  very  variable  in  regard  to  the  point  in  question.  In  cases 
where  a  speaker  recites  his  own  words,  or  delivers  his  own  opinion,  and 
this  follows  either  Xtysi  or  e!ne,  there  is  a  great  number  of  instances 
with  ott^  and  almost  as  many  without  it.  The  usage  is  altogether  va- 
riable in  John's  Gospel,  in  regard  to  this  matter.  In  the  Epistle  sel- 
dom  indeed  do  we  find  occasion  for  such  a  construction.  In  the  Apoca- 
lypse oTi  is  empk)yed  before  words  cited,  when  the  construction  favours 
it ;  see  3:  17.  In  almost  all  the  cases  here  of  this  nature,  either  a 
Dative  of  person  follows  Idystj  which  naturally  excludes  ott^  (the  same 
in  John)  ;  or  else  the  Imperative,  or  Imperative  in  an  Optative  sense, 
b  employed ;  or  the  Vocative  follows ;  all  of  which  of  course  exclude 
otu  The  cases  where  it  might  be  employed,  and  is  omitted,  are  but 
few ;  my  reckoning  makes  them  only  some  ten  or  twelve.  Add  to  all 
this,  that  the  Hebrew  n«^  and  "^sx^  rarely  admit  "^x  »-  oti  after  them. 
In  good  Greek,  on  may  be  and  ia  emjpfeyedor  omitted  a^  UHium  scrip- 


of  John  Taries  ^resdr 

sfeet  Id  tfaft  fwenaeMCj  wmd  the 

(4o)  'WbcBHebmr 
and  the  Oe,  b«>fcc«  tke 
lypae;*  ib. — Thewagwerto 
dbove.     We  awf  afc»  weO  asf 
to  eTjphmt  with  al  the  ■■wSeBess  of  pfose. 

f4«))  '  Tlie  cmjoHiiM  oT  Inch  ■ihiBiili  Mi  a^alm 
dming  a  Khme,  »  wanoag  in  Ae  Apucalfpae^  vUe  it  m 
MmJ — ^Jml  Sock  ftna»  are  nol  waadajr  ia  the  ApocaftjiMc  ;  ft.  ^  2t  1&. 
dc  d,  »,  1€l  17.  18c  1-k  Conpu  afeo  die  fike  toras  of  cxfiiaMOM  m±± 
9:  6u  10:  ».  11:  5.  Even  Sehott  Umdr  appeab  to  tUi  pvtieafar  as 
aa  cfiiieiiee  of  mmUauiHf  between  Jblm  aad  Ae  Afoakf^mt.    lEkm 


(47)  EwaM  mj%  **  Aalia  John  the  idbitmg  jwrayaaiyw  isfreqacatly 
Mpanted  froan  the  bohb  to  which  it  befoags^  as  ia  Gosp^  12:  ld»  37. 
which  is  aot  the  caae  io  the  Apocaijp8e/'  pw  6d.     Theyfaywiacy  of  thi» 

*I  canaoc  find.  It  id  a  tfaoiig  in  itadf  sa  onaB*  and  so  porelT' 
or  at  least  depending  on  cooconilaDt  natter  which  icqaires  i 
position,  that  nothing  can  be  nade  ont  of  it  worthy  of  note^  And  the 
same  ma  J  be  said  of  Ewatfs  aDcged  aeparalion  of  words  eohovnt^  ^ack 
as  noun  and  adjectiTe  or  participle,  Terb  and  its  ob|ect»  and  the  &e. 
There  is  no  difference  that  is  striking  or  woffthj  of  note.  Thefike&- 
crepaacj  ma j  be  foond  between  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistle^  or  betaeca 
^SSmsA  portions  of  the  same  Gospd.  The  Hebrew  simplicitr  of  eoa- 
strocting  sentences  in  the  Apocalypse,  is  snffieienl  to  acwmnt  for  asj- 
thing  of  this  nature. 

(48)  '  Smaller  danses  by  a  Mgus  heme  Graeeug,  thrown  in  bf  waj  of 
explanation,  and  which  might  make  a  kind  of  parenthesisr  are  fireqne^ 
in  John,  hot  alien  frxHa  the  ApoealTpse  ;*  Ewald,  p.  68. — Atu,  So  for 
is  this  from  being  the  case,  diat  we  often  meet  widi  sach  exegelical  or 
descriptire  danses ;  e.  g.  Rer.  2: 9,  24.  3e  9.  4s9.  d:5,a  8:3.9:17. 
11: 5,  16.  16: 14.  18: 15.  19: 8,  10.  21: 25.  In  nearij  all  these  cases, 
an  editor,  who  is  fond  of  inserting  pareatfaeses,  nugfat  find  a  place  for 
them ;  while  in  several,  thej  are  absolntelj  demanded,  hk  searching 
the  wIk^  Gospel  of  John  through,  I  haTe  not  fonnd  anj  greater  lie* 
qoencj,  in  proportion,  of  sach  ^»ex^etical  and  descrqitiTe  danses ; 
while  in  the  Epistle  they  are  much  rsrer,  there  being  bat  very  fow  cases. 

(49)  *  John  uses  a  partidple  preparatory^  i.  e.  designating  sabordinate 
action,  Teiy  freqnent^  in  connectioa  with  the  main  Tschirtudi  is  to  foU 
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low ;  while  the  participial  oonstniction  of  sndi  a  natare  is  rarely  to  be 
found  in  the  Apocal3rp8e.'-- ^n«.  The  answer  to  this  I  have  been  able 
foUj  to  make  out  only  by  the  very  laborious  process  of  reading  the  Gos- 
pel, Epistle,  and  Apocalypse  carefully  through,  and  noting  all  the  ex- 
amples of  this  nature.  The  result  may  be  given  in  a  few  words.  The 
participle  preparatoryy  in  the  stricter  sense,  is  seldom  to  be  found  in  the 
Apocalypse^  while  it  is  somewhat  frequent  in  the  Gospel,  but  not  to  be 
found  at  all  in  the  EpisUe.  So  easily  may  this  construction  vary,  being 
entirely  dependent  on  the  kind  of  discourse.  Historical  narrative,  which 
continually  ^ves  us  views  of  actions  which  were  connected  one  with 
another,  and  where  one  was  preparatory  to  another,  may  admit,  or 
rather  may  require,  the  participial  construction  now  before  us ;  while 
such  discourse  as  the  Epistle  in  the  msun  excludes  it,  for  an  obvious 
reason.  In  the  Apocalypse  the  series  of  prophetic  vision  is  presented 
as  mere  emblem,  and  compound,  connected,  preparatCHry  action  in  these, 
in  the  stricter  sense  of  these  words,  is  rarely  to  be  found.  Rarely  are 
two  immediately  successive  verbs  exhibited,  and  where  they  are,  the 
action  is  not  gubordinaU  but  co-ordinate.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
subordinate  action  is  exhibited,  the  participial  construction  is  familiar  to 
the  Apocalypse ;  e.  g.  specially  in  Xiyen,  Uyopteg,  equivalent  to  xai 
iXsyn,  Kdu  iUyov,  etc.,  as  in  5: 9.  6: 10.  7: 2,  10,  11,  18.  11: 1,  16.  12: 
2.  18:  4,  14.  14:  8,  9,  15, 18.  15:  3.  16:  17.  17:  1.  18:  2,  9  and  10, 15, 
18,  21.  19:  4,  5,  17.  21:  9.  Some  of  these  hardly  differ  from  the  usual 
participial  construction;  but  most  of  them  naturally  take  the  place 
of  a  second  verb  subordinate,  as  stated  above,  the  real  grammatical  prin- 
ciple of  the  construction  being  the  same  as  the  usual  one,  i.  e.  they  stand 
in  the  place  of  a  verb,  and  supersede  its  use.  I  do  not  place  this  com- 
mon usage  in  the  Apocalypse  entirely  on  the  same  basis  with  that  in 
the  Cvospel,  because  it  is  easy  to  perceive  some  difierence  in  the  nature 
of  the  thing.  But  in  the  Apocalypse,  there  is  a  use  of  the  participle 
which  approaches  nearer  to  a  common  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  idiom,  viz* 
the  employment  of  it  as  a  verb,  without  special  reference  to  a  preparor 
tory  and  subordinate  relation ;  e.  g.  Apoc  1:  16  (bis).  4:  5.  6:  2.  7:  4. 
10: 2,  8.  17:  4.  19: 12,  18.  In  John's  Go^  and  Epistle  are  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases,  where  the  Part  is  employed  as  a  verb,  by 
the  aid  of  eijpu  expressed.  In  the  cases  above  noted  in  the  Apocalypse, 
Mfu  is  omitted.  This  is  nothing  strange,  considering  the  n^d  and  ab» 
mpt  style  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  bringing  into  the  account,  moreover^ 
that  this  is  very  common  in  Hebrew  and  Chaldee.  The  book  of  Dan- 
iel, for  example,  is  full  of  this  idiom.  At  all  events,  inasmuch  as  the 
preparatory  participle,  in  the  strict  sense,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Epis- 
tle, we  cannot  argue  against  the  Johannean  origin  of  the  Apocalypse 
because  it  is  not  employed  there  in  all  its  classic  extent    For  the  rest, 


3tt  !2I. 

rlw»  ptardcipk^  as  namBM  nyemtis  is  fla^uBiit  in  tfe  J^woiTpRi. 
afi  an  attrihttiim  both  go  afeenc  aad  objeru  Undimbtedly  die  ^uil  frcBii— 
d'  the  (xMppi  in  «Mne  PF»p<set&  »  to  tfae  ose  of  tftie  Paru  i»  not  to  b« 
tnond  hpj« ;  <9tilL  rhft  rjoiip«4  it^ii*.  aft  £  1mw«  had  nmiiim  to  Bodce  in 
the  coiirae  or*  my  iiiv<>9Ci^Bdon.  mnpioya  two  doceesive  ▼erfaa  in  sooie 
jtefirna  ol*  <9fw^  wiiem  a  participle  wkfist  hove  been  osed  Ibr  6fiie  at* 
thi»m.  I  'io  oot  perrpive  on  the  wbofe^  when  we  tsonoiier  the  emtire  <t^ 
9gme^  n£  eke  pnrdcipiai  maee  in  ^pwadnn  ni  die  ^iade  o£  JqImu  dufc 
maeh  can  be  HAiie  <Mit  of  thn  ease*  agMnat  die  apoatetie  enpn  of  dK 
Rev<>iacicMU  It  wai»  an  easy  matxer  to  auke  die  objeetaan  wuiBT  exaofe-' 
iaation,  fvom  a  <di|shc  rea£a^  a£  die  ApoealypBe ;  but  deeply  to  it  iSaaair 
td  on  ibet^,  OMKt  needs  eeatr  aa  it  baa»  »  procEacaed  aad 


resdiKT  wiS  eaaiy  peroQTe,  dut  die  rfnnwfifinagn  wbiek  baa 
■nrie  above  o^  the  objeedona  a»  d»  ApecnLypee.  nadar  ^$a&.  L  EU  ia 
bast  Terj  j^enefni  and  leeee ;  fbr  n  aoaifaer  or'  die  pai 
caAegprj,  bkH^  ^i^tt^  etfonl  pvopriecy  hnve  been  anaaiged 
ocker*  Indeed^  «►  miMeQnneoaa  are  die  objeetiana  tbnt  a&ad 
lion  u  stata^  feaatbte ;  nor  w«oid  any  inipiaiat  end  be  gjnnid  by  aa- 
taanmg  to  k.  Tke  nMin  point  ia«.  to  bring  the  ohjcctnang  fdrigr  betee 
die  smL  and  pnip<>^r{y  to  eoosder  tbcm. 

ThpTK  renahu  iteiil  a  aocnewiwl  la>ri9^  ciaas  of  ohjertionot  an  vkiek 
ntnrh  atrejsj*  had  been  inid  by  Maae  ;  and  these  nant  pnaa  m  reviear  be- 
fore n.^.  I  AiaaM  tmk  tbem,  nkko^gk  ifa^  are  qaile 
dcr  the  f<^wia^  head ;  viau 


III.  Oli3(*cti«iM  dedwx^  froo  ^iflmat  aMdn  td  ittpnn.ntiiiim  »d  tiwoghf^ 
froa  diiStteiA  fiews,  wbteii  ace  pwented  m  J«ha  and  ia  the  Apocaiypar. 

Lw^  doe«  not  pretend  to  deny,  thnt  John  nwy  hnve  been  £Tnn«e> 
fist.  Letter-writer,  and  Prophet  or  Poet,  in  the  coarse  of  his  a|MMlofie 
life.  The  talent  requisite  for  neting  wilh  sooeess  in  endi  of  these  de* 
partasentSy  he  wonld  not  r^nid  ns  an  impoaobifity  or  an  ia^nofaafaiKty. 
Bat  still,  coneedtDg  this,  he  cannol  antialy  bims^  how  John,  nctii^  in 
any  one  of  these  rarioos  dcpnitnientB,  should  hnre  appeared  ao  ^feenl 
from  John  acting  in  the  other.     In  pnrticnlar  he  appeals, 

(50)  To  the  Epistle  of  John  and  the  Epistles  to  the  seTen  dmrehes 
of  Asia,  between  whteh,  he  seems  to  feel,  n  lair  oooaparison  mny  be  in- 
stitnted.  *  The  whole  tone,'  he  says,  *of  the  apocalyplic  efHstles  is  en- 
tirdy  different  from  the  qnstlea  of  John.  Here  (in  the  Apocalypse) 
we  meet  with  no  ayiun^toi^  no  xixna  fMw»  and  the  like;  no repetitioa  of 
the  main  thooght,  nor  movement  in  a  kind  of  cirde ;  wfaieh  are  peculiar 
to  John.  Both  epistles  haye  to  deal  with  heretics  and  opposere ;  yet 
how  entirely  diflf^ent  the  mode  of  trentiBg  them  I    In  John,  CTerythiog 
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is  referred  to  love,  and  fiuth,  and  communion  with  God  and  Christ  and 
with  each  other ;  and  hy  such  a  spirit,  all  opposition  is  to  he  met  and 
all  victories  achieved.  In  the  Apocalypse,  there  is  strong  and  positive 
blame  and  severe  threatening.  The  tone  is  imperative,  and  magisterial, 
instead  of  being  gentle  and  hortatory.' 

The  picture  here  drawn  may  be  somewhat  overcharged  in  colouring ; 
yet  I  think  no  one  can  read  the  epistles  to  the  seven  churches,  without 
feeling  that  there  is  a  manifest  discrepancy  between  the  tone  and  man- 
ner of  them  and  the  epistle,  or  epistles,  of  John.  I  am  not  disposed  to 
set  aside  or  even  diminish  this  discrepancy ;  for  the  occasion  of  writing 
the  seven  epistles,  the  manner  in  which  they  are  evidently  formed,  and 
in  fact  the  real  author  of  them,  all  allow,  not  to  say  demand,  a  discrep- 
ancy of  manner.  Here  is  a  proem  to  an  epic,  (if  I  may  so  name  the 
book),  written  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  book  itself.  The  artificial  form 
of  the  composition  is  manifest  at  once ;  and  all  seven  of  the  epistles  are 
conformed  to  one  and  the  same  model.  I  do  not  mean,  that  the  matter 
of  all  is  the  same,  but  that  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  each  epistle, 
or  in  other  words  its  form^  is  throughout  fashioned  after  one  model. 
Each  epistle  begins  with  describing  the  authority  and  some  glorious  at* 
tribute  of  the  Redeemer ;  each  sets  before  us  a  review  of  the  works  of 
the  church  addressed ;  and  each  concludes  with  promises,  at  threaten- 
ings,  or  both,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  demands.  Now  here  is  most 
palpable  tripUcity  or  trichotomy^  in  accordance  with  the  general  struc* 
ture  of  the  book.  Nearly  all  the  epistles,  moreover,  are  of  about  the 
same  length.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain,  then,  than  that  the  struc- 
ture of  them  is  artificial,  and  that  it  is  conformed  to  the  triplictties  of 
the  book  throughout.  The  very  tone  and  manner  in  which  every  one 
of  the  epistles  begins  and  ends,  demonstrate  this.  And  to  all  tftis  we 
must  add,  that  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  here  presented,  it  is 
Christ  who  here  addresses  the  churches,  while  John  is  the  mere  instru- 
ment. On  the  ground  of  inspiration^  (which  is  the  ope  that  I  stand 
Upon),  there  is  no  difficulty  in  this.  A  difference  o^ manner,  then,  is 
naturally  to  be  expected.  There  is  no  proper  place  here  for  the  mere 
nsual  and  social  and  complaisant  ayanritol,  tiytvU  fiov,  and  the  like.  It 
was  not  decorous  for  the  great  and  glorious  Head  of  the  Church,  in  his 
majcstatic  state,  to  assume  the  language  and  mien  of  a  humble  apostle 
and  mere  fellow-Christian,  Cuique  suyfn^  Even  if  John  were  not  in- 
spired, and  still  possessed  talent  to  coii^pose  such  a  book  as  the  one  be- 
fore us,  he  had  talent  and  judgment  enough  to  make  the  direct  addresses 
of  Clirist  himself,  in  such  pecdliar  circumstances,  somewhat  different 
from  the  usual  and  familiar  ^iyi^  of  his  own  writings.  Yet  in  the  seven 
epistles,  with  all  their  discrepancies,  there  is  as  thorough  a  manifesta- 
tion of  love,  pity,  compassionate  tendemess^  seal  for  truth,  and  hatred  of 
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error  and  immoralUj,  as  can  anywhere  be  fooncL  The  manner  of  ex- 
pressing these  things  in  the  EjNstle  of  John,  is  indeed  different ;  but  the 
cast  of  sentiment,  after  all,  is  substantially  the  same.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  Johannean  ra  i^a  pervades  the  whole  of  the  apocalyptic  epistles ; 
and  even  the  favourite  ovv  of  John,  and  the  alia  tovro  on  (2:  6),  are 
here  employed.  Vogel  even  assigns  the  epistles,  on  account  of  their 
alleged  discrepancy  from  the  rest  of  the  book  in  respect  to  style,  to  a 
different  author.  While  I  regard  this  opinion,  as  to  difference  of  author- 
ship, as  utterly  unfounded,  yet  that  there  is  a  somewhat  striking  dis- 
crepancy of  style  and  manner,  must  be  evident  to  every  one,  as  seems 
to  me,  from  attentive  perusal.  But  then  ag^in,  there  are  so  many  re- 
semblances to  the  rest  of  the  Apocalypse  as  entirely  to  overbalance 
this. 

(51)  <  In  the  Apocalypse,  the  writer  has  shown  that  his  mind  is  fraught 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  to  them  he  has 
everywhere  appealed,  not  directly  but  indirectly.  In  the  Gospel  and 
Epistle  but  little  of  this  appears.  The  writer  of  the  Apocalypse,  while 
handling  the  themes  of  the  Gospel,  would  have  more  frequently  appealed 
to  the  Old  Testament'  Lixcke,  p.  376. 

The  Apocalypse  is  undoubtedly  built,  as  to  its  modes  of  representa- 
tion, on  the  Old  Testament  prophets.  Hence  the  very  frequent  incor- 
poration of  their  symbols,  and  modes  of  representation,  with  the  matter 
of  the  Apocalypse.  On  the  otherjiand,  the  difference  between  the  Gos- 
pd.  and  Epistle,  as  to  referring  to  the  Old  Testament,  is  as  great  as  be- 
tween the  Apocalypse  and  the  Gospel.  Scarcely  any  use  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  to  be  found  in  the  Epistle ;  while  in  the  Gospel  it  is  by 
no  means  rare.  A  matter  of  this  kind  must  depend  altogether  on  cir- 
cumstances and  the  nature  of  the  composition.  The  like  is  true  of  the 
dMerent  epistles  of  Paul.  What  right  can  we  have  to  assume,  that  John 
always  moved,  and  must  move,  in  one  and  the  same  circle,  repeating 
over  and  over  what  he  had  once  said,  and  always  in  the  same  words 
and  phrases  ?  Nothing  that  we  know  of  him  can  justly  entitle  us  to 
such  an  opinion. 

(52)  *  The  Gospel  and  Apocalypse  present  views  so  entirely  different 
from  each  other,  as  to  the  accQOvaia  or  advent  of  Christ,  that  the  same 
person  could  not  have  been  the  author  of  them  both.  In  John^s  Gospel 
and  Epistle,  the  advent  is  regurded  altogether  as  a  moral  and  spiritual 
matter,  as  a  silent  and  secret  change  to  take  place  in  the  minds  of  men, 
and  not  as  a  visible  and  tangible  thmg.  In  the  Apocalypse,  the  appeal 
IS  to  the  sensible,  the  visible,  the  external ;  and  even  if  we  do  not  in- 
terpret the  book  after  the  gross  manner  of  Fapias  or  Montanus,  yet  the 
external  development  of  Christ's  kingdom  is  the  predominant  idea  of  the 
Apocalypse.* 
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So  Lucke  and  others;  and  thej  urge  tfaifl  matter  vecj  strenuously. 
Lfieke  concedes,  that  tbe  naQwaia  is  fully  disclosed  in  the  Gospel  and 
£ptstle  ;*  but  still  it  is  altogether  Tnevftattxwg.  *  How  could  the  same 
John,'  he  asks,  <  who  heard  and  reconied  the  sptrttual  discourses  of  Je- 
sus in  respect  to  his  coming,  while  these  were  still  in  his  mind,  have 
giren  such  a  representation  as  is  presented  bj  the  Apocalypse  ?* 

The  difference  of  manner  is  indeed  somewhat  striking.  But  how 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  one  is  all  poetry,  symbol,  a  world  of  sacred 
vision  and  ideal  representation ;  the  other,  plain  matter  of  didactic  dis- 
course, in  which  the  true  nature  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  as  spirit* 
ual  and  moral  is  plainly  taught  Still  the  Apocalypse  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  full  completion  of  Christ's  own  representation,  as  con- 
tained in  Matt.  xxiv.  and  parallel  passages,  and  is  clearly  of  the  same 
nature.  And,  in  my  apprehension,  it  would  be  just  as  proper  to  charge 
inconsistency  upon  the  Saviour  himself,  in  the  representations  of  his 
advent  as  related  by  John  in  his  Gospel  and  as  exhibited  in  the  pas- 
sages of  the  other  evangelists  ju^t  referred  to,  as  it  would  to  allege  in- 
consistency between  the  Apocalypse  and  the  discourses  of  Christ  in 
John,  How  can  contniued  and  perpetual  symbol  i^pear  otherwise  than 
as  representing  sensible  things,  if  we  examine  it  only  partially  and  curso- 
rily ?  How  many  parables  of  the  Saviour  respecting  his  coming  and 
kingdom  might  be  interpreted  in  the  same  way  ?  And  if  so,  then  they 
would  seem  to  be  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  others,  and  to  his  declaration 
that  "  the  kingdom  of  Grod  cometh  not  with  observation."  The  whole 
objection  is  built  on  an  exegesis  of  the  Apocalypse  which  is  not  tenable. 
The  vinhle  and  tangiUe  and  tensibU  is  no  more  at  the  basis  of  this 
work,  than  it  is  at  the  basis  of  the  parables,  or  of  Christ's  kingdom  as 
set  forth  in  Matt  xxiv.  There  are  indeed  sen$ible  things  concomitant 
with  the  ncL^oviSia ;  and  these  the  Apocalypse  has  portrayed ;  while  the 
Gospel  and  Epistle  enter  into  few  or  no  particulars  of  this  kind.  That 
a  kingdom  —  a  reign  —  a  coming  —  in  the  Gospel  is  one  thing,  and  in 
the  Apocalypse  substantially  another,  no  one  can  make  out  except  by  a 
strained  and  partial  exegesis.  Will  Liicke  affirm,  that  the  Apooalypse 
teaches  the  vmhle  presence  and  reign  of  Christ  on  earth  ?  He  has  not 
ventured  on  this.  But  if  not,  why  then  is  not  the  basts  of  all  the  sym- 
bol in  the  Apocalypse  the  same  as  in  the  didactic  representations  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  Epistle,  vis.  the  ultimate  moral  and  spiritual  reign  <^ 
gospel  prindples  among  all  nations  ?  It  is  an  idea  very  common  to  the 
Gospel  and  Epistle  of  John,  and  more  f^!^e<{aent  tiiaa  elsewhere  in  the 
New  Testament,  Paul's  writings  excepted,  that  the  salvation  of  the 
Gospel  is  designed  for  the  whole  world — for  all  men.    What  else  is 

*  He  concede!  it  on  the  [jrround  of  Goip.  )4: 1—3,  23.  16:  7  aeq.,  15  leq.  17: 24. 
3:  18—21.  5:  31—29.  12:  31,  32,  46,  47.  16:  33.  I  John  2:  18  leq.  4:  1  seq. 


Sil.    ^^tTm^s^^Tm^mmm^w    ■■■■»»#■» 


the  Apocal  jp4e.  Us  ihe  ijwke&eal 

•(•rf't  :o  che  vievi  vkiro.  tiutj  prcacBU  tkaa 
Maakew  aod  Lake,  ii  (^:Hcrcpasu  finm  eke  CkodC  ot 
minxae.  eomplete  m'fCi^ctaQucu  wben  k  hf  rw '  i  ia»  ] 
tiM(  main  obji^ct  olf  a  v^jck.  aaaft  ddScr  in  ■oor 
^Vts  IB  A  plain  and  fiiiJactic  onoiitf.  Yei  vkj  »ittuki  th^j  be 
imermiiMemt  wiih  eedi  ods^v  r  I*  ther^  anjtkin:;  in  ike  Apecaivpae^ 
viw^h,  due  alkrvaace  tior  ijmboi  aai  tro|ie  aod  (mkctt  Wia^  Httiey  k 
ineonAL^tent  wiih  tlie  view»  of  ike  Mm^m^Um.  in  ckc  Goipei  aad  Epigik  ? 
I  do  boc  fiofl  it.  Are  zaoc  tke  mk  ^1<muu  ef  G«6p.  il:  ±^  ie%^  Jad  tke 
itoM  ^U9t^t^i  and  cr  r|  iregeeg/y  cvrw  of  £p.  i:  2^,  «id  tke  «g(f^ev 
«9  j(^  of  Rev.  i:  2«>.  an  of  the  iame  catf  ?  And  if  ak  d»  tkej 
•erre  a^  tbe  kej  to  tke  other  repre:«eDtaboas  ? 

If  to  the  •P*!^^"",  that  tke  A|Micaljr|iiie  i»  only  a  fa£  and 
Tiew  of  the  hinlA  in  Mart,  xxir.  reapecdBg  th^  cuuing  and  kiBgrfa«  of 
Chrat,  one  ihoold  ol^ect  that  in  llattkew  and  ocher  efaagJiLiU  tkal 
eomii^  it  placed  oolj  in  connection  with  the  dkirfttuction  of  JenKafeSy 
and  not  vith  the  conqoeat  of  heathen  frnemiesy  while  the  Apacaijpie 
fnllj  dfefplaja  the  latter ;  I  woold  leadilj  eoocedr  the  fact*  that  na  aste 
than  the  destruction  of  Jerufialein  k  fuflj  pressenied  in  tke  pMtiRe  bf 
the  eTangelijts.  Bat  in  the  Apoc.  ri — id^  'a  not  the  nme  pictare  ^aia 
presented?  PJetinlj  it  is.  But  then,  in  this  fattier  woik,  inagmach  a» 
new  enemies  and  petaecmton  of  the  church  had  appeared,  who  had 
not  made  their  appeanuioe  when  Ckiiit  predicted  the  downfall  of  Jo- 
ittMilem,  it  wa^  greatl j  to  the  writer's  pnrpoae  to  extend  his  Tiews  of  tka 
trim^dbs  of  the  oobs  bejood  the  boondafies  of  JndesL.  The  SaTionr 
qpoke  of  what  was  immediate j  before  him  and  around  him ;  the  Apoc- 
fdyplist  does  not  contni^ct  this,  and  is  not  even  at  Tariance  with  it^ 
because  he  has  extended  his  views  to  other  enemies  of  the  church  be- 
■des  the  Jews. 

(•53)  '  The  AMUiebrUt  of  John  and  of  the  Apocaljpse  are  aJtogHher 
diflemt.  The  hater  is  a  woridlj  prince,  who  possesses  woridlj  power 
and  malignitj,  and  persecotes  and  destrojs.  The  fiMmer  is  an  exToriat 
in  reHgioo,  teaches  false  principles^  and  is  given  to  Ijing  and  deceiu 
This  opposttion  is  moral,  and  not  phjsicaL'  So  Lucke,  p.  3d3. 

But  are  not  in  fact  the  Antichrist  of  the  Epistle  and  of  the  Apocar 
Ijpse,  (so  to  ^eak),  quite  different  persoiMgies  ?  The  Antichrist  of  the 
Epistle  is  evidently  some  one  or  many  apoetalixing  Christians ;  (^  f^i^ 
s^^dor,  iXH  m%  fgomp  f|  iiu^Pt  Epis.  2: 19.  The  opposers  of  rdigioa 
in  the  Apocaljpee  aie  the  unbelieviag  and  persecuting  Jews  and  hen* 
then.  Why  shoold  not  the  former  be  portrajed  as  enorists  in  doctrine, 
and  the  lalter  as  enemies  in  external  measures,  L  e.  in  persecntion  and 
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Tioleoce  ?  The  adrenary  in  the  Apocalypse  is  like  the  Stt&fwiog  t^ 
a(UL(friagf  o  dpjtKei^hm^^  o  avo(iO£y  of  Paul,  ia  2  Thess.  ii.  Liicke 
seems  to  have  wholly  overlooked  the  fact,  that  John's  Antichrists  in  his 
Epistle  are  apo9t<Uu^  while  the  enemy  in  the  Apocalypse  is  the  unhe- 
lieving  and  persecuting  Jew  or  Heathen.  Let  it  be  remembered,  tqg^, 
that  much  as  John,  in  his  Gospel,  speaks  of  opposition  to  gospel  truth, 
he  never  once  employs  there  the  word  avrixf^tos.  It  was  plainly  no 
particular  favorite  wiih  him. 

(54)  '  The  Apocalypse  teaches  a  two-fold  resurrection  ;  the  first,  of 
the  saints  at  the  beginning  of  the  Millennium ;  the  second,  of  all  men 
at  the  final  consummation  and  general  judgment  The  Gospel  also 
teaches  a  two^fold  resurrection  (5;  21  seq*),  but  the  first  simply  moral 
and  spiritual.  How  can  representations  so  different  belong  to  one  and 
the  same  writer  T  Liicke  p.  384. 

My  first  remark^  in  rep^  to  this,  is,  that  the  ^representation  in  Gosp. 
5:  21  seq.  belongs  entirely  to  Christ ;  and,  if  it  be  so  that  a  merely 
moral  change  is  here  taught,  I  see  no  nuMre  -  difficulty  in  the  Saviour's 
adopling  this  mode  of  representation,  than  there  was  of  Paul's  saying : 
<<  You  hath  he  quickened,  who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins."  But 
LiJcke's  objection  depends  entirely  on  the  exegesis  which  he  gives  to 
this  passage,  and  which  I  cannot  but  regard  as  altogether  improbable, 
not  to  say  impossible*  First,  John  nowhere  else,  to  say  the  least,  em- 
ploys this  Pauline  phraseology,  in  order  to  indicate  a  moral  and  spirit- 
ual change.  With  him  it  is  ''  Born  of  GimI,  born  of  the  Spirit,  bom 
again."  It  is  therefore  against  all  Johannean  analogy  to  interpret 
Gosp.  5:  21  seq.  in  the  manner  of  Liicke.  Then  the  text  itself  declares 
the  resurrection  brought  about  by  Christ,  as  the  resurrection  of  '^  all 
who  are  iv  joii  fiPt^fAiiotg^** —  oi  the  ffcod  to  everlasting  life,  and  of  the 
evil  to  perpetual  condemnation,  (v.  29).  How  can  a  mere  moral  and 
iQHritual  resurrrection  be  the  one  in  question  here,  when  the  good  do  not 
need  it,  and  the  wicked  do  not  attain  to  it  ?  The  resurrection  of  the 
wicked  here,  is  not  their  moral  emendfUiony  but  in  order  tiiat  they 
should  be  judged  and  punished.  How  can  this  mean  their  moral  regen* 
eration  ?  And  if  it  does,  how  can  they  still  be  condemned  and  punish* 
ed  ?  It  is  impossible  to  support  such  an  exegesis. — Thus  much  for  the 
Jirst  resurrection  said  to  be  taught  in  the  Gospel  of  John.  This  Gos- 
pel  teaches  plainly  the  general  resurrection  only.  As  to  the  Apocalypse, 
I  do  not  well  see  how  we  can  avoid  the  exegetical  oondusicm,  that  a 
first  and  second  resurrection  is  there  taught.  But  I  do  not  take  Uiis  to 
be  a  doctrine  new  and  singular,  at  the  time  of  John.  I  shall  not,  how- 
ever, go  into  a  discussion  of  this  question  here,  because  I  have  consid- 
ered it  at  some  length  in  §  10,  pp.  176  seq.  above,  and  touched  upon  it 
also  ia  Excursus  VL  on  Ber.  20:  4—8}  to  which  I  woiiU  refer  tha 


(99)  « ]■  Joha.  bf&/ 
give»  a  fn^wjl  title  lo  afl  decanUe  «QwL 
vitbom  drlar.      In  ibe  Apocatypw.  di  fbe  Ckredaa  Ele 
^ii  jlmi^ffie  and  fvfferiD^.     No  hapfaiw  t  i§  «d  be  ixfwjtti'ji  ii  the 
eat  ii£er.  but  odIt  in  the  life  to  cnaae :  and  thea  DriaciBalT  ai  the 
ward  of  fidelitT  anud  in  i  n  i  alMWii      Hov  can  two  iVBRseaiaiiaaB  fo 

«  a  • 

^aMermt  jirootgd  frcaa  the  mbk  pea  ?'  Ljucke  p.  S^  fn|. 

la  the  Gospel  Mi  EfMlle  thei«  it  iadeed  peaee  Mi  joj  praauMd  to 
di  bdieTcn.  The  power  of  tme  Christiaairr  lo  bciluw  these,  it  rp|a^ 
feaied  ia  a  raj  attradire  aad  fbrciUe  mumt.  The  dugaaioa  cf 
these  topics,  howerer,  i»  here  irenenL  No  aniten  thai  are  pemllulj 
load  aad  teiaporaiy  are  guiuaUy  negatded.  ia  pMM^u  of  tidi  natare. 
Bnt  ^9,  is  there  aot  aa  aiMmdniee  of  odwr  passives,  whic^  dam  the 
diiciples  that  ther  will  be  subjected  lo  pefwcwlMn  aai  iulfciuigs  oa  ae* 
ooont  of  tfaeir  attarliiaent  to  their  Lofd  ^ri  Martcr.  and  whidi  aho  for- 
tifies  their  adnds  against  the  fev  of  these,  aad  eooloits  Iheai  with  the  a$- 
■araaoes  of  Christ's  presence  and  the  aid  of  ins  Spirit  ?  He  most  read 
with  cres  balf-etesed,  who  does  not  oftea  wateei  with  these;  e.  g.  Gosp. 
loc  18  scq.  l€e  20  seq^  3^  In  the  Epistle,  the  fiequently  icumiug 
iiprcMioa  of  cverMmum^  Ag  woM  iaqdies  the  contest  of  Christiaas 
with  evil  nen  and  with  sin.  In  the  Apocalrpse,  everr  important  dr> 
stands  on  a  difierent  fbotingr  froas  that  of  the  ample  doctriad 
of  the  GospeL  The  writer  addresses  Onistians  amidst  the 
fires  of  persecotion.  %  does  not  proaase  them  ease,  qnieC,  personal 
safely,  in  these  ciicBinsianw'B  He  knows,  and  assnra  them,  that  per> 
is  to  lage  slift  baiger,  Ber.  6e  11.    Hmee,  rerj  aatoraDy,  ho 
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dupeots  ibe  eye  of  faidi  {urindpallj  to  the  rewards  beyond  the  grave. 
Nothing  can  be  more  ample  or  alluring  than  these,  as  exhibited  by  him« 
Even  a  part  in  the  first  resurrection  seems,  as  he  has  presented  it,  to  be 
consequent  upon  steadfastness  in  the  time  of  trial.  Is  there  no  differ- 
ence, then,  between  teaching  in  a  generic  way  the  present  and  future 
rewards  of  Christianity  as  things  that  belong  approfHiately  to  it,  and 
teaching  the  doctrine  of  rewards  as  apprc^riate  to  those  who  are  hurried 
to  the  prison-house,  the  rack,  the  gibbet,  and  the  stake  ?  It  will  not  be 
contended  however,  after  all,  that  there  is  any  important  difference  be- 
tween John  and  the  Apocalypse,  as  to  the  general  idea  of  a  future  glo- 
rious and  immortal  life  for  all  true  believers.  Yet  the  tropical  repre- 
sentations of  the  Apocalypse  in  relation  to  this  are  more  vivid,  and  at- 
tractive, and  persuasive,  than  those  in  the  Gospel ;  evidently  so  in  con- 
seqpienee  of  prooeeding  from  a  more  excited  state  of  mind.  But  that 
the  Apocalypse  excludes  ideas  of  internal  peace  and  joy  in  the  present 
world,  as  the  result  of  belief  or  faith,  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed, 
by  any  one  who  readis  the  seven  epistles,  or  the  subsequent  descriptions 
of  the  servants  of  God  who  are  sealed  in  their  foreheads.  In  a  word, 
the  Apocalypse  has  made,  on  the  whde,  such  representations  of  the 
Christian's  reward  as  were  best  Adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  those 
who  were  addressed.  WhAt  hinders  us  from  supposing,  that  John  had 
a  nice  sense  of  ro  fi^fenop  on  occasions  of  this  nature,  and  that  he  adapt- 
ed his  encouragements  to  the  nature  of  the  case  ? 

(56)  <  In  the  mode  of  conceiving  and  representing  some  of  the  lead- 
ing ideas  of  the  Apocalypse  and  of  the  Gospel,  there  is  a  great  diversity. 
The  evangelist  exhibits  a  kind  of  Christian  Grnosis.  In  this  spirit  the 
prologue  to  the  Gospel  is  written  $  and  the  Logos  is  the  life  and  light 
of  the  worid,  and  all  revelations  of  the  Godhead  are  through  and  by  him. 
How  different  the  Apocalypse !  Here  Rabbinic  lore  and  artifice  are 
apparent.  Grod  appears  as  a  seven-fold  spirit.  €kxi  in  the  Grospel  is 
the  Father  of  Christ,  and  the  Father  and  Friend  of  men ;  in  the  Apoc- 
alypse, he  is  supreme  Regent,  and  governs  with  justice  and  vengeance 
rather  than  with  love.  The  Apocalypse  has  no  Paracletey  and  no  Christ 
as  afoi^Q  tov  xociwvJ  Liicke,  p.  386  seq. 

Is  it  not  enough  to  say,  as  to  the  Gnosis,  that  the  Apocalypse  is  not 
designed  to  be  didactic,  in  the  like  manner  as  the  Gospel  ?  John*s 
Gnosis,  if  it  must  so  be  called,  is  i4>propriate  in  his  prologue  to  a  book 
which  exhibits  a  history  of  the  Logos  incarnate.  But  is  there  not 'the 
same  Logos  in  the  Apocaljrpse  ?  19: 13.  And  has  any  other  writer  of 
the  New  Testament  such  a  reo^ition  as  this  ?  To  speculate  on  the 
Logos-doctrine  in  the  Apocalypse,  was  out  of  question.  And  in  regard 
to  the  various  and  diverse  attitudes  in  which  God  and  Christ  and  the 
Holy  Spirit«w  said  to  be  exhibited,  this  is  in  part  to  be  sdknowledged. 


vm 


k  n  'iu»  «n^  Igic     Ifa^  •  i«Hi  wad.  * 
ttBil**-  ioam  It  -mid  wmmoiSsauf4  n  inm 


n  -HP  sctnriR  -if  •fiEDavme  "mftf.  n  "iie 

m  •  _  *  _  ___  ■ 

ki«»  n  !iB  ymi^«  *7»!i  in  ill  'Om  r    y^-r.  I  may' 


la  ?*»*r#!rt  m  -h*?  Pmrn'*^.  •fi*»r^  i  11117* 
this*  piHi-iiiiir  Srn  V  Tfj^'jifing  i-  ti^w  'h^:  -tut  if 

rmg  -Jii-:»i!ia  ±»^  A;»Trf7"3i«;,  jn«i  »  Kwratfanrfj 

fi  ail  -•▼•T^n  «  ^^  ^^  ft-rrau?  «r' « i^L  Bt^.  s  is  <^  Vj 
Snir^  »  :Mr:Vii  ir.  ^;«ft  skI  it  Clirsc  r  &;▼.  b  4.  :!r  I.  Jt  <^  ±±r  <L 
Owe  I^  If.  i^.  I>  ±^  I*?:  7.  14.  ^sA  m  'O  rste  wwn-hrm  Smrtt. 
vM*^  La^«  jcrrT-vm^  v  "i^  A^Tra'ah^toe.  I  i»  arc  fail  it  m  Ke^.  Ir  4. 

Ik:^  k5::si  ie  che  BZbli^.  30  «»»  can  'Ti^vrti^Tk.     I  k  mx  <sC  sia» 

miVjEifijr  ^?*Ttaia  y^fm  fcr  ds*?  a^?  of  :i^ 

%rT9e  ^ff  M  iBr:<l:i>r  n^  Vetioo.  hrrHK  loaek  ~ 
and  ezi!aK£4>«i  ^y  EvaUL  p.  -^  a««^     Tlis 

Tf 
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tament  book.  Wliatever  it  has  respecting  angels,  demons,  Satan,  and 
the  like,  bears  this  stamp  ;  and  a  species  of  the  Cabbalisdc  Getnatrta 
even  is  disclosed  in  Rev.  13:  18,  and  Cabbalism  in  2:  17,  and  21:  1 — 
22:  5,  i.  e.  in  the  description  of  the  New  Jerusalem.'  To  this  Liicke 
adds,  that  *  while  he  concedes  that  angels  are  not  foreign  to  John's  circle 
of  ideas,  jet,  in  his  Gospel,  they  appear  onlj  as  performing  offices  of  a 
moral  and  spiritual  nature,'  p.  887  seq. 

I  cannot  enter  here  upon  an  exposition  of  the  general  angelologj  of 
the  Scriptures,  but  must  refer  the  reader  to  Ezc  I.  on  Rev.  1:  4  From 
this  it  is  very  plain,  that  John  has  done  no  more  in  the  Apocalypse, 
than  to  employ  the  angels  in  offices  assigned  and  conceded  to  them  in 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures.  That  they  constitute  a  part  of 
the  supernatural  nuxckinery  (sit  venia  I)  of  his  moral  epic,  is  plainly 
true.  The  frequency  with  which  they  appear,  and  the  parts  assigned 
to  them,  are  all  in  accordance  with  that  general  sentiment  concerning 
them,  which  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  uttered  in 
1:  14 :  '<  Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  to 
them  who  are  the  heirs  of  salvation  ?"  In  the  great  contest  which  the 
Apocalyptist  represents,  how  could  it  be  that  angels  should  not  bear  a 
conspicuous  part,  in  opposition  to  the  spirits  of  darkness  ?  One  may 
call  this  HthraiiHc  or  Jewish,  if  he  pleases ;  but  in  it  there  is  nothing 
which  gives  just  occasion  for  naming  it  Oahhalistic,  or  even  Babbinio 
in  a  technical  sense.  And  when  Lucke  remarks,  that  <  the  Gospel  of 
John  employs  angels  only  on  moral  and  spiritual  errands,  while  the 
Apocalypse  makes  them  preside  over  the  elements  and  the  phenomena 
of  nature ;'  one  might  admit  this,  and  yet  appeal  from  his  conclusion. 
John  in  his  Gospel  employs  angelic  agents,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  when- 
ever and  wherever  the  case  demands.  In  the  Apocalypse  he  has  done 
no  more.  There  is  no  case  in  the  Apocalypse  of  their  interposition, 
which  is  not  justified  by  analogy  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  But  is 
an  admission  of  what  Liicke  suggests,  respecting  John's  Gospel,  to  be 
made  with  propriety  ?  <  The  angels  of  Grod  ascending  and  descending 
upon  the  Son  of  Man,  (1:  52)  ;  the  multitude  supposing  that  an  angc^ 
had  spoken  to  Jesus,  (12:  29);  the  two  angels  clothed  in  white,  and 
ntting  at  the  head  and  feet  of  Jesus,  (20:  12)  ;  and  above  all,  the  angel 
at  the  pool  of  Bethesda,'  (5:  2—7)  ;  show  that  the  idea  of  stich  agents 
was  familiar  to  John.  But  in  particular,  the  last  case  motioned  above 
harmonises  in  the  very  thing  which  LUcke  regards  as  peculiar  to  the 
Apocal3rpee,  viz.  in  respect  to  angelic  control  over  the  material  ele- 
ments. I  know  indeed  that  Lucke  affirms  the  last  clause  of  v.  3  and 
the  whole  of  v.  4  to  be  pUinly  spurious ;  and  so  he  easily  avoids  the 
force  of  the  argument.  But  how  comes  it,  that  neither  Lachmann  nor 
Hafafi  marica  ftlus  passage  as  being  doubtful  or  even  auspidDua?    How 
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is  it  that  no  eritical  editor  of  note  so  nuu4c8  it,  except  Griesbach  and 
Knapp?  Plainly  becauae  the  evidence,  even  on  the  soore  of  Maa. 
and  Versions,  is  decidedly  in  its  favour,  and  because  v.  7  would  be 
nnintelligibie,  not  to  say  wholly  anmeaning,  without  the  controverted 
passage.  I  consider  this  case  on  the  whole  to  be  so  {dain,  that  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  can  be  entertained  respecting  it.  And  such  being  the 
case,  the  doctrine  of  angelology  in  the  two  books  of  John  is  so  mueh  of 
the  same  hue,  even  as  to  the  speciality  in  question,  as  to  afford  rather  a 
presumption  in  favour  of  $(»neneu  as  to  authorship  than  of  diversity. 
The  greater  frequency  of  angelic  phenomena  in  the  Apocalypse,  b  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  book. 

In  respect  to  Rev.  1:  4  2: 17.  13: 18.  20: 1  seq.  being  i^propriately 
GabbaUstic  ;  there  is  nothing  in  them,  which  decides  in  favour  of  this. 
The  ieven  tpiriu  I  have  already  remarked  upon  above.  For  2:  17  I 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  Commentary.  It  expresses  a  purely  Jew- 
ish conception,  very  vivid,  however,  and  truly  poetic  The  Rabbina 
have  indeed  told  many  putid  stories  about  the  mamia  that  was  laid  up 
in  the  first  temple;  but  what  is  there  in  Rev.  2: 17  which  allies  it  to 
them  ?  It  is  merely  a  poetico-symbolic  representation.  In  respect  to 
13: 18, 1  must  also  refer  to  the  Commentary  and  the  Excursus  ooonect- 
ed  with  it.  It  is  there  shown,  that  the  passage  is  quite  foragn  to  the 
Cabbalistic  Gematria ;  see  also  p.  141  above.  Even  Ewald  himself,  in 
his  commentary,  concedes  this,  or  at  least  he  doubts  whether  it  can  be  pot 
to  the  account  of  Gematria.  As  to  chap.  xx.  seq.,  which  exhibits  a  pic* 
ture  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  I  find  no  more  Rabbinism  or  Cabbalism  in  it, 
than  I  do  in  Ezek.  xL  seq.,  after  which  it  is  most  plainly  modelled,  although 
sttU  far  from  being  a  slavish  copy  of  it.  Everything  Jewish  or  He- 
brew is  not  theref(M«  Rabbinic  or  Cabbalistic  It  is  indeed  true,  that 
the  Apocalypse  makes  an  almost  surprising  use  of  the  numbers  three 
and  seven,  throughout  the  book.  We  have  seen  its  trichotomy  or  tii- 
plicity^  in  all  its  parts  great  and  small ;  see  §  7  above,  p.  131  seq.  Its 
heptadei  are  also  very  numerous ;  ib.  p.  144.  But  the  use  of  neither  o£ 
these  numbers  belongs  to  Cabbalism  exclusively.  The  book  of  Job  is 
triplex  throughout.  The  number  seven  occurs  in  a  symbolical  or  trop- 
ical sense  almost  everywhere  in  the  Old  Testament  and  die  New.  It 
is  the  hind  of  use  only,  in  respect  to  these  numbers,  which  distinctly 
marks  Cabbalism ;  and  this  is  not  found  in  the  Apocalypse.  In  truths 
one  needs  to  resort  only  to  Hebrew  usages  and  modes  of  speech  and  con- 
ception, in  order  to  explain  the  phraseology  of  the  Apocalypse.  Why 
then  should  this  be  called  Rabbinic  or  Cabbalistic?  Many  tMngs,  indeed, 
which  are  merely  Hebrew  or  Jewish,  appear  in  the  works  of  Rabbins; 
but  this  does  not  give  one  the  liberty  of  naming  them  CabbalisHe. 

(58)  Aa  nej^ve  evidence  againa  the  apoUoUc  origin  ^  the  Apoca- 
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lypee,  EwiM  (p.  76)  BajS)  that  <  the  antbor  does  not  ed  l^mself  the 
npottle  John,  bat  only  a  w&nkipper  of  GkritL" 

But  has  he  called  himself  the  apostle  John,  in  hJs  Gkwpel  or  Epistle  ? 
There  were  other  Johns  in  his  time ;  why  did  he  not  distinguish  him* 
self  from  them  in  this  way  ?  Yet,  it  seems,  he  did  not  But  when  the 
writer  of  the  Apocalypse  tells  his  readers,  that  he  was  the  John  who  was 
m  exile  at  Patmos,  and  addresses  the  Asiatic  churches  as  their  spiritual 
Overseer,  had  he  any  ftirther  need  of  efibrt  to  disclose  who  was  meant  ? 

(59)  *  In  Rev.  18 :  20,  the  saints  and  apoUhs  and  prophets  are  called 
upon  to  exult  over  fallen  Babylon ;  they  are  called  npon  as  being  in 
heaven ;  and  the  apostles  are  so  spoken  of  as  if  the  writer  did  not  belong 
to  their  number%'  Ewald  at  swpnu 

But  this  cannot  amount  to  much.  First,  there  is  nothing  in  the  pas* 
sage,  which  makes  it  clear  that  the  writer  considers  all  of  the  apostles 
as  ah-eady  in  heaven,  any  more  than  he  does  ail  of  the  saints  and  pro- 
phets who  are  named  with  them.  Indeed,  heaven  may  here  mean  merely 
tiie  blessed  angels  and  the  saints  who  had  already  died  in  the  Lord ; 
while  the  others  are  addressed  as  yet  on  earth.  Then,  secondly,  as  to 
naming  the  apoetiee  coUectively,  as  if  the  author  were  not  of  their  num- 
ber, does  not  Panl  the  same  in  Eph.  2: 20,  and  yet  without  any  design 
to  exclude  himself? 

(^)  Ewald  says,  that  it  would  be  incompatible  with  the  modesty  of 
John  to  speak  as  the  Apocalypse  does  in  21:  14,  of  ^  twelve  foundation 
stones  [of  the  new  Jerusalem],  on  which  the  twelve  names  of  the  twelve 
apostles  of  the  Lamb  were  inscribed."  Yet  Paul  speaks  of  the  church 
(ttt  sup.)  as  '^  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets ;  an 
idea  like  to  that  which  the  Apocalypse  brings  to  view.  Paul  is  sure, 
that  he  shall  *^  receive  a  crown  of  glory,  which  the  Lord  the  righteous 
Judge  will  give  him.*'  He  asserts  that  he  is  '^  an  ambassador  of  Grod  ;** 
also  that  he  is  ^  a  wise  master  binlder*'  of  the  gospel-edifice,  1  Cor.  8: 
10 ;  and  John  says  of  himself,  in  hb  Gospel,  that  he  was  ^  the  disciple  on 
whose  bosom  Jesus  leaned — the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved."  Can  any 
one  justly  tax  Paul  or  John  with  vanity  on  this  account,  or  with  acting 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  modesty  ?  What  shall  we  say  of  PauFs  rap- 
ture into  the  third  heaven,  and  of  his  being  taught  directly  and  person- 
ally by  the  Saviour?  In  all  cases  of  this  nature,  there  is  much  to  be 
attributed  to  the  consciousness  of  the  individual  in  respect  to  his  high 
office  and  privilege,  the  assertion  of  which  is  not  made  in  die  way  of 
boasting,  but  for  very  different  purposes. 

LiJdEe  thinks  that  the  word  tu>dve  sounds  strange  in  the  mouth  of 
John,  inasmuch  as  Pkiul  would  be  thereby  excluded.  But  is  it  not  the 
ease,  that  the  apostles  are  named  tweltfe  (John  20: 24),  even  after  the 
deaHi  of  Jvdas,  aad  befbre  Paul  became  ani^oBtle  ?    ThewofdAoefee 
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in  reference  to  them  became  torhnicd ;  aydwbetber  there  wm  one 
tie  more  or  lese,  would  make  no  difference  as  to  emplojing  that  word  in 
each  a  sense*  For  the  rest,  the  number  twehe  in  Bct.  21:  14  was 
plainly  necessary,  in  order  to  correspond  with  the  other  parts  of  the  de- 
scription. The  apostle  Paul  would  not  have  supposed  hiooaelf  to  be 
slighted,  I  tmst,  by  this  portion  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  generic  nature 
of  the  idea,  like  that  of  ixpoidet  in  £ph.  2:  SK),  seems  to  me,  sufficiently 
palpaUe,  and  to  retieve  the  whole  thing  from  any  serious  difficulty. 

Thus  have  I  gone  through  with  the  objections  to  the  apostolic  origin 
of  the  Apocalypse  adduced  by  Lucke ;  and  also  noticed  some  others  oa 
which  he  has  not  thought  proper  to  rely.  One  or  two  more,  adduced 
by  respectable  writers,  may  deserve  some  notice. 

(61)  ^  The  Apocalypse  represents  the  government  of  the  world  as 
about  to  be  given  to  the  Messiah,  11: 15  seq. ;  while  heretofore  it  had 
been  exercised  by  angeU  as  the  agents,  Be  v.  1:  4.  3:  1.  5:  6.  16: 13. 
12:  7-»9.    John  exhibits  nothing  of  this  nature  in  his  GospeL' 

Thus  Schott,  p.  481.  As  to  supreme  power  belonging  to  the  Son  or 
the  Messiah,  nothing  can  be  more  explicit  than  John ;  see  Gosp.  5:  22 
— 27.  17:  2.  3:  35.  In  this  respect  there  is  the  most  entire  harmooy 
between  the  Gospel  and  Apocalypse.  Schott  must  therefore  mean  only, 
that  angelic  agency  is  not  so  represented  in  the  Gospel  as  in  the  Apoca* 
lypse.  On  this  I  have  already  spoken  above.  I  must  however  protest 
here  against  making  the  Apocalypse  represent  angels  as  governing  the 
world  in  the  higher  sense.  The  Apocalypse  ever  and  always  regards 
them  as  mere  subordinates  and  instruments.  The  seven  spirits  of  God, 
which  are  of  the  highest  order,  and  (so  to  speak)  his  pre$ence<mgd*j  are 
presented  in  the  Apocalypse  (8:  2)  as  $Umding  before  his  throne,  L  e. 
in  the  attitude  of  waiting  and  obedient  servants,  ready  to  receive  and 
execute  his  commands.  And  to  Christ,  let  it  be  noted  also,  is  the  pos- 
session or  dominion  of  the  same  seven  spirits  assigned,  Rev.  3: 1.  I  see 
nothing  in  the  Apocalypse  which  assigns  a  rank  to  angels  different  from 
that  assigned  to  them  in  the  Goq>el;  see  and  comp.  Rev.  19:  10.  22: 9* 
5:  11—14. 

(62)  <  The  Apocalypse  assigns  dignity  to  Christ  as  the  Son  of  DavH 
(3:  7.  5:  5.  22: 16)  ;  while  John  assigns  it  to  him  as  the  Logos.' 

So  Schott,  ib.  But  without  any  good  reason.  All  three  of  the  pas- 
sages referred  to  merely  contain  quotations  from  Old  Testament  pro- 
phecy, (Is.  22:  22.  11:  1),  and  their  design  is,  to  describe  Christ  as  the 
true  and  predicted  Messiah.  But  the  Apocalypse  abounds  in  other  rea- 
sons than  this,  why  Christ  is  constituted  Lord,  and  is  the  ol^ect  of  wor- 
ship, ^^^  ^^7  ^®  ^^^  uncontrollable  supremacy ;  as  we  shall  see  in  the 
seqlieL  As  to  the  Logot;  only  one  passage  in  the  Gospel  (1: 1 — 18) 
exhibits  this  appellation,  while  the  Apocfjypse  ascribes  to  him  the  same 
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^jpeUation  and  the  same  xank,  19: 18.  Indeed  the  attitude  in  which, 
in  several  respects,  Christ  is  placed,  in  the  Gospel  and  in  the  Apoca- 
1  jpse,  and  the  attributes  and  works  ascribed  to  him  in  both,  constitute 
a  leading  and  striking  trait  of  resemblance  between  the  two  books  i  as 
we  shall  soon  see. 

Other  objectioos  have  been  made  to  the  aposioUc  origin  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse, by  Corrodi,  Oeder,  Serakr,  and  some  other  writers,  who  harmo* 
nized  with  them  in  their  contempt  for  this  book.  But  thej  are  of  such 
a  character,  that  neither  Schott,  Ewald,  Lucke,  or  Credner,  have  thought 
it  best  to  rel J  on  them,  or  even  to  adduce  them.  It  wiU  not,  therefore, 
be  deemed  necessary  that  I  should  discuss  them  here.  All  that  is  re- 
lied upon,  at  present,  has  already  been  adduced. 

I  might  now  proceed  to  give  a  summary  or  result  of  this  discussion 
respecting  the  internal  evidence  of  the  Apocalypse  in  regard  to  author- 
ship ;  but  there  is  another  part  of  the  testimony  which  is  yet  to  be  heard* 
BoA  iides  must  be  examinedf  before  we  make  up  our  opinion.  Internal 
testimony  in  favour  of  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  Apocalypse  is  not 
wanting ;  and  this  remains  to  be  heard. 

§  22.  Internal  evidence  in  favour  of  John  cu  the  author. 

Such  is  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Apocalypse-— «  series  of  emblems 
or  symbols  from  beginning  to  end-^uch  the  personages,  scenes,  occur- 
rences, places,  etc,  which  pass  in  review  or  upder  the  inspection  of  the 
prophetic  seer,  that  we  find  ourselves,  in  fact,  transferred  to  a  world 
which  is  new  and  in  many  respects  strange.  How  was  it  possible,  in 
writing  such  a  book  on  such  a  plan,  that  the  diction,  the  phraseology, 
the  ideas,  the  scenery,  and  in  a  word  the  whole  contour  of  the  book, 
should  not  be  very  diverse  from  such  a  work  as  the  didactic  Grospel  of 
John ;  a  great  part  of  which  is  either  doctrinal  discussion,  or  else  mat* 
ter  of  a  paranaetic  nature  ?  In  respect  to  a  writer  of  any  talent — any 
diitinguished  original  powera  of  mind  and  imagination-*-one  might  easily 
decide  a  priori  that  there  must  be  many  discrepancies  between  two 
such  performances*  We  have  seen  that  there  are  many.  Some  of 
them,  certainly,  are  striking;  and  if  the  object  and  design  of  the  Gospel 
and  the  .Apocalypse  were  of  the  same  nature,  we  could  hardly  account 
for  it,  that  the  same  writer  should  differ  so  much  from  himself.  As  it 
is,  these  discrepandes  are  less  striking.  We  expect  many  of  them, 
when  we  see  how  closely  the  Apocalyptist  has  followed  in  the  train  of 
the  Hebrew  prophets.  Others  we  might  not  expect,  which  however 
have  analogies  in  the  different  works  of  Paul  and  Luke«  Considera- 
tions like  these  serve  to  abate,  in  some  measiupe,  the  strength  of  the  first 
impressions,  which  are  made  on  us  by  the  consideration  of  merely  the 


the  tfcCioB  and  Tim  af  Ike  Gospel 
1  jpee.    Bat  tiw  is  not  sH. 
4eBee»  u  tke  A{Kxaljpee,  of 
pears  Id  be  of  swkaciMne 
to  the  expositioii  oT  whidi  we  vooU  now 

I  be^  wHk  tke  Mcnov  Old  fhkaikoi.o«t  ;  ifkr  tkrty  the 

(1)  One  of  the  Most  mikhi^  traits  of  iiiiuinHa is  latauiiajd  bf 

the  ^A  thK  the  fiiTorite  ^afw^  and  .niyny  ■  of  the  GoepcLnthe 

of  ■nBHy^HM'a  FcspecDiMF  t&e  oanrwT  awi  av  laeiDaionai  vocsy 
and  ^ladnaMK  of  bdM"  in  hiM»  is  ao  <wwia  the 
Apoealrpse.  Thus  in  the  Goep^  1:  7,  19.  S:  11,  3S,  SSw  &  SI— 3& 
a:  la,  14w  18c  36.  21:  24.  EpisC  &  9  (tiis),  10,  11,  d.  Coa^iu  Bev. 
1:  2,  9.  6:  9.  11:  11,  17.  19: 10.  20:  4.  22:  IS,  20.  Most  stiildB^ 
dwse  last  two  renes  ooipared  with  Gosp^  21:  24w  One  caa  luHfy 
naiB  uom  the  uicliug*  that  the  sane  hand  anst  have  peaned  both 
nagrn  And  this  the  autie*  because  oat  of  John's  wofha,  there  is 
1  J  an  J  Qsage  of  thi«  peculiar  and  appfupriate  kind  to  be  feood.  Locke 
merel J  observes^  in  answer  to  this,  that  fUL^trfgim,  L  Xqtctm  is  not 
foond  in  the  GospeL  But  is  it  not  TirtnaDj  and  plainly  in  Go^  dc  IL 
5:31,32.  8:  13,  14? 

(2)  The  ose  of  ftxier  in  the  sense  of  mwiaanaij^  fif  call  mtd  vppo- 
sUion  amd  emmity  of  the  worid,  widi  the  iiapiigatioii  of  ranaiamg  fiaith- 
lol  and  actire  in  the  CfaristiaD  canse,  is  pecnfiar  to  John  and  to  the 
Apoealjpse ;  oomp^  CkuspL  16:  33.  Epist.  2: 13,  l^L  4:  4i.  5:  4^  5.  Apa& 
2:  7,  11,  17,  2e.  3:  5,  12,  21.  12: 11.  15:  2.  21:  7.  Besides  these  ex- 
amples. Bom.  12:  21  affiads  the  oolj  instance  of  the  kind  in  the  New 
Testament  This  pecaliaritj,  so  freqoent,  seeoM  to  be  afanost  as  str3^ 
ing  as  the  one  above  It  is  not  a  thing  which  belongs  to  «— M^y^  Hel* 
lenism,  and  therefore  it  allbrds  the  stronger  eridenoe  of  sameness  of 
aothOTship. 

(3)  *(ht^^  in  the  sense  of  JhoNoa  vimgt^  is  to  be  fiamd  only  in  Goipb 
11:  44  and  Ber.  1:  16.    No  other  New  Testament  writer  emplojs  it 

(4)  Tr^oth  ror  lijop  is  Sequent  in  John's  Gospel  and  Epi^e ;  the 
same  oocim  often  in  the  Apocalypse.  I  do  not  inchide  in  this  the 
phrase  ti;;^^  tius  ivtokii^  which  is  the  eommon  pn^Mrtj  of  Hellenistie 
Greekf  modelled  after  die  Hebrew  idiom.  Bat  n^QHw  tip  lo/or  bdongs 
onfy  to  John.  So  rr^iw  »x,  Gospw  17:  15  and  Apoe.  3: 10 ;  elsewheie 
not. 

(5)  ^jopovr  is  used  in  Gosp.  1:  14  and  Apoc  7:  15.  12r  12.  13:  €b 
21:  3.  Elsewhere  it  is  not  foond.  Akhoogh  m  the  6oq>d  it  is  pre* 
Seated  of  the  Logos*  yei^he  idea  of  the  Teik  as  the  same  as  in  tfas 
Apoealjpee. 
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(6)  JSqtdmtv  is  employed  in  Epist  3: 12  (bis) ;  also  in  Ber.  5:  6» 
9:  12.  6:  4,  9.  13:  S,  8.  18:  24.     Found  nowhere  eke. 

(7)  ^jE/efy  (iBQog  is  uaed  in  Goep.  13:  8  and  in  Apoc  20:  5.  That  in 
the  first  case  it  is  followed  by  fitrd  and  the  Genitive,  and  in  the  second 
by  if  and  the  Dative,  does  not  affect  the  peculiarity  of  the  idiom,  as 
Liicke  supposes*  This  consists  in  the  fonnula  itself,  Sx^iv  fjuQOi;.  The 
manner  of  the  sequel  is  dictated  by  the  nature  of  the  sentiment. 

(8)  neQwatBip  fieta  two^j  Grosp.  6:  66^  Apoc  3:  4 — £(f}Qayl}^Hv^ 
Gosp.  3: 33.  6.  27  in  the  sense  of  ccnfirm^  authenticated  ;  like  to  this, 
but  applied  to  the  persons  of  men,  in  Apoc  yii. ;  not  merely  and  sim* 
ply  marked^  as  Liicke  translates  it, 

(9)  Ana^ij  Gosp.  1:  52.  13:  19.  14:  7.  Rev.  14:  13.  Elsewhere 
only  in  Matthew.  The  verb  deixf^oo  or  ^tixpvfu  occurs  with  unusual 
frequency  in  the  Gospel  and  Apocalypse.  But  this  is  common  property. 
—E^QCuau  in  Rev.  9:  11.  16:  16.  Gosp.  5:  2.  19:  13.  17:  20.  Else- 
where not  found. — Komwa  in  the  sense  of  fatigue,  Rev.  2:  3.  Grosp. 
4:  6.    Not  elsewhere  in  this  sense,  excepting  perhaps  Matt  11:  28. 

(10)  JlaXsiv  futd  twos,  Gosp.  4:  27.  9:  37.  14:  30.  Rev.  1:  12.  4: 
1.  10:  8.  17:  1.  21:  9,  15.  Elsewhere  not,  excepting  once  in  JVIark 
6:  50.  nQoaMfPSiv  is  said  by  Kolthoff  (Joan.  Apoc  Yindic  p.  114), 
to  be  constructed  both  with  the  Accusative  and  Dative  only  in  Gospel 
and  Apocalypse ;  elsewhere  only  with  the  Dative.  But  Luke  4:  8. 
24: 52,  exhibits  the  Accusative.  Elsewhere  it  is  with  the  Dative  The 
frequent  exchange  of  these  eases,  however,  in  the  Gospel  and  Apoc- 
aljrpse,  is  notable. — OvQo^og  in  the  Gospel  and  Apocalypse  has  almost 
constantly  the  arttdej  in  all  circumstances ;  less  frequently  elsewhere* 
The  like  remark  may  be  made  as  to  o  XQunog.  And  o  KVQtog  ^fiw 
*Iiiaovg  XQtctogj  so  common  in  Paul,  occurs  not  in  any  part  of  John. 

(11)  KvQUf  av  oliag,  Gosp.  21:  15 — 17  tris.  Rev.  7:  14. — ^sre- 
x^'{hj  Uy0v,  Gosp.  1:  26.  10:  33.  Rev.  7:  13.  The  peculiarity  is, 
that  Joim  never  in  such  cases  employs  anoxQi&iig,  the  participle. 

.  (12)  The  failure  of  certain  words  so  common  in  the  New  Testament, 
throughout  the  writings  in  question,  is  rather  striking ;  e.  g.  of  fASrdpotOj 
yhwa*  On  the  other  hand,  the  frequent  use  of  qpo)^,  qxaril^iOf  dofo, 
(poiVoi,  and  the  like,  in  a  tropical  sense,  in  the  Gospel,  Epistle,  and 
Apocalypse,  shows  a  similarity  of  colouring  in  the  style.  The  compar- 
ison of  Christ  with  the  hridegroom^  in  Gk>sp.  3:  29  should  be  placed  by 
the  side  of  Rev.  19:  7.  21:  2.  22: 17 ;  not  so  much  on  account  of  the 
general  relation  indicated  by  it,  which  is  frequent  in  the  Scripture,  as 
the  diction.  There  is  a  similarity,  also,  between  the  mode  of  express 
sion  in  Rev.  3:  20,  and  Gosp.  10:  27.  10:  1.  14:  23.  So  of  the  water 
oflifey  Rev.  22: 17.  21:  6,  and  Gosp.  7:  37.  4:  10.  Comp.  also  Gosp. 
4: 14     Rev.  22: 1.     So  o{  hungering  and  thirsting,  Rev.  7: 16.  Gosp. 
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6:  35.  So  a  tropical  sense  for  the  word  &CQtfffiogf  Ber.  14: 15.  6osp. 
4:  35,  (differentlj  implied,  bat  still  tropical) ;  ofifnXog,  Rev.  14: 18. 
Crosp.  16:  1,  is  common  to  both  books,  although  applied  also  in  a  differ- 
ent way,  as  it  easily  might  be*  The  image  of  eup^  for  mffering^  trials 
Gosp.  18:  11,  is  very  common  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  image  of  Christ 
as  a  thepherdy  Gosp.  10:  1  seq.,  is  presented  in  Rev.  7:  17,  groiftatiixm 
odriyriCBi. 

(13)  Striking  is  the  use  of  Lamh  as  applied  to  the  Saviour,  Gosp.  1: 
29,  36*  In  the  Apocal3rpee  some  twenty-five  times.  Nowhere  else  in 
the  New  Testament  is  this  employed,  except  twice  in  quoting  from  Is. 
53:  7.  John  employs  the  form  ofivofj  but  is  familiar  also  with  the  other 
form,  a^ii^f  21:  15 ;  the  Apocaljrpse  uses  only  the  neuter  form,  a^iinp. 
But  the  meaning  is  the  same.'  The  phrase  or  appellation  originated  in 
the  expiatory  death  and  innocent  character  of  Christy  and  seems  to  be 
employed  so  often  in  the  Apocalypse  in  order  to  keep  this  in  view. 

(14)  Mtra  tavra,  for  the  most  part  as  a  mere  formula  of  transitSoSi 
equivalent  or  neai'ly  so  to  ^',  dvf  is  a  striking  feature  of  resemMance  be- 
tween the  Apocalypse  and  Gospel ;  e.  g.  Gosp.  3:  22.  5:  1, 14^  6: 1. 
7:1.  13:  7.  19:38.  21:  L  Apoc  1:  19.  4:1.  7:1,9.  9:12.  15:5.  18:1. 
19:  1.  20:3.  Luke  occasionally  employs  the  same  formula;  but  not 
with  the  frequency  that  is  common  to  the  two  books  just  named.  The 
Gospel  also  employs  futa  tavto,  in  three  or  four  instances,  in  the  same 
sense  as  futa  ravrcu  Of  course  we  might  expect  to  find  in  the  Crospel 
a  greater  variety  of  usage  in  respect  to  the  particles,  or  words  equiva- 
lent to  them,  than  in  the  Apocalypse,  which  is  thoroughly  pervaded  by 
the  Hebrew  element. 

(15)  The  Apocalypse  frequently  employs  Hebrew  words,  and  then 
adds  a  Greek  explanation  of  them ;  which  John  also  does  in  his  Gos- 
pel. E.  g.  Rev.  3: 14  9: 11.  12:  9.  20: 2.  22: 20.  Gosp.  1:  39,  4^,  48. 
9: 7.  19: 13,  17.  This  is  occasionally  done  elsewhere ;  but  the  frequen- 
cy in  these  hooka  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  note. 

(16)  pQciqieiify  followed  by  Big  before  the  noun  signifying  the  object 
on  which  the  writing  is  made,  is  peculiar  to  the  Apocalypse  and  Gospel ; 
e.  g.  Apoc  1:  11.  Gosp.  8: 6,  8.  This  is  such  a  speciality  in  construc- 
tioQ  as  merits  particular  notice ;  elsewhere  the  Dative  with  ip  is  em- 
ployed to  designate  the  like  relation,  e.  g.  1  Cor.  5:  9. 

(17)  That  the  doctrine  of  penevenmce  is  common  to  both  writings, 
may  readily  be  supposed.  It  is  not  merely  because  it  is  found  in  both, 
that  I  reason  in  favour  of  sameness  of  authorship ;  but  because  the  mode 
in  part  of  expressing  the  sentiment,  even  when  mingled  with  a  highly 
figurative  context,  in  the  Apocalypse,  bears  a  resemblance  to  John's 
method.    Thus  Rev.  3:  IS,  w  foi  ilttk^  in,  may  be  compared  with 
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Ep.  2: 19,  where  i^l&op  c$  ^fjuar  is  said  of  heretics.  Gosp.  6;  87.  comp. 
10:  28,  29. 

(18)  The  nse  of  atifiaivfa  in  Gosp.  12:33.  18:32.  21: 19,  and  in 
Apoc.  1: 1,  may  deserve  a  passing  notice,  inasmuch  as  the  word  is  foand 
but  twice  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  viz.  Acts  11:  28.  25:  27. 

(19)  The  neuter  gender  is  used  to  express  rational  beings,  in  Gosp. 
6:  37,  39.  17:  2,  10.     So  xricfia  in  Rev.  5: 13  al. ;  nap,  21:  27. 

(20)  If  did  with  Ace.  as  indicative  of  meansj  xn»trumentcdity,  is  to  be 
admitted  in  the  New  Testament,  (and  I  think  it  must  be),  it  would  seem 
to  be  confined  to  the  writings  of  John  ;  at  least  other  cases  are  some- 
what doubtfiil.  See  Apoc  12: 11,  dia  to  cdfia  and  dia  tor  Xoyop;  13: 
14,  dta  ta  atjiiBta.  Grosp.  6:  57.  But  even  in  these  cases,  the  inttru^ 
merited  sense  is  doubted  bj  some.  See  Win.  Gramm.  §  53.  c. 

(21)  John,  Gosp.  19:  34 — 37,  has  given  an  account  of  piercing  the 
Saviour's  side  with  a  spear ;  and  he  only  has  given  it.  To  this  he  ap- 
plies the  prediction  in  Zech.  12: 10,  '^  They  shall  look  on  him  whom 
'tjjj'j ,  they  htwe  pierced.^  John  renders  this  last  Hebrew  word  by  «5*" 
mirttioav,  while  the  Seventy  have  d/pd"*  <ov  xarG}QX^(Jccrto  ;  having  pro- 
bably read  the  Heb.  wpry  by  an  easy  mistake  of  ^  and  n .  Aquila,  Sym- 
machus,  and  Theodotion,  all  translate  by  i^exirrtitrar ;  but  they  were 
posterior  to  the  Apocalypse  and  Gospel.  Apoc.  1:  7  exhibits  the  same 
version  as  in  the  GrospeL  As  this  version  must  be  the  effect  of  translat- 
ing de  novOf  it  looks  much  like  the  same  hand  in  both  passages.  £wald, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  force  of  this,  suggests  that  the  Septuagint  may 
have  once  read  i^BxiptricaVy  and  been  afterwards  altered ;  also  that  two 
different  persons  might  have  hit  upon  the  same  translation.  £ither  of 
these  cases  is  possible ;  but  the  first  is  wholly  impr-^bable.  And  inas- 
much as  John  is  the  only  Evangelist  who  gives  an  account  of  piercing 
the  si^  of  the  Saviour,  and  who  applies  the  passage  in  Zechariah  to 
this  occurrence,  it  looks  very  much  like  the  same  hand  in  both  passages, 
and  l&e  the  same  mind  appreciating  the  drcumstance  of  the  wounded 
-side  in  the  same  way.  On  Ewald's  ground,  I  do  not  see  how  the  Sept 
Version  can  ever  be  appealed  to  in  such  cases.  The  difierent  construc- 
tions in  the  Gospel  and  Apocalypse,  o^etat  eig  op  and  oxffercu  etg  avtoPf 
in  connection  with  iiexeptrjaap,  are  occasioned  merely  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  respective  sentences  in  which  they  stand,  and  make  nothing 
in  favour  of  different  translators. 

We  come  now  to  those  traits  which  might  be  ranged  under  the  cate- 
gory of  DOCTRINAL.  It  Is  my  principal  object  to  bring  into  view  those 
things  which  hav^  respect  to  the  character  and  work  o^  the  Redeemer  ; 
for  most  of  what  there  is  in  the  book,  which  is  of  a  special  doctrinal  n*- 
tore,  has  reference  more  or  less  to  the  gaeat  Head  of  die  church,  who 
leads  OD  his  anoses  to  victory* 
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(2±)  Tbe  ippeiialioBlo70^»(£sdiicdTeofjMriDK»QeciBSodb^ 
Ckrf]i*'L  Epi^dtr.  aoi  A{«calTp<e.  Thus  Gasp.  1: 1. 14.  £pu  1: 1.  ^7. 
Afioc  Ibh  13.  When  Lucke  sav^  thai  *  John  Dowhere  names  Cknst 
^^;'W  ro^  OuMT ,  as  the  Aporah-pae  does ;  might  not  oae  refdj  aad  smj  : 
John  Dovbere  eajs  Isj^  t',*  ^4»  ^Jur^^P^  >°  ^^  1- 1«  *iMi  k  U  there- 
fore to  be  argued  thiik:  John  the  evaageliat  did  DOi  write  the  Epistle  ? 
The  tmth  i&,  that  no  other  writer  of  the  New  Teaimnent  uses  at  aH  the 
pergonal  appeDaliTe  in  qoeatkui ;  aod  it  seems  to  be  poretf  •AdkouMaa. 
That  ae  aa  appelkuim  of  a  permm^  it  has  the  like  sense  in  the  Gospelv 
£pi»il«'.  and  Apocaljp&e,  there  can  be  no  room  for  doabt.  In  die  Gos- 
peL  John  attaches  to  it  variaus  considenitioQs,  aome  of  them  of  a  ^Kco- 
latire,  high,  and  mjslerioiis  nature.  But  in  the  Apocalypsey  the  natore 
of  the  case  does  not  permit  him  tn  ikmJ^jgize.  The  circumatanoe  of  sach 
a  nsage  is  entitl^rd  to  our  speciai  ooosidtrratioB. 

('2^j)  The  CLfistolog^  of  th«:  Apoealjpse,  in  resgpect  to  the  dependence 
of  the  Saviour  oo  God  the  Father  for  his  doctruus  and  uutrmetiomg,  is 
btrikinglT  in  unison  with  that  uf  John.  In  Ber.  1:  1^  the  revdaiiom  «f 
Jesos  Christ  is  as&erted  to  be  tini  v:hick  Godgtwe  Aijmj  in  octder  that  he 
might  teadi  it  to  ochei^^  Lei  the  reader  now  compare  Gasp.  17:  7,  8w 
5:  19.  20.  7:  IC.  8:  28.  It;,  411.  14:  10,  and  he  wiU  see  how  exactly  this 
shade  of  meaning  agrees  in  both  books.  El^where  in  the  Xew  Testa- 
ment different  modes  of  expressing  this  relation  may  be  found ;  but  thej 
are  unfreqoenu  and  wanting  in  the  special  resemblance  here 

(24)  The  viev^  of  the  Groqiel  and  Apocalypse  respecting  the 
and  gkiTT  of  the  Saviour,  are  of  the  same  cast,  each  derating  him  to  the 
highest  degree.  Thus  in  the  Gosp.  1:  1—18.  o:  20— 2'J.  6:  62.  8:  ^ 
—58.  10:  28 — ^0.  12:  41.  17:  I— 5.  Comp.  Bev.  1:  5  se<i.  3:  21.  5:  6 
—13.  7:  17.  lb  15.  12:  5.  14:  1.  19: 10—13.  21:  23.  22:  13—16^  In 
2:  17  the  implication  is»  that  lus  name  is  equivalent  to  n;^*T- 

(25)  That  Christ  is  a  Saviour  for  all  the  human  race*  Jewsmiid  Gen- 
tiles, is  an  idea  frequent  in  John  and  in  the  Apocalypse,  Gosp.  3:  16. 
10:  16.  11:  oU  o2.  12:  32.  Ep-  2:  2.  4:  14.  Aix>c  5:  9.  7:  9.  21:  2:^ 
2G.  22:  2.  This  doctrine  is  common  in  the  writings  of  Paul ;  but  the 
shape  of  it  in  the  books  above  named,  is  difierent  from  that  in  Paid^s 
£pi^tles. 

(2o)  The  onmueieaee  of  Christ  is  often  alluded  to  both  in  the  Gos- 
pel and  in  the  Apocaljpse,  Go;$p.  1:  49.  2:  24,  2«L  4: 17,  18.  6:  CI,  64» 
70.  13:  1,  11.  18,  21.  16:  29,  30.  21: 17.  Apoc  1:  1.  2:  2,  9,  13,  19, 
23.  3:  1.  8:  15.  Why  Bretschneider  and  Schott  should  say,  that  the 
Apocalypse  repcesents  Qirist  only  as  knowing  the  iftya,  the  exUnud 
iffDnb,  of  men,  while  the  Gospel  represento  him  as  searching  the  heart, 
I  know  not.  Rev,  2:  ^  says ;  ''  All  the  churches  shall  know,  that  I 
[Christ]  am  he  who  Marcke$  tAs  rmm  ai%4  iAs  isciri%  aB4  I  will  give  to 
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ereiy  one  of  joa  according  to  your  works."  Besides,  t^fa  is  not  to  be 
taken  in  the  limited  sense  of  external  worics  merely.  It  ineludes  the 
chneraeter  of  those  works ;  which  can  be  estimated  onlj  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  mind  that  accompanied  them. 

(27)  The  piacular  death  of  Christ  is  a  doctrine  which  pervades  the 
Gospel,  Epistle,  and  Apocalypse,  and  in  a  similar  way.  As  examples 
I  refer  only  to  a  few  cases.  Gosp.  1:  29,  36.  3:  16.  6:  51.  10:  15,  18. 
Ep.  1:  7.  2:2.  4:  10.  Apoc.  1:  5.  5:  9.  7:  14.  12:  11.  14:  4.  This  doc- 
trine is  indeed  tanght  by  neariy  all  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament ; 
but  the  form  in  which  it  is  elsewhere  developed,  diiffers  somewhat  from 
the  Johannean. 

It  were  easy  to  extend  the  comparison  that  we  Imve  been  making  to 
many  other  particulars  both  of  language  and  of  doctrine.  This  has  in« 
deed  been  already  done  by  Schalze,  Donker  Curtias,  and  others.  Bnt 
I  have  not  much  confidence  in  arguments  of  this  nature,  when  pushed 
beyt)nd  moderate  limits.  In  fact,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  argn-* 
ments  of  such  a  kind,  if  indeed  they  may  be  called  arguments,  which  are 
employed  either  In  assailing  or  defending  the  apostolic  origin  of  the 
Apocsdypse,  weigh  but  little  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  are  familiar 
with  topics  of  such  a  nature.  The  reasons  for  such  a  judgment  npon 
the  case  I  shall  give  in  the  sequel,  when  we  come  to  the  inqairy :  What 
is  the  result  of  the  internal  evidence  ?  To  this  we  are  now  ready  to 
oome ;  asking  the  liberty,  however,  before  the  answer  is  specifically 
made  out,  of  premising  various  considerations  of  which  we  ought  to  take 
cognizance,  and  which  should  have  their  proper  inftuence  in  making  up 
our  minds  as  to  the  final  result 
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And  wow  what  SATS  critical  judg^ibkt  awd  co:jscience  ?  A 
question  differently  answered,  as  it  appears,  by  different  persons.  In- 
deed, such  is  the  case  before  us,  that  we  can  hardly  expect  unanimity 
among  critics  at  present  In  Germany,  as  one  might  almost  conclude 
from  a  survey  of  the  late  writers,  they  seem  to  be  approaching  to  an 
agreement  in  opinion,  that  the  Apocalypse  is  not  to  be  attributed  to 
John  the  Evangelist  Yet  very  recently  a  number  of  writers  here  and 
there  hai«  oome  forward  in  vindication  of  its  Johannean  origin.  How 
the  question  is  and  will  be  decided,  would  seem  in  many  cases  to  stand 
intimately  connected  with  a  kind  of  general  judgment  concerning  the 
Apocaljrpse,  which  is  based  upon  its  mysterious  form  and  contents,  and 
upon  preconceived  notions  of  its  obscurity  and  inutility  to  the  church, 
rather  than  on  any  profound  critical  examination  of  the  whole  matter. 

Such  was  notoriously  die  judgment  of  Luther.    In  liifi  Preface  to  the 
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Afocaljpsef  whicb  lie  at  lint  printed  as  an  apooTpU  bookt  k  mjBi 
*^Miare  than  one  thing  preeeBte  itself  in  this  book,  as  a  reaaon  why  I 
deeoii  it  to  be  neither  iqwatofical  nor  prophetic.  Fint»  and  most  of  al^ 
that  the  apostles  do  not  concern  ihemsdTes  with  Tiaom,  but  prophesj 
in  plain  and  onadorned  words ;  as  Peter,  Paid,  and  Clirigt  in  the  Gos- 
pel, do ;  for  it  belongs  to  the  apostolic  office,  dearlj  and  without  aiaule 
or  rision  to  speak  respecting  Christ  and  hia  woik.  MereoYcr,  theft  is 
no  prophet  in  the  Old  Testament,  to  saj  nothing  of  the  New,  who  is 
throogh  and  throogh  occupied  with  ¥isions ;  so  that  I  alaoat  imagine  to 
myself  a  fourth  book  of  Ezra  before  me,  and  oertainlj  can  find  no  rear 
aon  for  believing  that  it  [the  Apocalypse]  was  composed  by  the  inllnence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit." — ^Aifter  suggesting  some  djectiona  to  the  cbima 
which  the  Apocaljrpse  makes  for  itself,  he  proceeds :  ^  Let  t^vaj  one 
make  op  his  ofNnion  reqwcting  it  [the  ApocalypseJ,  as  he  judges  bett» 
My  mind  cannot  adapt  itaelf  to  the  book,  and  it  is  reason  oioiigh  fir 
not  to  prise  it  rery  highly,  that  Chriat  is  neither  taagfai  nor 
lodged  in  it ;  which  is  the  great  bm>ine«  of  an  apostk." 

This  last  reason  of  Lather  is,  as  I  have  before  remariked,  the 
extraordinary  of  all;  for  if  there  be  any  book  in  the  New  Testament, 
which  is  all  CkriM^  firom  b^inning  to  end,  that  book  is  the  Apocalypse. 
His  coming,  his  kingdom,  his  triumph  over  all  enemies,  his  protection 
of  his  suffering  people,  his  atoning  bk)od,  its  unirenal  effica^,  his  mn- 
jesty,  his  omniscience,  hia  omnipotence,  his  judgment  of  the  world,  hia 
magnificent  preparation  for  the  future  blessedness  of  the  saints — in  n 
word,  his  coming  in  all  its  j^bry  and  excellence^  with  all  its  present  and 
future  results — these  are  the  themes,  the  constant  nnrhangng  themes, 
of  the  Apocalypse.  Are  his  enemies  broo|^  upon  the  scene  of  action  ? 
It  is  but  to  disfday  his  power  and  glory  in  subduing  and  humbling  them. 
Is  the  world  of  light  and  love  opened  to  his  faithful  followers  ?  It  is  he 
who  has  opened  it;  he  ^who  has  redeemed  them  to  God  by  his  blood, 
out  of  every  kindred  and  tongue  and  people  and  nation ;  he  who  has 
made  them  kings  and  priests  unto  God  forever  and  ever.^ 

To  say«  moreo w,  that  there  are  no  rnions  in  the  Goq^ds,  in  Peter, 
and  in  Paul,  sounds  strangely  in  our  ears.  Follow  Peter  in  the  book 
of  Acts;  and  see  what  he  says  in  2  PeU  L  Id  seq.  Follow  Paul,  also, 
in  the  book  of  Acts ;  and  oonsult  him  in  2  Cor.  xiL  Brief,  indeed,  are 
the  accounts  of  tzanoesand  visions,  and  not  protracted  like  those  in  the 
Apocalypse.  But  who  can  show  the  impossibility,  or  the  improbability, 
of  a  book  mainly  ot  panfy  propketit^  in  the  New  Testament?  And  if 
80^  why  is  not  the  nktfwnc  to  be  prophetic?  When  Luther  says,  that 
<no  prophet  even  of  the  Old  Testament  so  indulges  in  visions  as  the 
author  of  the  Apocalypse,*  is  this  correct,  when  applied  to  Dan.  vii — xii, 
Le.  the  prophetic  pact  of  tl«  book?    Aad  is  not  Esekiel  an  abwet 
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intefniptod  series  of  visioas  ?  Aod  so  of  Zedu  i — yi.  Tke  ^<  plain  and 
uaadomed  words,"  which  Lather  insists  on  as  characteristic  of  the  apos- 
tles' teachiog,  aad  also  of  the  Saviour's,  if  meant  to  exclude  tropical  Ian- 
guage,  and  parable,  and  similitude,  is  a  mistake  sufficientlj  obvious. 
Such  a  continuous  series  of  symbob  canm^  indeed,  be  found  in  any 
other  book  of  the  New  Testament ;  but  what  other  book  is  prophetic  f 

That  Luther  afterwards  modified  his  opinion,  in  the  progress  of  his 
controversy  with  ^  the  scarlet  beast,"  is  well  known.  But  his  opinion, 
as  an  affair  of  eriHcUm,  is  hardly  to  be  spoken  of  here.  Nothing  can 
be  more  evident,  than  that  he  had  not  well  studied  the  book  which  he 
condemns ;  for  otherwise  he  could  not  have  so  misconceived  of  its  con- 
tents. I  mention  his  case  here  again,  merely  because'  it  casts  light  on 
the  grounds  on  which  the  sentence  of  condemnation,  in  respect  to  the 
book  before  us,  sometimes  rests.  Luther  is  not  alone  in  forming  a  judg- 
ment of  this  character,  and  on  like  grounds. 

Li  quite  recent  times,  the  Apocalypse  has  received  but  a  small  share 
of  critical  attention  in  Grermany.  In  £ngland  and  America,  nearly  all 
the  writers  upon  it  have  assumed  more  the  character  of  prophets  than 
of  critics.  They  make  it  a  Sjfllakuf  of  tmivertal  hUtory^  civil  and  ec- 
olesiasticaL;  and  eadi  finds  the  corresponding  events,  according  to  fancy 
or  traditional  exegesis.  There  is,  of  course,  no  end  to  diversity  of 
opinion,  and  no  basis  on  which  any  one  theory  can  be  firmly  built.  So 
much  have  a  priori  views,  and  traditional  views  of  one  kind  and  another, 
guided  the  decision  of  most  writers  in  regard  to  the  supposed  contents 
of  the  book,  and  also  in  reelect  to  the  origin  and  authority  fd  the  book 
itself. 

It  scarcely  need  be  said,  that  we  are  to  guard  ourselves  against  every- 
thing of  this  kind,  when  we  come  to  make  up  our  final  ju<^paAent  re- 
specting the  origin  and  character  of  the  book  before  us.  Whether  the 
book  may  stand  or  fall,  can  be  decided,  and  ought  to  be  decided,  on  no 
other  ground  than  that  of  argument  and  reason  such  as  sound  criticism 
can  approve*  Our  prejudices,  our  theology,  our  apprehensions  of  the 
unprofitableness,  or  even  of  the  evil  tendency  of  the  mysterious  and  the 
undefined  which  seem  to  pervade  the  Apocaljrpse,  ought  not  to  control 
our  judgment,  whether  the  apostle  John  wrote  the  book.  The  e\adence 
does  not  depend  on  our  subjective  feelings,  but  on  objective  facts  and 
testimony. 

Thus  much  will  be  conceded  by  every  impartial  and  critical  inquirer* 
Bat  how  shall  all  be  brought  to  pass  the  same  sentence  in  respect  to  the 
weight  of  internal  and  external  evidence  ?  This  is  a  matter  which,  ai 
present,  seems  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  any  one.  But  while  I  doubt 
noty  that  many  will  not  accede  to  the  opinion  which  I  have  formed  re- 
specting the  aothorehip  of  the  Apocalypae,  it  will  not  be  oui  of  pbee 
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for  me  to  suggest  some  specific  grounds  or  reasons,  why  I  tlmk  duit 
less  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  the  itOemtd  evidence,  conditioned  as 
it  now  is,  than  most  of  the  recent  critical  investigators  are  wont  to  pot 
upon  iu 

(1)  There  is  no  man  of  talent,  who  has  a  ready  flow  of  worcb  at  his 
command,  and  employs  himself  with  any  frequency  in  writing,  who 
will  always  confine  himself  to  the  same  round  of  diction  and  phrueoio- 
gy^  even  when  expressing  the  same  thoughts.     Occasionatly  his  per- 
§(mal  idiom  (if  I  may  so  speak)  will  make  its  appearance.     There  are 
some  general  qualities  of  style  also,  such  as  perspicuity,  energy,  brevity 
of  expression,  and  the  opposite  qualities,  which  will,  for  the  most  part, 
extend  themselves  to  the  writings  in  general  of  any  individual ;  quali- 
ties that  often  result  more  from  personal  feeling,  than  from  any  inHoence 
of  mere  education  over  one's  ^yle.     As  a  general  principle,  the  traits  of 
one  piece  of  composition  will  develope  themselvos  in  another  which  is 
from  the  same  hand,  provided  the  pieces  are  written  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  in  like  drcomstances,  and  on  kindred  topics.     But  how  numer- 
ous are  the  examples,  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  of  permms  who  have 
written  some  one  or  more  pieces  with  great  spirit  and  power,  and  who 
have  never,  before  or  afterwards,  achieved  anything  in  the  way  of 
composition  that  will  bear  comparison  with  those  pieces,  either  in  re- 
spect to  matter  or  manner  ?     The  diversity  in  this  respect  is  exceedingly 
great     There  are  men,  who  form  their  habits  of  expression  'even  in 
eariy  youth,  and  cleave  to  them  everywhere  and  at  all  times  through  life* 
There  are  others,  who  not  only  change  very  much  at  different  periods 
of  life  and  practice,  but  who  are  so  influenced  by  reading  and  thinking, 
that  they  are  always  changing  their  style  in  some  degree.     No  univer- 
sal maxim  can  be  laid  down,  in  respect  to  mutability  of  style*     Exam- 
ples in  abundance  can  easily  be  produced,  seemingly  adequate  to  estab- 
lish opposite  conclusions  in  respect  to  this  subject.     This  ought  to  teadi 
us  caution  as  to  relying  upon  any  uniform  and  established  principle  in 
relation  to  this  matter.     Uniformity^  even  as  a  general  thing,  cannol 
well  be  established. 

(2)  If  such  uniformity  might  be  established  as  a  general  principle  in 
respect  to  prose,  or  in  regard  to  poetry,  i.  e.  in  respect  to  each  particu- 
lar kind  of  composition  by  itself  considered,  yet  it  would  prove  little  or 
nothing  in  respect  to  the  different  compositions  of  poetry  and  prose.  A 
man  of  small  talent  and  very  limited  resources  might  write  poetry  and 
prose,  indeed,  in  very  neariy  the  same  way.  Of  his  poetry  it  might  be 
said :  Nisi  pede  differt^  sermo  menu.  All  his  productions,  in  such  a 
case,  might  have  one  and  the  same  stamp,  easiiy  recognized  and  almost 
surely  distingoished.  But  was  John  a  man  of  this  charaeter  ?  Doe9 
the  apeoulative  and  doctrinal  diaraeter  df  his  Gospel  develope  a  mere  <^ 
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^nary  and  common-pkice  thinker  ?  Or  does  the  reiy  frequent  tee  of 
metaphor  and  trope  in  this  book,  show  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  slug- 
gish or  bari'en  imagination  ?  Methinks  the  man  on  whose  bosom  Jesus 
leaned,  and  whom  Jesus  loved^  must  have  had  some  rare  and  striking 
qualities.  And  who  so  fit  a  person  as  he,  to  entrust  with  the  deeply  in- 
teresting disclosures  of  the  Apocalypse  ? 

It  is  a  conceded  point,  as  has  often  been  mentioned,  that  the  Apoca- 
lypse is  virtually  a  book  of  poetry  —  of  prophetic  Hebrew  poetry,  in 
regard  to  its  costume.  As  we  have  already  seen,  no  book  in  the  New 
Testament  has  so  much  Hebraism  in  it,  or  leans  so  much  on  the  Old 
Testament,  in  respect  to  its  form  and  manner,  as  the  Apocalypse. 
Such  being  notoriously  the  fact,  does  it  not  follow,  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  this  book  must  differ,  in  a  great  variety  of  respects,  from  a 
book  of  didactic  discourses,  or  a  plain  and  familiar  epistle  of  caution, 
warning,  and  exhortation  ?  To  suppose  that  John  must  exhibit  the 
same  thoughts,  phrases,  and  words,  in  each  of  these  very  diverse  com- 
positions, is  to  suppose  him  to  have  been  a  very  common-place  writer, 
and  very  dull  in  his  apprehension  of  things,  or  of  the  proper  manner  of 
representing  them.  In  fact,  tlie  diversity  of  style,  in  such  a  case, 
wodki  depend  on  several  things,  viz.,  on  the  different  degrees  of  excite- 
ment in  the  <  writer's  mind,  on  the  different  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed  when  he  wrote,  or  the  difference  of  his  theme,  and  on  the 
taste  and  talent  of  the  writer.  I  do  not  mean  to  exclude  the  idea  of 
inspiration.  I  believe  and  admit  it.  But  nothing  is  more  certain,  at 
the  same  time,  than  that  the  sacred  writers  both  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  of  the  New,  have  all  developed  their  own  respective  j9er<ona/  traits 
and  talents  as  conspicuously  as  the  Latin,  Greek,  or  English  writers 
have  done.  Inspiration  does  not  subdue  or  conceal  all  that  is  personal 
and  characteristic.  I  might  perhaps  even  say,  that  it  serves  to  bring  it 
out  more  prominently  to  view.  We  need  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to 
speak  of  the  diverse  traits  of  John's  writings,  as  being  the  natural  re- 
sult of  the  diverse  oompasitions,  and  of  the  different  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  written,  as  well  as  of  the  probably  different  periods  of 
time  when  they  were  undertaken.  I  know  of  no  argument  against 
this  mode  of  reasoning,  which  would  not  banish  from  the  Bible  all  dis- 
tinction of  style,  and  reduce  all  its  very  various  compositions  to  one  and 
the  same  standard  as  to  their  aesthetical  character. 

I  am  aware  thai  Lucke  has  more  than  once  cautioned  us  not  to  rely 
on  any  difference  of  time,  (which  would  amount  to  anything  in  the  Way 
of  affecting  the  style  of  John),  between  the  writing  of  the  Apocalypse 
and  of  the  Gospd  and  Epistle.  Yet  the  probability  of  considerable 
difference,  Lhaixlly  think  can  be  reasonably  denied ;  and  the  progress 
of  John,  as  to  familiarity  with  the  Greek,  ad  iniertm^  must  have  been 
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conaidenble.    All  these  things  are  aft  least  to  he  takm  into  Tieir,  ia 
making  oar  final  estimate. 

(8)  There  is  not,  as  I  yeril  j  befiere,  a  single  Epistiie  of  Fanl,  whidi 
might  not  be  rejected  from  the  canon  for  want  of  genuineness,  in  ease 
the  arguments  agunst  it  might  be  made  out  in  the  same  way  as  thej 
are  against  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  Apocalypse.  We  will  take  for 
example  one  of  the  least  controverted  of  all  the  Pauline  epistles,  viz. 
the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  For  the  purpose  of  iilustradng  my 
meaning,  I  must  crave  the  liberty  merely  to  touch  upon  some  of  the  ar- 
guments, which  might  be  brought  forward  against  the  genuineness  of 
this  undoubted  epistle. 

(a)  <  It  is  a  most  extraordinary  affiur,  and  yet  matter  of  fact,  thit 
there  are,  in  this  epistle  of  only  sixteen  chapters  (many  of  which  are 
short),  no  less  than  230  &ra|  il^o^Mrce,  i.  e.  words  never  found  in  any 
other  of  Paul's  epistles.  How  was  it  possible  that  the  same  writer 
should  have  so  far  departed  from  the  usual  circle  of  his  diction,  within 
bounds  so  narrow  T — This  mode  of  argumentation  is  not  indeed  fbraid^ 
ly  brought  forward,  at  present,  in  respect  to  the  Apocalypse,  but  it  is 
virtually  so,  when  appeal  is  made  to  so  many  words  foimd  in  the  Apocar 
lypse,  and  not  in  the  Ciospel  and  Epistle.  Such  an  i^peal  can  prove 
nothing ;  or  if  it  does,  it  proves  a  great  deal  too  much.  £.  g.  in  the 
brief  epistle  to  the  Philippians  may  be  found  fifty-four  &ra|  Asyoficra; 
in  Gialatians,  fifty-seven ;  in  Ephesians  and  Colossians,  one  hundred  and 
forty-three ;  in  1  Timothy,  eighty-one ;  in  2  Timothy,  sixty-three ;  in 
Htus,  sixty-four,  etc  (See  Note  in  Kohhoff,  p.  110).  And  so  it  must 
be  with  every  writer,  who  has  anything  to  say  which  he  has  not  said 
before.  Paul  and  John  fairiy  belong,  in  my  apprehension,  to  this  class 
of  writers.     But, 

(h)  I  have  been  through  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  smaCuM, 
and  sought  out  all  the  words  and  phrases  and  thoughts  which  are  /Me»- 
liar  to  this  epistle ;  and  such  a  list  of  them  have  I  found  and  made,  that 
<Hie  could  at  first  scarcely  believe  the  result,  and  yet  believe  that  the 
epistle  belongs  to  Paul,  provided  the  mode  of  reasoning  in  question  be 
adopted.  I  will  not  repeat  here,  what  I  have  elsewhere  (Comm.  on 
Heb.  p.  219  seq.  edit.  2)  subrained  to  public  view.  But  there  is  not  a 
chapter,  in  which  one  cannot  find  dther  words  or  phrases  nowhere  dse 
employed  by  Paul,  or  else  phraseology  which  expresses  an  idea  that  he 
has  signified  in  a  difierent  way  in  his  other  writings.  Such  words  and 
phrases  not  only  amount  to  some  scores,  but  to  several  hundreds.  Th^e 
is  scarcely  a  case  of  phraseology  in  the  Apocalypse,  wbi^  is  appealed 
to  in  order  to  disprove  its  apostolic  origin,  tiie  like  of  wldeh  is  not  r^ 
peatedly  to  be  found  in  die  epistle  before  us.  If  the  reader  has  any 
doubt  of  this,  I  must  rrfer  him,  for  the  soludoii  of  his  doubt,  to  the  ex- 
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hibition  of  wards  and  phrases  wbidi  is  made  in  the  work  above  referred 
to.  Indeed  the  instances  are  so  numerous,  that  it  would  be  out  of  place 
to  repeat  them  here.  At  all  events,  the  facts  just  stated  cannot  be  call- 
ed in  question  by  anj  one,  who  will  thoroughly  attend  to  and  examine 
the  subject.     Then, 

(c)  <  On  the  score  of  doctrine^  there  is  stiU  more  objection  to  be  made 
to  the  Pauline  origin  of  this  ejHStle.  First  the  absence  of  favourite 
Pauline  subjects  of  discussion  is  striking.  What  is  there  here  of  the 
great  question  about  justification  by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  law  ? 
What  respecting  the  vanity  and  folly  and  presumption  of  Judaixing 
teachers  ?  What  of  the  worthlessness  of  Jewish  rites  and  ceremonies  ? 
What' of  the  equal  rights  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  the  Gospel-Church? 
Then,  secondly,  we  find  the  discussion  of  many  topics  here,  which  are 
not  elsewhere  touched  upon.  The  subject  of  spiritual  gifts,  although 
elsewhere  adverted  to,  is  nowhere  placed  in  such  a  light  as  here.  Then 
comes  the  marriage  relation,  which  must  have  presented  the  like  ques- 
tions in  other  churches,  but  of  which  Paul  says  nothing  like  what  is 
said  in  this  epistle.  Where  has  this 'apostle  given  such  minute  direo* 
taons  about  the  dress,  demeanor,  and  rights  of  women,  as  are  in  the  first 
to  the  Corinthians  ?  Where  has  he  disc6ursed,  in  the  like  way,  upon  the 
Lord's  Supper ;  on  the  support  of  preachers ;  and  on  the  comparative 
influence  of  faith,  hope,  and  love  ?  Where  has  he  said  anything  about 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  in  such  a  peculiar  manner  as  he  has  dis- 
cussed this  subject  in  1  Cor.  xv.  ?  Where  else  has  he  intimated  any- 
thing about  being  baptized  far  the  dead  f  1  Cor.  15:  29.  Above  all, 
where  has  he  or  any  other  sacred  writer,  said  anything  about  the  euhjec' 
tian  of  the  San  to  the  Father^  at  the  final  consummation  of  all  things,  like 
to  that  which  is  siud  in  1  Cor.  15:  24 — ^28  ?  Where  has  either  Paul,  or 
any  other  sacred  writer,  elsewhere  taught  that  the  taints  will  judge  the 
world,  and  will  judge  angels,  as  is  taught  in  1  Cor.  6:  1 — 3  ?  Where,  in 
Paul's  epistles,  is  a  Jirst  and  second  resurrection  taught ;  as  it  seems 
plainly  to  be  in  1  Cor.  15:  23,  24?'  (Comp.  anaQX^  .  .  .  tneita  . .  .  tha^ 
as  noting  distinct  and  successive  events  in  their  order;  and  see  De 
Wette's  ComnL  in  loc). 

Such  is  the  array  of  objections  which  lie  upon  the  face  of  the  first 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  And  this  list  might  easily  be  swelled  out  to 
a  much  greater  extent,  if  a  doubter  in  the  genuineness  of  this  epistle 
should  feel  so  disposed  toward  it,  as  Corrodi,  Oeder,  Semler,  and  many 
others,  have  done  toward  the  Apocalypse.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to 
get  up  such  <{iiestions,  and  bring  forward  such  difficulties.  Every  an- 
cient or  modem  writing  is  exposed  to  them.  And  if,  in  themselves, 
they  were  suificient  to  determine  the  question  of  genuineness,  we  should 
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have  but  few  genuine  writings  in  all  antiquitj,  among  aatbors  who  have 
written  much  and  on  a  variety  of  subjects 

It  is  not  mj  impression,  that  a  man  of  so  much  candour  as  Lucke 
seems  to  possess,  means  to  write  in  such  a  spiiit  as  Corrodi  and  Sem- 
ler.  But  having  taken  his  position  with  so  full  assurance  (see  p.  285), 
he  cannot  but  feel  an  interest  to  press  into  his  service  all  that  can  well 
be  employed  in  such  a  way.  For  example ;  when  he  comes  (p.  369 
seq.)  to  review  the  words  and  phrases  in  the  Apocalypse,  which  are 
alleged  to  be  like  others  in  John,  he  lays  hold  of  the  most  minute  cir- 
cumstances of  construction  in  the  context  in  order  to  make  out  a  differ^- 
ence,  even  in  cases  where  this  construction  was  required  by  the  natox^ 
of  the  enunciation.  The  same  process  applied  to  the  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  would  make  an  enormous  list  of  discrepancies  from  Paul 
elsewhere.  In  fact  it  is  my  full  persuasion,  after  having  gone  through 
such  a  minute  and  laborious  process  of  comparison,  that  the  internal  evi- 
dence against  the  genuineness  of  the  first  to  the  Coiinthians  is  decidedly 
greater,  whether  we  refer  to  diction  and  phraseology  or  to  doctrine,  than 
the  like  evidence  in  the  Apocalypse  is,  against  its  apostolic  origin.  Any 
man  who  holds  these  two  writings  in  the  balance,  if  he  decides  against 
either  on  the  ground  of  internal  evidence,  must  decide  against  both. 

Yet  Liicke,  Ewald,  Schott,  De  Wette,  Credner,  and  others,  ail  assign 
the  first  £p.  to  Corinthians  to  Paul.  Why  ?  Because  of  the  external 
evidence,  and  because  there  are  many  resemblances,  after  all,  to  the  style 
and  sentiments  of  Paul,  scattered  throughout  the  epistle.  They  are 
satisfied  that  Paul,  in  treating  of  subjects  diverse  from  those  which  are 
discussed  in  his  other  epistles,  must  have  had  occasion  for  different 
words  and  different  modes  of  expression.  They  allow  this  liberty.  If 
now  they  do  this,  and  if  they  justly  allow  it ;  and  allow  it  in  respect  to 
a  mere  prosaic  epistle,  called  forth  by  the  exigencies  of  the  church  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  and  thus  resembling  in  its  occasion  the  other  epis- 
tles of  Paul ;  how  can  they  refuse  to  prophetic  poetry,^  modelled  closely 
after  that  of  the  Hebrews,  the  like  liberty  of  discrepancy  from  other 
prosaic  compositions,  as  to  diction  and  phraseology,  and  as  to  the  circle  of 
ideas  and  subjects  introduced  to  the  reader's  consideration  ?  A  fortiori 
such  a  liberty  of  differing  from  prosaic  composition  must  be  conceded  to 
the  writer  of  such  a  book.  I  would  ask  for  no  more  than  any  man, 
who  has  well  studied  the  subject  in  regard  to  the  first  Ep.  to  Corinthians, 
will  feel  bound  to  concede,  in  order  to  maintain  the  genuineness  of 
that  epistle. 

We  may  safely  and  readily  admit,  that  there  are  some,  or  (if  it  be 
insisted  on)  many  discrepancies  of  diction  and  phraseology,  and  difier- 
ences  as  to  doctrines  developed,  between  the  Apocalypse  and  the  two 
books  of  John.    Yet  how  all  this  is  to  prove  that  John  did  not  write 
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the  Apocalypse,  I  do  not  see.  Is  it  ao,  that  Luke  did  not  write  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  becaase  there  are  so  many  words  atid  phrases  in 
it,  which  are  not  in  his  Grospel  ?  And  specially,  because  in  Acts  the 
development  of  doctrines,  both  in  respect  to  manner  and  matter,  differs 
so  much  from  that  in  the  Grospel  ?  Such  reasoning,  then,  proves  too 
much.  It  leaves  us  no  safe  harbour  or  place  in  which  we  may  anchor 
our  ship.  We  must  put  out  to  sea,  and  be  contented  to  be  forever  toss- 
ing there,  without  coming  to  anchoring  ground  or  to  a  harbour. 

But  I  shall  be  asked :  *•  Whether  there  is  not  such  a  thing,  after  all, 
as  discrepancy  of  diction  and  style,  which  is  so  great  as  to  be  decisive 
against  sameness  of  authorship?'  Undoubtedly  there  is.  And  yet, 
there  are  many  cases  of  this  nature,  where  a  cautious  man  wiU  be  slow 
to  decide  on  such  a  ground.  Who  does  not  know,  as  has  already  been 
intimated,  the  contradictory  and  confident  judgments  that  have  been  pro- 
claimed respecting  the  book  of  Deuteronomy ;  the  prologue  and  epi- 
logue o£  Job  and  the  speeches  of  Elihu ;  many  of  the  Psalms ;  almost 
one  half  of  Isaiah ;  the  larger  portion  of  Zechariah ;  the  first  two  chap- 
ters of  Matthew;  the  2 Ist  chapter  of  John;  the  epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians ;  the  pastoral  epistles  of  Paul ;  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
many  other  parts  of  the  sacred  books  ?  Did  not  Wolf  persuade  half  of 
Europe,  a  few  year?  since,  that  many  parts  of  the  Hiad  were  spurious, 
and  came  from  hands  much  later  than  Homer^s  ?  There  is  no  end  of 
this,  and  the  like.  Any  author  of  talent,  who  has  any  variety  in  his 
thoughts,  diction,  and  phraseology,  always  exposes  himself  to  a  charge 
of  the  like  kind.  And  there  are  charges  enough  before  the  world,  which 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  should  teach  us  great  caution  and  wariness  in 
respect  to  deciding  upon  such  grounds.  It  is  not,  it  cannot  be,  an  easy 
thing  to  determine  how  much  a  writer  may  differ  from  his  former  self, 
when  he  takes  up  a  new  theme,  and  is  himself  placed  in  circumstances 
that  are  altogether  peculiar.  Writers  of  some  eminence  in  criticism 
could  be  easily  named,  who  have  distinguished,  for  example,  the  first 
chi^>ter  of  Isaiah  into  three  different  compositions,  and  seem  even  to 
doubt  whether  they  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  same  author.  And  so  of 
many  other  oomposidons  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New.  Vo- 
gel,  for  example,  assigns  different  portions  of  the  Apocalypse  to  differ- 
ent authors.  In  particular,  he  finds  such  a  diversity  from  the  rest  of  the 
book  in  the  epistles  to  the  seven  churches,  that  he  cannot  imagine  they 
came  from  the  same  hand  as  the  remainder  of  the  Apocalypse.  Bleek 
assigns  chap,  xii — ^xxi.  to  a  period  different  ftom  that  of  the  preoeding 
part  of  the  book.  But  Scfaott  and  Ewald  and  Liicke  all  regard  such 
views  as  destitute  of  any  probability.  How  now  can  the  subjective 
feelings  and  taste  of  different  men  constitute  a  standard  on  which  we 
can  rely?    It  does  not  foUow,  indeed,  that  there  is  no  true  taste,  because 
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there  is  bo  often  a  false  one ;  no  true  judgment  and  criticiflm^  beesnae 
iMsie  and  rashness  so  often  osurp  their  place.  But  it  does  foUow,  that, 
taught  by  examples  of  this  kind  almost  without  number,  we  should  pix^ 
oeed  slowij  and  moderately  and  cautiously  in  such  matters ;  specially 
when  we  are  in  opposition  to  all  historical  and  tradidontfy  evidence* 
Who  does  not  know,  that  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  for  example,  has  not 
only  been  assigned  to  some  author  much  later  than  Solomon,  but  that 
it  has  been  set  down  by  many  deep  into  Babinnic  times,  on  the  alleged 
ground  of  its  Chaldeo-Eabbintc  style.  Yet  very  recently  Hersfeld  has 
shown,  that  only  some  half  a  dozen  words  in  it  have  any  daim  to  be  so 
ranked ;  and  even  some  of  these  have  a  doubtful  claim  of  this  nature. 
That  Solomon  wrote  it,  is  not  indeed  probable,  on  many  grounds.  Yel 
the  ctiction  and  phraseology  are  much  less  decisive  of  this,  than  haa 
been  supposed  by  many  for  these  some  sixty  or  seventy  years.  The 
simple  truth  is,  that  first  impressions  on  such  subjects  are  not  to  be 
much  relied  upon.  It  needs  a  wide  acquaintance  with  diction  and 
phraseology,  with  the  circle  of  common  languid  and  what  is  peculiar 
to  this  or  that  author,  to  decide  with  any  just  claim  to  credence  and  re- 
spect Many  and  many  a  judgment  of  this  kind  is  passed,  without  tbe 
patient  and  careful  and  protracted  examinalion  which  is  requisite.  How 
can  we  trust  to  such  decisions  ? 

I  allow  with  all  readiness,  that  no  one  can  read  through  the  Gospel 
and  Epistle  of  John  continuously,  and  then  read  the  Apocalypse,  with- 
out a  distinct  and  somewhat  strong  feding  ctf  discrepance  between  the 
manner  of  these  books.  The  Apocalypse  introduces  him  into  a  woiid 
entirely  new.  Vision  and  symbol  and  trope  and  supernatural  agents 
are  everywhere  to  be  seen,  and  little  else  besides  them  can  be  found. 
This  difference  of  position,  and  of  theme,  and  of  object,  is  not  at  first 
fully  i^predated.  We  refer  the  striking  discrepancy  rather  to  the  man- 
ner of  the  writer  himself  than  to  his  theme.  By  degrees,  however,  we 
nuiy  begin  to  bring  this  into  the  account  We  perceive  the  Hebrew 
idiom  everywhere — ^the  dose  following  in  the  steps  of  Daniel,  and  Eae- 
kiel)  and  Zechariah.  We  begin,  at  least  we  should  begin,  to  make  all 
due  allowance  for  this.  Finally  we  come  to  passages  and  expressions 
which  will,  here  and  there,  eompare  well  with  John's  Grospd  or  £[»stle. 
We  even  find  some  very  striking  resemblances,  such  as  the  futQtvQim, 
the  oftpogysnd  others.  We  find  that  the  duerepaneieg^  on  further  ex- 
amination, have  been  greatly  magnified ;  that  they  have  been  pushed  to 
an  excess,  which,  if  we  might  argue  in  the  same  way,  would  destroy  the 
evidence  of  genuineness  as  to  any  one  of  Paul's  epistles.  We  find  the 
writer  cooped  up,  by  sudi  rules  of  criticism,  into  bounds  so  narrow,  that 
differences  in  the  modes  of  expression  or  dictioD,  in  relation  to  the  same 
BotgectSy  are  not  allowed  him.    He  is  constnuned  t»  tread  the  subo» 
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loimda — togiind  in  the  same  mill  the  same  grainy  and  alwajs  to  prodoce 
the  same  identical  quality  of  flour.  Such  is  the  result  of  arguing  cob* 
fidentlj  in  the  way  that  many  have  lately  done,  from  internal  evidence 
of  diction  and  of  style,  against  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  Apocalypse. 

And  now,  once  more :   What  ia^  critical  comcience  andjutigment  f 

I  cannot  speak  for  others.  Mine  says,  that  the  arguments  from  sim- 
ilitude of  diction,  phraseology,  and  thought,  in  the  Apocalypse,  all  due 
allowances  being  made  for  the  very  different  nature  of  the  composition, 
go  as  far,  or  nearly  as  far,  toward  rendering  sameness  of  authorship  pro- 
bable, as  the  arguments  of  the  like  nature  from  the  discrepancies  go  to 
show  a  diversity  of  authorship.  I  do  not  say  that  the  latter  are  not 
more  numerous,  if  we  take  them  as  they  have  been  adduced  and  relied 
upon.  But  have  we  not  seen,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  examinar 
tion,  how  many  of  them  are  without  any  solid  basis  ?  I  repeat  it,  that 
no  epistle  of  Paul  can  stand  such  a  process.  Why  then  should  we  rely 
upon  it  with  so  much  confidence  here  ? 

But  allowing  that  there  is  an  ai^>arent  balance  in  favour  of  diversity 
of  authorship,  so  far  as  diction  and  style  are  concerned ;  is  it  not,  at  all 
events,  a  small  balance  ?  Is  not  the  simplicity  of  the  construction  of 
sentences  throughout  the  Gospel,  Epistle,  and  Apocalypse,  a  striking 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  probability  of  the  same  authorship  ?  It  will 
not  be  seriously  contended,  that  all  the  great  features  of  Christian  doc- 
trine are  not*  the  same  in  both  books.  Nor  will  the  possibility,  thaA 
John  may  have  been  evangelist,  a  writer  of  epistles,  and  a  prophet  or 
poet,  be  called  in  question  by  reasonable  men.  The  particular  affection 
which  Jesus  manifested  toward  him,  is  evidence  that  he  possessed  strik- 
ing qualities;  and  he  may,  therefore,  have  been  called  to  act  in  different 
and  important  offices. 

In  a  word ;  I  deem  the  internal  evidence,  on  which  so  much  reliance 
is  placed,  as  of  quite  too  dubious  a  nature  to  be  entitled  to  full  confi- 
dence. Considered  in  and  by  itself,  and  without  any  reference  to  the 
historical  testimony,  I  should  regard  it  as  undecisive ;  although  my  mind 
might  be  perplexed  by  it.  But  when  we  take  into  the  account,  what  is 
really  matter  of  fact,  that  in  all  antiquity  there  is  not  a  trace  of  any  re- 
liable historical  testimony  against  the  Johannean  origin  of  the  Apoca* 
lypse ;  how  are  we  to  set  aside  all  this,  the  best  and  surest  kind  of  evi- 
dence, and  decide  against  the  apostolic  origin  merely  on  the  ground  of 
a  supposed  balance  in  favour  of  such  a  decision,  from  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  diction  and  phraseology  and  course  of  thought  ?  I  cannot  so 
decide,  without  giving  up  the  Pauline  origin  of  1  £p.  to  the  Corinthians. 
There  is  a  number  of  books  in  the  New  Testament  canon,  which  have 
less  decisive  evidence  in  their  favour  than  the  Apocalypse.  There  are 
£bw  indeed  tha^have  more  or  even  at  mach  kistorietd  evidence.    Lei 
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US  be  ootamteat  We  must  either  accede  to  the  apostolic  or^n  of  the 
Apocaljpse,  or  show  good  reason  whj  we  do  not  The  alleged  discre- 
pancies of  style,  etc.,  do  not,  on  the  whole,  seem  to  me  to  amount  to 
such  a  reason. 

With  all  the  evidence  that  ie  before  me  from  hietory,  and  all  from  die- 
turn,  9iyU,  and  eaune  of  thought^  I  feel  compMed  to  Mietfe,  that  thb 
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§  24  Brief  examination  of  other  views  respecting  avihorthip. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Alogi,  in  the  second  centurj,  and  probablj 
Cains,  attributed  the  Apocalypse  to  Cerinthus.  But  to  say  nothing  of 
the  religions  views  of  Cerinthns,  so  entirely  at  variance  with  much  that  is 
in  the  Apocalypse,  there  is  not  the  remotest  probability  that  the  churches 
of  Asia,  omitting  the  mention  of  others,  would  have  received  a  book  from 
Cerinthus,  and  consented  to  regard  it  as  the  woric  of  John  the  apostle. 
One  may  ^ay  what  he  pleases  about  the  number  of  apocrjphal  bo<^ 
in  the  early  periods  of  the  church,  and  the  facility  with  which  a  few  of 
them  found  admission  to  some  of  the  churches,  j^t  the  state  of  the  New 
Testament  canon  shows,  that  reasoning  founded  on  such  allegations  can- 
not have  much  force  in  the  case  before  us.  Where  is  the  book  in  the 
New  Testament,  that  was  not.  deemed  apoitdical^  either  directly  or  indi- 
aectly  ?  By  indirect  apostolical  books,  I  mean  such  books  as  those  of 
Moi^  and  Luke.  The  authors  of  these  were  apostolical  men  ;  and  so 
the  ancients  named  them.  Yet  totally  improbable  as  the  allegation  is, 
that  Cerinthus  wrote  the  Apocalypse,  in  recent  times  we  find  an  Oeder, 
a  Semler,  a  Stroth,  a  Merkel,  a  Corrodi,  and  others,  admitting  and  de- 
fending it.  But  this  mode  of  criticism  has  now  gone  by,  and  no  further 
effort  is  needed  in  order  to  refute  it  See  pp.  836  seq,  and  339  seq. 
above,  respecting  the  Alogi  and  Caius. 

Others,  in  recent  times,  because  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  is,  in 
many  of  the  Mss.,  named  QeoXoyog  in  the  inscription  to  the  book,  have 
made  the  supposition,  that  the  John  who  wrote  the  book,  was  some  per- 
son otherwise  unknown  to  us,  but  who,  by  his  title,  is  distinguished  from 
John  the  apostle.  But  this  title  is  of  suspicious  authority,  and  at  all 
events  originated  in  the  church  long  after  the  Apocalypse  was  written ; 
and  when  applied  to  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  it  was  meant  merely 
to  designate  John  as  proposing  and  vindicating  the  doctrine  of  the  Qeog 
X&'fog.  Ballenstedt,  the  author  of  the  supposition  before  us,  never  made, 
so  far  as  I  can  learn,  any  converts  of  eminence  to  his  opinion. 

Others,  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  have  assigned  the  Apocalypse 
to  John  thepreshfter  at  Ephesus ;  who  is  mentioned  by  Papias,  as  one 
from  whom  he  obtained  material  for  his  Exegesis,    j^onysaus  of  Alex- 
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andria  conjectured  that  this  John  might  have  written  the  Apocalypse, 
hut  he  did  not  afiinn  it.  Eusebius,  in  his  perplexity  about  the  author 
of  the  book,  suggests  the  same  idea ;  Bleek,  De  Wette,  Paulas,  Cred- 
ner  and  others,  have  leaned  the  same  way.  (See  in  Cred.  £inieit  p. 
733).  But  this  has  already  been  amply  discussed  in  §  17  ;  and  no  re- 
petition of  such  a  discussion  is  here  needed.  The  more  I  reflect  on  this 
opinion,  the  more  improbable  and  uncertain  it  seems  to  be.  LiJcke  and 
Schott  have  not  ventured  to  adopt  it. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  inquire,  what  these  last  named  and 
more  sober  men,  as  well  as  much  better  informed  in  matters  pertaining 
*  to  the  Apocalypse,  have  thought  and  said  in  respect  to  the  authorship  of 
the  book.  Schott  (p.  484  Isag.)  has  given  us  his  view  in  a  few  words. 
In  substance  it  is  as  follows :  ^  John,  while  at  Patmos,  had  visions  of 
such  a  nature  as  the  Apocalypse  relates.  These  he  afterwards  wrote 
down,  for  his  own  tise^  in  the  Aramaean-Hebrew  of  tlie  times.  Some 
one  of  the  disciples  and  friends  of  John,  being  permitted  to  read  tliis  re- 
cord, translated  it  into  Greek,  making  such  additions  to  it,  and  such  ar- 
rangements of  its  contents,  as  gave  the  book  its  present  artificial  shape. 
At  the  same  time,  the  new  editor  expanded  many  of  the  thoughts  and 
descriptions,  so  as  to  [dease  his  own  judgment  or  fancy.  The  book  thus 
constituted,  was  substantially  John's ;  but  the/on»  and  mantier  and  dio' 
turn  often  differed  from  those  of  John,  as  exhibited  in  his  Greek  works. 
In  this  way  we  may  account  both  for  the  discrepancies  between  th^ 
Apocalypse  and  John,  and  also  for  the  similitudes.  The  latter  are  tni- 
ly  Joliannean ;  and  the  former  owe  their  peculiarities  to  the  Greek  edi- 
tor of  the  work.' 

Thus  Schott,  with  all  the  gravity  becoming  the  occasion.  And  now 
the  proof  f  Not  a  trace  of  such  an  opinion  can  be  found  on  Fecord. 
No  ancient'critic  ever  dreamed  of  such  an  origin  of  the  book.  Not  a 
hint  can  be  found  that  the  Apocalypse  ever  was  written  in  Hebrew, 
The  internal  evidence  is  strongly  against  it.  The  whole  then  is  mere 
conjecture.     Can  this  guide  us  in  a  matter  like  the  present  ? 

'  But,'  says  Schott,  *  the  internal  evidence  is  so  against  John  the  evan- 
gelist as  author,  that  almost  any  supposition  is  as  probable  as  this ;  and 
the  one  in  question  is  not  an  unnatural  one,  while  it  seemingly  reconciles 
all  the  discrepancies  that  now  exist.  Why  is  not  a  supposition,  which 
brings  about  harmony  among  so  many  discords,  altogether  probable  and 
worthy  of  reception  ?' 

My  answer  would  be,  that  it  reconciles  only  a  small  part  of  the  dis- 
cords. How  does  it  reconcile  the  historic  testi  mony  in  favour  of  the  apos^ 
tie  John,  which  is  so  uniform  during  the  first  three  centuries,  and  which 
must  be  more  worthy  of  reliance  than  any  other,  although  the  possibility 
of  mistake  be  admitted  ?    And  the  i^Mcorfic—- are  not  a  great  proportion 
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of  tlm  dependent  nerd j  oo  ihe  node  cf  retaaumg  horn 
et  jle  ?  And  hat  not  Uik  mode  pbinlj  ntoitted  and  adopted  anH^  tlaft 
10  inoooelunTe  and  nnmtwIaciorT?  How  tiien  eao  ve  reeeivc  and  ad- 
mit  a  moet  important  eoncioaon  in  critidanf  without  oAereridenoetfamt 
that  wliich  rests  oo  mch  a  basis  ?  Moremi^it  eaailj'beaaad;  hot  Ire- 
terre  it  for  the  seqoel,  in  whieh  Lueke*s  aimihr  hjpotfaeflia  wifl 
before  as  for  examinalion. 

LOcfce  presents  the  Bab|ect  in  a  mamier  cireumstnnta 
He  does  not  suppose  John  to  have  eommitted  anything  cf  his 
towriting.     But 'John  rdafted  them,  on  his  retam  from  Patmost  to 
of  the  Asiatic  dinrches;  as  Pan!  told  of  Ins  to  the  Coffittthiaa&  2  Cor. 
zL     Some  intelfigent  friend  and  disciple  of  John  reduced  this 
to  writingt  preserving  in  many  cases  the  Johaanean  style  and 
and  in  other  cases  employing  his  own.     Henee  the  diTersity  and 
WmH«>«*g-     Both  are  acooonted  for  on  such  a  groond.' 

Gmdidly  he  says,  at  the  dose  of  Jus  exposition :  ^  To  be  sore  this  ia 
only  a  hypothesis^  for  the  support  of  which  all  traees  of  historical  tas* 
timony  aae  wanting;"  p.  391.  Bot  he  goes  on  to  say  in  its  defenee, 
that  it  reconciles  ail  the  contradictory  phenomena  of  the  book*  The■^ 
in  the  next  place,  we  hare  other  apocryphal  worics  of  the  eariy  tiniest 
which  were  composed  in  a  like  way,  i.  e.  by  prefixing  apostolic  names 
to  them.  He  suggests  that  no  one  has  yet  shown,  that  the  book  of  Daa- 
^  and  2  Peter  do  not  belong  to  the  same  category.  He  tdls  us,  that 
the  eariy  Christians  thought  mach  moreof  the  tubfeet^maUer  of  a  book, 
than  they  did  about  the  axdhor.  The  Apocalypse  appeared  to  be  from 
an  authentic  source  ;  it  addressed  itself  originally  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  times ;  and  it  came  into  favoor  in  these  dreumstanoes,  without  any 
d^nite  critical  inquiries. 

But  why  then  — if  books  were  so  easily  admitted  into  the  Canon  of 
the  New  Testament — why  were  not  the  book  of  Enoch,  the  Tester 
ment  of  the  twelve  Pa£narchs,  the  fourth  of  Ezra,  the  Epistle  of  Dem- 
ent of  Rome,  and  other  eariy  bodes  of  a  similar  kind,  admitted  into  the 
Canon  ?  If  the  answer  be,  that  some  did  admit  them,  yet  the  reply  is 
at  hand.  By  the  great  mass  of  Christians  in  the  churdi  catholic,  they 
were  not  admitted.  They  were  sometimes  read  for  edification ;  but  not 
as  proper  Scripture.  The  New  Testament,  in  regard  to  this  mattov 
speaks  for  itself.  It  speaks  not  less  by  its  narrow  limits  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  authors,  than  it  does  by  the  matter  which  it  contains.  Where  are 
the  conceits,  the  superstitions,  the  silly  narrations,  the  puerilities  of  the 
apocryphal  books,  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament  ?  The  difierenee 
between  the  two  classes  la  exceedingly  great.  It  has  often  seemed  to 
me,  while  reading  the  apocryphal  books,  that  they  bear  on  thdr  very 
face  the  staoo^  of  oondenmation.    I  can  hardly  inugme  a  more  dEEbc^- 


nal  way  of  oonvind^g  one's  self  of  ihe  marked  superiority  of  the  New 
Testament,  than  to  read  and  diligently  compare  with  it  the  earlj  apoo- 
lyphal  books.  What  was  it,  now,  that  occasioned  a  difference  so  strik- 
ing ?  And  how  came  the  churches  to  fix  apon  the  canonical  books,  and 
to  dismiss  the  others  from  all  competition  with  them  ?  I  €an  pen^eive 
only  one  way  of  answering  these  questions.  Tertullian  and  Irenaeus 
have  indeed  so  often  answered  them,  and  brought  out  to  view  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  early  church  as  to  canonical  books,  that  any  otl^r  answer 
is  unnecessary.  ■ 

But  there  are  other  difficulties  in  the  way  of  admitting  LiJcke's  hypo- 
thesis ;  difficulties  to  which  he  has  indeed  adverted  (p.  393  seq.),  but 
which  he  has  not  satisfactorily  removed.  We  have  seen  that  the  Apoc- 
alypse must  in  all  probability  have  been  composed  about  A.  D.  68,  i.  e. 
some  thirty  years  before  the  death  of  the  apostle  John.  We  know,  also, 
that  the  churches  in  Asia  Minor,  addressed  in  the  Apocalypse,  were 
within  the  circle  of  John's  evangelical  labours.  We  can  have  no  rea- 
sonable doubt,  that  the  Apocalypse  was  first  published  and  read  by  the 
churdies  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  The  epistles  and  book  itself  pur- 
port to  be  from  the  pen  of  a  John  in  banishment  at  Patraos — from  a 
John  who  had  the  care  and  supervision  of  the  churches  addressed  by 
him.  It  is  impossible  that  the  alleged  writer  of  the  book  should  not 
have  been  well  known  to  the  Asiatic  churches  of  that  time.  If  the 
Apocalypse  was  published  among  them  either  before  or  after  the  retu^ 
from  exile  in  Patmos,  in  either  case,  when  John  had  returned  and  re- 
sumed his  usual  active  labours  among  these  same  churched  could  any- 
thing have  been  easier  than  for  them  to  inquire  and  ascertain,  whether 
the  book  addressed  and  commended  to  them  was  really  apostolic  or  nbt?  ^ 
It  was  instinctive  to  make  such  inquiries.  The  churches  were  solemnly 
addressed,  warned,  reproved,  and  commanded ;  the  book  was  commend- 
ed to  their  perusal,  by  the  promise  of  blessings  to  the  diligent  and  care- 
ful reader,  and  the  threat  of  curses  to  the  negligent  one,  and  to  every 
one  who  should  venture  to  tamper  with  its  contents.  How  could  the 
churches  do  Jess  than  inquire,  whether  there  was  any.  good  foundation 
for  all  this,  and  what  their  obligations  in  reality  were  in  respect  to  the 
book?  Inquiry  in  this  case  must  terminate  in  certain  knowledge* 
There  was  no  room  for  conjectural  opinion. 

Have  we  thai  one  word,  from  any  of  these  churches,  of  doubt  re- 
specting the  apostolic  origin  of  the  Apocalypse  ?  Not  one.  Papiaa, 
near  the  dose  of  the  first  century,  had  plainly  read  the  book,  and  made 
it  the  basis  of  his  millennia  opinions.  Andreas  and  Arethas  assure  us, 
that  Papias  regarded  it  as  the  work  of  John ;  and  the  very  use  he  made 
of  it  serves  to  oonfirm  this.  Papias  was  indeed  a  great  lover  of  anec- 
dote, and  had  a  taste  for  the  marvellous.    But  the  extracts  which  £u- 
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bMob  has  givoi  tm  fromluB  ^E^i^f^itf  showt  tliat  he  i?ib  ftware  of  the 
pains  aeoefisaiy  to  distingiiiflh  true  from  fidse  reports  Eusebiitt  bim- 
fielf,  although  he  avers  that  Fapias  is  iffux^  tot  9ovr  as  to  his  naiUen- 
nial  credolitj,  calls  him  <^  loyuotatos  and  well  skilled  in  the  Scriptures." 
'h  i%,not  to  %e  supposed  that  the  bishop  of  Hierap^rfis,  who  was  withr 
in  the  circle  of  John's  supervisiim,  had  a  differ^it  opiaion  about  the 
author  of  the  Apocalypse  from  that  of  the  churches  addressed.  Such 
a  supposi^ioa  would  be  utterly  im{Mrobable.  In  a  word ;  the  churches 
addressed  in  the^  manner  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  having  appoxiwaity  to 
know  by  what  authority,  must  have  inquired  and  known  who  it  was 
that  addressed  them*  Report — tradition — &om  them  downwards 
through  all  the  ear^  ages,  has  assigned  the  Apocalypse  to  the  apostle 
John. 

Then,  if  we  even  put  this  construction  aside,  how  are  we  to  account 
for  it,  that  any  man  within  the  circle  of  John's  official  duties,  should 
venture  to  assume  his  name  and  use  his  authority  ?  If  the  book  was 
honestly  written  by  another  John,  why  has  he  not  told  us  who  he  was, 
so  as  to  be  distinguished  from  the  great  apostle  ?  If  another  John  were 
the  auth<»r,  how  could  such  a  tradition  spring  up  among  the  very  church- 
es addressed,  and  be  perpetuated,  thai  John  the  evangetist  wrote  the 
Apocalypse  ?  If  he  did  not — how  could  any  other  man  be  rash  enough 
to  suppose  that  he  could  escape  detection  ?  If  John  the  apostle  neither 
•.  wrote  the  book,  nor  procured  another  to  write  it,  could  any  other  per- 
son believe  that  he  himself  had  authority  sufficient  among  the  Asiatic 
churches,  to  induce  them  to  receive  the  book  as  authoritative,  while  it 
was  known  to  be  factitious  ?  And  then  as  to  the  apostle  John—- could 
it  be  that  he  would  suffer  an  imposition  of  this  kind  to  be  fwactised  upon 
tl|s  churohes  under  his  care,  when  it  was  in  his  power  at  any  UKMnoU 
to  expose  it?  If  we  say,  as  soma  have  done:  <  The  leading  thou^ts 
and  visions  wero  substantially  his,  because  he  had  entertained  them ; 
and  what  was  superadded  was  not  inconsistent  with  his  views  and  feel- 
ings, and  so  he  let  it  pass  in  silence ;'  this  argument  is  spoiled  by  the 
question :  Is  Uiis  the  way  of  openness  and  sincerity  and  integrity  ? 
Why  should  John  encourage  others  to  act  a  concealed  and  borrowed 
part,  in  so  important  a  matter?  Why  did  not  John,  if  he  meant  to  pub- 
lish by  another  hand,  himself  superintend  the  performance,  and  thus 
sanction  the  whole  ?  How  could  it  be  expected  that  a  fictitious  book, 
of  such  high  claims,  and  whose  contents  wero  pnrfbssedly  so  important 
would  gain  currency  in  a  region  where  it  was  perfectly  easy  to  learn  its 
genetic  history  ?  I  do  not  say  that  such  things  as  Lijcke  supposes  to 
have  taken  place,  wero  impossible ;  but  how  can  I  say  less,  than  that 
they  are  altogether  improbaUe  f 

Liicke  has  suggested,  that  if  it  0(Ndd  onlj  be  shown  that  tbeApoc»- 
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iTpse  was  written  uftmr  the  cIcaA  of  Jolm,  tlien  llie  wMe  hypotiiesit 
which  he  has  proposed  could  be  easilj  maintained.  In  thiswajhe 
thinks  that  Jolm  zxi.  was  added,  after  the  death  of  the  EyangeliBt; 
But  we  need  not  discnss  this ;  for  Lueke  has  no  dotriit  that  the^Apoca- 
lypse  was  written  de^rv  the  destraction  of  Jenisaieni.  Sof'iF  the  Apoe*> 
fypse  came  irom  another  hand  than  that  of  the  f^iostle,  it  most  have, 
been  some  thirtj  years  before  his  death,  durii^^  which  period  ail  the 
Churdies  of  that  regkm  migfat  at  anj  time  know  who  wrote  the  book, 
and  to  what  aathixity  it  was  entitled.  Nothing  can  be  more  oertaiDy 
than  that  the  holy  earnestness  and  sincerity  everywhere  derekped  in 
Hie  bode,  are  real  and  not  assumed.  I  cannot  coaeeive  of  a  fictitiona 
writer  of  that  day,  who  could  preserve  sneh  a  tone  and  manner  through- 
oat.  NfM*  can  I  imagine  how  the  dishonesty  of  employing  the  apostle's 
credit  to  sanction  and  render  current  his  work,  coCJd  have  been  ap* 
proved  by  John,  or  passed  by  in  silence.  The  whde  matter  is  attend- 
ed with  too  many  impiobabilities  to  have  daim  on  omr  confidence.  The 
pr&blem  —  if  it  even  be  such  —  that  John  the  apostle  wnte'lke  Apocar 
lypse,  with  all  its  difficulties  about  diation  and  phraseology,  is  quite 
easy  and  simple  to  my  mind,  in  comparison  with  such  a  proUsinas  that 
of  Scliott  and  Lticke. 


§  25.  Umiy  of  the  hock  ;  different  Opimons  examineeL 

Gbotius,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  was  the  first  to  suggest  that  the 
Apocalypse  is  a  series  of  visions,  written  successively,  and  at  periods 
somewhat  distant  from  each  other.  He  grounds  this  opinion  on  the  di& 
ferent  accounts  we  have,  in  ancient  times,  of  the  period  of  John's  exile^ 
▼iz.,  under  Oaodius,  Nero,  and  Domitian ;  and  also  the  different  plaees 
at  whidi  it  is  said  to  have  been  written,  vis.,  Patmos  and  Ephesus. 
He  assumes  the  equal  credibilily  of  these  accounts,  and  supposes,  ki 
Older  to  reconcile  all  difficulties,  that  all  of  them  are  true,  and  that  John, 
at  different  times  in  exQe,  may  have  written  some  p<Mrtioiis  of  the  Apoca* 
lypse  at  each  time,  or  soon  after;  and  that  some  of  it  may  hare  been 
written  at  Palmos,  and  some  at  Ephesus.  All  this  seems  to  him  to  he 
confirmed  by  the  internal  divisions  of  the  Apocalypse,  e.  g.  1:  9.  4: 1. 
14: 1,  etc.  The  first  eleven  chapters,  he  thinks,  must  have  been  writ* 
ten  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  last  part,  specially  from 
chap.  xv.  onward,  must  have  been  written  at  the  time  of  Vespasian,  and 
Titus,  and  Domitian.  To  make  out  this,  be  begins  the  list  of  the  seven 
kings,  mentioned  in  Bev.  17: 10,  with  Qandius,  because  this»  aooordmg 
to  Epiphanius,  is  the  first  date  of  John's  exile.  He  divides  the  whoie 
book  into  some  fen  different  compositionfl. 

That  the  A{K)calypM  was  all  written  in  0Mdfl79  or  at  a  iiQg^  sftth^ 
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noone  will  reafltmaUj  suppose.  Btti  tibat  the  he<ik  u  a  mere  oefledioa 
of  different  visions,  written  at  periods  widely  separated  from  each  other^ 
caftnot  well  be  credited  bj  aoj  one  who  examines  the  unity  of  its  {riiaoy 
and  th^  matqal  correspondence  of  its  respective  parts.  Above  ally  if 
Ute  idea  of  tHchoiomif  in  it  be  admitted,  (see  S  7  above),  the  hypothem 
pf  Grotius  is  entirely  inadmissible*  The  general  unity  of  the  book  ia 
an  indispensable  ingredient. 

Various  a3  the  reports  of  antiquity  are  about  the  time  and  place  of 
writing  the  Apocalypse,  yet  no  ancient  writer  has  given  a  hint  that  the 
book  was  oomposed  at  different  times.  And  as  to  the  book  itself,  there 
are  ^deed  many  transitions  in  it^  in  tuning  from  the  oonsideration  of 
one  object  to  another.  The  most  remarkable  is  at  the  close  of  chi^.  xL 
.  Yet  the  book  gives  no  intimatioa  of  anything  more  than  a  mere  suc- 
cession of  vision!^  a  6uooe88i<m  being  'necessary  to  the  distinctness  of 
each ;  it  intimates  nothing  of  long  intervals  of  time  between  them.  li 
is  enough  to  say,  that  the  nature  of  the  plan  requires  sequence  or  sue- 
cession  of  i^velations ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  book  whieh  mi^t  not 
have  been  written  as  well  in  A.  D.  68,  and  within  a  short  period,  as 
afterwards.  Grotius'  manner  of  reckoning  the  kings  or  emperors  is 
wholly  gratuitous,  and  indeed  imnaturaL  There  must  be  some  obvious 
starting  point  for  such  a  reckoning ;  and  what  so  obvious  as  that  of  the 
first  emperor?  The  hypothesis  of  Grotius  does  not,  indeed,  call  in 
question  the  unity  of  atOhorship^  but  only  the  unity  of  time  as  to  the 
composition,  and,  almost  of  course,  the  unity  of  general  design  in  the 
book.  Few,  however,  have  adopted  the  hypothesis  in  question  ;  and 
in  the  present  state  of  criticism  in  respect  to  the  book,  still  fewer  will 
be  disposed  to  adopt  it.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Apocalypse  which 
urges  upon  us  the  belief  that  it  b  miscellaneous.  The  book  is  of  a 
stamp  so  uniform  throughout,  as  would  seem  to  forbid  die  admission  of 
such  a  view.  Compositions  of  different  periods,  and  on  different  occa- 
sions, could  not  be  made  so  to  chime  together  as  do  those  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse.    This  will  be  further  illustrated  in  the  sequel. 

VooBL,  in  his  VIL  Commentationes  Apocalypticae,  has  gone  be- 
<}rond  Grotius.  He  not  only  supposes  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written 
^  different  periods,  but  by  different  persons.  That  portion  of  the 
Apocalypse  included  in  1:  9 — 3:  22,  i.  e.  the  seven  epistles,  he  thinks 
was  written  some  years  after  chap,  iv-^xi,  and  probably  by  the  same 
hand,  although  he  affirms  the  style  of  the  epistles  to  be  purer  GreeL 
John  the  iq>06tle,  he  supposes,  may  have  written  these  parts  of  the  book, 
while  Rev.  1: 1 — 8  atid  xii — ^xxii.  were  written  at  a  later  period  and  by 
another  person,  L  e.  by  John  the  presbyter. 

All  these  suppositions  are  built  on  alleged  intervafe  of  time  between 
Ihe  writing  of  different  parts  of  the  bookyandon  theassmaeddiacr^ 
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ancies  of  style.    I  shaU  merelj  stance  at  some  of  Uie  leading  afle* 
gations. 

<  Chap,  iy — ^xi.  must  have  been  written  before  the  peraecation  of  Ne^ 
ro,  for  DO  allusion  is  made  in  it  to  heathen  persecutions. V-But  conced- 
ing this  last  assertion,  it  would  only  be  conceding  that  the  "author,  who 
first  follows  out  the  Jetmsh  persecution  (iv — ^xi.),  and  then  the  heatheoi 
one  (xii — xix.),  has  not  intermingled  them.  Why  should  he  ?  Yel  if 
any  one  will  read  carefully  chaps,  vi.  vii,  he  will  find  more  than  one  im- 
plication, that  persecution  exists  out  of  Judea  as  well  as  in  it.  ^Vogel 
thinks  that  the  author  of  Rev.  iv — ^xi.  must  be  a  different  person  from 
the  author  of  xii — ^xadi,  because  the  former  gives  no  intimation  of  Christ's 
future  earthly  kingdom.  If  he  means  by  this,  a  vinhle  terrestrial  reign 
of  Christ  on  earth,  aa  I  presume  he  does,  I  find  Uus  disclosed  as  little  in  ' 
the  second  part  of  the  Apocalypse  as  in  the  first.  All  depends  on  Yo- 
gel's  exegesis.  But  apart  from  this;  why  should  the  author  of  the 
Apocalypse  mention  or  allude  to  everything  in  the  first  part  of  his  book, 
which  he  has  brought  forward  in  the  last  part  ?  Will  any  oie  demand, 
that  he  should  merely  repeat  in  the  second  part  what  he  has  said  in  the 
first?  But  more  than  all,  is  there  not  in  Ber.  11:  15  an  express  re- 
cognition of  Christ's  kingdom  and  reign  ?  Yea,  a  recognition  of  the 
same  kind  of  kingdom  and  reign  which  chap.  xx.  describes  ?  And  does 
not  chap.  5:  10  make  a  reference  to  the  same  kingdom-— one  which  is 
not  to  be  mistaken?  And  does  not  Be  v.  11:  17,  18,  exhibit  the  same 
sentiment  ?  Nothing  can  be  more  unfounded  than  this  objecdon  of  Vo- 
geli  The  kingdom  to  be  set  up  is  so  evidently  the  same  throughout 
the  book,  that  this  very  circumstance  is  one  of  the  arguments  in  favour 
(^  its  unity. 

When  Vogel,  in  order  to  carry  his  point,  suggests,  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  of  style  between  chap,  iv — xi.  and  the  remainder  of  the 
book ;  that  the  former  exhibits  a  truly  poetical  spirit,  while  the  latter 
shows  great  indigence  and  even  poverty  of  thought ;  that  the  former  ex- 
hibits appropriate  order  and  congruity,  while  the  latter  brings  to  view 
much  that  is  inappropriate,  makes  nseless  repetition|^  and  presents  ima- 
gery revolting  to  the  taste ;  it  is  quite  plain,  that  all  this  depends  on  his 
subjective  feelings  and  taste.  Where,  in  the  second  part  of  the  Apoca^ 
lypse,  is  there  anything  that  approaches  so  near  the  incredible  and  the 
monstrous,  as  the  locusts  and  the  horsemen  in  chap.  ix.  of  the  first  part  ? 
As  to  the  rest,  it  seems  quite  plain  to  me,  that  there  is,  in  the  latter 
part,  an  advance  upon  the  variety  of  expression  and  imagery  in  the 
first  part  Coitformity  to  the  authcnr^s  general  plan  has,  indeed,  occasion- 
ed some  considerable  resemblance  between  the  description  of  the  events 
that  follow  the  sotmding  of  the  trumpets  (viii.),  and  of  those  that  suc- 
ceed the  poncing  out  of  the  rials  (xvi.)*    But  in  many  other  respects 
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there  18  ft  gml  iwrietf  of  reprawaiitaaB ;  see  ziT.  xrn. 
Even  Vogel  fainiBelf  is  oU^ed  to  confesSy  tlut  he  cannol  point  out 
ilrikiiig  diffeieoees  between  the  style  of  the  two  main  parte  of  die  Ap^^ 
Ijpae.  And  jp  fact  one  maj  well  say,  that  if  there  ever  was  evideaee 
of  one  and  Aeaame  hand,  wliich  might  be  gathered  firam  the  tone  and 
manner  of  difierent  parts  of  aaj  ooatpoaitiony  that  evideiioe  is  strikingly 
exhibited  here.  A  difference  of  objects  presented  to  the  mind,  wmd 
the  completion  pf  a  regular  plan,  mnst  of  course  bring  new  and  »atjfing 
subject  before  the  writer's  mind ;  and  this  seems  to  be  aft  on  whiA 
there  is  an  j  room  to  build  the  alleged  disoepancies.  But  this  is  a  basis 
quite  too  narrow  to  sustain  them.  How  ea83r  it  wonhl  be  to  prore  diaft 
the  EfHstle  to  the  Romans,  or  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Oorinlhian%  was 
written  hj  difierent  persons — how  easf,  I  mean,  on  just  such  grooadn 
as  Vogel  assumes — every  one  who  reads  them  critieally  mnst  see. 

In  order  to  confirm  his  view,  Vogd  appeals  to  the  alleged  fiMt,  that 
the  last  part  of  the  Apocalypse  oHen  imUateg  dbap,  iv-— zL ;  and  tloa 
imitation  he  makes  out  fiom  the  plain  and  fineqnent  connection  between 
the  two  parts  of  the  book,  and  the  mutual  allnsioos  that  exist  But  how 
such  a  connection  can  prove  a  diffisrence  of  authorship,  one  cannot  wdl 
see.  Could  not  the  same  author — ^would  he  not-— connect  the  different 
parts  of  his  work  by  allusions  to  what  bad  preceded,  and  by  assmmng  it, 
at  proper  times,  as  the  basis  of  further  remailE,  or  the  subject  of  further 
explicadon  ?  And  this  is  the  amount  of  all  that  John  has  done.  iMk  de- 
veloping the  progress  of  the  final  plagues,  nnder  the  seven  trumpets  and 
under  the  seven  vials,  he  moves  in  a  similar  dide  in  many  reapeds, 
and  yet  is  circumstantially  diverse.  I  cannot  discern  any  of  the  afieo- 
tation  of  an  imitator,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  book.  On  the  contrary, 
it  seems  plain  to  me,  that  the  freedom  of  thought  and  ex|»ession  is  even 
more  ample  and  complete  than  in  the  former  parL 

In  a  word,  neariy  the  whole  of  Vogel*s  objections  to  the  unity  of  the 
Apocalypse  rests  upon  his  exegesis  and  his  subjective  taste  sod  judg- 
ment about  style.  I  cannot  resist  the  imfxession,  that  in  neither  of  these 
respects  is  he  a  saf^  model,  or  entitled  to  mneh  distinction.  His  Dis* 
Bertations,  which  were  seven  years  in  a  course  of  ocMnpoeition  and  pub- 
lication, have  not  attracted  much  notice ;  and  they  bid  fair  to  be  soon 
forgotten.  Bleek,  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Apocal^^pse  (TheoL  Zei^ 
SG^t  von  Schleiermacher,  etc),  and  Lucke  (Einleit  p.  429  seq.),  have 
minutely  examined  the  particulars  of  Yogel's  arguments,  and  shown 
them  to  be  without  force.  It  is  unnecessary  to  be  mmute  here.  Ihe 
positive  argument  in  favour  of  umiy  will  be  presented  in  the  seqod ; 
and  if  this  is  well  founded,  such  objections  &11  to  the  ground  of  course. 

Bleek  (Diss,  above  refmred  to)  9£tex  afl  hk  criticism  on  Vogel,  has  as- 
•omed  gromd  which  seems  not  to  be  any  more  invitkig  than  that  of  the 
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anfJior  whom  he  has  examinecL  He  assumes,  in  the  first  pkce,  that  Rev. 
17: 10  points  to  YeapasiaQ  as  the  then  reigning  emperor ;  and  of  coarse 
that  chaps,  xii — ^zxii.  were  written  afUr  the  destruction  of  Jerusalenn 
Chap,  iv-^xi.,  he  maintains^  at  the  same  time,  were  wsilten  hefort  the 
destraction  of  that  city.  Of  course,  although  he  attributes  t)oth  parts  of 
the  book  to  the  same  author,  yet  he  supposes  a  considerable  interval  of 
time  to  elapse  between  the  writing  of  the  two  parts. 

But  all  this  depends  entirely  on  his  exegesis  of  Rev.  17:  10.  In  or« 
der  to  make  out  that  Vespasian  is  the  reigning  emperor  at  that  time,  he 
omits  Gralba,  Otho,  and  Viteliius,  in  his  hst  of  emperors.  I  must  refer 
the  reader  to  the  Commentary  and  Excursus  on  this  passage,  for  confu- 
tation of  this  exegesis.  Liicke  has  also  confuted  it  sufficiently,  Einleit. 
p.  252  seq. 

But  Bleek  has  ventured  to  take  a  bolder  step.  He  calls  our  attention 
to  the  striking  transition  at  the  end  of  chap.  xi. — a  transition  to  a  state 
of  things  entirely  new.  Hitherto  Christ  in  his  glorified  state  only  had 
been  exhibited ;  but  now  the  writer  goes  back  and  begins  with  his  na-> 
tivity,  the  persecution  of  him,  and  his  ascension  to  glory.  Thei*e  must 
have  been  some  strong  reason  for  such  a  regremve  step.  And  what  was 
it  P  Bleek  answers  this  question  in  a  way  that  one  would  scarcely  ex- 
pect. He  suggests  that  the  writer  composed  iv — ^xi.  antecedently  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  that  the  seventh  and  last  trumpet,  as  it  was 
at  first  and  (Mriginally  described,  was  followed  by  the  coming  of  Christ 
and  the  complete  establishment  of  his  kingdouL  With  such  a  descrip- 
tioh  this  first  portion  of  the  present  book,  as  he  thinks,  originally  ended. 
But  time  passed  on ;  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  and  the  Jewish  nation 
crushed ;  and  still  the  kingdom  of  Christ  did  not  come.  The  author, 
perceiving  this,  abscinded  the  closing  part  of  chap,  xi,  which  respected 
the  ccMning  and  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  commenced  de  novo  his  second 
part  with  the  heathen  enemies  of  the  church,  whose  destruction  was  yet 
future.  So  the  last  and  larger  part  of  the  Apocalypse  took  its  rise  at  a 
later  period  than  the  first ;  and  it  arose  from  the  efforts  to  correct  what 
had  been  a  mstake  in  the  original  dose  of  the  first  prt. 

In  all  this,  however,  there  is  so  much  of  mere  hypothesis,  yea,  so 
much  of  improbable  hypothesis,  that  one  is  perplexed  to  know  in  what 
way  he  can  most  advantageously  canvass  the  subject  Bleek  has  over- 
looked the  substantial  fact,  that  there  are  three  catastrophes  in  the  book ; 
that  the  first  series  of  events  has  a  proem  (chap.  iv.  v.)  ;  that  the  second 
series,  in  conformity  with  this  plan,  has  also  a  proem  (chap,  xii.)  ;  while 
the  third,  which  respects  distant  future  events  (chap,  xx.),  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly brief,  necessarily  dispenses  in  Hhi^  main  with  this.  It  is  plain 
that  the  author  designed  to  set  forth  to  view,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
book,  the  grounds  of  Satan's  particular  rage  against  ChxistiaiiSi  and  of 
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hu  efforts  to  exdte  bitter  persecution  among  the  heathen  against  then. 
In  order  to  do  this,  he  introduces  a  sketch  of  Satan's  combats  and  de- 
feats with  and  by  the  author  of  the  new  religion.  What  could  be  more 
apposite  as  a  ^roem,  than  matter  of  this  kind  ?  The  author  meant  to 
set  before  the  reader  the  grounds  of  the  long  proti-acted,  bitter,  and 
bloody  war  that  was  excited  among  the  heaven  against  Christianity^ 
which,  with  its  progress  and  termination,  constitutes  the  second  cataa- 
trophe.  By  the  proem  (chap,  xii.),  he  has  made  the  transition  from  the 
first  to  the  second  catastrophe  very  plain  and  palpable^  He  doubtless  in- 
tended to  do  this.  But  to  determine  how  he  could  do  it  successfully  and 
with  relevant  matter,  demanded  the  exercise  of  both  taste  and  judgment. 
Has  he  done  amiss  ?  Is  not  chap.  xii.  a  rapid  and  beautiful  sketch  of 
the  first  beginnings  of  the  Christian  religion  ?  Is  there  no  designed  con- 
gruity  between  the  exhibition  of  Satan  here,  and  in  the  sequel  of  the 
discourse  ?  As  the  beasts  from  the  sea  and  from  the  land  are  both  but 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  Satan,  and  are  influenced  by  his  bitter  mar 
lignity,  why  not  exhibit  the  causes  and  spedal  grounds  of  that  maligni^  ? 
And  particularly  so,  since  an  exhibition  of  the  protection  voudisafed  to 
the  woman  '^  clothed  with  the  sun,"  and  to  the  man-child  "  who  should 
rule  the  nations,"  was  cheering  and  full  of  hope  for  all  who  were  suffer- 
ing from  persecution. 

I  might  object,  that  Bleek's  supposition  degrades  the  Apocalypse,  and 
sets  down  its  author  in  the  rank  of  mere  soothaayen.  What  less  than 
this  is  it,  to  represent  him  as  finding  that  he  had  made  a  prediction  in 
language  too  definite,  and  which  did  not  well  oMrespoad  with  actual 
events,  and  then  as  trying  his  hand  a  second  time^aod  making  sure  to 
be  sufiiciently  indefinite  to  escape  detection,  or  at  any  rate  putting  off 
fulfilment  so  long  that  his  credit  could  not  suff^  durii^  his  life  time  ? 
I  know  not  how  to  reconcile  the  tone,  and  tenor,  and  earnestness,  and 
sincerity,  and  deep  reverence  for  Gkxi  and  Christ  and  for  all  that  is  holy 
and  pure,  everywhere  manifested  in  the  Apocalypse,  with  such  a  part  as 
Bleek  supposes  the  author  of  this  Ixx^  to  have  acted.  With  my  views 
of  chap.  iv.  V.  andndi,  as  mere  proems  to  the  two  leading  parts  of  the 
book,  I  find  no  difficulty  in  the  transition  itself,  or  in  the  nature  of  it,  at 
the  beginning  of  chap.  xiL 

From  these  differing  views  about  the  time  and  manner  in  which  the 
A|K)calypse  was  originated,  let  us  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the 
evidences  of  its  Unity.  If  these  are  satisfactory,  they  wUi  be  a  sufficient 
answer  to  all  the  different  hypotheses. 

(1)  Were  I  to  follow  the  simple  persuasion  of  my  own  mind,  in  pre- 
senting these  evidences,  I  should  rank,  as  first  of  all,  the  eharaeteriMiiei 
ofstj/le  and  idiom  ;  far  then  ar^  in  aU  retpecU  subtiainiiaUy  the 
^laroughout  the  hook 
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I  am  aware  that  the  reply  to  this  will  be,  that  what  I  allege  is  a  mat- 
ter of  taste  and  judgment,  and  not  a  simple  matter  of  fact ;  and  that 
if  I  cast  myself  upon  these^  I  must  of  course  permit  others  to  judgis 
•for  themselves  on  the  same  grounds.  I  know  well  |^t  they  have 
in  fact  done  so,  and  have  decided  differently.  But  still  I  must  ap- 
peal from  this  judgment ;  and  I  am  ready  to  make  the  appeal  to  eveiy 
unprejudiced  man  on  earth,  who  has  no  favourite  theory  to  maintain, 
and  who  is  competent  to  make  an  appropriate  investigation,  whether 
there  is  any  book  in  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New,  that  is  even  so 
strongly  marked  with  a  style  peculiar  to  itself,  and  uniform  throughout, 
as  the  Apocalypse.  Perhaps  we  might  except  the  Gospel  and  Epistle 
of  John.  There  is  a  Hehraum  lying  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  Apoca- 
lypse, a  similarity  (yet  not  a  mere  imitation)  to  the  Old  Testament 
prophets ;  a  universal  fulness  of  symbol  and  trope,  even  in  communicat- 
ing the  most  common  ideas  ;  a  remarkable  simplicity  and  strait-forward- 
ness in  the  construction  of  sentences ;  a  similar  use  of  particles  such  as 
xoi,  etc,  and  a  similar  omission  of  certain  ones  usual  elsewhere,  such  as 
fwv  and  de ;  the  like  transitions  in  discourse  by  a  fiera  tavta  and  a  sim- 
ple mu;  a  like  omisaon  of  all  exact  notation  of  time  when  the  visions 
took  place;  the  same  solemn,  deep,  earnest  tone  of  discourse,  whether  in 
describing,  or  promising,  or  threatening ;  the  same  apparent  consciousness 
of  certainty  as  to  all  which  is  said,  and  the  utterance  of  all  with  confi- 
denee  that  it  cannot  be  gainsay ed ;  the  same  claim  of  authority  to  speak 
with  full  assurance  ;  the  like  vivid  alternations  of  light  and  shade ;  the 
like  rapid  transitions,  seemingly  abrupt  and  without  preparation — all 
these  and  more  of  the  like  kind,  devek>pe  themselves  in  every  part  of 
the  book.  This  is  not  opinion  but  fact — ^fact  which  no  attentive  and 
diseeming  reader  will  now  venture  to  deny.  But  to  all  this  must  be 
added,  (and  it  is  an  important  part  of  the  evidence  in  question),  that 
tliere  is  a  tamenet$  of  idiom  throughout  the  Ixx^.  I  need  not  re-produce 
the  evidence  of  this.  The  reader  may  find  it  fully  exhibited  in  §  15 
above,  where  the  object  is  to  produce  and  explain  the  characteristic  idi- 
oms of  the  Apocalypse.  As  it  is  quite  plain,  that  these  idioms  are  scat- 
tered with  a  somewhat  equal  hand  thix)ughout  the  whole  book,  we  may 
well  ask :  How  can  it  be  rationally  supposed,  that  different  writers  would 
have  agreed  in  these  peculiarities,  many  of  which  are  very  minute,  and 
escape  any  but  the  closest  observation  ?  To  suppose  this  would  be  un- 
natural and  improbable.  We  are  not  therefore  at  liberty  to  make  such 
a  supposition,  unless  some  absolute  necessity  should  compel  us  to  do  it 
But  who  can  show  us  any  such  necessity  ?  If  I  may  speak  my  own 
convictions  in  relation  to  the  style  of  the  Apocalypse,  I  should  say,  that 
I  have  never  read  a  book,  the  style  and  idiom  of  which  bear  stronger 
marks  of  unity  of  authorship  than  those  of  the  one  in  question. 
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But  this,  it  will  be  said,  is  of  avail  onlj  against  sadi  men  as  "Vogdf 
who  asAume  different  authors ;  but  not  against  the  theories  of  GSrotiua 
and  Bleek,  who  onij  suppose  different  periods  of  time,  and  those  of  some 
length,  to  have  intervened  between  the  different  parts  of  the  book.  I 
concede  tluit  what  has  thus  far  been  said,  goes  mainly  to  show  imttjf  (^ 
auihorsliip  onl  j,  not  unit  j  of  time.  But  there  are  evidences  of  the  lat- 
ter, which  seem  to  me  so  satisfactory  thai  I  know  not  how  we  can  well 
withhold  our  assent 

(2)  The  different  parts  of  the  Apocalypse  mutually  refer  to  eadi  oth- 
er ;  and  in  such  a  way,  and  so  often,  that  the  natural  coodnsioa  is,  that 
they  are  parts  of  one  whole,  originally  designed  as  a  whole»  and  exe- 
cuted in  a  manner  correspondent  with  the  design* 

I  begin  with  the  Epistles  to  the  churches,  a»  connected  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  book.  These  are  naturally  the  most  distinct  of  any  pitft ; 
and  if  a  foreign  hand  is  di^losed  by  any  portion  of  the  book,  it  might 
naturally  be  sought  here.  The  part  which  apparently  commences  this 
portion  of  the  Apocalypse,  is  chap.  1:  9 ;  the  end  of  it  b  3;  22.  While 
most  of  the  introductory  sentences  in  each  epistle  have  a  direct  reference 
to  the  description  of  Christ  in  1:  11 — 16,  thus  plainly  oomiecting  with 
the  epistles  the  paragraph  in  1:  9 — 20,  yet  there  is  one  e|M$tle  which 
plainly  refers  to  1:  5  in  the  general  introduction ;  see  and  comp.  3: 14. 
I  should  add  to  this,  the  reference  in  3:  1  to  the  seven  spiriu  w^hich  are 
mentioned  in  1:  4.  The  proleptie  references  in  the  epistles  to  the  main 
body  of  the  book,  (for  we  must  regard  them  as  proleptie  or  auticipative 
if  we  begin  the  oomparis(m  with  the  epistles),  are  numerous ;  e*  g.  the 
second  death,  2: 11,  comp.  20:  14  21:8;  the  sharp  sword  from  the  Sa* 
viour*s  mouth,  2:  16,  oomp.  19:  15,  21 ;  the  new  name  understood  only 
by  the  Saviour,  2:  17.  3:  12,  comp.  19: 12 ;  reward  according  to  works, 
2:  23,  comp.  20:  12,  13 ;  the  king  Messiah  ruling  with  a  rod  of  iron,  2: 
27,  comp.  12:  5.  19:  15;  the  morning  star,  2:  28,  comp.  22:  16;  com- 
ing as  a  thief,  3:  3,  comp.  16:  15 ;  white  robes  of  the  saints,  3:  4^  18^ 
oomp.  4:  4.  6:  11.  7:  9,  13;  book  of  life,  3:  5,  comp.  20:  12.  21:  27;  I 
come  quickly,  3:  11,  comp.  1:  3.  22:  7,  12. 

It  will  be  a  more  leasy  and  obvious  way  of  making  this  comparison,  if 
the  reader  should  reverse  the  order  of  the  references ;  and  then,  sap- 
posing  the  epistles  to  have  been  written  before  chaps,  iv — ^xxii,  consider 
the  mutual  relations  and  paxallelisms  as  arising  from  a  reference  to  the 
epistles  made  subsequently,  and  when  the  writer  was  in  the  progress  of 
composing  the  work.  The  great  point  aimed  at  is,  to  show  that  the  re- 
lations and  dependencies  of  one  part  on  another  are  so  numerous,  as  to 
imply  a  unity  of  plan-  and  execution. 

Let  us  proceed  from  the  epistles  to  the  seven  churches,  to  the  second 
great  division  of  the  Apocalypse,  viz.  chap,  iv — ^xL  Does  this  stand  inti* 
mately  connected  with  the  preceding  aad  foUowing  parts  of  the  book  ? 
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The  very  outset  necessarilj  involvefl  connection  with  a  preceding 
jMcrty  viz.  fjieta  ravta  eldof  x.  r.  L,  after  this  or  after  these  things. 
And  what  are  the  things  ?  Sorely  those  which  the  preceding  vision 
and  context  emhraces^  viz.  1:  9^-3:  22.  So  it  would  seem  altogether 
probable,  that  the  epistolary  part  of  the  Apocalypse  was  actnally  writ- 
ten first.  At  any  rate^  the  writer  had  the  design  that  it  should  appear 
to  have  been  so  written.  But  further.  The  first  poiee  mentioned  in 
4:  1  refers  plainly  to  1: 10.  lb.  the  things  thai  must  be  hereafter  must 
be  referred  to  1:  19.  In  4:  2, 1  was  in  Me  Spirity  comp.  1:  10.  21: 10 ; 
out  of  the  throne  were  lightnings,  Uiunderings,  and  voices,  4:  5.  8:  5, 
comp.  16:  18 ;  seven  spirits  of  God,  4:  5.  5:  6,  comp.  1:  4 ;  sea  of  glass 
before  the  throne,  4:  6,  comp.  15:  2 ;  which  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come, 
4:  8»  comp.  1:  4;  he  who  liveth  forever  and  ever,  4:  9.  5:  14^  comp.  1: 
18  ;  the  (i/^a,  roat^hoat  of  David,  5:  5,  comp.  22: 16 ;  sung  a  new  song, 
5:  9,  comp.  14:  3 ;  every  kindred  and  tongue  and  people  and  nation,  6: 
9.-7:  9.  11:  9,  comp.  14:  6;  made  us  kings  and  priests  to  Grod,  5:  6, 
comp.  20:  6 ;  in  19: 4,  the  four  beasts  and  twenty-four  elders  plainly  re- 
fer to  4: 4, 6.  5: 14 ;  the  conqueror  on  a  white  horse,  6:  2,  comp.  19: 11 ; 
the  crown  on  the  head  of  the  conqueror,  6:  2,  comp.  14:  14;  those  who 
are  slain  for  the  word  of  God  and  the  testimony  which  they  held  fast, 
6:  9,  comp.  20:  4.  19: 10;  a  great  earthquake  afler  opening  the  sixth 
seal,  6:  12,  the  like  after  the  seventh  trumpet,  16: 18 ;  every  island  and 
mountain  moved  from  its  place,  6:  14,  comp.  16:  20 ;  the  great  day  of 
wrath,  6: 17,  and  (which  is  equivalent)  the  great  day  of  God  Almighty, 
16:  14;  God  shall  dwell  among  his  people,  7:  15,  comp.  21:  4;  God 
shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes,  7:  17,  comp.  21:  4 ;  the  sea 
turned  into  Mood,  8:  8,  comp.  16:  3;  the  star  falls  on  the  rivers  and 
fountains,  8t  10,  comp.  16:  3,  where  the  vial  is  poured  on  the  same ;  the 
bottomless  pit  as  the  habitation  of  all  that  is  noisome  and  destructive,  9: 
2  seq.,  comp.  17:  8 ;  the  angels  of  destruction  at  the  river  Euphrates, 
9: 14,  comp.  16: 12;  sorcerers,  and  whoremongers,  and  murderers,  9:  21, 
comp.  22:  15;  who  made  heaven  and  eftrth  and  the  sea,  10:^6^  comp. 
14:  7 ;  time  no  longer,  i^r  sounding  the  seventh  trumpet,  10i.B,  6omp. 
16:  17,  where  is  the  same  as  to  seventh  vial ;  forty  and  two  months, 
11:  2,  3,  comp.  12:  6,  14.  13:  5 ;  the  beast  from  the  bottomless  pit,  11: 
7,  comp.  17:  8,  and  also  13:  1,  11,  where  in  each  case  tfte  beast  comes 
from  the  abyss  below ;  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  become  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  Christ,  11:  15,  comp.  12:  10 ;  small  and  great  that  fear  hia 
name,  11: 18,  oomp.  19: 5 ;  the  temple  of  God  in  heaven  opened,  11: 19, 
comp.  15:  5,  8 ;  great  hail,  11:  19,  comp.  16:  21. 

Such  is  the  obvious  connection,  as  to  phraseology  and  mode  of  repre* 
aentadon,  of  chap,  iv — ^zi.  with  the  other  parts  of  the  Apocalypse.  I 
need  only  to  add  a  few  easea  more  from  chap*  zH— zxiL  (^refeience  to 
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^  ^ntf  port  «f  tks  A|iocahpse; 

|ari«oB  of  imc  f^rt  vka  the  rett  cif  the  book, 

Sodi  are  ike  (oijomm^z  Tbe  Tviee  of 

U  l^i  atp^tOBna^cfi  of  Jeoi  Q^  to  ^  Sob  «f 

tbe  cerea  an^^  1<^  't  «i^^  1-  -&; 

16;  dy  eooipu  Ir  4.  8 ;  cr— iag  at  i 

3:  4^  Id;  ejcs  like  m  fcae  of  frc,  19:  12, 

citf  coadag  dowB  fron  God»  2b  2,  eoo^  3: 

17:  3.  eomp.  1:  10;  the  tree  of  fife,  22:  2, 

«poD  titf  niiit«»  22:  4.  14:l9€oiiip^  d:  12;  IwmAifkm 

L  22:  13,  compu  1:  d,  11. 

I  am  aware  ibai  tbii  firt  nigbi  be  easOj  angnfntwL  B«t  I  d» 
wieh  to  my  all  tbe  ■riaariae  of  rpjeaJiJMcea,  TbehiiiiilBitji 
ai  now  exbibiied.  And  aJtboi^  I  mt  afprehcMhe  tbat  it 
objected  to  vome  of  tbe  fraaiiplft,  ibaft  tbejr  are  aKrelf  tbe 
pW4>ertjr  of  sacred  bmgaa^  and  imagefy,  aod  io  anght  be  oMd  bj  anj 
writer  wbo  was  of  a  refiginoa  cait  of  aniid ;  jet,  in  nearij  all  tbe 
preaested,  there  u  either  a  pecaliaritj  in  tbe  tmoAu  of  tbe 
tioDy  or  in  the  eoonedaon  in  which  it  stands,  that 
too  piain  to  be  denied  between  tbe  different  parts  of  tbe  Apocalipae. 
What  can  we  saj  to  aoch  cases  as  tbe  Al^ia  mid  Omega,  is  and  was 
and  IB  to  eome,  tree  of  life,  and  amnj  others  pecafiar  to  tbe  Apoealjpaey 
and  found  in  all  parts  of  it?  The  same  mind  nmst  have  predaoed  a 
ocmipodtion  so  entir^j  of  the  IiIeo  tenor,  kboin,  and  pecaliarities  throagb- 
out 

I  know  it  may  be  said,  that  aome  fiiend  of  John,  who  greatly  i^ipior- 
ed  of  his  style,  imitated  him  as  dosely  as  be  ooold,  and  did  this  of  aei 
purpose;  and  so  it  comes  about,  as  Vogel  assumes,  that  the  last  part  of 
the  Apocalypse  bean  so  strong  a  general  resemblance  to  the  preoedmg 
paiti.  But  1  cannot  assume  the  fact  of  mere  imitatioii,  in  this  case» 
without  some  proof,  or  without  some  good  dfigree  of  probability.  There 
is  no  iir]pnt  reason  from  any  quarter,  why  we  should  admit  a  variety 
of  authorship ;  and  the  regular  gradation  and  dev^elopment  of  the  book 
show  that  the  whole  was  composed  in  consequence  of  a  plan,  and  ia 
conformity  with  it.  1  can  never  persuade  myself,  that  a  book  of  HQxh. 
extraordinary  eamestness  and  sincerity  as  the  Apocalypse  could  have 
bjipen  written  by  a  mere  imitator,  who  aimed  at  imposing  on  the  world 
by  coming  forward  in  the  name  of  another. 

But  I  must  go  one  step  further.  If  the  structure  of  the  Apocalypse, 
as  developed  in  f  7  above,  is  well  founded  and  matter  of  fact,  and  <r%- 
etoo»y  or  ^ji^'cuCy  pervades  the  plan  of  thebooking«Beral,andthenof 
all  it^  subordinate  parts,  then  is  it  absolutely  certain  that  the  book  ia 
from  one  and  the  iaoae  mind  and  hand.    The  lait^  of  the  general  plan 
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is  perfectly  ooarisftent  with  the  hripUeU^  of  the  parts ;  while  the  eeMn* 
pleU  triplicitj,  on  the  other  hand,  becomes  essential  to  the  gen«[«l  unity. 
Who  could  deem  it  possible,  that  another  hand,  different  from  thai  of 
the  original  author,  should  interfere  and  carry  out  a  plan  so  artificial 
and  so  nicely  adjusted  in  all  its  relative  parts  ?  The  thing  is  out  of  all 
question. 

We  may  reasonably  settle  down  in  the  conclusion,  then,  that  whoever 
wrote  the  leading  part  of  the  book,  viz.  chapters  iv— -xi.,  must  have 
written  the  other  parts.  Whether  John  the  apostle,  (ur  the  presbyter,  or 
the  the(^ogue  (if  we  may  reckcm  him  a  distinct  person),  wrote  the 
book,  the  same  mind  and  hand  must  have  executed  the  whole.  No  one 
in  all  antiquity  ever  suspected  that  the  book  belonged  to  different  au- 
thors.   Nor  was  there,  nor  is  there,  any  good  reason  to  suspect  it. 

Nor  can  we  deem  the  supposition  much  mcMre  probable,  that  long  in- 
tervals of  time  took  place  between  the  composition  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  book,  admitting  that  it  is  all  the  work  of  one  and  the  same  man. 
The  plan  is  too  much  omnected,  interwoven,  dove-tailed  together  (if  I 
may  so  speak)^  and  the  impressions  and  phrases  and  idioms,  in  all  the 
different  parts  of  the  book,  bear  too  striking  a  resemblance  to  each  other, 
to  permit  its  being  rendered  probable,  that  the  author  suspended  his 
work,  during  the  execution  of  it,  beyond  the  short  periods  of  intermission 
that  are  necessary  in  the  composition  of  every  work  of  any  considerable 
magnitude.  The  same  general  state  —  the  same  fervid  ^ow — of  mind 
and  imagination  is  plainly  exhibited  in  all  parts  of  the  Apocalypse. 


/^ 


§  26.  Canonical  rarik  and  credit  of  the  Apocalypse, 

It  is  a  matter  of  course,  that  all  who  have  attributed  the  Apocalypse 
to  the  apostle  John,  have  ranked  it  among  those  books  which  are  of 
the  highest  authority,  or,  in  other  words,  have  placed  it  on  a  level,  as  to 
its  authcxity,  with  the  Grospels  and  £pistles  in  general  of  the  New 
Testament  Such  as  have  come  to  the  conviction  which  the  writer  of 
these  sheets  has  expressed  and  assayed  to  defend  in  the  preceding  pages, 
can  have  no  hesitation  to  admit  the  Apooalypse  among  the  authentic 
records  of  the  New  Dispensation.  Such  as  doubt  respecting  the  gen- 
uineness or  the  i^KMtolic  origin  of  the  book,  wiU  of  course  assign  to  it 
a  lower  place.  But  there  may  be  a  variety  of  opinion  and  feeling 
among  such  persons,  in  regard  to  the  proper  place  of  this  book.  Those 
in  ancient  and  in  modem  times  who  have  assailed  the  book  with  con- 
tumely and  oontempti  e.  g.  the  Alogi  and  perhaps  Caius  anciently,  and 
Oeder,  CiNrrodi»  and  others  like  them  recently,  have  of  course  ranked 
the  Bevelation  among  the  mere  figments  of  apocryphal  produotions» 
and  regarded  it  as  wocifay  of  no  cradit    But  thscefaas  been,  even  from 
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earl  J  timesy  and  stifl  1%  a  class  of  men  wbo  have  donbts  about  tbe  real 
Johannean  origin  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  7^  have  not  yentored  to  cast 
tbe  book  out  of  tbe  canon,  bat  bare  been  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  kind 
of  dentero-canonical  book ;  to  wbicb  one  might  i^peal,  however,  with 
entire  confidence,  onl  j  when  he  found  it  in  accordance  with  the  other 
books  of  the  New  Testament  It  is  the  object  of  the  present  section, 
to  give  some  brief  historic  notices  of  the  canonical  credit  attached  to 
the  Apocalypse,  which  have  not  already  been  induded  in  the  view 
that  has  been  taken  of  the  state  of  opinion  among  the  ancients  or  mod* 
enoM,  and  also  to  make  some  suggestions  relative  to  the  subject  of  the 
eatumiciiy  of  the  book,  which  could  not  well  be  introduced  into  the  pre- 
ceding historical  investigations. 

Lu(^e  (p.  449  seq.)  remariKS,  that  we  have  no  very  definite  informar- 
tion  in  what  light  the  canonical  anthori^  of  the  Apocalypse  was  re- 
garded by  Justin,  Irenaeus,  etc ;  and  that  in  general,  at  that  period 
(Cent.  IL),  no  definite  and  precise  ideas  were  entertained  about  the  nar 
tore  of  canonical  authority.  The  writers  of  that  day,  he  says,  quote 
i^Kxnyphal  as  well  as  canonical  books,  and  often  in  the  same  manner ; 
so  that  it  becomes  difficult  for  us  to  say  how  they  always  r^arded  the 
one  and  the  other. 

I  cannot  help  feeling,  that  Uiere  is  something  unfair  in  the  mann^ 
and  even  matter  of  this  representation.  Is  it  not  true,  that  Justin,  and 
Irenaeus,  and  TertuUian,  beyond  all  question  regarded  the  Apocalypse 
as  the  work  of  John  the  i^postle,  and  therefore  as  a  divine  book  ?  It 
surely  is ;  as  tbe  reader  may  see  by  recurring  to  the  preceding  pages. 
What  more  is  necessary  to  determine  the  rank  which  the  book  held  in 
their  view  ?  What  more  could  be  said  of  any  other  book  of  the  New 
Testament?  If  now  they  quote  other  books  than  the  present  canoni- 
cal ones  of  the  New  Testament,  this  is  only  what  is  done  every  day  by 
religious  writers  of  the  present  time,  who  admit  the  highest  claims  of 
the  New  Testament  books.  Why  might  not  the  writers  of  the  second 
century  quote  other  religious  books  than  those  of  the  present  New  Tes- 
tament? The  fair  question  is :  Did  they  assert  or  claim,  that  the  other 
books  which  they  quoted  were  inspired  or  apotiolic  f  Where  are  the 
declarations  of  this  kind  ?  Nay  more :  Where  is  the  distinction  in 
this  respect  more  prominent  and  stringent,  than  in  TertuUian  and  Ire- 
nibeus  ?  The  formal  and  scientific  discussion  of  ccmonicity  had  not  in- 
deed then  commenced ;  but  the  substantial  thing  aimed  at  or  accom- 
plished by  such  a  discussion,  was  already  recognised  by  these  writers. 
Ihe  very  existence  of  the  New  Testament  canon,  in  the  definite  shape 
which  it  assumed  at  the  dose  of  the  second  century,  is  full  proof  of  the 
ccHTectness  of  this  statement ;  at  all  events  in  regard  to  the  church  at 
large.    And  as  to  the  quotation  of  apocryphal  bocds,  bow  little  of 
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there  » in  Clement  of  Borne,  Justm,  TertuUiaa,  and  Lrenaeus,  must  be 
obvious  to  every  attentive  reader. 

When  Li'icke  complains,  that  there  was  no  seientijic  investigation  of 
the  canonical  credit  of  the  Apocaljpse  in  the  second  century,  or  in  the 
early  ages  (p.  447  seq.j,  and  draws  the  inference  that  we  can  learn  noth- 
ing certain  or  to  be  relied  upon  from  the  tesUmony  o£  those  times ;  lam 
constrained  once  more  to  ask :  How  does  the  Apocalypse,  in  this  respect, 
•differ  from  any  other  book  of  the  New  Testament?  Is  it  not  even  con- 
troverted, at  present,  whether  Justin  cites  the  proper  Gospels  at  all  ? 
And  where  in  Irenaeus  and  TertuUian  are  evidences  of  any  higher,  and 
more  direct,  and  more  critical  nature,  in  respect  to  any  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  than  there  are  in  respect  to  the  Apocalypse? 
They  all  stand  on  the  same  leveL  If  the  Apocalypse  falls,  on  this 
ground,  then  all  the  other  books  must  fall  with  it.  Lucke  has  never  yet 
shown,  even  by  a  single  word,  that  the  cases  of  these  two  different  parts 
of  the  Jjjew  Testament  rest  upon  a  different  basis.  He  admits,  however, 
that  the  opposition  of  the  Alogi  and. of  Caius,  in  the  second  century,  to 
the  Apocalypse,  arose  from  no  critical  examination,  but  from  mere  reli- 
gious prejudice ;  which,  indeed,  is  plain  enough. 

With  Qrigen  begins  the  second  period  of  the  canonical  history.  Here 
is  no  room  to  aver,  that  there  was  no  critical  examination.  Origen  was 
confessedly  the  greatest  critic,  save  one,  among  all  the  Christian  fathers* 
He  divided  the  books  claiming  to  be  sacred,  into  three  classes,  \iz.  yvtf* 
autf  vo&Uf  and  fAixtd.  The  first  comprises  those  which  are  undoubted- 
ly genuine  ;  the  second,  the  spuriotu  ;  the  third,  either  the  controverted 
or  the  doubtfid  ones.  To  the  last  class  he  assigns  the  Epistle  of  Jude, 
2  John,  3  John,  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas,  and  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas. 
Now,  since  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  Apocalypse  as  ranking  with 
these,  it  is  quite  certain,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  323  seq.),  that  he  regard- 
ed the  Apocalypse  as  belonging  to  the  yir^ma  or  genuine  books.  What 
more  can  Liicke  ask  for,  than  this  testimony  of  Origen  as  to  his  own 
and  the  general  opinion  and  belief  of  the  churches  at  that  period? 

Subsequent  to  this,  what  was  the  state  of  opinion  has  already  been 
amply  exhibited  in  the  preceding  pages.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  the 
pupil  of  Origen,  doubted,  as  we  have  seen,  the  apostolic  origin  of  the 
Apocalypse,  but  not  its  divine  inspiration  or  canonical  credit ;  as  he  ex- 
plicitly assures  us.  Eusebius,  moved  by  his  critical  doubts  and  by  his 
of^xNution  to  Chiliasm,  remained  in  a  state  of  oscillation.  In  his  De» 
monstrationes  Evang*  he  cites  the  Apocalpyse  in  the  usual  way,  as  a 
divine  book,  (see  p.  356  above)  ;  in  his  Hist.  Ecc  he  states  grounds  for 
doubt,  and  seems  disposed  to  class  the  book  among  the  dntXeyoiuvOf 
while  he  still  hesitates  to  do  so,  on  account  of  the  strong  feeling  among 
the  churches  in  its  favour.    Among  several  ol  the  fEUhers  in  Asia  Minor 
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of  the  fourth  centarj,  the  ApocalTpde  appears,  in  some  respects  at  least, 
to  have  stood  in  the  back>ground.  Tbej  were  opposed  to  Chiliasm, 
specially  in  the  form  of  Montanism  $  and  the  Apocalypse  was  regarded 
as  the  main  anthority  of  those  who  hdd  to  such  opinions.  Moreover 
the  book  wa^  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  obscure  and  difficult  of  interpret 
tad<m.  Hence  it  became  a  usage,  somewhat  extensive  in  the  eastern 
region,  to  exclude  this  book  from  the  catalogue  of  those  which  were  to 
foe  publidy  read ;  as  we  have  seen  in  the  cases  of  Gregory  of  Nazian*' 
xen,  Grregory  of  Nyssa,  and  Philastrius,  pp.  329  seq.  Nothing  certttn 
about  the  inspiration  or  divine  authority  of  the  Apoctdypse  can  be  argued 
from  its  omission  in  such  a  catalogue ;  as  is  plain  from  the  discussion  in 
the  pages  to  which  I  have  just  referred.  It  seems  probable  that  Cyiill 
of  Jerusalem,  and  some  others  of  his  day,  thought  of  the  Apocalypse 
much  as  Luther  did,  at  the  early  period  of  the  Reformation.  But  this 
state  of  things  among  the  churches  appears  to  have  been  temponuy  and 
local.  The  region  of  the  Montanists  is  the  re^on  where  it  mainly  pre- 
vailed ;  and  as  to  the  time  of  its  continuance,  the  days  of  Andreas,  and 
Arethas,  and  of  the  Philoxenian  Version,  all  diow  that  there  was  speed- 
ily a  contrary  state  of  things.  In  fact  nothing  can  be  more  c^tain,  than 
that  the  authority  of  Jerome,  and  Augustine,  and  their  compeers,  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  churches,  speedily  became  triumphant  through 
almost  the  whole  of  Christendom.  Since  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, only  now  and  then  a  solitary  voice  has  been  raised  against  the 
Apocalypse,  either  in  the  way  of  doubt  or  of  opposition.  The  mass  of 
(%ristendom  have  regarded  the  question  as  settied,  and  have  felt  no  in- 
terest to  renew  the  discussion.  Now  and  then,  some  individual  who  had 
closely  studied  the  account  which  Eusebius  gives  of  the  canonical  books, 
and  canvassed  the  arguments  of  IMonysius,  or  of  some  others,  against 
the  Apocalypse,  ventured  to  assume  a  doubting  posture.  There  is  al- 
ways, among  men  of  neariy  every  age,  a  class  of  minds  who  are  more 
moved  by  doubts,  than  by  ai^guments  in  favour  of  anything.  Sometimes 
vanity  or  the  desire  of  distinction  from  the  common  herd  moves  to  this ; 
at  other  times,  a  mind  bursting  the  bonds  of  mere  traditional  belief  will 
be  attracted  by  things  of  this  nature,  and  will  pursue  them  with  uncom- 
mon avidity.  But  whatever  it  might  be  that  moved  the  very  few  doubt- 
ers about  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  Apocalypse,  through  all  the  dark  ages 
of  monkery  and  superstition,  it  is  quite  cert^n,  that  none  of  them  ever 
had  influence  enough  to  alter  the  general  state  of  belief  among  the 
churches.  Down  to  the  time  of  Erasmus  and  Luther,  the  book  in  ques* 
tion  held  its  rank  in  the  canon  among  other  books  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment ;  although  it  was  not  publicly  read  in  the  same  manner  and  mea- 
sure as  the  other  books.  But  this  we  must  regard  as  almost  a  matter  of 
eoursci  when  the  contents  of  the  book  are  taken  into  view. 
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Erasmui,  in  tlie  first  edition  of  hia  Greek  Tettament,  has  insertedy 
in  his  Hemarks  on  the  Apocalypse,  some  intimations  of  doubt  among 
the  Greek  churches  of  ancient  times  respecting  it,  as  testified  by  Je- 
rome ;  see  p*  333  above.  (Eras.  Nov.  Test  1516,  but  much  more  fully 
in  edit  1527).  Erasmus  himself  thinks  it  strange,  that  the  writer  of 
the  Apocalypse  so  often  mentions  his  own  name,  contrary  to  the  usage 
of  John.  Paul,  he  significantly  suggests,  relates  his  visions  (2  Oor. 
ziL)  with  great  modesty.  Besides,  the  title  to  Uie  book  is  'Jcdoppi^^ 
^eoXoyog.  The  difference  of  style,  he  further  suggests,  is  also  great 
between  John's  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse.  All  this,  he  toys,  makes 
him  doubt  about  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  book ;  ^  unless  indeed  the 
general  consent  of  the  Christian  worid  should  be  in  favour  of  it,  or  es* 
pecially  the  authority  of  the  church  defend  it,  if  indeed  the  church 
should  determine  in  its  favour.'*  So  Erasmus  was  much  in  the  same' 
plight  with  Eusebius ;  critical  arguments  seemed  to  invite  him  one  way, 
and  the  voice  of  the  church  another.  He  then  goes  on  to  relate  the 
doubts  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  of  Eusebius,  of  Caius  the  Roman 
presbyter,  etc ;  and  he  condudes  with  naming  several  of  the  fathers 
who  were  its  strenuous  defenders,  but  who  were  strong  Chiliasts.  All 
this  is  merely  a  masked  battery  for  assault  Finally  he  comes  out  with 
the  conclusion,  that  the  book  being  made  up  of  visions  and  allegories, 
cannot  be  so  pn^table  as  some  others ;  and  in  order  to  soften  down 
this,  he  suggests  that  even  among  precious  jewels,  one  kind  of  gold  may 
be  much  more  pure  and  valuable  than  another.  All  of  this  shows  in 
reality  his  secret  doubts ;  it  shows  also  how  timid  he  was  in  venturing 
to  say  anything,  which  would  cafl  in  ^estion  the  usual  and  established 
opinions  of  the  Bomish  chnroh. 

The  opinion  of  Luther,  expressed  in  the  preface  to  his  German 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  printed  in  1522,  has  already  been 
dted  at  some  length,  on  pp.  412  seq.  above.  Luther  was,  as  we  should 
expect,  open  and  avowed  to  all  the  worid,  as  to  his  sentiments  concern- 
ing the  Apocalypse ;  and  in  this  respect  he  differed  greatly  from  Eras- 
Aus.  But  his  doubts  did  not  extend  merely  to  the  Revelation.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  of  James,  and  of  Jude,  also  shared  in  his 
doubts ;  and  they  were  printed  by  Luther  merely  as  an  appendix  to  his 
vernon  of  the  New  Testament,  and  without  number  or  page.  This 
arrangement  by  which  these  four  books  were  excluded  from  the  canon, 
was  continued,  in  the  Lutheran  editions  of  the  Bible,  down  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  lith  centuiy.  In  some  cases  they  were  even  printed 
with  the  title  of  Apocrypha.  The  strict  followers  of  Luther,  for  a  long 
time,  and  in  fact  even  down  to  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  refrained 
from  appealing  to  them  as  canonical.  They  virtually  classed  them 
with  the  inikvjfiima  of  Ettsebiaa.    Gradiiallythey  came  to  be  regard* 
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Lr>v«Ter«  vik^iker  in  the  Latbefaa  cimrcii 
vbo  l^frieti  ■  tiie  inspintioB  of  orV  the  books  in  the 
T«9ttiiic«ii  cmoa,  it  wim  doc  Id  be  expected  that  aar 
Inrther  and  tbe  eariiv  Lotbenas  m^de,  oooM  be  kepi 
vaa  iD«fe  to  the  New  TeMif  ni  Scnptoves.     Tbe  anthoritT  of  al  tbe 
books  ID  it  vaa,  as  ve  sbafl  sooo  toe,  iryrdwi  as  beiag  lor 

Lntber  iiiinaelf  grew  aiilder  in  bis  jod^mcnt  mpfrtiag  tbe 
J^fpse,  wbm  be  Ibond  a  C<mumentanms  on  tbis  book,  wbkli  bad 
written  a  eentorj  before,  and  wbich  represented  tbe  Pope  as  4mh€kritL 
Tbe  BeToroier  reprinted  that  Conmentary,  with  a  preface  of  bis  owil 
In  this  pret  aoe  he  states  that  the  Apocaljpse  waj  bdoog 
of  prophecies  whidi  are  coDoemed  oiereljr  vitb  sfmbok 
and  which  are  hinted  at  in  Ads  2: 17^  in  tbe  qnolalion  made  bj  Feier 
from  the  book  of  JoeL  SciB,  even  here  be  does  noiretiact  bis  own  per- 
aoQai  doohts;  bot  be  Icarcs  the  nwHiT  ff  it**— t'**Hg  tbe  Apocal^pae  en- 
tirdjfiree  tootben. 

It  is  somewhat  singohr,  that  at  this  Teij  pefiod»  (tbe  seeond  qoarter 
of  the  16tb  centmy),  tbe  leading  and  most  iniaentinl  peraons  eonoezned 
with  tbe  reformation  in  Switaeriand,  adopted  views  respecting  tkeApoo- 
aljpse  much  like  those  of  Lotber.  At  the  conference  between  tbe  Bo- 
maoists  and  tbe  Beformers,  at  Beni  in  1528,  Zuingjb  refused  to  admit 
proofiexU  irook  the  Apocalypse,  "•  beeanse  it  was  not  a  bihUeai  book," 
L  e.  not  a  canonical  one ;  (Tl'erke.  JL  Abth.  1.  p^  169  seq.).  In  tUs 
be  was  joined  bj  Oecolampa£as  and  Bnoer,  vbo  were  pres^it;  nvse 
of  them  regarding  the  Apocalypse  as  asntbocitBlive.  Bat  this  state  of 
feding  does  not  seem  to  have  been  prepa^nted  in  the  Be/armed  or  Csl- 
vinistic  chorches.  Calvin,  Besa,  and  their  soooesaotB,  admitted  ful^ 
and  reidily  the  canonical  and  apostoiical  antbority  of  the  book  in  qoes- 
lion.  Henoe  it  has  always  been  leeognized  as  siich,|^  all  the  Creeds 
of  the  80  called  Befiprmed  cfaorehes.  This  was  a  paiiit»  therefore,  m 
which  the  Befonnedchi]rdie8  8tood<^iosed  toor  dislHiguishedfiramthe 
Lotberan,  dmring  tbe  latter  half  of  tbe  sixteenth  oentury,  and  for  soma 
time  af teraraids* 
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Even  in  the  Lutheran  ohureh,  however^  there  were  some  distinguish- 
ed men,  80  earlj  as  the  sixteenth  century,  who  were  faTonraUy  indined 
to  the  Apocalypse.  Melanedipn  himsdf  did  not  sympathize  with  Lu- 
ther on  this  point ;  and  Frauds  Lambert  and  Chytraeus  openly  defend- 
ed the  apostolic  origin  of  tlie  book.  Bat  in  the  second  quarter  of  the 
17th  century,  the  famous  theologian,  John  Gerhard,  in  his  Uberior  JSx' 
pottHo  respecting  the  holy  Scriptures,  took  the  gnHmd  that  the  Apoca- 
lypse was  €kiiter(hcanonical ;  by  which  he  meant  merely  that  the  prc^ 
fessed  authorship  had  been  doubted  by  some.  But  its  divine  authority 
was  not  represented  by  him  as  being  dependent  on  this  droumstanee* 
The  great  learning  and  influence  of  this  writer  brought  the  Apocalypse 
gradually  into  credit  among  the  Lutheran  churches,  after  that  period, 
down  to  the  time  when  the  progress  of  recent  criticism  awakened  new 
doubts  and  undermined,  in  the  view  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Grerman 
eritics,  not  only  the  apostoiical  origin  of  the  Apocalypse,  but  the  inspi- 
ration of  all  the  books  of  Scripture,  and  consequently  their  ab6<^ute  and 
dedsive  authorily.  The  main  test  or  evidence  of  ^thority  ^eems  now 
to  be  ^8,  vie.,  whatever  agrees  with  our  reason  and  understanding 
may  be  regarded  as  obligatory ;  and  whatever  does  not,  is  to  be  regard- 
ed as  indicative  only  ci  the  feelings,  views,  or  prejudices  of  the  writer,  and 
we  are  not  bound  by  iL 

The  history  of  this  new  revolution  in  the  Lutheran  churches  (for  it 
is  mostly  confined  as  yet  to  them),  might  well  occupy  a  little  volume, 
replete  with  critical  interest  But  it  would  be  aside  from  my  purpose  to 
do  anything  more  than  merely  advert  to  a  few  of  its  prominent  fea- 
tures. 

It  is  rather  remarkable,  that  the  first  movement  in  the  last  war  against 
the  Apocalypse,  was  made  in  Enghmd.  A  New  Version  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  author  unknown,  was  published  in  London,  in  1729,  accom- 
panied by  Notes.  In  these  the  translator  attadcs  even  with  bittai&ess 
the  credit  of  the  Apocalypse,  relying  prindpally  for  his  support  on  the 
criticisms  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria.  This  puUication  was  followed, 
in  1780,  by  a  Disetmrse  Hit^oriixd  asfid  Critical  on  the  Bevdation  ;  in 
which  almost  ever3rthing  that  could  render  the  credit  of  the  book  doubt- 
ful, is  suggested  imd  urged  with  much  adroitness.  It  turned  out  in  the 
end,  that  this  was  an  English  translation  of  the  celebrated  Firmin  Abaiir 
sifs  Diwcun  hutorifue  sur  I'Apooaljfpte.  (f  1767).  Abauzit  was  aa 
intiinate  friend  of  Bayle  and  Newton.  At  the  roqnest  of  an  English 
friend,  William  Burnet,  he  wrote  the  Discourse,  and  sent  it  to  him ;  aod 
by  him,  perhaps,  it  was  translated  into  Englidi;  for  the  name  of  the 
translator  is  not  gi  veny  This  book  is  generally  regarded  as  marking  the 
eommenoement  of  a  new  period,  in  the  crttidsm  of  the  Apocalypse,  it 
called  forth  from  Dr.  Leonard  Twells,  in  his  Critical  Examination  (Fart 
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m.)  of  the  New  Totemeiift  in  Greek  aad  Eii(^IhIi,  s  TmfiolioQ  cT  die 
Beveiatioii ;— «  Tindicalioo,  tiie  worth  of  which  is  even  nowgeneallf  ae- 
knowlec^^ed.  It  wm  soon  afterwards  trandiited  by  Vdf  into  Latin,  and 
inserted  in  his  Cme  Fhiloki^cae  in  Nor.  Test  With  this  work  of 
TweUsy  the  oontroveraj  at  thai  time  seems  to  have  subsided  in  Fnglandj 
Twells  being  generallj  regarded  as  victorioas  in  the  eontesft. 

Aboat  the  middle  of  the  18th  centnrj,  attention  to  the  critiodl  sindf 
and  literatore  of  the  Scriptores  began  to  take  a  new  tom»  and  to  shoot 
np  with  fresh  Kfe,  in  several  of  the  Univ^mties  of  Germaaj.  At  this 
period,  die  Free  hwettigatUm  of  the  mhcaUed  AvdatUm  iff  Mmj  was 
written  bj  Oeder,  and  pablisbed  after  his  death  by  Seaaler,  with  addi- 
tional notes.  It  is  a  small  book,  replete  with  evidences  of  great  aeal 
against  the  Apocalypse,  and  eiiubits  in  some  respects  no  oidiaaiy  de- 
gree of  aeoteness.  Oeder  and  his  learned  editM'  appear,  howeycr.  Is 
have  no  perception  of  any  aesthetical  merit  in  the  Apooalypee.  They 
pot  to  its  aoooont  aD  the  extravaguit  commentaries  that  have  been  writ- 
ten upon  il,  and  express  themselves,  in  view  of  these,  with  all  imagina- 
ble contempt ;  while  neither  of  them  was  qualified  by  his  taste  or  turn 
of  mind  duly  to  appreciate,  much  less  to  explain,  a  book  of  such  a  na- 
tare  as  that  of  the  Revelation.  The  extiBvaganoe  of  mainfaMmwg  Hi^ 
Cerinthus  was  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  well  as  the  general 
spirit  of  the  Free  Investigatioo,  prevented  the  favourable  rec^ition  of 
the  work  in  question,  excqit  amcmg  the  school  of  Sender.  Still,  the 
book  became  the  means  of  rousing  up  a  spirit  of  inquiry  into  the  criti- 
cal faistocy  of  the  canon  in  general,  as  well  as  of  the  Apocalypse,  whidi 
has  not  yet  ceased,  but  is  becoming  more  and  more  animated,  even  at 
the  present  period. 

Sender  was  soon  opposed  by  several  writers  of  high  character.  Betas 
of  Tubingen  published  his  De  Auctoie  Apocalypseos,  Tiib.  1767; 
and  afterwards,  in  1772,  an  edition  in  German  with  additional  strictures 
on  a  defence  made  by  Sender,  which  Reuss  entitled  Yertheidigung  der 
Offenbarung  Johannis.  About  the  same  time,  C.  F.  Schmid,  at  Witten- 
burg,  published  his  Ob  die  Offenbar.  Jdiannis  dn  echtes  gottHches 
Buch  sey  ?  and  also  his  ISstoria  anttqua  et  Yindicatio  Canonis,  1775. 
Both  of  these  are  filled  with  the  fruits  ai  great  learning  and  researdi; 
although  at  times  the  author's  zeal  gets  the  better  of  his  judgment  and 
gsod  temper.  In  1773,  Knittdlof  Wdfenbiittel  also  published  his  Bei- 
trage^xnr  Eritik  iiber  Johan.  Offenbarung.  All  of  these  were  ahle 
wcnrks,  and  roused  np  Sender  and  his  adherents  to  midLe  strenuous  op- 
position. Still,  the  contest,  for  the  most  part,  was  managed  with  a  good 
degree  of  decen<7  and  moderation.  The  consequence  of  it,  moreover, 
has  not  been  unimportant;  for  the  questions  raised  about  the  Apoca- 
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lypse  have  aince  Aea  been  better  ondenrtood  and  more  fully  cBacngsedy 
than  they  were  or  had  been  previonfl  to  this  period. 

Among  those  who  distingaished  themselyes  in  the  oontroversj  that 
followed  this  commencement  of  the  war,  may  be  mentioned  Corrodi  in 
his  Geschichte  des  Chiliasmusy  and  Merkel  in  his  Histon  crit  Aufkla- 
mng  der  Streitigkeit,  etc ;  both  of  whom  entertained,  for  the  most  part, 
the  same  views  as  Sender ;  while  Siorr  in  his  Neue  Apologie  der 
Offenbaning,  and  Hartwig  in  his  Apologie  der  Apokal  jpse  wider  falschen 
Tadel  und  falschen  Lob,  strenoously  and  ably  defended  the  gennin^iese 
<tf  the  Beyelation.  All  these  books  were  published  between  1780-— 85 ; 
a  full  proof  of  the  deep  interest  excited  by  the  Semlerian  controyersy. 

Since  that  period,  every  Introduction  to  the  critical  history  of  the 
Kew  Testament  has  of  course  discussed  the  question  of  the  ctpo^ie 
(Higin  of  the  Apocalypse.    Michaelis  interested  himself  much  in  it ; 
but  in  his  Introduction  he  finally  takes  the  position  of  Eusebins,  or  per- 
haps of  Dionysius.     He  had  a  Mss.  copy  of  Abauzit's  Diteottrs  in  his 
hands,  and  evidently  was  much  influenced  by  it.     Then,  as  a  Lutheran, 
he  might  follow  in  the  steps  of  the  great  Reformer  and  of  the  eaiiy 
Lutherans.    Herder  and  Eichhom,  by  their  distinguished  Commentap 
ries  on  the  Apocalypse,  made  an  effectual  vindicadoa  of  its  ajutheUc 
merits,  and  placed  the  book  in  an  attitude  before  the  public  mind,  which 
writers  like  Storr  and  Hartwig  could  not  well  portray.     It  seemed,  for 
awhile,  as  if  the  contest  was  to  subside  and  the  churches  settle  down 
again  in  their  former  belief,  but  with  more  enlightened  views  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  Apocalypse.    But  the  adventurous  spirit  of  recent  criticism 
is  rarely  able  (o  settle  down  in  what  has  already  been  believed,  in  case 
there  is  any  good  room  for  even  a  moderate  measure  of  doubt,  or  any 
difficulty  which  cannot  be  wholly  removed.     We  find,  therefore,  a  for- 
midable host  of  critics  arranged  on  either  side  of  the  question  about 
apoBtoUe  origin ;  most  of  them  developing  their  views  in  formal  Intro- 
ductions to  the  New  Testament,  or  in  Commentaries  upon  the  Apoca- 
lypse.   Against  the  apostolic  (Migin  are  Heinrichs,  Bretschneider, 
Bleek,  De  Wette,  Ewald,  Schott,  Liicke,  Credner,  and  others ;  for  it 
are  Ilaenlein,  Schmidt,  Kleuker,  Herdar,  Hug,  Eichhom,  Feilmoser, 
Lange,  Bertholdt,  Guerike,  Kolthoff,  Danemann,  and  others.    When 
Liicke  published  his  Introduction  to  the  Apocalypse  (1832),  the  ma- 
jority, as  he  states,  held  fast  the  Johannean  origin.    Among  the  critical 
portion  of  the  Grerman  public,  this  would  seem,  at  the  present,  no  longer 
to  be  the  case.    Lucke*s  w<Hrk  has  itself  done  much  toward  leading  the 
minds  of  the  learned  to  an  opposite  conclusion.     There  is  a  moderation 
in  his  book,  a  general  fairness  of  reasoning,  a  sobriety,  an  i^parent  ab- 
sence of  prejudice  and  party  feeling,  an  extent  and  depth  of  learning, 
wbicJi  can  nowhere  and  at  no  tiaie  fail  to  win  respect  and  more  or  less 
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aunt  u  liuut  suu^^f^mtKni'y. 
fV2Mifi:  Mit  l^wriuc  nc  CtrvsdiKr  ti- 

JWlCMUVIVt.  tut  fiMOUUHl-  U?    SttlllKf  :    uriillgt 

:.-  vie«%  fur  ««jaB|ik«  auA   C*>!iiBr«  oimuab  lioB  t 

h  it  Mi  lb  Ver  MHn't— nnl  inm 

H*  tin  fiiwniilii  iHij^iiii  iif  fill    ipMBM;nii  im  mpp  In  iwiii  in  *2 
Tjm  wvaku  i^  T&mmt  iriB  znt  mcjtz  ior 

ill  y^rgmiid  mc  ii<  'am  euftmrr.  mc:  onefliJuB  ifd^R 

}rv8f»i.     Il  tKnx  •sumnrwE.  w^  ixirre  )«M>&f  lOiKiv  wiunns  iiiiiiw-  irinsaL 

<if  wn  ;BHnr  :  is  crinr  esses,  of 
blmoo'  of  Djtiiicm)  pn^t^ieicT:  a 
#3niiUfliKai  and  ruk  pre^udKiF  adc 
AsT  and  €T«rr  ntan.  {^^!ii  lUKfut -mhmemMmt^  vemA  a 

tia»  Wik.  aud  io  lax  bdVjTE:  iii&  vorid  zht  fruit  of  hk  cmde 
fn»Of  «peetiL«ikni&  Hkt  AfMadrpiip  wtmA  seem,  af  Tirved  br 
to  liST*;  been  '■Titb^  in  order  I*  flui^r  an  prufitA.  nahet  ibaa  ta  be 
wnttf^  Irr  a  prapbts  aod  lylaiiiftid  to  mber  u  aili  ii  ior 
S^^atfvx'lr  aar  fire  rem  have  panf«ed.  dw  ibr  a  Icm^  tiaw 
avoae  vork  of  tLe  ciiafaaer  jbm  df!<*cT&Hd  bv  aot  Bade  its 
■  Fjigiaiwi  or  AioerMa.  Bat  aKHC  vor^  ^  Ud» 
s  aecxMid  edhioa.  Tber  kare  been  aolaekT  eooa«h.  k  nar  be,  to  fix 
aa  the  destiwliaB  of  Aabcfariii  hbe  Pope),  or  oa  the 
of  dtt  IfifleaniaBik,  at  a  perkid  iNacb  k  aow  poae  Lr;  aad  so  of 
Ibe  book  vaakbcs  ak«i^  aitb  the  date.  Sarb  has  bow  beea  the  tee  «f 
BcapTs  fiawMM  «oib  on  the  Aftocdrpse,  which  eoet  him  aome  taemjr 

r,  and  which  fir  a  kag  tiM  MS  HMh  Idhed 
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on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  England.  But  Bengel  found  bis 
grand  period  of  consummation  in  A.  D.  1836 ;  and  this  alaa  1  has  passed 
hjy  without  any  noticeable  changes  of  the  world  either  in  a  civil  or  reli- 
gious respect.  So  have  fallen  many  other  like  works,  in  England  and 
in  this  country,  entitled  to  immeasurably  less  respect  than  BengeFs ; 
and  so  the  remainder  of  this  class  of  works,  which  have  made  the  Apoca- 
lypse a  mere  Syllabus  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history,  are  destined  to 
fall.  A  few  years  more  will  sweep  away  all  the  baseless  fabrics  which 
they  have  erected. 

Deeply  is  it  to  be  regretted,  that  instead  of  radical  investigation  of  the 
literature  and  exegesis  of  the  Apocalypse,  by  the  rules  of  criticism  and 
philology  adopted  in  all  other  cases,  the  English  and  American  writers 
have,  for  the  most  part,  expended  their  time  and  talents  in  making  out 
some  ingenious  and  fine-spun  theory  about  the  beast  and  false  prophet, 
and  about  the  time  of  their  development  and  destruction,  which  amounU, 
and  never  can  amount,  to  nothing  more  than  a  kind  of  specious  hariola- 
tion  or  vaticination.  Time  has  already  demonstrated  this  respecting  a 
large  class  of  books  composed  by  writers  of  this  cast ;  and  there  is  no 
presumption  in  saying,  that  the  rest  of  them  are  ere  long  to  sink  into 
oblivion  in  the  same  way.  There  must  be  some  ground  in  language,  in 
the  nature  of  the  occasion,  in  the  historical  circumstances  of  the  times, 
and  in  the  general  nature  of  the  compositicm,  on  which  any  interpreta- 
tion  can  find  a  permanent  resting  place.  There  must  be  some  other 
menstruum  in  which  difficulties  can  be  solved,  besides  the  Pope,  and  the 
1260  days  turned  into  years,  and  Mohammed,  and  the  Saracens,  and 
Buonaparte. 

I  have  said  nothing,  as  yet,  of  the  critical  history  of  the  Apocalypse 
in  the  Rcndah  ohurch,  since  the  Reformation.  Nothing  more  need  be 
said,  than  that  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  the  Ck>uncil  of  Tren4 
explicitly  admitted  the  Apocalypse  as  a  divine  book  and  of  Johanneaa 
origin,  and  sanctioned  it  accon^ngly.  In  that  church,  and,  by  a  refiex 
influence,  in  the  Greek  churches,  no  one  of  any  note,  so  far  as  I  knoWy 
has  appeared  since,  who  openly  calls  this  in  question. 

The  present  posture  of  the  canonical  credit  or  authority  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, is  easily  deduced  from  these  premises.  Excepting  a  class  of 
critics  in  Grermany,  and  some  few  elsewhere,  this  book  is  regarded  as 
apostolic  and  authoritative  by  the  Christian  world  in  general. 

Liicke  himself,  notwithstanding  his  decided  rejection  of  the  Johan- 
nean  origin  of  the  Apocalypse,  does  not  propose  to  eject  the  book  from 
the  canon.  A  book/tt%  canonical,  he  thinks,  must  have  an  apodU  for 
its  author ;  and  this  must  be  known  with  certainty.  But  as  this  would 
make  only  a  narrow  drde  to  move  in,  he  proposes  the  admission  of 
0ome  other  books,  of  eeoondary,  and  of  course  not  of  the  highest,  an* 
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thoritjy  which  may  denre  to  explun  and  oonfirm  the  canonical  books. 
Sach  are  the  books  eomposed  hj  the  companions  and  fellow-labourers 
of  the  apostles,  who,  from  their  intimate  connection  with  them,  must 
have  understood  their  views  and  fedings ;  e.  g.  the  books  of  Mark  and 
Luke,  and  perhaps  the  epistles  of  James,  Jade,  and  possibly  some  othars* 
It  is  essential  that  these  books  of  ttie  secondary  order  do  not  contradict 
the  apostolic  ones,  and  that  the  writers  of  them  be  known.  Bat  in  case 
the  writers  are  tioi  known,  Lucke  proposes  to  dass  the  books  with  the 
dpttXt/ofuta  of  Eusebios,  or  the  fiucra  of  Origen.  He  woold  not  re- 
fuse them  a  place  in  the  canon,  unless  they  are  at  variance  with,  or  con- 
tradict, the  books  of  the  first  rank. — Then  they  must  be  deemed  apoo- 
ryphaL  Their  proper  office  is,  to  explain  apd  confirm  the  books  of  the 
first  rank ;  but  no  doctrine  can  be  buili  on  what  only  these  deutero-ca- 
Bonical  books  contain. 

Li  this  hitter  sense,  he  reckons  the  Apocalypse  among  the  canonical 
books.  The  book,  as  he  supposes,  *  was  undoubtedly  written  in  the 
apostolic  age,  and  sprung  from  actual  drcumstances  then  existing.  It 
came,  at  all  events,  from  some  warm  friend  of  the  apostles  and  of  Cfaria* 
taanity.  Its  ybrm  is  no  decisive  objection  to  it,  although  it  difiers  in  this 
respect  from  other  New  Testament  books.  It  finds  analogies  in  the 
Jewish  Scriptures.  Nor  can  it  be  properiy  decided  a  priori,  that  no 
book  of  the  New  Testament  is  to  have  Apropheiie  form.'  It  must  sore- 
ly be  admitted,  I  would  moreover  suggest,  by  every  reader  of  taste 
and  discernment,  that  the  Apocalypse  difiers  widely  from  all  the  apoc- 
ryphal compositionB  of  that  period,  which  exhibit  attempts  at  a  sim- 
ilar method  of  composition  ;  e.  g.  the  Book  of  Enoch,  the  Ascenston  of 
Isaiah,  the  Testament  of  the  twelve  Patriarchs,  the  fourth  of  Ezra,  and 
the  hke.  What  has  made  such  a  wide  and  striking  difierence  ?  If  he 
^  not  an  apostle  who  wrote  the  Apocalypse,  must  he  not  have  been  an 
(tpoitoUeal  mem  f 

Finally,  Llicke  canvasses  the  objections  raisecl  4>y  Oeder  against  ihe 
Apocalypse,  on  the  score  of  doctrine,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that 
most  of  them  are  groundless,  and  others  insignificant  For  example ; 
Oeder  objected,  that  'only  the  Apocalypse  developes  a  r^ular  progress 
and  full  completion  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;'  whereas  the  New  Testa- 
ment throughout  exhibits  here  and  there  the  same  views ;  comp.  Matt» 
xxiv.  XXV.  18:36—50.  Bom.  xL  2  Thess.  ii.  al.  To  this  consideration 
I  should  add,  that  the  Old  Testament  is  replete  with  predictions  of  the 
Uke  nature ;  comp.  the  view  in  {  2  above.  The  terrestrial  reign  of 
Christ,  and  the  tibousand  years  are  also  adduced  as  indicative  of  novelty 
and  pe<hiltarity  of  doctrine  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  fit«t  of  these  objec- 
tions depends,  of  course,  merely  on  the  mode  of  exegesis,  and  is  subjee- 
tivef ;  die  second  difiers  from  other  views  respecting  the  kingdom  of 
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CbanA  in  the  New  Testament,  oaly  in  the  apparent  UmttattoH  of  time. 
But  is  one  tkousandy  in  this  case,  anything  more  than  .the  figarative  ex- 
pression of  a  long  period  ?  As  to  thejirgt  restimftction,  at  Christ's  eom* 
ing  (Rev.  20:  4--6),  which  is  also  objected  against  the  Apocaljpse,  in 
case  we  adopt  the  literal  exegesis  of  the  passage,  we  may  still  say  that 
even  this  haus  been  found,  at  last,  to  have  analogies  in  other  parts  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  probably  in  the  Old ;  see  §  10,  p.  175  seq.  above. 
The  assertion  that  Christ  is  substantially  represented  in  a  different  man- 
ner, in  the  Apocalypse  and  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  is 
plainly  and  palpably  erroneous ;  and  is  so,  whether  one  regards  his  1^9- 
pendence  as  expressed  in  Rev.  1: 1,  or  his  gupremacy  and  his  equality 
with  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne^  as  in  4: 4, 5, 8  seq.  5:  1—7,  8 — 14, 
etc. ;  for  the  like  representations  may  be  elsewhere  found  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  found  in  abundance ;  see  Comm.  on  Rev.  1: 1,  and  on 
the  other  passages.  The  idea  that  believers  will  be  HngB  and  prieiU  to 
God,  so  often  recurring  in  the  Apocalypse,  is  frequent  also  in  other  parts 
of  Scripture,  both  in  the  New  and  Old  Testaments ;  see  Comm.  on  1: 6. 
This  cannot  be  urged,  therefore,  against  the  Apocalypse. 

These,  and  more  like  to  these,  are  the  aUegaticmsof  Oeder  and  others 
against  the  .^pocalypse ;  by  which  they  would  fain  prove,  that  it  is  no 
more  than  an  apocryphal  book.  Lucke  himself  repels  all  these  and  the 
like  charges,  and  settles  down  in  the  conclusion,  that  the  Apocalypse 
should  be  admitted  into  our  canon ;  but  only  as  a  book  of  the  third  class, 
L  e.  as  one  of  Antilegomena.  The  ground  of  this  in  his  view  is,  that 
the  author  of  the  book  is  unknotim* 

If  such  were  my  persuasion,  I  might  perhi^  pursue  the  same  course 
of  deduction  from  the  facts  supposed  to  be  true.  But  as  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded, that,  all  things  considered,  the  evidence  is  much  stronger  in  fa-  * 
vour  of  the  apostolic  origin  than  against  it,  so  I  must  assign  to  the  Apoo% 
alypse  a  place  among  Liicke's  first  class  of  canonical  books.  I  have 
never  yet  been  able,  i^  any  satisfactory  way,  to  account  for  the  earij 
and  uniform  tradition  with  respect  to  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  on 
any  other  ground  than  by  supposing  it  to  be  founded  on  a  matter  of 
fact.  The  book  sprung  from  Asia  Minor,  where  John  resided  and 
acted ;  it  appeared  during  his  life  time ;  it  was  addressed  to  churches 
with  which  he  was  conversant,  and  who  must  have  known  what  writings 
were  his ;  to  churches  friendly  to  him  and  zealous  for  his  honour ;  to 
churches  rebuked  by  the  writer,  and  who  would  receive  such  reproof 
and  admonition  only  from  some  one  highly  respeded.  Why  then  was 
not  the  forgery— K>r  if  one  must  employ  softer  words — ^the  factitious  com- 
position, of  the  Apocalypse  exposed  ?  Nothing  could  have  been  easier 
than  to  expose  it.  And  when  the  book  makes  such  high  claims  to  credit 
and  reception — how  could  the  seven  churches  lend  an  ear  to  all  this,  as 
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well  as  to  its  rebukes,  onless  tbej  bdieved  ikai  all  came  finom  proper 
anlhonty  ?  I  do  noi  say  that  the  faetitkNis  oompomtion  was  impossible^ 
but  I  caooot  relhian  from  the  convictioii  tbat  it  is  highly  iw^nobaUe. 

The  result  is  pbia.  Those  who  beliere  with  me,  that  the  evidenee 
on  the  whole  is  stroDg  in  favour  of  die  positioDy  that  John  the  i^oetle 
wrote  the  BevelatioHt  must  of  oourse  regard  this  woA,  as  belonging  to 
the  books  fully  and  in  the  highest  sense  canonical.  In  ii  I  find  no  doc- 
trines that  are  wholly  unique  or  absolutely  newy  but  only  new  modifica- 
tions, or  additional  yiews,  in  Tarious  respects,  of  doctrines  elsewhere 
taught. 

fO  §  27.  JBttaneal  sketch  of  the  ExegetU  of  the  boot 

I  make  no  adventuroos  assertion  when  I  say,  that  there  was  a  time, 
yrhien  the  Apocalypse  was  read  and  ri|^y  understood  by  the  more  in- 
telligent class  of  readers.  I  can  form  no  ooncepdon  of  an  undertaking 
by  a  sensible  man  in  sober  earnest,  to  writo  a  book  which  wuaM  be  un» 
intelligible  tothose  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  What  object  eoald  behave 
in  view  ?  Supposing  him  to  be,  as  I  have  said,  in  sobw  earnest,  he  of 
coarse  would  wish  to  impart  his  feelings  and  views  to  others,  with  whom 
he  acted  and  for  whom  he  sympathised.  But  how  could  he  do  this,  in 
case  he  wrote  in  a  manner  unintelligible  ? 

The  original  readers  of  the  Apocalypse,  Uien,  it  would  seem  neariy  if 
not  quite  certain,  understood  the  Apocalypse.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  ail  Christians  belonging  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  nndonstood 
it  The  nature  of  the  book — it  being  a  series  of  symbols  with  a  great 
abnndance  of  tropical  diction — ^would  of  coarse  elevate  it  above  the  rear 
dyunderstandingof  the  ignorant  and  the  uninstmcted  in  the  Scriptures. 
•It  requires  some  experience  and  taste  and  a  portion  of  critical  didoem- 
jpent,  to  read  at  any  time  such  a  book  as  the  Apocalypse  in  an  intdligent 
manner.  But  this  belmgs  to  the  Apocalypse  in  common  with  all,  or  at 
any  rate  with  most,  of  the  prophetic  books.  The-books  of  Isaiah,  Eze- 
kiel,  Daniel,  Zechariah,  and  indeed  neariy  all  <^  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
made  similar  demands  upon  readers.  The  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton,  and 
many  other  poetical  wmks  in  our  language,  may  indeed  be  read  by  aH 
who  can  read  English,  and  many  things  in  them  can  be  understood  and 
appreciated  in  a  good  measure,  even  l^  the  mid^e  and  k>w^  classes  of 
readers.  But  to  comprehend  the  whole— the  plan,  the  execution  of  it, 
the  diction,  the  alhisions  to  classic  and  other  lere^  the  tropical  elpf«»- 
aions,  and  other  things  of  a  like  nature — Uas  lies  within  the  province  of 
only  a  few. 

Som^ing  like  to  this,  must  we  suppose  the  case  to  have  been  with 
the  Apocalypse  and  its  original  readers.  It  is  not  a  book  of  simple  hi»- 
tory  and  pfaun  didaeticd.    It  is  poetic  in  its  very  nature ;  and  its  poeby 
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belongs  to  tbat  daS6  whiclL  is  the  most  dtfilcalt  of  all  to  be  understood 
and  rightly  appredated,  except  by  readers  who  are  familiar  with  the 
Hebrew  prophetic  idiom.  None  can  doubt  or  deny,  tiiat  it  is  deeply 
tinetared  with  Hebrew  colooring.  Of  course  it  is  not  to  foe  fuUy  under- 
stood and  faHy  appreciated,  except  by  such  as  have  'attained  to  some 
good  degree  of  familiarity  with  this  colouring. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood,  I  do  notsay^  that  there  are  not  very  toBr 
ay  things  in  this  book,  which  every  reader  of  common  sense  can  peruse 
and  understand,  and  by  which  he  may  be  profited.  Plainly  there  are. 
The  great  Christian  virtues  which  it  inculcates,  of  warm  attachment  to 
the  ChristiaB  religion,  of  unshaken  fidelity  to  it,  of  persevering  confi* 
dence  in  its  promises,  of  awful  dread  of  its  threatenings,  of  patience  and 
quiet  submissiou  under  persecution,  of  holy  resolution  to  suffer  and  even 
die  rather  than  forsake  the  cause  of  Christ,  of  ardent  love  to  Christian 
Iwethren  and  sympathy  with  them — all  these  virtues  are  plainly  and  ob- 
vkmaly  commended  by  every  part  of  the  book,  and  the  commendation 
and  enforoement  of  them  cannot  be  mistaken  by  any  eandid  reader. 
But  beyond  the  great  and  obvious  ends  of  the  book,  there  lies,  under  its 
abounding  and  magnificent  drapery,  many  an  idea  which  can  be  fully 
understood  and  appreciated,  either  in  respect  to  its  limits,  true  shape,  or 
aesthetical  value,  only  by  the  more  infonned  reader. 

Some  such  readers  John  must  have  had,  among  all  the  churches  whom 
he  addressed.  In  them  all  were  doubtless  more  or  less  of  those  who 
w&re  native  Hebrews.  John  then  could  reasonably  count  upon  being 
understood  by  some,  who  belonged  to  those  churches  which  were  ad- 
dressed ;  and  this  was  all  that  could  be  expected  in  regard  to  such  a 
composition  as  the  Apocalypse,  and  indeed  aJl  that  was  necessary.  Such 
readers  could  explain  the  book  to  others. 

Thus  much  the  very  nature  of  the  ease  teaches  us.  We  cannot,  in- 
deed, make  out  the  history  of  apocalyptic  exegetis  in  the  apostolic  age, 
L  e.  during  the  first  century,  from  any  written  documents ;  for  such  we  do 
not  possess.  We  only  know,  that  very  soon  after  this  age,  readers  of 
the  Apocalypse  began  to  exphun  some  parts  of  it  in  such  a  liters!  man- 
ner, as  to  throw  in  the  way  great  obstacles  to  the  receptioa  of  the  book 
as  canontcaL 

It  seems  more  than  probaUe,  that  Papias  drew  his  mUlmmai  views 
from  the  Apocalypse,  L  e.  he  gave  to  chap.  20:  2—4  a  literal  sense,  and 
maintained  a  literal  tenestrial  reign  of  Christ  and  tiie  saints.  But  how- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  dear  enough  that  Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus,  and 
Tertnllian,  interpreted  the  Apocalypse,  in  regard  to  tUs  matter,  in  a  way 
which  was  substantially  lilend.  llie  two  former  regarded  the  desor^ 
tions  of  the  thousand  years'  reign  on  earth,  of  the  fiiet  resurrection  of 
tlie  deadt  of  the  new  Jerusaleni,  of  Antichrist^  etc^,  as  designed  to  be 
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tieoMj  interpreted  in  order  to  efidt  the  tme  meaning  of  the  Apocn- 
Ijpse ;  and  they  combined  also  with  the  Tarioos  predictions  of  this  nature^ 
in  the  second  portion  of  the  Apocalypse,  varioos  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament,  in  particular  many  of  those  in  the  book  of  Isaiah.  Whoev- 
er wishes  to  see  die  manner  in  which  those  fathers  represent  these  soh- 
jects,  and  how  thej  argae,  may  consoU  Josttn,  DiaL  com  Tryphone^  Cm 
81,  and  Irenaeos,  Contra  Haeres.  Y.  c.  26— ^36.  The  hitter  is  not  des- 
titute of  some  fine  remarks,  although  he  manifests  occasionally  mndi 
credulity  and  very  fanciful  modes  of  interpretation.  Justin  has  said  bai 
little  in  relation  to  this  subject;  bat  that  little  shows  that  all  the  Quia- 
tians  of  his  day  were  not  Chiliasts,  in  the  sense  in  whidi  he  was. 

As  to  Tertullian,  the  reader  will  find  passages  that  give  his  yiewa  in 
his  De  Culta  Fem.  12  seq.  Contra  Marc.  UL  14.  24.  De  Corona  MiL 
c  15.  Adv.  Judaeos,  c.  9.  De  Besnrroct.  Oamis,  e.  2fi.  Miore  spint» 
lile,  and  aesthetical  discernment,  will  be  forand  in  him  than  in  Justin 
and  Irauieus.  He  had,  with  all  his  peculiar  Latinity,  a  tnm  of  mind 
essentially  poetical  and  oratoricaL  His  main  book  en  the  reign  of 
Christ,  viz.  his  De  Spe  Fidelium,  to  whidi  he  himself  appeals  for  a  full 
exposition  of  his  views,  is  lost  beyond  the  hope  of  recovery.  It  wmdd 
be  a  book  of  great  interest  to  the  history  of  exegesis.  TertuUian  was  a 
Cbiliast.  Of  course,  as  a  Montanist  he  would  be  one.  But  probaUj 
he  would  have  been  one  without  Montanism.  He  has  developed  his 
views  sufficiently  for  us  to  see,  that  while  he  has  more  of  the  ekmoits 
of  taste  and  spirit  and  eloquence  than  Irenaeus  or  Justm,  yet  he  seems 
to  have  differed  from  them  only  in  his  manner  of  interpreting  particular 
texts.  His  general  scheme  of  exegesis  elicited  from  the  A^poctdjpa^ 
the  same  leading  ideas,  that  are  advanced  by  those  two  writers. 

All  that  we  have,  however,  in  the  works  of  these  fathers,  gives  oa 
nothing  more  than  a  few  of  their  opinions  respecting  the  Apocalypse ; 
and  these  are  only  of.  the  most  generic  kind.  They  comprise  in  the 
main,  also^  only  such  views  as  are  deduced  from  the  hitter  part  of  the 
Apocalypse.  How  they  disposed  of  chap,  iv-^xii,  we  do  not  know  with 
any  certainty.  • 

The  general  interpretation  whidi  the  Montanists  also  gave  to  the  ha- 
ter portion  of  the  Apocalypse,  is  quite  plain  from  the  extravagance  of 
their  Chiliasm.  No  doubt  these  so-called  heretics  have  been  but  par- 
tially represented  to  us,  by  those  who  were  <^po6ed  to  them.  Had  we 
Tertullian's  defence  of  them,  we  should  be  better  able  to  understand 
their  true  pontion.  As  it  is,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  know- 
ledge,  that  they  gave  to  some  leading  parts  of  the  Apocalypse,  respect- 
ing the  coming  and  kingdom  of  Christ,  a  literal  sense ;  perhaps  a  mora 
extravagant  one  than  Justin,  Irenaeus,  or  other  fathers  gave,  who  were 
ChiUasts.  Yet  scarcely  anything  could  be  mote  extra^vagant,  than 
portion  of  Irenaeus'  views. 
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Near  tiie  oommenoemeiit  of  the  third  centurj,  HippolTtos,  bishop  of 
Portns  Romanus,  and  a  papil  of  Irenaeus  (as  Photias  asserts),  wrote, 
as  Jerome  declares,  a  commentarj  on  the  Apocalypse,  *^a3  well  as  on 
many  other  portions  of  Scripture.  Andreas  and  Arethas  quote  his 
commentary  on  the  Apocalypse ;  hot  the  book  is  lost,  and  we  know  of 
Hippolytus'  opinions  only  throngh  the  medinm  of  these  quotations,  and 
by  what  he  has  said  in  his  book  concerning  Antichrist  Antichrist  is, 
with  him,  the  grand  solution  of  the  leading  problems  in  Daniel  and  in 
the  Apocalypse.  The  fourth  beast  in  Daniel  and  the  first  in  Apoc.  xiiL 
are  regarded  as  one  and  the  same,  and  Antichrist  is  the  antitype,  and 
the  grand  agent  who  plays  all  the  important  parts.  As  a  spedmen  of 
his  mode  of  handling  symbol  and  trope,  we  may  advert  to  his  remarks 
on  Rey.  12:  1  seq.  <  The  woman  is  the  church ;  the  sun  which  encom- 
passes her  means  the  word  of  God ;  the  moon  under  her  feet  indicates 
that  her  i^lendour  is  celestial ;  the  crown  of  twelve  stars  indicates  the 
twelve  apostles ;  the  woes  of  parturiency  show  that  the  church  at  all 
times  is  bringing  forth  the  word  of  God,  which  suffers  p^^cution  by 
the  world,  etc.'  In  the  sequel  he  says,  that '  by  the  two  eagles'  wings, 
given  to  the  woman  in  order  to  aid -her  flight,  we  are  to  understand  a 
belief  in  Christ,  who  on  the  cross  spread  out  his  two  hands  like  wings, 
for  a  protection  to  his  followers.'  These  will  show  the  reader  at  once 
the  position  of  the  commentator.  Curious  indeed  the  commentary  must 
have  been,  which  came  from  such  a  hand  as  is  here  devel<^>ed.  £x  un- 
gue*-4eonem  I 

Hitherto  all  in  the  exegesis  of  the  Apocalypse  is  fluctuating,  arbi- 
trary, and  of  course  'uncertain.  No  idea  of  any  regular  plan  and  con- 
nection throughout  this  book,  seems  to  have  suggested  itself  to  the  minds 
of  the  writers  of  that  day.  But  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  Alex- 
andrine School,  and  see  what  they  did  in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  Apocalypse.  •« 

Origen  would  have  had  no  difficulty  with  this  book.  He  had  none  as 
to  its  canonical  authority.  His  mode  of  allegorizing  would  easily  have 
enabled  him  to  steer  through  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  Apocalypse, 
without  embarrassment  He  could  at  any  time  resort  to  his  favourite 
anagoge^  i.  e.  transcendental  or  spiritualising  exegesis,  and  go  through 
all  obstacles.  That  he  was  entirely  hostile  to  ChUiasm  in  the  grosser 
sense,  is  wdl  known ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  other  Alexandrine 
jfkthers  in  generaL  But  he  has  left  no  Commentary  behind  him  on  the 
Apoealypee,  although  he  seems  to  have  had  one  in  view;  see  Tract 
80  in  Matt  It  was  easy  for  him,  and  Dionysius,  and  others  of  the 
African  School  who  opposed  Montanism  and  Chiliasm,  to  disembarrass 
themselves  at  any  time  of  all  trouble  about  particular  passages  in  the 
Apocalypse.    That  they  did  so»  at  least  that  Origen  did,  there  is  no 
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doabt  But  of  Uie  {MutMofaNr  flUHUier  m  whieh  this  wm  done»  we  liaTe 
no  speciflc  aeooant 

As  jet,  we  fauve  lighted  apoa  Bothmg  now  extant  hot  fira^amnU,  in 
respect  to  the  exegesis  of  the  Ajpocalj^tut,  We  come  at  bst  to  an  en- 
tire woric,  devoted  to  the  expbutttion  of  this  book ;  imperfect  indeed, 
and  doubtless  interpolated  and  altered  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  stifi 
preserving  snch  lineaments  as  will  serve  to  give  ns  an  idea,  how  sach  a 
h(xk  as  the  Apocalypse  was  managed  hj  expositors,  near  the  dose  of 
the  third  oenturj  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  foarth. 

ViOTORUOTS,  bishop  of  Petavinm  in  Paanonia,  who  died  as  a  mar- 
tyr ahoat  303,  w|;ote  a  commentary  in  Latin  upon  the  Bevdation, 
which,  nominally  at  least,  is  still  extant.  Bat  doofats  have  arisen 
am<mg  crities,  how  far  this  can  be  regarded  as  genaine.  Jerome  (Ga- 
taL  Scriptt  c  18)  testifies  of  Victormus,  that  he  was  a  Chiliaat,  and 
had  interpreted  the  Apocalypse  accordingly.  But  the  Gommentaiy 
now  before  us  says,  respecting  die  miUennial  period :  "  £igo  an^Kendi 
Bon  sunt,  qui  miUe  annomm  regnam  terrenam  esse  confirmant;  qot 
cum  Gerintho  haeretioo  fadont."  In  fact,  the  exposition  given  of  the 
whole  passage  respecting  the  reign  of  a  thousand  years,  although  it  is 
extremely  arbitrary  and  indeed  a  mere  conceit,  yet  shows  that  the  wri- 
ter was  for  enough  from  understanding  the  Apocalypse  here  in  a  litend 
sense.  Besides  this,  the  commentary  appeals  <Hice  to  the  qaiome  of 
ecclesiastical  history  by  Theodorus,  which  was  written  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury;  see  in  Biblioth.  Maxima,  III.  p.  417.  B.,  in  which  volume  die 
wh(^e  commentary  may  be  found.  These  are  palpable  evidences  of  in- 
terpolation at  least,  if  indeed  the  whole  woHl  be  not  supposititioas. 
That  it  is  not,  however,  is  strongly  my  impression,  from  frequent  con- 
sultation of  it.  It  presents  some  internal  evidence  of  being  composed 
in  the  Latin  church,  and  not  far  from  the  period  assigned  to  it.  b 
makes  no  reference  to  fee  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  at  that  period 
was  doubted  by  some  of  the  Ladn  church,  (see  p.  415,  in  the  reckon- 
ing of  Paul's  epistles)  ;  it  adverts  to  JNero's  reappeanmce  as  Antichrist, 
(p.  420  D.,  see  also  my  remaiics  and  Excursus  on  Bev.  13:  3)  ;  it  al- 
ludes to  the  Romish  Senate  as  persecuting  the  church  (p.  420  H.),  all 
of  which  seems  to  favour  the  early  composition  of  the  work.  In  faot, 
there  is  one  passage  in  it,  which  seems  to  have  esci^ied  the  dtfigence  of 
emendators,  vis. — ^'in  Judaea,  ubi  omnes  sancti  eonv^ituri  sunt,  et 
Dominum  suum  adoraturi,"  (p.  415,  D.)  ;  which  favours  the  diaracter 
^ven  of  the  book  by  JeromC)  i.  e.  that  it  was  OkHiaatic.  The  whole 
contour  of  the  book  corresponds  well,  in  one  ree^iect,  with  what  C^rasio- 
doms  (fl.  514)  says  of  it,  vie.,  that  it  undertook  to  explain  only  some  of 
the  most  difficult  passages.  Patting  all  these  consti^nitions  togetlier^ 
it  would  seem  probable,  that  what  Ambrostus  ABri)ertus  (d.  750)  si^ 
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In  big  Gonunentarjr  <m  the  Apocfdypfle,  respecting  the  work  of  Tietori- 
nus,  is  trae:  ^' Among  tibe  Latins,  Victorinus  first  coAnmented  upon 
the  Apocalypse.  Jerome  has  followed  on  in  his  footnsteps ;  expunging 
certain  thii^  which  the  author  literallj  interpreted,  and  adding  some 
things  of  his  own,  he  formed  the  whole  into  one  book ;"  Bib.  Max.  XIII. 
p.  404,  £.  Probably  it  is  for  this  reason,  that  Jemme  never  wrote 
any  other  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse.  Passages  now  in  the  work 
of  Victorinus,  which  are  later  than  Jerome^s  time,  may  have  come  from 
marginal  annotations  of  later  readers ;  and  this  is  the  more  credible, 
because  there  are  but  few  of  this  nature. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  admit  that  for  substance  we  have  before  us  a 
work  of  Victorinus ;  but  still  one  which  has  been  spiritualtzed  by  Je- 
rome, who  was  much  devoted  to  Origen's  views  of  interpretation  with 
respect  to  the  difficult  parts  of  the  Scriptures.  But  the  reader  can 
scarcely  form  an  idea  of  the  execution  of  this  work,  without  reading  for 
himself.  Everything  is  merely  miscellaneous.  No  plan  of  the  whole 
work  is  sought  after,  or  eiren  eonceived  of;  no  effort  to  get  at  the  cir« 
eumstances  and  relation  of  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  and  his  times, 
and  bring  them  to  bear  on  the  explanation  of  the  book.  The  work  is  ex- 
ceedingly brief;  the  whole  Commentary  occupying  less  than  seifen  folio 
pages  in  the  Bibliotheca.  Grrammatical  and  pliilological  intrepretation 
are  out  of  question ;  and  the  symbols  are  explained  in  the  most  arbitra- 
ry manner.  Those  that  resemble  each  other,  are  r^arded  as  mere 
repetitions  of  the  same  subject,  although  in  a  manner  somewhat  differ- 
ent ;  and  so  the  writer  oscillates  from  one  position  to  another,  very 
much  as  fancy  would  ee^m  to  dictate.  No  one  can  even  think  of  gain- 
ing any  exegetical  satisfaction  of  consequence,  from  any  portion  of  the 
work.  Barren  of  appropriate  ideas,  and  full  of  conceits,  it  can  serve 
little  other  purpose  than  to  remind  one,  at  what  a  low  ebb  the  science 
of  interpretation  stood,  when  Victorinus  wrote  tils  book.  Tet  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  there  is  nothing  good  to  be  found  in  his  Com- 
mentary. Now  and  then  a  remark  the  reader  will  meet  with,  which  is 
happily  expressed  and  even  striking. 

We*  have  seen  how  matters  stood  in  respect  to  the  Apocalypse,  in  the 
Greek  churches  afks*  the  time  of  Eusebius.  It  seems  to  have  been 
generally  withdrawn  from  the  books  that  were  to  be  publicly  read  in  the 
churches ;  and  by  consequence,  to  have  been  withdrawn  from  particular 
attention,  among  the  interpreters  of  the  Scripture.  Hence  we  find  a 
Chrysostom  and  a  Theodoret  omitting  it  in  their  exegetical  writings. 
Origen  had  promised  a  Commentary,  but  did  not  live  to  complete  one. 
We  find  nothing  of  this  nature  among  the  Greeks,  until  we  come  down 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  fiflth  century,  when  we  meet  with  a  work,  which 
is  a  kind  of  a  continuous  exegeds  of  the  whole  Apocalypse,  written  in 
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QnAhf  AMomEAMfhUkap^ 
thefike  cmI  with  tbe  iiwiiilmj  of  Yksorimii, 
faOer,  Bomemhtt,  more  sober,  asd  hm  a  fittfe  man  of 
we  mi^  well  name  k  MimdUmeomg  RamaHm.  He  rden 
to  what  odber  writen  luiTe  aid,  leapediag  tbe  book  itaeV;  or  of 
it,  ▼!&,  IieoaeiH,  Hqipolytae,  M^iw>iKi|f^  g|j|p^p^.^ 
oiuisen.  Baft  he  aeeiH  to  b«ve  bad  oo  Adl 
the  book  bdbce  him.  Like  Oriso,  he  Mkei  a  three  Md 
todanandy  Tix.a  fiieral»a  Umwikifiral 
L  e.  niritiial  or  tmsccndeBttdy  which  latft  aliwif  to 
hibits  the  nijnrteries  of  the  f ataie  aad  of  eternal  life  imdtr  the  tA 
of  sjmbob.  When  coe  of  thefe  methods  of  inteqaetatian  will  aoi 
satisfy  the  wiiter,  he  resorts  to  another ;  so  thai  betweea  thenaL  he  is 
sme  to  find  soiae  solotion  of  diflicoltiea.  AstoluMsia  the  Apoealypae^ 
although  the  book  prodaims  that  the  period  of  faMhnwit  is  ifT^  7^ 
with  God  a  thousand  jean  are  as  one  &j,  and  vit€  vena  ;  so»of  eonse^ 
no  embairassment  can  eome  lyon  his  exposition  from  this  qnarter,  Tbe 
temple  in  Rev.  11: 1  seq.  he  regards  as  the  temple  of  the  Christian 
cburcfi;  11:  IS  he  r^ards  as  relating  to  a  remote  futnre;  and  chapter 
xiL  with  the  seqoelof  the  book,  he  r^gsids  as  parts  of  whait  the  seventh 
trooqiet  betokens.  The  nmnber  666  he  thinks  will  be  ceitainlj  known 
onlj  at  the  future  appearanoe  of  Antichrist ;  17:  10  he  applies  to  be*-' 
then  Rome,  the  seven  kings  are  seven  Boman  emperors,  the  seven  heads 
and  hills  are  seven  monarehies  of  the  workl,  of  whidi  that  of  heathen 
Borne  (when  the  Apocaljpse  was  written)  was  the  sixth,  the  seventh 
b^gan  with  Constantine,  and  the  ei^ith  will  be  that  of  Antichrist.  He 
refers  16: 19  to  Jerusalem;  and  the  division  of  the  ci^  into  three  parts 
he  refers  to  ihR  population  of  the  dtj,  which  consisted  of  Jews,  Samaria 
tans,  and  Chri^ians.  He  is  hostile  to  grosser  Chiliasm,  and  refos  the 
thousand  jears  to  the  abundance  and  fulness  of  the  knowledge  of 
God,  which,  after  one  thousand  jea»  from  the  fauth  of  Christy  will 
eveiywfaere  be  diffused.  These  hints  maj  suffice  to  diaracteriae  the 
work.  No  regard  is  paid  to  anj  r^olar  fdan  of  the  book,  and  Teiy 
little  to  the  drcomstances  of  the  writer  and  the  events  of  the  tisses. 
Nor  must  the  reader  expect  an  jthing  of  a  pAHological  cast,  like  that 
whidi  characterizes  th^  commentaries  of  the  presoit  daj.  Tet  it  is  a 
mare  respectable  woik  than  that  *of  Victorinus.  But  in  vain  will  one 
search  for  connection  and  consistency  in  it,  or  for  an  j  light  except  that 
which  a  sensible  man  mi^  throw  upon  the  Apocaljpse  from  coiyecture. 
It  is  evident  tbi^  he  bad  not,  in  general,  even  tradition  to  guide  his  in- 
terpretations. Bvt  he  is  somewhat  modest  and  diffident  in  pnqposing 
them,  and  does  not  appear  in  the  ligbt  of  a  confident  enthusiasL 
AnsTHASy  a  successor  of  Andreas,  and  in  the  same  bishopric,  wrote 
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a  still  more  copious  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  and  in  the  same 
stylQ;  He  treads  closely  in  the  steps  of  his  predecessor,  and  epitomizes 
him  in  some  places,  while  he  enlarges  in  others.  Yet  he  is  not  destitute 
oC  independence  of  opinion.  He  gives  some  hints,  here  and  there,  of 
different  v\^ws ;  and  more  than  once  seems  to  intimate  that  Bev.  iv-« 
xi.  applies  to  the  Jews  and  Jerusalem,  although  he  would  not  exclude 
an  ultimate  reference  to  Antichrist.  Here  and  there,  too,  he  intersperses 
grammatical  remarks,  which  are  not  without  value. 

It  is  singular  that  these  two  works  should  have  made  their  appear- 
ance in  that  region  of  the  church,  where  the  Apocalypse  had  most  fall- 
en into  desuetude.  It  would  seem  that  the  very  object  of  the  bishops 
before  us,  was  again  to  bring  the  book  into  the  notice  and  esteem  of  the 
churches,  by  endeavouring  to  render  it  more  kiteUigible.  And  with  their 
efforts  appear  to  have  ceased  the  labours  of  the  Greek  churches  upon 
the  Apocalypse.  Oecumenius  is  thought  by  Montfaucon  (Bib,  Cois* 
fol.  277  seq.),  to  have  written  a  Greek  Catena  on  this  book.  The  like 
is  also  said  of  Andreas  of  Crete,  (Montf.  Pal.  Graec,  fol.  231).  But  if 
they  did  write  upon  the  Apocalypse,  we  have  not  their  woi^s ;  and  the 
fact  itself  is  uncertain. 

In  the  Latin  churches,  where  the  Apocalypse  maintained  its  ground^ 
we  should  have  expected  from  Jerome  or  Augustine  some  explanations 
of  the  book  in  question.  But,  excepting  Jerome's  remodelling  of  Yicto- 
rinus,  we  have  nothing  more  than  occasional  notices ;  e.  g.  in  Augustine, 
De  Civit  Dei.  XX.  7 — 17.  Jerome,  we  know,  has  said  that  the 
Apocal3rpse  has  as  many  mysteries  as  words,  and  that  particular  words 
have  a  manifold  meaning ;  Ep.  53  ad  Paulinum,  §  8.  He  intimates^ 
that  Rev.  11:  2  cannot  mean  the  literal  Jerusalem,  because  that  had 
been  destroyed  when  the  book  was  written ;  the  present  world  there- 
fore must  be  meant,  which  is  to  be  renewed  and  restored  to  a  paradisaical 
state.  We  know  then,  in  general,  how  Jerome  would  have  interpreted 
such  a  book. 

TicoKius,  the  Donatist,  a  contemporary  with  Jerome  and  Augustine^ 
wrote  an  Mx^nrntto  of  the  Apocalypse*  The  work  itself  has  perished ; 
but  from  the  testimony  of  others,  it  appears  that  he  rejected  all  histor- 
ical exegesis,  and  implied  anotgoge  to  every  part  of  the  book  which  ap- 
peared to  be  mysterious.  Hence  he  obtain^  of  course,  only  general 
and  undefined  results,  the  offspring  of  conjecture  or  imagination, 

Cassioborus,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  wrote  brief  ex- 
plications, or  ChmpUxumeM  (as  he  calls  them),  of  the  Apocalypse,  He 
follows  in  the  track  of  Ticonios ;  to  whom,  indeed,  he  refers  his  readers 
for  fuller  information*  Of  the  same  character  is  th«  work  of  his  con* 
temporary,  Pbihasius,  bishop  of  Utica,  who  decliaes  all  historic^  coup 
nection  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  all  special  historical  relatioo.     Chi^,  xL 
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mud  zvil,  for  ezsnf ile.  Rbfie  onhr  lo  the  Hate  of  tbe  wld  ia  ^enenil, 
■nder  tL*^  iaia:re  of  Jem^em  and  of  Borne.  Beda  sad  Anaoon 
Ax«Bi:KTr».  of  tiie  ei^th  oratiirT*  awrvhr  rifieat  what  bad  faeea  befere 
■aid.  in  tLe  like  strte.  Beda  is  partienlarlj  partial  to  HeoaioB.  He 
Biake»  DO  anempc  to  find  a  pim  and  conaection  in  tlie  Apocaijpse,  bet 
afucumes  a  pandUiMm  of  rianns  in  several  paruv.  and  thus  wwtftwiwk  tbe 
whole.  AibSBEnTS  (t767)  occa^^ionallj  seeks  for  the 
f'^n^e.  He  ^^-em?  first  to  bare  na!<^  that  tbe  Apoealrpse  k 
^T  ryrmn're.  Bat  bis  Tn^^im,  that  th«^  tnH>  and  fall  sense  of  pvophe- 
er  ma«t  be  typical  and  mytimous.  must  of  coarse  mblead  bias,  bi 
eoonnenting  be  is  ezoeedinglj  arbitrarr.  sooietimes  pasising  from  species 
to  genus,  and  then  frotn  ^enos  to  Fpeeies.  Tbe  con^ieqaenee  is,  that  be 
has  stnmgetr  eomminglelavsticaL  aliegoficaL  and  dogmaticai  meanii^ 
He  has  drawn  lar^elj  upon  his  predecessors,  e^peciallr  apon  Ptimaaos ; 
and.  on  the  whole,  has  made  no  important  adTances  npon  those  who  had 
preceded  him. 

Looking  back  from  the  dose  of  the  eighth  centunr  npon  what  had 
been  done  hj  commentators  in  tbe  way  of  explaining  the  Apocalypse, 
we  find  that  no  real  and  solid  adTances  were  made.  The  great  trath, 
that  Christ's  kingdom  woald  come,  and  that  all  the  enemies  of  the 
choTcb  would  be  subdaed,  was  indeed  erident  to  afl  the  expositors.  Bat 
how  to  dispo!^  of  all  the  imagery  and  symbols ;  how  to  nnfold  tbe  book 
in  a  grammatical,  rhetorical,  or  bistorieal  respect ;  how  to  lay  open  the 
plan  of  the  work,  to  point  oat  its  onity.  its  progress,  and  its  mntnal  con- 
nection ;  in  a  word,  bow  to  i^ipeal  to  the  dramistances  of  the  writer,  of 
the  chmrches  addressed,  or  of  the  actors  in  the  scenes  who  are  presented 
by  symbols — aU  this  smpassed  tbe  exegetical  knowledge  of  the  times. 
Of  oourse  it  was  impossible  bnt  that  attempts  to  explain,  without  a  pro- 
per regard  to  all  these  things,  mast  torn  oat  to  be  fbilnres. 

From  this  period  on  to  the  dawning  of  the  Reformation,  the  daikest 
part  of  the  dark  ages,  no  one  conversant  with  the  history  of  the  times 
win  expect  anything  important  in  the  way  of  exegesis.  The  tbecrfogy 
of  the  Schoolmen  did  indeed,  in  their  way,  make  some  advances  daring 
this  period.  Speculative  theologiansy  of  great  acnteness  in  some  in- 
atanees,  wftre  not  wanting.  Bat  whatever  of  commentary  on  the  Apoc- 
alypse appeared,  it  was  for  the  most  part  only  a  repetition  of  what  bad 
already  been  said,  or  the  suggestion  of  something  more  of  the  same 
tenor  and  in  the  like  way.  The  reader  who  wishes  for  an  enlarged  eat* 
alogoe  of  interpreters  of  the  Apocalypse,  at  this  period,  may  find  one  ia 
Liicke,  p.  Gld^seq.  I  deem  it  onneeesaary  to  repeat  it  here,  as  it  is 
rather  a  matter  of  mere  literary  curiosity  than  of  exegetical  interest* 
Instead  of  this,  I  would  merely  suggest  the  two  leading  princq>les  which 
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guided  most  of  the  commentatorB  of  this  period ;  in  accordance  widi 
what  Liicke  has  suggested,  p.  514  eeq. 

(1)  The  position  of  Andreas,  that  the  thousand  years  of  chap.  xx. 
must  be  counted  from  the  first  institution  of  the  Christian  church,  which 
in  itself  was  the  first  resurrection,  was  generally  admitted.  Of  course 
the  writers  who  precised  A.  D.  1000,  and  who  adopted  such  views, 
were  looking  with  gix^at  anxiety  to  the  events  that  would  immediately 
follow  the  arrival  of  this  period.  Antichrist  was  then  to  reappear  (Gog 
and  Magog  were  regarded  as  symbols  of  him),  and  the  end  of  the  world 
was  speedily  to  follow.  As  the  period  drew  near,  great  excitement 
naturally  prevailed  in  regard  to  it ;  not  unlike  U>  that  which  has  several 
times  existed  among  a  limited  class  of  enthusiastic  men,  in  Europe  and 
this  country,  with  respect  to  the  end  of  the  famous  period  of  12  GO  years. 
But  when  the  thousand  years  had  gone  by,  and  things  remained  in  statu 
quo,  of  course  the  tone  of  commentary  was  changed.  The  thousand 
years  now  be^an  to  be  viewed  as  a  large  and  indefinite  period,  the  like 
to  which  Qould  be  found  in  other  parts  of  Scripture ;  so  that  no  one 
oould  venture  to  predict  the  exact  time  of  their  end.  Thb  of  course 
gave  some  check  to  the  development  of  enthusiasm  respecting  the  Apoc- 
alypse ;  but  it  did  not  remedy  the  other  diificulties  that  lay  in  tlie  way 
of  a  proper  exposition  of  the  book. 

(2)  So  late  as  the  13th  century  began  the  far  more  important  and  in- 
fluential error  of  regarding  the  Apocalypse  as  a  kind  of  nucleus  or  s^lc^- 
hu  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  history,  down  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
*^  Prophecy,"  says  Liicke  with  much  force,  '^  appeared  to  be  the  com* 
pass  which  the  divine  Spirit  had  £^ven  to  the  church,  on  her  voyage 
over  the  wide  sea  of  time,  in  order  that  she  might  at  any  moment  deter- 
mine where  she  was,  how  long  she  must  still  maintain  her  contest,  and 
whither  she  should  direct  her  course."  The  seven  churches  of  Asia 
came  to  be  reckoned  as  symbols  of  so  many  different  states  of  the  church 
general ;  and  the  latter  presented  to  the  view  of  Bomish  expositors  a 
symbol  of  the  Romish  church,  as  affected  by  various  events  and  pheno- 
mena, during  the  whole  period  of  her  state  as  the  church  militant.  The 
anti-christian  power,  in  .the  Apocalypse,  was  specially  recognized  in  the 
Saracens,  and  Mohammed  was  pointed  out  as  the  false  prophet.  The 
number  of  the  beast  (GGG)  was  applied  to  the  duration  of  the  Moham- 
medan power ;  and  pope  Innocent  IIL  was  able  to  rouse  up  nearly  all 
the  churches  of  £urope,  and  enlist  them  in  a  Crusade,  by  virtue  of  an 
appeal  to  them  on  such  a  ground. 

On  like  grounds,  the  various  heresies,  (as  the  llomish  church  named 
all  opposition  to  itself),  were  regarded  as  having  also  been  included  and 
predicted  under  the  symbol  of  the  false  propheU  There  never  could  be 
any  difficulty  to  an  ingenious  mani  in  pointing  out  many  resemblances 
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betvecB  tbe  ^nikilau  wnA  tlK  crcols  «r  penoM  n^niBiLi  t»  be 

dfeieiL    BoomfleM  loope  was  given  to  iHBgnMCioB,  c 

applictinnf  of  eertaitt  i  nm  miiiimi  m  the  Apocdl jpee,  sad  in  a  ««d  te 

ercrfthiof  bat  a  tml j  hiitnffko^yfyiicdl  oioile  of  i  iiiiMJiiiM     Wiik 

deep  regret  I  am  eonqwlled  to  add,  that  wiule  tbe  ^pi-'^irirB  of  Ak 

•jmbob  in  the  Apocal jpie  hni  been  greadj  rhanyd,  in  annj 

from  thai  wbieb  tbe  Bomidi  enwikwi  maintained,  jet  the 

ilaelf  wfajdi  led  to  the  making  of  the  book  a  naere  ejUabna  of  cirfl 

eodenastieal  history^  has  been  tianrfened  animpajred  to  the 

dmrdi,  and  remains,  down  to  the  preaeni  hoar,  as  the 

England  and  in  America.    But  the  beaH  and  tbe  /aim 

been  applied  in  a  manner  very  different  from  that  which  the 

of  foeh  an  ezegens  intended ;  for  thejr  are  now  applied,  bj 

♦fff**"**,  to  theeormpi  Romifth  cfanrdiikaelf  and  to  he 

It  is  thos  that  a  wrong  b^nn  in  order  to  injore  oCherBynol  mifiupwutiy 

comes  down  upon  the  beads  of  its  inventon  and  perpetniors. 

In  tbe  Romish  dmroh  itself  oommentatofs  bare  not  been  mUHtj 
in^  who  hare  made  olfensive  apfrficatioDs  of  the  Apocalypse  to  ks 
nqilaons.  Socb  an  one  was  the  abbot  Joachim,  who  in  his  Adadramda 
JSxpotiHo  Apoealypweot  has  given  a  new  and  pecoliar  toin  to  seTcral 
thinp.  ile  divides  tbe  worid  into  three  states,  vix.  that  of  the  Father, 
which  cootinaed  till  the  coming  of  Christ ;  seooodlj  that  of  the  Son, 
which  was  to  last  mitil  the  Miilenniom ;  thirdly  that  of  the  Spint,  which 
is  to  be  the  great  mbbatifal  period  of  the  workL  So  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  Izaoe  the  matter,  he  is  the  first  who  made  out  of  1260  dagt^  in 
Ber.  11:  3,  as  many  jwon,  daring  which  the  State  of  the  Son  wm  to 
oontinne.  These  years  be  r^arded  as  then  about  coming  to  an  end» 
(fl.  cent  XXL),  and  he  urged  with  great  earnestness  a  reformation  iqnn 
the  chmx^ies.  His  book  was  not  aimed  against  the  pope  directly;  bat 
when  the  latter  quarrelled  with  the  Franciscans,  to  which  order  Joachim 
bekM^ed,  it  would  seem  that  they  did  not  scruple  to  insert  passages  in 
Joachim's  book,  which  bore  very  hardly  upon  popery. 

Other  enemies  of  the  Romish  church,  the  WaUenses,  the  Widiffites, 
the  Husntes,  and  others,  did  not  fail  Id  take  .the  hint  thos  offered  to 
them.  Borne,  which  had  so  long  been  eodeayouring,  by  its  exposition 
of  the  Apocalypse,  to  put  down  first  the  Saracens,  then  all  heretical 
opposers  of  its  own  dogmas,  now  experienced  in  her  torn  a  retribution 
of  tbe  same  nature.  It  was  not  difficult  to  satisfy  such  as  groaned  under 
the  Bomish  pi^al  yoke,  that  Bev.  xiii — ^xviiL  might,  with  great  pro- 
priety, be  applied  to  superatitioos  and  Qrrannizing  and  persecuting 
Borne. 

But  did  the  Beformation  itself  introduce  any  new  method  of  interpre- 
tbg  the  Apocelypsei  on  grounds  independent  of  party  feeling,  and  sop- 
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ported  by  thd  efisential  and  now  generally  acknowledged  principles  of 
historico-philological  exegesis  ? 

It  laid  the  foundation  for  such  an  exegesis,  bj  substantially  adopting 
it  in  the  interpretation  of  the  historical  and  doctrinal  books  of  Seripture. 
In  the  latter,  the  apj^cation  was  easy  and  obvious.  But  we  have  S6e<^ 
that  not  onlj  Luther  and  his  earij  followers  slighted  the  Apocalypse, 
but  that  such  was  the  case  with  Zuingle  and  his  friends.  Afler  the 
Credit  of  the  Apocalypse  began  to  revive  and  was  generally  established 
among  Protestants,  more  attention  began  to  be  given  to  Uie  Revelation* 
Yet  the  difficulty  was  still  very  great.  Even  the  Hebrew  prophets  were 
not,  at  that  period,  recognized  as  proper  poets.  How  could  the  nature 
of  prc^hetic  symbol,  trope,  and  generally  of  the  prophetic  style,  be  well 
understood  at  such  a  period  ?  And  if  they  were  not,  how  could  it  be 
expected  that  the  Apocalypse  would  be  interpreted  in  accordance  with 
enlightened  principles  of  criticism  ?  In  some  respects  this  is  doubtless 
the  most  difficult  of  all  the  prophetic  books ;  and  while  exegesis  was  in 
such  an  undefined  state  as  at  this  period,  it  could  not  well  be  explained 
from  the  stand-point  which  the  more  recent  interpretation  of  the  sacred 
books  has  assumed.  The  temptation  to  make  out  a  meaning  from  the 
Apocalypse,  which  would  be  appropriate  to  party  and  sectarian  por^ 
poses,  was  very  great ;  and  for  a  long  time,  few  resisted  this  temptation. 
Meanings  directly  opposite,  defended  by  adverse  parties,  would  of  course 
be  the  result  of  such  methods  of  interpretation*  Eveiy  interpretation 
not  grounded  on  proper  historico^xegetical  principles  simply,  must  be 
variable  and  shifting  from  side  to  side.  Yet  even  to  the  present  hour 
there  are  many  expositors  of  the  Apocalypse,  who  do  not  appear  to  have 
any  adequate  apprehension  of  this,  and  who  endeavour  to  supply  the 
lack  of  principle  by  confidence  of  assertion. 

Early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Erasmus  and  Lauhentius  Valla 
in  their  commentaries,  mmed  only  at  explaining  occasionally  the  sense 
of  worcU  in  the  Apocalypse.  Erasmus,  as  we  have  seen,  had  doubts 
about  the  apostolioil  origin  of  the  book ;  and  neither  he  nor  Valla  pre- 
tended to  know  the  meaning  of  it. 

We  have  seen  how  dicidedly  Luther  rejected  it  at  first ;  and  also 
how  he  gradually  yielded  .to  giving  it  some  authority,  on  account  of  the 
antipapistical  use  which  could  easily  be  made  of  it.  In  1528  he  found 
and  republished  the  famous  and  anonymous  (hmmentariu$,  written  one 
hundred  years  before  his  time,  which  applied  the  predictions  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse to  the  papacy.  Finally,  in  1534,  Luther  himself  published  some 
comments  on  the  Revelation ;  which  partook  in  a  large  measure  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  He  assumed  that  the  Apocalypse  was  an  epitome  of 
church-history ;  and  then,  at  his  pleasure,  searched  for  events  here  and 
there,  which  he  thought  would  accord  with  the  apocalyptic  descriptions. 
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For  enofMe.  tLe  fiuie  book  ia  Bcr.  1*:»:  10.  vUck  w  bincr 
lo  JoLx  he  apf -^le*  to  the  popocr  viih  iu  great  sfiuiuHJ  fiMjwfc.  The 
tlwijiwl  Tcan*  dkapu  xx«  he  dates  from  the  iiiBe  when  the  Apoc^jpee 
was  vritiem.  aod  rnewli  it  to  the  tnie  of  Gretzorj  VII ;  aad  thea  he 
nckoQ»  the  v'-<  m  l*):  l^s  as  w  maoT  jean  fnm  that  tiae.  liiil  j> 
wLich  the  aoti^hmaaB  pof^iCT'  vill  cantmne  Gog  aad  Ma@Q&  he  ««%. 
Beaa  the  Tark«  aod  the  red  i?>  Jew^ ;  a.id  he  exp»f<:t«  the  Lftst  jud^ 
nest  to  foiiov  flf>^lT  the  appeanoce  of  tiM^se.  Fiiuulj.  he  ^aggesir 
that  the  Apoca2jfAe  aaj  be  oaed  for  th«:  eoosokuioo  q£  Cbnftiaii»  a 
tiiae^  oi  peiveeatitHi  and  dL«trv:?iSw  and  also  fur  %  valuing  a^awK  tike  ia- 
tndoctioa  of  dafifetoo^  and  oArOsire  emjn  into  the  chuncsh. 

This  work  of  Lather  heraaie  a  kiod  ^  giAeral  model  for  lasceeding 
expositors  ia  the  Procettaat  cfaxirches.  Down  ev«:o  to  the  preseaA  hoar, 
the  idea  of  legvding  the  ApocaJjpee  aa  a  ooaipeodiaiB  of  ecckstaatical 
acd  dvil  hi«%orv,  has  beea  eagerlv  erasped  aJU  and  cobctloo^j  retained, 
amon^  far  the  greater  imin'  of  Fiote$tant  expositors.  It  hai  been  kept 
np  bj  the  same  ciimaistances  which  introduced  it,  vi^,  the  oppoatJoa  of 
PioCe^tants  to  the  RomL^h  cLurv-h  and  tLe  pofocj,  aod  the  €a»  wiih 
which  certain  portions  oi'  tW  A|jucaiTpt:«r  may  be  a{>plied  to  thea&.  The 
fact  that  some  poniun»  ot"  Kev.  xii — ^xix.  are  aito^iher  ineooBipatible 
with  the  idea  of  any  but  a  kfjJun  and  trtJy  idA'itn^ut  power  which  is 
opposed  to  the  chuivb.  i»  euiirelj  overiuoked,  by  reason  of  the  attay 
tnut«  of  ap[<u¥nt  re^-mblaoce  to  the  corrupt  Romish  charcfa,  which  caa 
be  traced  without  mocfa  efibrt  in  the  remaintler. 

The  general  principle  of  con:^idering  the  Apocalypse  as  aoompendioB 
of  hiMorj.  foreshadowed  by  sjjbAkX,  prevailed  not  only  amoog  the  Luthe- 
lan,  but  also  among  the  Befonned  churches.  To  this  there  are  bat  few  ex- 
ceptions among  the  Protestant  commentators  of  thot^  times.  Such  jnen* 
for  example^  as  Beza  and  Camerarios,  more  very  cantioosly  in  respect 
to  the  Apocalypse,  and  limit  themselves  mostly  to  the  explanation  ii 
words  and  tropes.  The  practical  uses  of  the  book  were  not  ao  widely 
missed  as  its  general  meaning.  Consolation  amid  trials,  warning,  re- 
proof, above  all  the  repalse  of  the  papal  daim^,  and  the  ^orioos  hopes 
of  the  future,  were  deduced  from  the  Apocalypee,  and  were  prodaimed 
in  the  pulpit  and  from  the  press.  The  long  continued  aod  vigorous  con- 
test with  the  papacy  gradually  drew  the  attention  of  the  Lutb^an  (h- 
vines  OMwe  and  more  to  the  Apocalypse,  and  reconciled  them  to  it,  be- 
cause they  could  ao  easily  convert  it  into  a  magazine  of  armour,  which 
might  be  employed  in  attacking  the  papal  enemy,  or  in  defending  them- 
selves. 

It  may  ea^y  be  supposed,  that  while  all  was  thus  floating  and  mioer- 
tain,  while  every  (me  was  at  liberty  to  select  facts  from  htslory  which 
he  tni^  bring  inu>  union  with  the  predictioas  of  the  Apocatypae;^  a  great 
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variety  of  pertacnlar  modes  of  explanation  would  arise.  Sacb  was  the 
state  of  the  case.  One,  for  example,  dated  the  1000  years  from  the  birth 
of  Christ ;  another  from  his  death ;  a  third  from  the  establishment  of  a 
Christian  church ;  a  fourth  from  Constantine  the  Great,  etc.  Of  course, 
these  considered  the  prediction  of  a  Millennium  as  already  fulfilled,  but 
only  in  a  ipiritwd  sense ;  while  some  few  looked  fbrward  to  a  terres- 
trial reign  of  Christ,  at  some  future  period.  So  long  as  the  times  of  the 
Apocalypse  remained  undefined  and  unfixed,  everything  of  course  must 
be  in  a  floating  state,  when  such  a  mode  of  interpretation  is  adopted. 
The  new  heavens  and  new  earth  and  new  Jerusalem  were  more  gene- 
rally referred  to  a  future  state  of  blessedness. 

It  must  of  course  be  a  result  of  applying  Rev.  xiii — ^xix.  to  the  pc^aey^ 
that  the  1000  years  were  considered  as  still  future.  In  general  a  spirit- 
ual view  was  taken  of  the  meaning  of  the  passage  respecting  this  pe- 
riod, and  the  gross'  Chiliasm  of  ancient  times  was  repelled  with  much 
positiveness. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Joseph  Scaliger  made 
the  declaration,  that  he  understood  the  Apocalypse  as  far  as  the  end  of 
the  ieven  woes ;  beyond  this,  he  could  not  settle  the  question,  whether  it 
belonged  to  the  past  or  the  future.  Later  than  the  time  of  saying  this, 
he  seems  to  have  had  doubts  about  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  book.  It 
was  he  that  uttered  the  famous  declaration  respecting  Calvin,  who  did 
not  comment  upon  the  book  of  Revelation,  which  has  been  so  often  re- 
peated, and  is  still  often  addressed  to  those  who  undertake  to  explain 
the  Apocalypse,  viz.,  **  Calvinus  sapit,  quod  in  Apocalypsin  non  scripsit." 

It  might  of  course  be  expected,  that  the  Romish  church  would  not  be 
idle,  while  the  Protestant  interpreters  were  so  busy  in  applying  the  beast 
and  the  fiilse  prophet  of  the  Apocalypse  to  the  papacy.  Cardinal  Bel- 
LARMiN  especially  undertook  to  show  that  the  Antichrist  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse was  yet  to  come ;  De  Rom.  Pontif.  IIL  3.  The  Spanish  Jesuit 
RiBEiRA  (t  1591),  in  his  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  (1591),  aims, 
however,  mcHre  at  illustrating  the  grammatical  and  historical  sense  of  the 
book,  and  seems  shy  of  adopting  a  mystical  sense.  The  strain  of  his 
work  is  rajft^  impartial  than  was  common  at  that  period. 

Near  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century  (1614),  the  Span- 
ish Jesuit  LuDOVictJS  ab  Alcassar  published  his  VestigaHo  arctan 
Sensis  in  Apoealypn  ;  a  performance  distinguished  by  one  remarkable 
feature,  which  was  then  new.  He  declared  the  Apocalypse  to  be  a 
^oniimwus  and  eonnscUd  work,  making  regular  advancement  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  as  parts  of  one  general  plan  in  the  mind  of  the  writer* 
In  conformity  with  this  he  brought  out  a  result  which  has  been  of  great 
importance  to  succeeding  commentators.  Rev*,  v— -xi.,  he  thinks,  ap- 
plies to  the  Jewish  enemies  of  the  Christian  ohorch ;  xi— six.  to  hea* 
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Ukb  Rome  mad  eamai  an«I  worldlj  powers;  xx — zziL  to  die  findl 
caoqaesL*  to  be  made  bj  ihe  church,  and  also  to  its  rest,  and  ita  idli- 
Bale  ^uiUkMhM^  This  viev  of  the  cooteiits  of  the  book  had  beea 
merelj  hiiifed  before,  bj  HentenioB*  in  the  Preface  to  his  Latin  Vernm 
of  Aiethaft*  Pkr.  1547.  8tol  ;  aad  br  Safaneron  in  Ids  Pvadnfa  in 
Apoc  Bat  no  ooe  had  ever  dereloped  this  idea  fnOj^  and  endeavoaicd 
to  iBoBtiale  and  enforce  it,  in  such  a  waj  as  AkasBar.  He  afipfies  duap. 
xiifr— xix.  of  course  only  to  healhen  Borne ;  and  finds  the  fnlfilBaciit  in 
its  oooTenion  to  CfaristiaiutT.  Althoogh  he  pots  the  time  of  compowng 
the  Apocahrpse  down  to  the  exile  of  John  onder  Domitian,  jet  he  st3 
appfies  chap,  t — ^xL  to  the  Jews,  and  of  course  legaids  the  book  as  pw 
] J  embracing  the  past. 

It  mi«fat  be  expected,  that  a  commentarj  which  thns  freed  the  Boofr- 
ish  dmrch  from  the  a^^amhf  of  Ptotestants,  woold  be  peculiar  among  the 
advocates  of  the  papacr.  JUcasaar  met,  of  coorse,  with  gcneni  ap|Mn>* 
bation  and  receptieo  amoi^  the  Bomish  commoiiitj. 

In  161 8v  Datid  Pabaecs,  a  man  of  distingnished  eni£tiott 
the  Protestant  pabUshed  a  Commeotaij  on  the  Apocalrpse,  whkb 
desgned  to  oppose  the  xiews  of  Aleassar,  and  to  defend  the  app&cadon 
of  chap,  xiii — ^xix.  to  the  papacy.  Gnunmatical  and  ardmeiJogieal  in- 
vesdgationsv  moreover,  were  not  neglected  bj  him.  It  was  pecnUar  to 
him.  that  he  first  advanced  and  def^mded  the  idea,  thai  the  Apocalypse 
IS  in  the  form  of  a  drama  ;  an  idea  whidi  Eichhom  has  taken  great 
pains  to  defend  and  adorn.  Bat  akhongh  Paraeus  was  in  an  error  bere» 
yet  the  hitemal  JnTeBtigalion  of  the  phm  of  the  book  was  greatly  pramo- 
led,  fay  thos  bringing  before  the  minds  of  readers  qoestiotts  of  this  mn 
tare.  Bat  amiipapuiie  commentary  found  its  acme  in  the  exegetieal 
work  of  Hoe  vox  Honegg  (1610 — 1640),  whidi  was  so  violenL  tlmt 
even  most  Protestants  dedared  it  to  be  ^  Oasaicam  bdli  sacri  oontrm 
Pontifidos,'*  and  deemed  it  extravagant ;  whfle  others  of  a  more  entho- 
siasdc  tempownent  praised  it  very  highly. 

From  this  time  fixward,  one  particular  explanatioQ  of  die  Apocalypse 
gave  place  to  another,  in  constant  socoession.  There  was  no  genml 
agreement  as  to  the  b^inning  and  end  of  periods,  or  of  ti«|  modes  of 
reckoning  them.  Days  were  made  into  years  by  some ;  and  propketic 
days,  months,  and  years,  were  distinguished  frxMn  dvil  ones.  What 
fadped  to  increase  the  oonfusion  was,  thai  Danid  and  Ezekid  were 
brooght  into  parallelism  with  the  Apocalypse,  and  even  Oantides  was 
appealed  to  by  some,  for  the  like  purpose.  Each  one,  as  is  usual,  fi^und 
all  others  who  difiered  from  him  to  be  arbitrary  in  thdr  exegeas ;  and 
they  more  than  suspected  him  of  the  same. 

In  1627,  Joseph  Mbdb  published  his  famous  Clans  ApoeaifpHca^ 
which  has  been  so  often  qynalffd  to  bj  almost  all  ri*HW*qii»ftf  v.wgpA 
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writen  on  the  Apocalypse.  The  peculiarity  of  his  scheme  is,  that  a]l 
the  leading  events  in  the  book  are  made  to  be  sjnchronistic  or  Contem- 
poraneous. The  hint  wastaken  from  the  forty-two  months  in  Rev.  zL 
and  xiii.  Having  fixed  on  sameness  of  time  for  the  events  in  vi — ^xi, 
and  xiii — xix\y  of  course  the  exposition  must  be  conformed  to  this.  Ao- 
oordingly,  the  seven  seals  lipon  the  book  written  within  and  without 
(5: 1).  are  symbols  of  so  many  successive  states  of  the  Roman  empire^ 
from  the  time  of  Vespasian.  The  seven  trumpets  only  serve  to  explain 
the  complex  import  of  the  seventh  seal ;  and  the  correspondences  to 
these  he  finds  in  the  continued  history  of  the  Roman  empire.  As  the 
last  part  of  the  book  is  synchronistic,  it  must  of  course  be  explained  in  a 
manner  conformed  to  this.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  arbitrary,  than 
his  whole  treatment  of  his  subject,  notwithstanding  the  good  degree  of 
learning  which  he  has  displayed.  His  views  were  soon  called  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  he  defended  them  with  zeal  and  much  sincerity.  They  were 
at  last  fundamentally  overthrown  by  Yitringa,  in  his  Anacrisis  Apoca- 
lypseos,  published  in  1705,  pp.  280  seq.  (See  a  more  particular  view  of 
Mede's  book,  in  Comm.  Introduct  to  chap.  vi.  seq.)  The  main  position 
of  synchronism  in  the  different  portions  of  the  book,  is  most  palpably 
against  the  whole  tenor  of  the  book,  which,  with  some  trifling  cxceptlonsy 
is  progressive  in  its  plan. 

In  the  sequel,  some  interpreters  fell  upon  the  old  plan  of  supposing 
that  the  seven  epistles  to  the  seven  churches  were  symbolic  of  the  seven 
successive  periods  or  states  of  the  churches ;  and  the  rest  of  the  book 
was  of  course  made  subservient  to  this.  Some  regarded  the  several 
heptades  of  the  book  as  synchronistic ;  others,  as  successive.  Of  course 
every  kind  of  exegesis  and  of  artifice  was  resorted  to,  in  order  to  make 
out  a  probability  for  each  one's  interpretation.  Finally,  Cocceius  and 
his  followers  undertook  to  establish  dogmatically  the  period-system. 
Soon,  however,  Witsitjs  and  Johannes  Markius  made  efforts  to  op- 
pose and  refute  his  opinions.  But  the  latter,  in  his  Commentarius,  has 
adopted  the  principle  of  repetition  of  the  same  things,  in  the  Apocaljrpse, 
instead  of  a  progressive  development ;  and  so  the  whole  book  is  of  course 
lm>ught  ifllo  confusion. 

About  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  appeared  the  Commentary  of 
Grotius.  That  philological,  historical,  and  archaeological  explanations 
of  the  language  would  be  found  in  him,  was  of  course  to  be  expected  by 
all  who  knew  him.  But  he  went  further.  He  adopted,  for  substance, 
the  outlines  of  Alcassar's  views.  The  persecuting  Jews,  and  persecu- 
ting heathen  Rome,  were  the  main  objects  of  chapter  iv — ^xix ;  then 
the  flourishing  state  of  the  church.  Yet  he  hit  upon  some  peculiarities 
which  will  not  bear  examination.  For  example ;  the  thousand  years 
began  with  Constantine's  edict  in  favour  of  Christianity,  A*  D.  311 ; 
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like  eml  of  these,  in  the  Itti  ceatarj^  was  wBeo.  the  OrtnuMMi  power 
Mohummetiand  broke  into  Ad^  Mmor  ami  Greece.  These  of  eonzM 
were  rbe  Gop  ami  Magiog  oi'  the  Apocaijpie*  Bat  aoiwidutandia^ 
9i)ni(»  thm^  ot'  thid  nature.  Grodus  has  given  many  a  g!0o4  hintr  aad 
made  m>c  a  tVw  dne  remarks  on  the  language  of  the  Apoealjpie.  On 
the  whole,  he  helpetl  to  prepare  the  way  tbrlorth^'  and  better  effbcts  in 
re^zani  to  thb*  book. 

The  theoiiigioal  ^ientlments  among  the  reigning  part  of  Ptolestaids^ 
at  this  perioiL  hindered  the  fkroaraUe  recepckm  of  Grotins'  work  ;  hot 
more  partI«nilarlT  were  Proiescaots  dxi»pleaised  with  him,  for  inteqpreting 
the  ApocaIvpt>e  ab  thoogh  its  main  aim  was  not  against  the  psfMcy. 
F»tw  ventun^  tor  a  hwg  timet  to  follow  kim  in  this  respect.  Among 
these  few,  were  &iJCXO!Vi»  and  Le  Clemc  ;  neither  of  whom,  for  sev- 
eral reasons*  foond  general  faTonr  among  Procestaots.  In  Tanona  par> 
ticnhirs*  with  regard  to  the  application  of  some  smaller  portions  of  the 
ApocalvpM^  these  two  writers  diflered  from  Grotios  and  from  each  odnex. 
Bot  the  main  scheme  was  the  same. 

In  l^ljf),  Petuksex,  by  his  Gtkeimnitu  der  ketlig,  Offeaharmk§  S^f" 
melf  etr^  attempted  to  revive  the  old  idea  of  a  terrestrial  reign  of  Christ 
on  earth.  But  this  met  with  very  vigorous  opposition.  Even  the  sober 
and  excellent  P.  J.  Spexeb,  (who  admitted  the  amtipapal  exegesis^  b^ 
believed  that  the  Apocalypse  has  revealed  the  future  conversion  of  the 
Jews  and  the  final  overthrow  of  Antichrist),  on  account  of  his  sospected 
leaning  toward  the  MillenarianSy  found  hot  iittle  favour  as  to  his  ap<>> 
calyptic  labours. 
.  Among  the  Bomanists,  in  1690  aj[^>eared  the  famous  work  of  J.  K 
BosscncT.  entitled  UApitendgp^  arte  me  ExpHeatiom^  The  taients» 
profound  learning,  flowing  and  popular  style,  and  winning  address^  of 
this  celebrated  writer,  all  contributed  lo  procure  extensive  fitvonr  for  hk 
work  among  the  adherents  to  the  Bomish  hierarchy.  His  gen^iJ  plan 
is  this.  The  history  of  the  church  is  divided  into  three  pmods ;  the 
sorrows  of  the  church  are  comprised  m  Bev.  v — ^xix ;  the  dnminiftn  of 
the  church,  in  20:  1 — 10 ;  the  period  of  its  hist  trial  is  comprised  in  the 
remainder ;  and  this  last  trial  is  imme£ately  followed  by  tjie  general 
resurrection  and  the  judgment.  The  final  gforification  of  the  church 
completes  the  whole.  The  first  period,  chapter  t — ^xix,  he  divides  he- 
tween  the  Jewish  enemies  of  the  church,  v — xi,  and  heathen  Boadsh 
enemies,  xii — ^xix.  The  two  witnesses  in  chapter  xi,  are  Christian 
martyrs.  From  tins  chapter  onward,  he  concentrates  all  in  the  perse- 
cution of  the  church  under  Diocletian ;  in  whose  name  he  finds  666 
concealed.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  there  must  be  much  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  plan  which  savours  of  the  arbitrary.  But  there  is  so 
mneh  talent  and  tact  displayed,  in  the  manner  of  exhibiting  the  writers 
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Views,  and  there  are  so  manj  fine  thoughts  developed  in  the  worlc,  and 
80  much  of  skilful  defence  of  the  papacy,  which  still  does  not  alsnme 
the  form  of  defence  or  at  least  of  polemics,  that  no  one  can  wonder  at 
the  celebrity  which  this  book  of  Bossuet  speedily  obtained,  and  which  it 
has  hitherto  maintained,  in  the  Romish  church.  It  is  a  book  which  may 
be  read  with  profit  by  any  well  informed  reader,  even  at  the  present 
time.  The  occasional  extravagances  of  it,  to  call  them  nothing  more, 
need  not  prevent  this.  That  such  can  be  found,  may  easily  be  shown. 
The  locusts  in  chapter  9:  1  seq.,  Bossuet  represents  as  symbolizing  the 
heretics  of  the  ancient  church ;  and  the  end  of  the  1000  years  in 
chapter  xx.  he  refers  to  the  appearance  of  the  Turks  in  Europe  and  to 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Lutheran  heresy !  One  can  hardly  suspect  that 
this  is  anything  more  than  a  mere  piece  of  waggery,  in  such  a  man  as 
Bossuet 

But  few  Romish  commentators  have  written  on  the  Apocalypse  since 
the  time  of  Bossuet  These,  however,  have  all  trodden  in  his  foot-steps  ; 
and  his  work  remains  as  a  kind  of  regulative  among  Papists,  in  respect 
to  their  views  of  the  Revelation. 

A  few  years  after  Bossuet's  work  was  published,  (in  1705),  appeared 
the  great  work  of  Camtegitts  Vitringa,  entitled  Anacrisis  Apokalyp- 
seos.  In  appropriate  learning,  in  patient  and  extensive  research,  in  a 
wide-spread  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Rabbinic,  Greek,  and  ancient  and 
modem  history,  he  excelled  all  his  predecessors,  and  probably  all  his 
followers.  Vitringa  did  not  reject  philological,  archaeological,  or  histori- 
cal sources,  in  explaining  the  Apocalypse.  He  made  diligent  and  ex- 
tensive use  of  all ;  and  his  book  remains,  even  down  to  the  present 
time,  a  rich  store-house  of  information  in  these  respects— one  which  has 
not  yet  been  exhausted.  Vitringa  was  dissatisfied  with  Grotius  and 
with  Bossuet  He  wrote  partly  in  opposition  to  both.  But  his  system 
of  interpretation  is,  in  one  leading  respect,  like  that  of  most  Protestants 
who  had  preceded  him.  Corrupted  Chrietian  Rome  is,  with  him,  a 
leading  object  in  the  Apocalypse.  But  he  embraces  pagan  Rome  also. 
His  general  view  of  the  book  is  curious.  Excepting  a  short  prologue 
and  epilogue,  the  work  is  thus  divided :  The  first  part,  1:  9 — 3:  22,  in-" 
dicates,  by  the  seven  epistles,  etc.,  the  seven  different  periods  or  inter- 
ned states  of  the  churches,  down  to  the  end  of  time ;  4:  1 — 22:  3  exhib- 
its the  external  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  church ;  the  remain- 
der shows  the  state  of  the  church  in  both  these  respects.  Then  as  to 
the  second  portion  of  the  Apocalypse,  4:  1 — 22:  3,  it  is  subdivided  into 
three  visions,  viz.  4:  2—8:  1.  8:  2—11:  19,  and  12:  1—22:  3.  The 
first  of  these  exhibits  the  external  state  of  the  church  from  the  time  of 
Trajan  down  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  the  second  depicts  Rome,  hea- 
then and  Christian^  under  the  image  of  Jerusalem  i  the  tlurd  is  Rome 
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asd  «ai  mic  cboq^  u>  UiM.  Boi  a2ii»c4ag|i  idjhij  uiiiiiimiianai  t^ 
pnseedcd  Ub  «id  Bore  exsrsn^gKoi  dua^  dsB  bew  jvtifev if  ai^ innt 
«■  tke  vlule  dFreSoped  a  more  anhararj  piaa.  Hk  book  aaj  st3l  be 
ooBinllel  villi  pn^  Bus  in  recan  tiajesy  I  ghoaiddo^a  mhdd^wmj 
can  be  IbaDd  who  are  bi&  real  folt'^ven.  His  votk  is  omt  of  tbe  maA 
bboaredof  aO  fai»perfonDanc«s;  ba  it  ii  luiliid^  la  oae 

Rfpeei  be  di5en  viodj  from  a  bi^  mas  of  PlraleslaBC 
He  bas  DO  apf^rel^ensioa,  tbat  bj  tbe  detiymatJKm  tfiimms  m  die 
Ijlkse,  mnj  spedSc  cbrooofe^  is  intended.  On  11:  2,  3  Ik 
dttt  the  DotatioD  of  tiaK  is  oalr  an  Old  Teatameni  anabigj,  and  tbit 
wbalis  meant  br  it  is,  tbat  tbe  time  of  peRsecolion  k  one  tbat  isde&- 
nilel J  fixed  bj  God,  and  cannot  exceed  its  hoond^  **  WonU  tbat  ock- 
en  bad  been  eqnaOj  prudent  in  regard  to  tbis  matter  r  *>^»4«i»>,  Likke; 
and  I  can  beartflj  unite  witb  bim. 

YioiDga,  from  bis  weigbt  of  cbancter,  (bnnd  a  rendj  bearinig  aaMng 
Protestants.  Hb  book,  altboogb  Tcrj  Lowe,  went  tbrougb  tbree  efr 
lions  in  less  tban  twenij  jean.  Yet,  in  tbe  seqiid,  some  began  agui 
to  rerire  tbe  diacossioos  about  tbe  dpfinite  i^Ttti^^tn  of  times  in  tbs 
Apooaljpie.    Wnxux  Whdxoi^  at  OMnhrkfge^  matbesmtician  inl 
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tlieologiaa,  went  in  great  earnest  into  this  subject.  He  ahowed,  ag  he 
believed,  from  the  book  of  Daniel,  that  a  prophetic  diay  must  mean  a 
year.  In  hia  Essay  on  the  ReveUuian  (1706),  he  assigned  the  return 
and  coming  of  Christ  to  the  year  1715.  When  this  time  had  passed, 
without  anj  tokens  of  fulfilment,  he  renewed  his  calculations,  and  brought 
out  1766.  But  as  he  died  in  1752,  he  had  no  oppertsnity  to  correct, 
for  a  third  time,  the  dates  which  he  had  twice  brought  out  with  a  kind 
of  mathematical  assurance.  But  the  experiment  has  been  renewed 
nearly  every  five  or  ten  years  since,  in  the  English  worid,  and  in  the 
United  States.  This  very  year,  we,  in  this  country,  have  passed  the 
kbundary  assigned  by  a  large  number  of  enthusiastic  men,  for  the  com- 
ing  of  the  Lord.  But  all  this  avails  nothing  with  individuals  of  an  en- 
thusiastic stamp.  As  soon  as  one  period  has  disappointed  their  calcu- 
lations, tfiey  commence  de  novo  with  a  determination  to  find  another. 
Grenerally  the  last  period  on  which  they  fix,  is  beyond  their  probable 
natural  life.  In  this  way  they  avoid  the  vexation  of  another  disap- 
pointment. 

Among  others,  at  this  period*  who  speculated  largely  upon  the  design 
nations  of  time  in  the  Apocalypse,  was  a  follower  of  Cooceius,  Anthomt 
Driessen.  His  MecUtaiianeSy  so  far  as  I  know,  may  daim  the  credit  of 
the  discovery,  that  the  thousand  years  of  chap.  xx.  mean  a  period  each 
day  -of  which  is  a  year  or  360  days ;  so  that  the  millennial  period  is  to 
comprise  360,000  years.  Followers  here  and  there  he  has  had ;  par- 
ticulariy  in  England  and  America. 

In  1740  J.  Albert  Bengel  published  his  famous  work  on  the 
Apocalypse,  Erklarten  Offenbarung  Johannis.  The  designation  of  time 
is  the  leading  object.  Merits  the  work  has  of  a  distinguished  exegetical 
order.  The  author  was  one  of  the  most  learned,  sober,  and  expert  exe- 
getes  of  his  time ;  and  everywhere  does  he  manifest  piety  and  an  amia- 
ble spirits  Some  twenty  years  did  he  spend  principally  on  apocalyptic 
study ;  and  with  special  reference  to  fixing  specifically  the  times  of  ful- 
filment His  calculations  I  shall  not  attempt  to  detail.  The  grand  key 
is  666,  in  13:  18.  The  42  months  of  the  same  chapter  are,  he  thinks, 
of  equal  extent;  so  that  each  prophetic  month  is  equal  to  15}  yeara, 
and  a  prophetic  day  to  half  a  year.  With  these  assumed  elements  he 
finally  brought  out  1836  as  the  culmination-point — the  grand  crisis— of 
the  great  events  predicted  in  the  Apocalypse*  He  speaks  modestly,  but 
yet  with  entire  assurance  that  there  is  no  error  in  his  calculation.  But 
still  he  provides  for  the  possibility  of  failure ;  and  says,  that  in  such  a 
caise,  one  must  f4>ply  himself  diligently  to  find  oi|t  the  source  of  the  er- 
ror that  has  been  committed.  We  have  passed  1836,  and  without  any 
Buq^on  of  a  crisii  in  the  affiurs  of  the  church  or  the  world.  Of  course 
we  BOW  know  what  to  think  of  Bengal's  scheme.    But  the  exhibition  of 
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tf^arkn  of  tV  N«v  T^^casnoc     ChapL  xi.  aid  »q.  fe  nAi>  i»  o*^ 
TO«  ia  I^r.     TW  l'»>  jiejn  dviwle  d>«ii  to  •».  fitm  Dbvnn'f 

fiMBd  is  BrndrnttJat^m  mo4  hh  n^bt^&mi  and  the  borreniTjf- 
koatratrpeiil'tbekipo^ctatcor  the  di^irck  on  caftk-v^Bcfc 
win  findh-  lake  place,  (^y^e  fsEcr  derek<«Bm  ia  riaaimnlT  htn- 
tD  dnpL  tL).     In  point  of  extravasmee  of  appfiraooii.  ani  »- 


exixitiiied. 

WoLFTTS.  in  Ins  Cmrae  nSeits^icme.  coilerts  and  cntidBe  opoa  «bt 
oChen  hare  said ;  but  in  panages  of  diflicuhv  he  witUnlds  kb  o«a 


HAKEHBEKGr  in  los  Bribnm^,  eoorentrates  the  laaas  of  thebookvp- 
oa  JennakflD  and  Palestine.  Bat  from  chap.  xiz.  he  duppoees  it  ^oe 
oa  Id  the  end  of  aB  things.  His  object  was;  to  onite  the  older  and  tbe 
more  PMentmediod  of  mieqjfetin^  the  book.  Bat  kn  paradoxical  a»- 
■umptiomi  are  m  taaay,  that  the  sober  reader,  ahhough  the  anthor  b  a 
wenftWe  man,  beeomcs  diandiaed  toward  adopting;  ivcfa  interpretatioos. 

Skxlkb,  who  attacked  »  Tiolentljr  the  canonicai  credit  of  the  bo«b 
has  giveo  odhf  geoenfiiies  as  to  inlerpretalian.    Heipeakaof  itas^v- 
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boliztng  changes,  calamities,  portentous  signs,  etc ;  and  also  great  {ntos- 
perity  and  happiness  to  the  church ;  but  he  did  not  put  an  estimate  on 
the  book,  which  would  lead  him  to  make  much  effort  for  the  interprBta- 
tion  of  it 

Soon  after  Semler  had  made  war  upon  the  Apocalypse,  and  it  was 
'  threatened  with  exclusion  from  the  Canon  in  Germany,  H£BI>eb  pub- 
lished his  Manm  Atha  or  Book  of  the  Coming  of  the  IxHrd,  1779.  With 
all  his  exquisite  and  cultivated  taste,  Herder  was  not  distinguished  for 
ability  as  a  mere  exegete  or  interpreter.  On  the  score  of  grammatical 
and  historical  interpretation,  not  much  ground  was  won  by  him  for  the 
Apocalypse.  But  in  regard  to  the  rhetorical  character  of  the  book  and 
on  the  score  of  aesthetics,  Herder's  work  was  really  the  commencement 
of  a  new  era.  Never  had  the  Apocalypse  a  more  enthusiastic  and  de- 
voted interpreter.  Never  before  was  the  nature  of  its  poetic  representa- 
tions so  fully  and  finely  unfolded.  The  man  who  wrote  that  peculiar  book, 
the  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  must  needs  be  qualified  in  respect  to  taste 
and  aesthetical  skill  to  make  a  right  estimate  of  the  Apocalypse.  Her- 
der's work  is  all  soul  and  animation,  throogh  and  through.  It  is  easy  to 
see,  that  the  conmientator  entered  upon  his  work  and  accomplished  it 
with  the  highest  d^^ree  of  interest  and  pleasure.  The  vivid  pictures 
and  glowing  language  which  he  presented  to  his  readers,  served  to  cre- 
ate more  interest  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  to  procure  more  favour  with 
the  public  for  it,  than  all  the  ponderous  folios  and  quartos  which  had  be- 
fore been  published.  Nor  has  the  aesthetical  judgment  of  the  public 
been  materially  changed,  since  Herder  gave  it  a  new  direction. 

Eegarded  simply  as  a  book  of  critical  exegesis,  Herder's  work  can- 
not well  be  said  to  claim  a  high  place.  He  adopted  Abauzit's  stand- 
point, and  makes  everything  important  in  the  boek  relate  to  the  Jewish 
history.  This  is  a  fundamental  error,  and  must  of  course  snbstantially 
affect  the  character  of  the  exegesis.  But  there  is  so  much  of  ingenuity 
and  of  eloquence,  there  are  such  bursts  of  feeling  and  flow  of  heart,  in 
all  that  Herder  says,  that  his  book  remains,  down  to  the  present  hour> 
with  all  its  errors  in  interpretation,  the  most  attractive  and  deligfatfoi 
moT\i  that  has  yet  been  written  upon  the  Apocal3rpse.  In  particular,  the 
'  skill  which  he  manifests,  in  showing  that  ^*  it  is  a  book  for  all  hearts  and 
for  all  timed "  (p.  257  seq.),  and  so  is  one  of  an  important  praetieal 
character,  has  not  been  surpassed,  perhaps  not  equalled,  by  any  other 
writer.  And  although  he  seems  to  move  in  a  narrow  circle,  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  book,  limiting  it  so  generally  to  the  Jews,  yet  he  makes 
God's  dealings  with  them,  and  with  his  church  at  that  period,  symboli- 
cal of  the  circumstances  of  the  church  in  every  age.  The  kingdom  of 
Chilst  will  ever  be  victorious  over  all  its  enemies. 

Haaxwiq  followed  Herder,  and  wrote  three  volumes  (m  the  Apoc»- 
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iaw?  'HI  31  dbi^  Ta^i.  "li  Ifrrifei'-    n  4Hk-  wsnwiit  fas'  ii£iKi9>  cniE 


^17"^}.  Si  wirfc:  •  fi«ciiupiiiibRi{  Sir  ib 

Aywjiji  L^ng'  :b«(  ^vwnfaviHr  of  Jmiaiw  sod  «f  HeadhensiiL  anf  & 

a»  £tiii'jl  ploB.     T!ifi*  fast  work.  poftGrii- 
ci  ia  17>1.  9f«  ftuiim  Bev  M^  i»  JiwLjrfi  jtk'  fCmfr.  ■■!  far 

«)f  m^s0;r^  m  Host's  book. 

j«t  »  *  wvk  «f  p&ikifiosT  and  ml  exp{anadi3Q  of  w«rd$  aaii  pftnees* 
M  Ibr  e3ueci^  H<?rfer5  wigrk.  It  is  ic«!i««*ij  &e  fet  wwrk  vtiek  9«sB 
i»  kare  tak^n  fully  che  pruxicmv.  ckai  en^rrtki^E?  in  Ae  Apoeaivpse  b  » 
k«-  filoHtraCiHi  CD  rlw-  saoM'  war.  as  ia  srr  och^r  vork  af  a  wmihi!  aa- 
IBK-  GB  ch^  rj»i  T«*tampnc  Tkf^  fcaiufng'  aad  e2«ti^  ef  eke  anekor  on- 
Usfi  him  to  esiii^  naafT  a  kjyyy  aBd  fmkin^  MMrtiatiiuiK  of 

He  kas  sHvn  aa  iaifivrest  to  Ap 


ia  ikift  wavk  vot  ke 
Tke  Ban  fiiatiti  of  kis  cxese^  hare 

hr  ffker  a^ne  witk  the  ^metal  tesor  «f  Ike  kook.    Bat 

win  BQl  B0V  find 
£.  g.  ia  11:  t  st^f^  Ekkiioni  fiadi  Ae  imm  wHrnoKt  Id  be  tke  two  Jew- 
Ml  kigh  pmsts.  Asanas  and  Jcjmbw  aimdeied  br  Ae  ZeabCs  :  wk3e 
Botbing  caa  be  eleainv  tkan  diat  tike  writer  prodntes  tkna  as  CArijtfiMB 
witii«5(«e&  tai^  m^tm  ^  9  v.  BbC  Krder  bad  fomaducd  tke  snaa 
emr;  aod  tke  real  meaain*  in  das  eaw  ii  so  dUBcult.  dnt  a  Bn«take  k 
BOt  to  be  tkimgkl  strange.  Eichhani's  wwk  was  fboad  fanh  witk  bj 
aone*  and  ia  air  apprebensioB  witk  good  icbsou,  becanse  it  places  the 
wkde  eocnpositioB  01  tke  Apocal  1  |Hje,  on  tke  gfomd  oT  a 


of  Ae  inveiilive  powers  of  poetic  naagiaatioii.  I  do  not  pcfceiie  wly 
■nre  tkaa  tkis  mmr  not:  be  adantted  ;  onlesB  indeed,  we  denr  that  r*- 
gpiraium  is  a  leafitr.  I  am  awarew  to  be  sore,  dnt  Tctj  manr  do  deaj 
tkis^  Bat,  wkile  I  cannot  agree  widi  them.  I  stil  adndt  dnt  tke  Apaca* 
bfpaer  V  to  ili>brMy  kni  aH  tke  MdUo  of  art  and  iketoikaJ  d^ioatioa 
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or  amngement  What  objection  can  there  be  to  admitting,  that  when 
God  speaks  to  men,  he  speaks  more  hwmano  f  The  alphabetic  Psalms* 
especiaU7  Ps.  cxix,  Prov.  xxxi,  the  book  of  Lamentations,  and  manj 
portions  of  the  prophets,  afibrd  striking  exhibitions  of  the  truth  of  tliis.  I 
do  not  and  cannot  regard  Eichhom  as  a  beUever  ip  Christianitj,  in  the 
sense  in  which  those  are  who  admit  the  inspired  authority  of  the  Scrip* 
tare.  But  I  can  see  no  objection  to  accepting  thankfully  whatever  aid 
he  has  proffered,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  words,  phrases,  and  imagery 
of  the  Apocalypse.     We  need  not  depend  on  him  for  our  theology. 

Heikrichs,  in  his  Apoccdt/pm  lllustratOj  has  added  very  little  to  what 
Wcfahom  and  Herder  had  already  exhibited ;  while,  now  and  then,  he 
indulges  in  -some  pecuBar  extravagances.  Other  commentators,  such 
as  Lange,  Hagen,  Lindemann,  Matthai,  etc.,  are  of  little  significance. 
The  Commentary  of  Ewald  however,  (1828),  deserves  a  very  differ- 
ent character.  The  book  is  small,  but  full  of  thought  and  illustration. 
Being  a  philologist  of  much  higher  acquisitions  than  most  of  those  who 
had  preceded  him  in  writing  upon  this  book,  he  has  brought  all  his  He« 
brew  learning  to  bear  upon  it,  and  often  with  signal  advantage.  The 
outlines  of  his  general  plan  are  these :  (1)  The  day  of  vengeance  on  the 
enemies  of  the  chnrcb,  or  of  Chrisfs  coming,  is  near,  chap,  iv — ^vii ; 
vengeance  begins  and  progresses,  8:  1 — 11:  14;  vengeance  is  comple- 
ted, 8:  15 — 22:  5.  So  he  makes  no  ccUastrophe  at  the  end  of  chap,  xi* 
and  even  represents  the  author  as  sparing  Jerusalem  out  of  partiality 
for  his  own  kindred.  The  artificial  arrangement  of  the  book  he  fully 
sees,  in  respect  to  its  heptades,  and  in  regard  to  some  of  its  triadi.  But 
the  latter  he  has  only  here  and  there  noticed,  omitting  to  bring  into 
view  the  three  great  catastrophes;  the  three  heptades  symbolic  of 
punishment,  i.  e.  the  seven  seals,  seven  tmmpets,  and  seven  viab  ;  and 
also  most  of  the  triplicitieSf  which^  in  every  part  of  the  book  small  and 
great,  everywhere  develope  themselves.  £wald*s  critical  skepticism  is 
too  well  known  to  expect  from  him  any  acknowledgment  of  the  divine 
authority  of  the  book,  or  of  real  prediction  in  it.  With  him,  it  is  of  the 
same  order  as  the  Pollio  of  Virgil,  i.  e.  the  expression  of  the  earnest 
wishes  and  hopes  of  a  warm-hearted  but  enthusiastic  Christian ;  who^ 
in  all  probabiUty,  believed  himself  to  have  been  aided  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  in  the  composition  of  the  book.  We  are  not  bound  to  follow  him 
here ;  but  we  may  acknowledge  with  thankfulness  many  an  important 
philological  suggestion,  many  an  illustration  made  fully  satisfactory,  and 
many  an  exegetical  error  of  preceding  interpreters  corrected. 

Oth^  recent  writers  on  the  Apocalypse,  in  Germany,  scarcely  de- 
serve notice.  Of  the  entlinsiastic  Bengdian  order  was  M.  F.  Sender^ 
Jung  Stilling,  Typke,  Gcrken,  Opitz,  Leutwein,  Ruble  von  Lilienstemi 
Sander,  etc     The  last  wrote  in  1829,  and  he  finds  that  the  commence- 
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■lent  of  the  MmemniiiB  wffl  be  in  1847.  He  has  a  littie  die  •dTand^ 
of  the  recent  Millenarians  of  our  own  oonnlry,  who  placed  it  first  in 
1842;  then  in  1843;  next  ui  April, and  then  in  Oetober,  of  1844 ;  and 
wbo  now  conclade,  that  we  ooght  to  Uto  in  daily  expectation  of  it  vntil 
it  comes.  A  more  recent  woi4  on  the  Apocaljpae  by  Zullig,  of  wluck 
I  haTC  onlj  seen  an  ample  review^  has  excited  aome  attention  in  Ger- 
many. But  from  the  extravagance  of  some  of  its  poaiticns,  I  shonU 
not  think  that  it  could  possibly  acquire  and  maintain  a  good  repatatkn. 

Liicke,  who  has  written  so  large  and  aUe  a  book  in  the  waj  of  ^ 
iroduttwn  to  the  Apocalypse,  has  not  yet  published  a  ConunenlaiT. 
W'^henever  he  doo8,  the  pubtic  have  reason  to  believe  that  some  aoce^ 
sion  will  be  made  to  the  exegetical  groond  already  won  foip  the  Apocs- 
lypse. 

In  the  English  worid,  nearly  everything  has  moved  on  in  aocordance 
with  the  older  Protestant  views,  viz.  that  the  beast  and  false  ffophet 
are  symbols  of  the  Romish  papal  chnreh.  Bishop  Nbwtok  on  the 
Prophecies  is  a  book  too  well  known  to  need  description  here.  Siace 
the  present  century  came  in,  some  of  the  leading  woriu  in  England  are 
the  following :  Whitaker,  on  the  Revelation,  1802 ;  GaUoway,  Brief 
Commentaries  on  Revelation,  1802 ;  Woodhouse,  on  the  Apocalypse, 
1805  i  Hohnes'  Revelation  of  St  John,  1815,  2  voL ;  A.  Fuller's  Ex- 
pository Discourses,  1815 ;  W.  Cunningham,  Dissertation  on  the  Sesh 
and  Trumpets,  1817;  Gauntlett's  Exposition  of  Revek^oa,  1821 
mioch^s  Dissertations,  1823;  Culbertaon's  Lectures,  1826,  2  voL 
Croly^s  Apocalypse,  1827;  Woodhouse  on  the  Apocalypse,  1828 
Hutcheson's  Guide  to  the  Study  of  RevehUion,  1828 ;  The  Apoealypae 
explained  (anon.),  1829  ;  W.  Jones'  Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse,  1829; 
£.  Irving's  Lectures  on  Revelation,  1829  ;  Addis'  Heaven  opened,  or 
the  visions  of  Daniel  and  John  explained,  1829. 

In  our  own  country  books  designed  to  be  explanatory  of  the  Apoesr 
lypse  are  not  wanting.  Kinne,  Smith,  Prof.  Bush^  and  others,  have 
published  on  this  subject  But  as  their  works  are  well  known  to  read- 
ers here,  it  is  unnecessary  to  characterize  them. 

Thus  have  I  given  a  brief  d^etch  of  what  has  been  done  in  past  times, 
in  relation  to  the  Apocalypse.  That  the  book  has  suffered  more  than 
any  one  in  the  Bible,  from  extravagant  and  arbitrary  exegesis,  no  one  will 
deny  who  is  acquainted  with  its  exegetical  history.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  progress  may  be  made  in  these  days  of  exegetical  study,  toward  a 
firmer  and  more  satisfactory  mode  of  interpretation.  What  possible  sat- 
isfaction, indeed,  can  ever  be  felt  by  a  rational  man,  in  any  interpreta- 
tion which  rests  upon  mere  surmise  or  fancy  ?  And  such  must  ev^  be 
all  those  interpretations,  which  result  from  considering  the  hock  as  a 
mere  oonq^endiom  of  civil  and  eodesiastical  history*    Buttlushas  heen 
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80  long,  and  Protestant  feeling  is  so  deeply  enlisted  against  the 
Romish  chureh,  'that  the  ehanee  of  substituting  a  better  method  of  exege* 
sis  speedily,  is  probably  but  small  Yet  it  must  oome  at  last.  It  will 
oome,  whether  we  choose  or  refuse.  The  radical  principles  of  herme- 
neutics  are  every  year  gaining  ground  $  and  inasmuch  as  they  are  found- 
ed  in  reason  and  common  sense^  they  must  sooner  or  later  become  tri- 
umphant* 


§  28.  Hthe  Apoc<dyp9e  designed  and  adapted  far  the  use  of  Ae  Christian 

church  in  every  age  f 

m 

This  question  must  be  somewhat  strictly  defined,  before  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  it  can  well  be  made  out 

There  are  some  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  which,  in  one  sense,  have 
ceased  to  be  specially  useful  to  the  church,  as  now  existing  under  the 
Christian  dispensation.  We  might  select,  for  example,  the  architectu- 
ral directions  for  building  the  tabernacle,  and  the  history  of  its  construc- 
tion in  accordance  with  them,  as  contained  in  the  book  of  Exodus.  We 
might  advert  to  many  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  occupied  entirely  with  the 
minute  detail  of  rites  and  forms  under  the  Levitical  priesthood.  We 
might  mention  many  long  and  minute  catalogues  of  persons  and  places, 
such  as  the  book  of  Joshua,  the  first  of  Chronicles,  and  also  the  books 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  exhibit ;  we  might  even  include  many  portions 
of  individual  history,  and  the  accounts  of  some  apparently  unimportant 
transactions,  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  in  some  other  books ;  and  per- 
haps it  would  not  be  too  much  to  add,  that  some  of  the  prophecies  re- 
specUng  small  and  comparatively  insignificant  naUons,  boi-dering  upon 
the  Jews,  who  have  long  been  blotted  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  in 
whose  destiny  we  can  now  have  no  definite  interest,  are  no  longer  of 


*  It  ii  proper  that  I  should  acknowledge  explicitly,  in  this  place,  my  obligations 
to  Prof.  Locke  for  the  mattrr  furnished  mc  in  his  luminous  and  well  arranged 
History  of  the  Interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse^  contained  in  his  Einlcitung  pp. 
420  seq.  In  particular,  with  respect  to  sereral  of  the  works  which  are  character- 
iied  in  the  sketch  contained  in  the  present  Section,  I  have  been  obliged  to  depend 
solely  on  him,  because  I  could  not  procure  a  sight  of  the  books  in  question.  Bat 
the  more  important  ones  have  been  within  my  reach ;  and  what  I  have  said  of 
them  is  principally  the  result  of  my  own  examination,  although  this  substantially 
agrees,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  views  which  he  has  suggested.  The  value  to 
the  reader  of  what  is  said,  will  not  be  changed  by  this  statement;  hot  it  is  incum- 
bent on  me  to  acknowledge  my  aoarees,  where  I  have  drawn  directly  from  theiBt 
lor  I  do  not  like  to  incur  a  juct  charge  of  plagiarism.  Throaghoiit  thia  work,  it 
haa  been  my  constant  endeavour  to  see  with  my  own  eyes,  and  to  think  for  myself, 
whenever  circumstances  rendered  it  possible.  But  in  a  case  like  that  under  con- 
aideration,  where  works  are  characterized  to  which  I  could  not  procure  access,  I 
have  of  coons  been  obliged  to  depend  on  othen. 
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tpmal  moral  b«*n«fit  to  tb?  duirdi  of  CfariaL  F<r  if  the  uAijuJL 
he  Tvrtriti  in  the  «iai[4e  li^iii  m  wlndi  this  qae?Ma  vtMdd  ibilmimI  it, 
Tiz^  WLas  n»9ni/  and  tpiritmai  edificatioB  k  now  deriTsfale  from  sock 
portion^  of  SerifKnre  ?  it  would  Feem  tfaat  radi  an  crc^huon  mi^ht  be 
qp  vitlioat  moeh  diifietihT,  inaflnocli  as  the  moral  wmA  wpiriimai 
taofi  of  'Twrfa  parts  of  ScripCnre  can  be  made  oot  hr  no  direct  and 
meil)fA  of  intprfw^etadoQ.  We  must  report  to  whii  is  called  spiriimeM*' 
ing,  i  e.  we  mtifit  aci>^i<rn  a  Mrorouz,  or  secret  and  mystic  sense*  to  the 
wordji  of  the  MUTed  writers  in  order  to  edace  from  soch  parts  of  the  K- 
t4e  tlie  ini^tmction  now  imder  oon^deration.  Bat  sooh  a  resort  is  of  it- 
Sidf  ^oonfe^noo,  that  a  moral  and  spiritual  meanin?  cannot  be  giren  to 
tiM>«e  parts  of  the  Bible  that  have  jost  been  named,  mdesB  tiie  usual  aod 
obrions  laws  of  interpretation  are  abandoned. 

If  the  qnestioa  should  now  be  urged :  Why  then  were  such  writings 
permitted  to  be  eomprised  in  the  lUj  Sciiptitres  ?  it  is  not  so  difficolt » 
give  tti  answer,  as  some  who  nr^  it  might  imagine.  To  the  cfaorch  of 
God  OB  formerij  ooostitnted,  and  embodied  in  the  Jewish  natioii,  aD  these 
matters  were  oonneeted  with  considerations  of  no  smafl  impoitanoe. 
ETerjthing  ra^pecting  the  tabemade,  the  priesthood,  the  Mosaic  litaal, 
the  genealogies  of  the  tribes  and  families,  eren  the  private  history  of 
the  ancient  patriarchs,  was  dvilly,  socially,  or  religioasly  mportant.  Be- 
caose  that  tabernacle,  ritoal,  dirisions  of  tribes  and  coire^Mmdiaginheii- 
tanees,  and  even  individual  interest  in  some  of  the  ancient  patriardis  have 
passed  away,  through  the  lapse  of  some  thousands  of  years  and  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  dispensation,  how  does  or  can  it  follow,  thai  the 
things  named  were  not  in  former  times  a  matter  of  concern  and  interest 
to  the  Jewish  nation  and  church  as  6od*8  chosen  people  ? 

Then,  moreover,  we  need  not  stop  even  here.     When  we  now  eome 
to  examine  the  genuineness  of  the  Old  Testament  writings,  in  order  to 
satisfy  our  minds  whether  they  were  actually  written  by  Jews,  as  they 
purport  to  have  been,  and  whether  they  were  received  by  the  Jewish 
nation,  and  looked  upon  as  authentic,  and  reverenced  as  such,  every  par- 
ticular that  I  have  named  above,  that  may  now  be  regarded  as  in  a 
good  measure  destitute  of  direct  moral  and  spiritual  instruction  for  iis^ 
and  as  superseded  in  a  certain  sense  by  the  Gospel,  plainly  acts  an  im- 
portant part ;  for  it  gives  testimony  which  cannot  well  be  set  adde  or 
overlooked,  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  the  genuine  productions  of 
Jewish  writers.    Every  minute  personal  history,  even  every  special  list 
of  the  pieces  of  furniture  for  the  tabernacle,  or  specific  account  of  rites 
and  forms,  and  every  catalogue  of  names  either  of  persons  or  places, 
goes  to  establish  the  verisimilitude  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  as  a  whole, 
and  to  show  tliat  they  are  no  work  of  fiction  executed  by  an  impostor. 

PUced  in  this  light,  then,  our  question  assumes  entirely  a  new  atti- 
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tade ;  and  if  we  should  now  be  asked,  whether  those  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament  that  have  been  named  as  destitute  in  one  respect  of  moral 
and  spiritual  instruction  adapted  to  us,  are  not  even  of  high  importance 
in  another  respect,  as  contributing  to  the  credibility  of  the  sacred  books 
in  general,  and  helping  to  establish  their  authenticity — if,  I  say,  this 
question  should  be  now  repeated,  we  may  unhesitatingly  assume,  that 
all  Scripture  is  profitable.  And  if  some  parts  are  not  directly  "  doc- 
trine, or  correction,  or  reproof,"  they  at  least  serve  to  confirm  those 
parts  of  th^  Bible  which  teach  doctrine  and  administer  reproof. 

Paul  has  given  us  a  very  simple,  and  (I  may  add)  a  very  instructive, 
exhibition  of  the  uses  to  which  Old  Testament  history  may  ngiv.be 
put.  Speaking  of  what  came  upon  the  Jews,  during  their  journey 
through  the  wilderness,  he  says :  "  Now  all  these  things  happened  unto 
them  for  en  samples,  and  tliey  are  written  for  our  admonition,  upon 
whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come,"  1  Qov.  10:  11.  And  again, 
when  speaking  of  their  punishments :  **  Now  these  things  were  exam- 
pies  for  us,  to  the  intent  we  should  not  lust  after  evil  things,  as  they  also 
lusted,"  1  Cor.  10:  6. 

The  simple  principle  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  is,  that  as  Grod  is 
always  the  same,  and  the  relations  which  men  sustain  toward  him  are 
always  substantiidly  the  same ;  so,  what  he  did  in  one  age,  or  at  one 
time,  and  to  one  nation,  in  order  to  encourage  virtue  and  holiness,  or  to 
restrain  vice  and  impiety,  he  will  in  substance  always  do,  everywhere 
and  to  all  nations.  In  the  manner  of  his  proceedings  there  may  be,  and 
is,  some  diversity.  The  matter,  as  to  rewards  and  punishments,  as  to  re- 
quirements and  prohibitions,  is  and  must  be  always  for  substance  the 
same. 

So  then  the  ancient  Scriptures  may  after  all  profit  us ;  even  what  was 
local,  and  particular,  and  temporary,  and  what  can  never  in  all  respects 
be  repeated  or  occur  again,  may  sometimes  be  of  no  small  importance 
to  us  at  the  present  day.  We  may  at  least  learn  instructive  history 
from  it  We  may  regard  it  as  a  record  of  God's  providential,  or  of  his 
retributive  dealings  ;  and  from  these  we  may  learn  something  both  in 
respect  to  his  nature  and  his  wilL 

In  saying  these  things,  I  have  had  my  eye  continually  upon  the 
Apocalypse.  Here  is  a  book,  which,  if  I  have  rightly  unfolded  its  aim, 
contains  things  that  relate  to  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future.  If 
we  should  say  now  that  all  which  respects  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish 
persecuting  power  can  no  longer  be  a  matter  of  any  interest  to  us ; 
what  is  this  but  to  say,  that  from  the  past  we  can  gather  no  lessons  of 
importance  in  respect  to  ih^  future;  or  that  we  can  discover  no  ground 
of  encouragement,  by  the  &ct  that  God  has  ftdfilled  one  prediction,  that 
he  will  fulfil  another  ?    But  thia  we  eannot  weU  say,  as  reasonable  and 


i^ 


vaM^ :    tnr  4   (  *i«rr»n  *  hat  *  h^  tUtrau  isim    «r   ^Iv^  •' 

nHKr«i4inn*     Ann  t   hi*   i^   ti^  tve.   Xkt  *tiiBrfi  ■■-^ail.L 

B#»!»wV*«v  'U^  J  MM  I  '^>ger:  If  V4v«»:ian  -rw  .ap  t^«  *i«an*.     "Bh^ 
rit'^vAfs  ui#i  .4»<3rv7  «  -nil   n  tniiF.      rii^  Mtpr  nnrHiii' 
<»*»  rff  'o  -«nMi«»,     Anft  Mnr  '^n  ill   In*  y^  iHBtvr -rt  Ittuen 
m  'li^  'hiifrM  «  «iv  -imwiir  Bio* 

'^*     r]v>i«»  .«  MiliFi  .VMl  fd&mrit  new  lot  vv^ 
^tt^  'trrn^niwi  wi^  «  *vhirti  I  wan    n   *tif>   in^^ma  fiirnwiwin      WTbk 

I  nf»ipri  'ti«»  At)A#*;iir*vw»  w  ■— '■■"■"g  ooBteB.  wiiirk  •&  « tuatrnf.  •r  -til 

pAfii<*iiliir  lUiiMtnitifHi  ^  ft  jmaai  annopie— «ir  i  nntic  tmdu     J&^ 
tpsvmsnm  ''nf  'Iwi  nwr  inffir  I'm.  Tfietfv  sOKifL 

W  ,th  iti»  :tfVMrl«»  Pvit  <r^  may  «rp!\r  avioi  rfaat  '^  (Jbrisc  onnr  CKseii» 
ntitil  1/7  •mf^nifm  V  Tjnt  »niifcr  h»  ife«  T  I  €»ir.  I.>i  iin  S;  i»  3ne»  rr 
jnnm,  iv»  rmit  riiflt  (*xnfi  lu»]iUMle  faun  m  he'^Eing'df  ImicFani  I^td 

^>!C  iM  .«ppiMft.  niMP;  fkgc  ilii»  tratfa.  w«i  ffiniueiiy  in  div  onni  4f 
Jv^iuk  wImv  wmtft  d»  Ap«Hai7nfw :  mmt  ijimImIi  w  nek  wm^  t&i  iiasfi.  ftt 
wliiK  wwf^  1  flriir  <fmlft  lift  aiabic  dtn  msk  »  tte  dUMb.  m.  che  onsc; 
iNfi^.Wihimr  jMfi  dlBRie&'9«(  tirwa.  ?    ^gto  be  imi  bsve  *"')t^*  ic  ^iimii^u, 

ir^  "^  1  Tf-Ttyf^  TuiTnnrr  hum  rnrn  mwiom  \d  ir  m  liiii   wlif 
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Dcrabdess  it  was  in  his  power  so  to  do.  It  was  also  in  the  power  of 
'David,  when  he  designed  to  celebrate  the  deliverance  which  he  had  ex* 
perienced  from  the  hand  of  Saul  and  from  the  hand  of  all  his  enemies, 
to  have  said  this  in  so  many  simple  words,  and  then  to  have  closed  his 
lips  in  silence.  But  he  has  not  chosen  tins  method  of  representing  a 
truth  so  deeply  interesting  to  himself  and  others.  He  has  given'  us, 
therefore,  that  sublime  and  beautifal  symbolic  representation  contained 
in  the  18th  Psalm ;  a  piece  of  composition  for  wMch  thanks  will  be 
given  to  b)hi  as  long  as  taste  and  a  power  of  appreciating  the  beau^ful 
shall  remaia*in  the  world. 

It  was  in  the  power  of  Isaiah  to  announce  that  great  Babylon  wQ)ild 
fall,  by  tha^hand  of  Cyrus  and  the  united  hosts  of  Media  and  Persia. 
He  might  have  simply  said  this,  and  refrained  from  any  further  declara- 
tion. But  he  had  not  done  so.  He  has  given  us  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  the  onset  of  battle,  the  song  of  victory,  and  the  final  prostration 
and  degradation  of  the  great  city  with  its  haughty  and  hostile  monarch. 
The  Idth  and  14th  chapters  of  his  book  will  be  read  with  wonder  and 
delight,  so  long  as  readers  of  feeling  and  taste  are  to  be  found. 

David  and  other  inspired  writers  might  have  simply  said,  as  in  the 
book  of  Genesis,  that  ^  the  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  ser^ 
pent*s  head ;"  or  that  <  Shiloh  wouki  come,  fuid  unto  him  would  the 
gathering  of  the  people  be ;'  and  then  have  rolled  up  and  sealed  the 
prophetic  scroll  But  these  writers  have  not  so  done.  Witness  the 
2nd,  the  16th,  the  45th,  the  110th,  and  other  Psalms,  and  many  glow- 
ing descriptions  in  Isaiah,  and  the  other  prophets,  of  the  like  nature. 
No  one  will  deny  the  additional  interest  which  has  thus  been  conferred 
on  the  subject  of  their  prophecies.  No  one  will  wish  a  word  to  be  de- 
tracted, from  all  the  vivki  symbols  and  glowing  descriptions  which  they 
have  presented  us. 

Besides  this,  we  should  particularly  note,  when  David,  for  example, 
brings  to  view  the  future  king,  the  Messiah,  he  invests  him  with  the 
costume  of  oriental  kings,  i.  e.  with  such  as  it  was  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote.  So  too  the  sons  of  Korah,  in  that  exquisitely  beautiful  Psalm, 
nnmbered  the^brfy^M.  There  we  find,  first  of  all,  the  beauty  of  the 
king's  person  described ;  then  his  eloquenee  is  brought  to  view ;  next 
his  invincible  power  and  skill  in  war ;  his  victories  on  every  side ;  his 
triumphs ;  and  finally,  his  retinue  of  captives,  the  daughters  of  foreign 
kings,  and  the  nuptials  which  follow.  All  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
time  in  which  the  author  lived,  and  with  the  country  in  which  he  wrote. 

The  application  of  this,  now,  to  the  subject  before  us  is  easy  and  ob- 
vious. The  theme  of  the  New  Testament  prophet  is  the  triumph  of  the 
church  over  its  enemies  and  opposers,  the  universal  extension  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom,  and  its  final  consummation  in  {^ory.    What  course 


mituA  "lit*  *v*Ti'r  nk.^  oi    irit>r  ifsc  "n  9re^Dpfi»ft  bx»  ni 

sifi  yamuiaung  iKr^*?<iH>  -ritiim  .  jpngnwts?!  aicnir  iiai»  i  iBBHL  ChE»» 

!••  ■!iiiiii'!iB*«i.  lie  iMMM&Bp  mm. '.    V  !•(  amut  sanDKiiiBC  m  'J 

!iuru  id;''*  111*  jmiiL  ^smmKimi*--*  ik.*  "-i**--^  *     T'm*  'IOv^m^  sBiwsr  :& 

■.lira*caiiir*  jar  Vinr*  £.  siii  ^iOiiimis  ul  wbn  ':*t"«Mnif  ran-^sci^iejr  ^ 
•^'jiuik.  'Siac  ^ut  '"aoBP  ni.  *v!iicii  'Zi*^'''  jr^  <iiisiffr«t  will 
4<r^T>  -f^  'if  jlh  i.iiiiir^  jod  ^Boafaik.  Ami  die  waaiir  «srrxL  be-  j^c 
3Bi»  r!iH7- «' -ill*  LgnL 

B<ic  JMir  MkaiL  *ai»  >>  •inae  r     Meat  ha  wrn*  s  =?■ 
t^shihtc  A  ouniiK  hasnirr  nt  rw  itiimrti..  bi  id  aier 
•*i  w^  *>;  'laif  •gni  •7r  Time  r     ^u'ii  i  ''•:mn«^*^fn«^n  wnauk  le  il  jiiniiii:^!  a» 


€xr»**ii*rT'*.     fc  •♦#iLii  ':♦!  ^lI^"hneeL  Hy  ri-*^ :  a:  •nimit  ">•  liunHBsmy  r^t 
4iiiy  ^*r  %  ir-Jl  -^nn.^-r  3iimiHfC     Ic  w:iiiii  :a»3L  ■Ki!ii  .i-jiruT  inl  ^ 

•«L  miL  mr>Hiiti?«L 

die  tun*  whyrft  Jie  ki»  c&flRiL.     The  i»TiIt4>  :a!^  tH'^Jtygg 

iie  eaamtemL  «■(  die  ^rni  :»  vniiifk  che^  viHiiii  cmb*  be  &iftbr 
31  Yii*ir.     JEmt  iL^r^i  J*tw^  oa  uie  *bk  uhL 

€lini?daa  ••iiarfii  :rT>ni  :t>  irvc  i^'cnninirs :  oa  "dui  ''caer  dk^ 
ine  c«>w«"  of  R.)iiie  Jiziil  *>^triii  3a  Qi*flr  mm  is. 
aanmn*  tmic  b«)cii  Thf^^e  •Mteniies  voumI  in  *!ntt 
Mti  "JUXL  xhs'.j  wniilii  '>*<!uiiiif  die  viiniiiB  or  •ibrine  jiEcke 
Aatfunnires  diac  ^orii  wrsiziii  oe  die  ^a^e.  w^attt  •^r^jienri^  iifnyfwif  ftj 
chi'  -(pffiol  DiirT:oii«e{¥  w  ji<!ft  tsLu^i  virrJi  die  ei3inpi]t*iQoa  <if  tae 
hnife.     Tlii>ce  is  wtii}i<it  d^ae^  it  wa»  wtti ^eiu  L  •&.  aO.  who  sw^  <r«& 
che  wTiri-ur..  ma^  b«-  «mb>o^ti  r]4>  ^t^.  :Iiac  die  ooinrvti  cmii  ■■&  W 
fi-.-^hf <i  hj  ail  LC?  •Hi*'«xi{tfs..  aati  oiiiC  is  wa»  s&eflAiily  miraaems 
ttazL  'SJiti  eiHrtuiiz  trmmr-ii. 

Boc  whuc  of  atbir  «:>«!<w  wiu^ii  dtip  bi)w«-  ot  dke  Jews^.  «■!  ot 
Bome  shrMiiii  bepuoo**  ^xriiKt?     Wjuiii  dte^r  but**  sjit  iooaeas  ia   ..le 
Aff)etKTit<e?     Wj^  k  a  b«M«s  wbien  vuiiiti  live  lami  cae  wtc*i*i 
be  a>  iBfinf.  aad  be  fibr  die  «ijiiif'«>rc  tiie  cooiinaifiaa^  the 
cbe  ^HiHU^^iauos  at  CanKMiw  ia  erecj  a^  r 
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This  brings  as  to  the  verj  gist  of  the  writer's  plan.  The  then  pre- 
sent cireumstances  of  the  church  he  had  in  view ;  for  of  this  we  cannot 
doubt  And  so  did  Paul,  when,  for  example,  he  wrote  his  first  epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  have  in  view  their  pecaliar  drcaoistances  and  condi- 
tion. It  is  impossible  to  explain  this  epistle  on  anj  other  ground.  But 
is  there  nothing  in  it,  which  is  of  preaetd  advantage  to  us  ?  None  will 
dei^  this.  All  the  decisions  of  Paul  in  respect  to  disputed  or  difficult 
questions ;  all  his  precepts,  admonitions,  threatenings,  encouragements, 
promises,  doctriifies — all  is  just  as  applicaUe  to  us,  and  to  all  socceedifli^ 
ages,  as  it  was  to  the  Corinthian  Christians,  after  we  have  simply  abated 
iheir  peculiar  circumstances.  So  far  as  our  condition  and  drcumstao^. 
and  duties  tf>e  like  theirs,  just  so  far  what  Paul  said  to  them  belongs  to 
us.  Manenie  ratianey  manei  ip$a  lex.  And  thus  may  we  faiiij  reason, 
in  respect  to  all  the  books  of  the  New  T€0ament. 

Let  us  examine  the  bearing  of  the  principle  here  brought  to  view, 
upon  the  Apocalypse.  In  every  age  the  church  has  had,  and  will  have, 
its  trials.  Jewish  or  Boman  persecution,  indeed,  will  not  always  rage. 
But  there  are  other  trials.  The  carnal  mind  is  always  enmity  against 
God ;  and  always  it  will,  in  some  shi^>e  or  other,  display  that  enmity. 
There  have  been,  there  will  be,  cold,  doubting,  hesitating,  i^xistatizing 
professors  of  the  Christian  religion.  Is  there  no  instruction,  admom- 
taon,  comfort,  hope,  to  be  derived  from  the  Apocaljrpse,  in  respect  to 
matters  such  as  these  ?  There  is ;  at  least  there  maf  be,  provided  the 
book  be  rightly  understood. 

In  a  w(Hd,  is  it  rational  to  suppose  that  such  a  writer  as  John  be- 
lieved, that  all  the  evils  which  the  church  would  experience,  would 
arise  from  the  Jews,  the  pagan  emperors  of  Rome,  and  from  Gk)g  and 
Hagog?  I  trust  not.  ^  But  why  then  has  he  not  brought  other  ene- 
mies to  view  ?  This,  I  answer,  would  be  to  compose  a  woric  so  exten- 
sive that  few  would  copy,  purchase,  or  read  it,  in  case  a  minute  and 
circumstantial  history  of  the  church,  in  all  its  relations  and  down  to  the 
end  of  time,  should  have  been  undertaken.  John,  therefore,  did  what 
discretion  and  sound  judgment  prompted  him  to  do.  He  has  embodied, 
illustrated,  and  confirmed,  a  prindfU  in  his  work,  of  which  the  church 
may  and  should  avail  itself,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  It  is  the 
simple  (Minciple,  that  Ohriii  will  reign  uniil  all  memtes  art  put  under 
hie  feei.  But  in  the  illustration  and  confirmation  of  this,  he  has  select- 
ed as  examples  or  specimens,  the  evils  which  pressed  upon  the  Chris- 
tians to  whom  his  work  was  particularly  addressed.  How  does  the 
principle  of  composition  in  this  case,  then,  differ  from  that  which  David 
and  other  prophets  adopt,  when  they  portray  the  future  king  Messiah, 
in  the  costume  of  kings  who  lived  at  the  time  when  they  wrote  ?  Pre- 
sent circumstances  were  seised  upon,  in  order  to  convey  to  their  oon- 
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tenponviei  Ueas  €r  foCm  1^1101  Slid  penoDfc    QwM  Aey  tw  b^ai 
wdl  imtealood,  in  GBae  tlieyluid  adopted  m  principle  cf  cuupoHlion 

diflferent  from  tins? 

B»  not  John  teoght  m,  tiwt  in  dw  sabjogiitiiMi  of  Ae  ffmtet  end 
nwre  Twient  enemies  we  hafc  «i  MWinnee  that  aJI  other  ttfloia  via 
berabdoed?  Witt  he  who  foe«  forth,  conquering  and  to  oonqiier,le«v« 
his  woric  undone, or  half  done?  Hat  he  no  opponent*  b<*  Jews  «nd 
heathen  Rome?  Will  he  have  none  in  fotare  hat  Gog  and  Magog? 
S^relj  if  be  sobdnes  <me  enenj,  becanee  ha  is  anscfaiafbus  a«d  dangv^ 
oos  to  the  chnn^  he  sill  snbdne  anoiker  of  the  same  temper  and  ciw- 
ao^.  He  win  not  save  the  cfanrch  from  the  swoid,  and  lea^  it  to 
perish  by  famine  and  treacherT;  He  wfll  not  snbdue  and  Aatfroj  one 
enemy,  and  giTe  np  those  who  bare  been  redeemed  by  his  bbod  to  the 
fatal  power  of  another. 

Gonsideratk»a  of  thb  laliffe  Oiastrale  and  eoofinn  what  I  meao, 
when  I  saj,  that  the  writer  of  die  Apocalypse  has  established  important 
and  nniyersal  prindpics,  respecting  the  Bedeemei^s  government  and  his 
pioteetion  of  the  chmdi.  What  he  has  .repeatedly  done,  for  Iter  pro- 
tection and  defence,  for  her  extension  and  confoinalion,  he  will  agihi 
do,  and  oontinne  to  do^  down  to  the  end  of  the  world.  If  net,  then  hss 
he  riied  his  blood  in  vain ;  at  least  it  has  been  poored  ont  to  aooompfish 
bpt  a  narrow  and  yery  iimitod  good.  Mnst  we  adept  a  view  of  ear 
auijjeot  that  will  lead  lo  soch  a  condnsion? 

When  we  aie  asked,  then,  whether  i^>ostate  CSnislian  Borne  is  in* 
daded  in  the  design  of  the  Apocalypee;  and  whether  Mohammedism  is 
iaeladed  in  the  same;  and  vriietber  all  the  heresies  of  every  age  are 
dso  indnded  in  it ;  oar  answer  may  be :  Not  primarily  and  imBm* 
diati^;  hot  stiU  in  reality  all  these,  and  everything  else  be  it  what, 
where,  or  when  it  may,  wlneh  is  opposed  to  Christianity,  is  indnded  by 
mpUsmtian  in  die  Apoealypse.  Li  other  woids,  a  principle  is  estab- 
lished in  this  book,  which  embraces  aU  enemies  of  every  kind  and  name. 
Why  shoold  God  save  his  dnrcfa  torn  one  enemy,  and  give  it  iq»  to 
be  laid  waste  and  destroyed  by  aaotber  ? 

As  I  may  reason  firam  the  epstles  to  the  Corinlhians,  that  die  yrm- 
cipU$  estaUished  by  ¥wA  there,  in  reference  to  the  partieidar  state  aad 
diflfeoltaes  of  thai  chard^  are  avaflable  at  all  times  and  in  all  pbees; 
ao  in  the  case  before  OS  I  may  say  with  the  same  propriety:  It  is  made 
certam  by  the  Apocalypse,  that  Oknti  vM  rei^mi»ak$  AaU  hoM 
fntt  AI.I.  ememies  tmder  kUfetL 

With  such  views  as  these  of  the  book  before  n,we  may  wdl  spsre 
all  the  e£forts  made  to  oonvert  the  Apocalypse  into  a  8yi]Bba8  of  hi»* 
tory.  We  need  not  kiok  for  the  Pope,  or  the  French  revolntian,  or  ths 
Tmks,  or  die  ChJaosoj  in  it,  as  being  distuwdy  within  tfe  visson  of  the 
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propbeiie  seer.  He  saw  distioetly  the  enemies  then  pressbg  on  the 
chitfch.  In  describing  their  fall  and  mini  he  gives  a  sample  of  what 
m^t  take  place  In  respect  to  all  other  enemies  and  persecntors  of  the 
ehurch,  of  every  form  and  age.  This  is  enough.  All  the  great  moral 
and  spiiitaal  puipoees  of  the  book  are  answered  by  this.  The  churoh 
does  not  need  a  minute  history  of  all  the  external  relations  in  which  it 
wf]!  eyer  stand,  in  order  to  be  comforted,  and  warned,  and  instructed. 
Enough,  when  we  know  that  it  will  conw  pff  victorious,  at  last,  from 
every  struggle.  Enough  that  all  things  will  assuredly  be  put  under  the 
feel  of  its  leader,  and  that  it  is  marching  to  ultimate  triumph  and  glory. 

All  this  is  aeoon^lished  by  the*  book  before  us ;  accomplished,  we 
may  say,  in  a  most  admirable  and  impressive  manner.  As  I  have* 
before  said,  so  I  say  again,  that  I  know  of  no  book  in  all  the  Scriptures 
which  contains  matter  adapted  to  highev  moral  exdtement  thwi  the 
Apocalypse.  Is  there  any  one,  which  even  reaches  a  point  so  high  in 
this  respect? 

Such  is  the  view  that  I  would  take  of  the  writer's  plan  and  object 
Such  the  manner  in  which  he  has  accomplished  his  design.  Can  those, 
who  think  that  thus  interpreted  he  seems  to  have  said  and  done  too 
nttle,  tell  us  where  he  could  have  stopped,  had  he  gime  on  to  predict 
individually  all  the  events  of  interest  and  importance  which  were  to 
befall  the  churoh  down  to  the  end  of  time  ?  What  a  book  his  must  have 
been  I  How  very  few  could  be  entitled  to  th4  Ueuednesi  of  tha$e  $oho 
rtad  <md  u$uier$Umd  the  Revelationl 

If  any  one  still  doubts,  whether  the  position  is  true  that  has  now  been 
taken  in  reference  to  the  plan  of  the  Apocalypse,  viz.,  the  establish* 
ment  of  a  general  principle  by  particular  Ulustration ;  it  would  be  easy 
to  show  him,  that  such  is  frequently  the  manner  of  the  Scriptures,  in 
other  cases  than  those  already  mentioned.  Take  for  example  the  text 
is  Rev*  21:  8,  ^  The  fearful  and  unccmfiding,  and  abominable,  and 
murderers,  and  fomieators,  and  sorcerers,  and  idolaters,  and  all  hars, 
shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake  that  bumeth  with  fire  and  brimstone." 
Are  these  then  Uie  only  obisses  of  sinners  who  will  be  sent  to  the  lake  ? 
Surely  but  a  small  part  of  them ;  hot  then  these  are  named  by  the 
writer  as  falling  more  immediately  within  the  scope  of  his  book,  and 
they  are  proffered  as  a  sample  of  sJl  who  have  the  like  spirit 

Take  another  case  from  the  writings  of  PauL  In  the  first  chapter  of 
his  epistle  to  the  Romans  he  gives  a  list  of  the  vices  practised  among 
the  Gentiles,  on  aooount  of  which  they  fell  under  the  just  sentence  of 
the  divine  law.  But  are  the  vices  there  named  all  of  which  the  G«n«> 
tiles  were  gmlty,  and  do  no  others  bring  upon  offenders  the  condenmar 
(ion  of  the  law?  This  question  is  not  a  difflcult  one,  and  there  can  ba 
but  one  answer  to  it ;  and  this  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat 
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I  do  not  make  tins  bust  remark,  because  I  sappose  tliat  either  tmitjf 
of  time,  «r  regular  throndlogical  sequencj  of  eyents,  is  essentifd  to  an 
£popee.  If  this  were  the  case,  not  a  few  compositions  of  this  nature 
would  hare  but  a  dubious  claim  to  the  rank  in  which  they  are  now 
placed.  But  sdU,  there  is  something  in  itself  revolting  to  an  enlighten* 
ed  taste,  in  anachronism  or  parachronism.  We  are  always  better  satis-* 
fied  with  a  composition,  which  exhibits  congruities  of  time  and  place. 
Ignorance  of  the  real  sequency  of  events,  which  one  undertakes  to  re* 
late  or  to  symbolize,  detracts  from  our  confidence  in  the  intelligence  and 
taste  of  a  writer.  And  where  ignorance  cannot  even  be  suspected,  a 
disrc^iard  to  such  sequency  abates  not  a  little  of  the  satisfaction  that  we 
otherwise  feel,  in  the  perusal  of  any  work. 

Supposing  now  that  I  have  given  a  correct  account  of  the  economy 
of  the  Apocalypse,  the  question  may  be  fairly  asked :  Omdd  a  ekarge 
of  anaehronx9m  upon  this  book  be  well  supported  f  Or  in  other  words : 
Is  it  an  objection  to  the  plan  of  the  book,  as  represented  by  me,  that  it 
is  justly  chargeable  with  anachronism  ? 

It  may  not  be  inapposite  to  state,  in  a  few  words,  the  reason  why  I 
introduce  and  discuss  this  question,  at  the  dose  of  this  volume.  A 
friend,  in  whose  judgment  I  place  much  confidence,  and  with  whom  I 
was  conversing  on  the  subject  of  the  Apocalypse,  after  I  had  given  him 
a  sketch  of  my  views  respecting  the  economy  of  the  book,  and  speciidly 
of  what  I  have  named  the  Jirtt  and  second  eatoMrophe^  suggested  a  dif- 
ficulty in  respect  to  my  plan,  which  he  thought  might  be  raised  on  the 
score  of  anaekroniem.  That  difficulty  has  its  basis  in  the  following  par- 
ticulars. '  The  fall  of  Jerusalem  wto  in  August,  A.  D.  70.  The  Jew- 
ish war  commenced  early  in  the  S[Mring  of  A.  D.  67 ;  and  therefore 
lasted  about  dtree  years  isnd  a  half.  Nero  began  to  persecute  Chris- 
tians aflter  the  burning  of  Rome,  according  to  the  best  accounts  in  the 
latter  part  of  Nov.  A.  D.  64  This  emperor  was  assassinated  on  the 
9th  of  June,  A.  D.  68 ;  and  after  his  death  the  persecution  of  Chris'* 
tians  inunediately  ceased.  It  had  lasted  about  three  years  and  a  half* 
Out  of  these  facts  an  objection  to  the  plan  of  interpretation  proposed  in 
my  work  might  be  elicited.  This  {dan  seems  to  represent  the  destruc 
tion  of  Jerusalem  (the  first  catastrophe),  as  antecedent  to  the  persecu- 
tion by  Nero,  at  least  as  antecedent  to  his  death ;  while  in  fact  Nero 
began  to  persecute  in  A.  D.  64,  and  died  two  years  and  two  months  be- 
fore the  capture  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

*  And  besides  this,  I  have  represented  the  v>oman  clothed  with  the  sun 
(in  chap,  xii.),  as  the  symbol  of  the  churdi  or  pe<^le  of  God ;  and  her 
flight  to  the  wilderness,  in  order  to  find  an  asylum  from  the  persecuting 
power  of  the  dragon,  as  the  occasion  or  ground  of  Satan*s  attack  upon 
who  lived  abroad  in*  foreign  coontrieiii    H»w  eoukl  this  be 
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the  cause  of  Satan's  stirring  up  penecntion  afeunsl  Chriatiaas  in  the 
Boman  provincea,  when  that  penecution  begwi  in  A.  D.  64^  ly^d  Qm- 
tians  did  not  flee  from  Judea  to  Fella  until  at  least  the  year  67  or  68f 

Such  are  the  difficulties  which  struck  the  mind  of  my  friend}  and,  at 
first  yneWf  thej  may  seem  also  to  others  to  involve  an  anaehronism  in 
the  plan  of  the  Apocaljrpse  which  is  represented  in  my  woric«  But  these 
seeming  difficulties,  when  suggested,  were  not  new  to  me*  My  own 
mind  had  frequently  been  occupied  with  them,  until  I  had  beoonie  ast* 
bfied  that  they  are  more  apparent  than  real  I  have  touched  upon 
them  more  than  oncci  both  in  the  introduction  to  the  Apocalypse  and  in 
the  commentary.  I  might  perhaps  remit  the  reader  to  what  is  tliere 
said,  without  any  further  remark  (  but  as  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  the 
minds  of  some  of  my  readers  may  be  embarrassed  wUh  the  same  difil- 
culties  which  have  been  Aated  above,  I  have  thought  it  eicpedient  to 
canvass  the  subject  here,  (inasmuch  as  the  printing  of  this  volarae  ro- 
nudns  yet  uncompleted),  a  little  more  at  length  than  I  have  ebewhere 
done,  and  thus  to  incur  the  hazard  of  being  taxed  with  repetition,  rather 
than  of  having  it  said  that  I  have  sought  to  shun  the  difflcalty  in  ques- 
tion. 

First  then,  as  to  the  general  question  of  M^usney  in  r^pid  to  the 
first  and  second  catastrophe; 

The  Apocalyptist  does  not  represent  the  seocmd  cata^&oph^  as  com- 
mencing after  the  first  had  ended.  His  deienpHaH  of  the  second  catas* 
trophe  does  indeed  eo^imence  after  he  has  concluded  Ins  description  of 
the  first.  But  he  does  not  make,  nor  have  I  represented  him  as  wakr 
ing,  the  second  catastroplte  to  spring  out  of  the  terminatioiv  of  the  first. 
On  the  contrary,  chap,  zii,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  is  regremive. 
It  comprises  events  coeval  with  the  first  rise  of  Christianity*  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  writer  takes  this  st^  in  order  to  make  a  palpable  dis- 
tinction between  the  fij^  and  second  catastrophe.  The  seoond  arises 
from  the  comlHued  malignity  of  the  dragon,  the  beast  from  the  seat  and 
the  false  prophet. 

In  a  work  like  that  of  the  Apocalypse,  there  must  be  symmetry  and 
concinnity.  J<^  has  bsffun  with  the  Jewish  persecuting  power,  for  a 
very  plain  reason.  That  power  persecuted  more  than  thirty  years  be* 
fere  the  Boman  government  oommenoed  its  war  upon  Christians.  The 
oldest  enemy,  as  well  as  the  most  obstinate  and  persevering,  muat  nato- 
rally  be  taken  first  When  once  upon  the  tapis,  the  pictore  must  be 
finished  before  the  painter  could  begin  another.  Nothing  oouU  have 
been  more  incongruous,  considering  Uie  general  plan  of  Johi^  than  to 
interming^  the  first  and  second  catastrophes,  in  the  descriptiana  wludi 
he  has  given. 

Thus  maeh  order  and  the  nature  of  the  case  plainly  dsmand.    And 
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what  more  haa  John  done,  in  the  esse  before  m?  IF  he  had  made  the 
rise  of  tl|#  aecDod  oatastrophe  dependent  on  the  close  of  the  flnli)  then  it 
would  be  easy  to  show  that  aoachronisin  woakl  be  kirolved.  But  ae 
he  plainly  has  not  doiie  this,  what  reason  is  there  that  he  sboiild  not  be 
at  liberty  to  go  on  with  the  description  of  Jewish  persecutors  and  their 
fall,  until  he  has  completed  all  which  he  might  desire  to  say  reepeetittg 
them?  filing  is  said  by  the  Apocalyptist,  which  inrolyes  the  idea 
that  JNero's  perseention  or  death  was  eubeequent  to  the  destraction  of  the 
holy  dty.  The  writer  has  indeed  connected  the  first  of  these  with  the 
disappcnntsoent,  rage,  and  malice  of  Satan,  and  the  bitter  enmity  of  his 
coadjutors ;  but  he  has  not  made  the  heathen  persecution  to  depend  at 
all  on  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  or  on  the  desolation  of  Judea. 

Thus  much  for  the  general  question  of  sequency  in  respect  to  the 
first  and  second  catastrophe.  We  come  n<)w  to  the  more  particular 
question,  in  regard  to  the  flight  of  the  wdtoan  to  the  wildeme^,  as  an 
alleged  reason  for  Satan's  beginning  a  persecution  in  foreign  countries. 

Nero  began  his  peraecotion  near  the  dose  of  A.  D.  64  Early  in 
A.  D.  67  the  Jewish  war  began.  Nero  lived  a  litde  short  of  eighteen 
.  months  after  thb  last  event  On  the  suf^position  that  John  wrote  the 
Apocalypse  a  short  time  before  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  there  might 
have  been  some  sixteen  or  more  months  of  war  against  Judea,  when  the 
book  of  Reveltition  was  composed  There  was  opportunity  then  for  the 
anther  of  it  ta  know  what  effects  the  war  had  pif>duced,  and  what  it  was 
likely  to  produce,  upon  Christianity  in  Palestine^  and  what  would  be 
the  probable,  or  rather  the\»rtain,  end  of  the  war. 

Two  drcurostanccs  in  respect  to  this  position  of  affairs  deserve  our 
spedal  notice  here.  The  first  is,  that  our  Saviour  had  frequently  and 
aokmniy  admonished  his  disdples  respecting  such  a  war,  and  plainly 
and  de^tely  predicted  the  issue  of  the  contest,  Matt,  xziv*  At  the 
same  time,  he  had  strictly  charged  them  to  flee  from  the  country,  when- 
ever the  Roman  invasion  should  take  place.  Can  there  be  any  reason- 
aUie  doubt  that  Christians  in  general  obeyed  this  injunction?  Eten 
the  prudence  of  an  intdligent  man  would  lead  him  to  flee  from  the 
scene  of  such  an  invasx>n.  What  rational  ground  of  hope  could  there 
be,  that  Palestine  could  resist  the  mighty  power  which  governed  the 
worid,  and  crushed  nations  numerous  and  warlike  at  its  pleasure?  It 
was  plainly  a  case  of  desperation.  Nor  was  there  any  weU-grounded 
hope  of  truoe  or  peace,  between  ponies  so  exasperated  as  the  Romans 
and  Jews  were.  What  else  could  Christians  do,  but  to  flee  from  the 
country  ?  On  every  ground  we  may  presume  that  this  was  speedily 
done,  after  Yesp^ian  had  marched  his  overwhelming  army  into  the  re- 
gion of  Qalilee,  eariy  in  the  Spring  of  A.  D.  67. 

Thus  it  is  pbun,  thitf  Satan's  disappointment,  descrilied  by  John,  had 
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wwaiH  who  had  fled  to  the  wflderaesi,  and  goiag  awi^'to 
He  ftti  rf ker  §eed,  Bew.  U:  17.    Joha  regaida  th»  njyuurfi'jw  of  per- 
wrrting  TiotcBee,  as  ooeatrag  after  the  Jewish  war  had  begua, 
flrfter  the  liigfat  of  Ohrulk&s  to  Pcfla,  a^d  Sataa' 
|Hpiip#T^-f     JshenoitroetohMlorfvaadtolheiMlMeoriheease? 

One  other  cMcaiaeiance  dfaniadi  DOtiee,  in  order  to  free  the  |da« 
which  I  have  eappoeod  the  author  to  pome,  finom  all  ^"t—*-^^""*  «d 
afipearuiee  of  anaehioiiisDi.  It  is  a  fact,  at  least  I  nannt  ^>aht  that 
aft  is  a  fiMt,  that  Neio's  de^h  took  pbee  soon  aUtar  the  Apocaljpte  w 
wriftrn,  snfl  wimr  Mrn  jrnrn  h/niir  ilir  fsll  id*  Trrasalim  Howaow,  it 
nmj  be  asked,  can  it  be  eonasteitf  ibr  this  &]1  to  be  ■ifsuftid  aad 
qMikcB  of  as  happemng  6e/ofv  the  death  of  Nero  ? 

The  answer  to  tins  objeetioa,  however,  is  not  veiy  ^ij^f^""^  In  tiie 
first  plaee,  the  Jewish  peneeotion  had  rsged  for  a  whole  genecstioa, 
before  that  of  Nero  eoBmenced.  Ofeonne  Joha  nuut  needs  take  sp 
tfab  first.  When  onoe  taken  np^  the  catastrophe  thai  ensoed  nrnst  of 
eooTBe  be  coapletad.  It  was  impasiUe  to  make  this  part  of  the  woric 
lerec  alque  rofawrfas,  withont  fiiUowing  soeh  a  plan. 

Then,  in  the  second  pboe,  it  riKwld  be  noted,  (as  has  afavad j  beea 
said),  that  the  seeond  catastrophe  is  not  made  to  depend  on  the  first 
It  is  not  re^garded  or  treated  as  a  mere  oemsegneal  of  it  The  Kootue 
perseeotion  doerindeed  beeoflM  aggravated  aad  gpaendy  nfter  the  defeat 
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fi  Saten  in  Pahatiiie,  bj  the  nlraii  of  GhrMaai  to  Pdk.  But  thera 
IB  no  anaohronum,  no  v<n$ifOP  nqort(^j  in  this,  as  we  have  alrekdj 
seen  above ;  for  this  retreat  took  place  some  time  before  Nero's  death. 

In  the  third  place,  it  shoald  be  called  to  mind  here,  that  while  the 
beast  then  persecuting  the  charoh  was  to  fall  in  three  feare  and  six 
monihij  (which  as  a  matter  of  fact  actually  took  place),  jet  the  great 
contest,  although  it  was  saspended  by  his  fall,  and  peace  was  restored 
far  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  the  church,  wtu  not  tkenjkudfy  eamfleted^ 
Hence,  after  great  Babylon  is  brought  to  a  ruinous  stale  by  tiie  out* 
pouring  of  the  seven  vials,  as  described  in  chap,  xvi,  we  have  still  a 
renewid  and  prolongation  of  the  contest  in  chap,  zviii.  xix.  Final 
rain  of  the  persecuting  powfi*  comes  in  the  sequel ;  but  the  ddaye  are 
dillereni  from  those  in  the  first  dlitastropl^.  The  case  was  different 
Borne  long  continued  to  be  the  mistress  of  th^  woiid.  But  the  Jewish 
national  power,  In^ken  by  the  invasion  of  the  Romans,  has  never  since 
been  renewed,  at  least  for  any  time  worth  considering.  Their  existence  as 
a  separate  national  community,  ceased  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
Now  we  may  suppose  all  this  to  have  been  foreseen  by  the  prophetic 
eye  of  John.  Hence,  after  the  catastrophe  in  chap*  zi,  we  hear  no 
mofn  of  the  Jewish  persecutors.  Not  so  after  the  catastrophe  in  re> 
spect  to  tlus  beast,  in  chap.  xvi.  The  contest  did  not  fully  and  finally 
end  with  Nero.  That  particular  heatt  was  permitted  only  to  complete 
his  1260  days  or  forty-two  months.  But  since  the  beast,  considered  as  a 
generic  symbol,  designates  the  imperial  power  of  Rome,  so  that  powo*, 
which  survived  the  fall  of  Nero,  might  be  supposed  to  renew,  and  did 
renew,  the  persecution.  John's  tnain  object,  no  doubt,  was  the  perse* 
cution  then  raging  under  Nero.  But  with  this  he  associated  more  dis- 
tant views  of  subsequent  persecuting  emperors.  Hence  the  theme 
commences  as  it  were  de  navoy  in  chap.  xviiL  1  seq. 

It  is  this  difference  between  the  eircumetaneee  of  the  two  catastrophes, 
which  occasioned  so  much  diversity  in  the  mode  of  treating  them.  It 
was  this  which  obliged  John  to  place  the  death  of  Nero  under  the 
second  catastrophe,  although  it  occurred  before  the  first  was  completed. 
The  subsequent  persecutions,  however,  on  which  he  has  also  cast  his 
prophetic  eye,  followed  long  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem;  and  the 
arrangement  which  the  author  has  made  of  the  whole  connected  series 
of  heathen  Romish  persecutions,  is  the  only  one  that  he  could  with 
propriety  make.  There  is,  therefore,  no  anachronbm — no  real  vateQop 
ftQQteQar  as  viewed  by  an  aestheticai  reader-Hui  the  plan  which  the 
Apocalypse  exhibits. 

The  main  diflkulty  as  to  the  second  catastrophe  is,  that  the  reader  is 
prone  to  interpret  the  symbol  of  the  heaei  in  one  unif onn  manner,  L  e. 
to  make  it  evecywhere  generic,  or  to  regard  it  as  always  denoting  the 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  VICTORINUS. 

[I  embrace  the  opportanitj  which  is  afforded  me,  at  the  close  of  this  volume, 
in  Godseqtience  of  having  printed  so  ihtich  in  sm^ll  type,  of  presenting  the  readet 
some  specimens  of  the  oldest  C<immentary  on  the  Apocalypse  that  is  known  to 
be  eitant,  vis.  that  of  Victorinus.  A  particular  aceoant  of  this  writer  and  mar*> 
tyr  under  the  Diocletian  persecution  (t  903),  may  be  found  in  p.  454  seq.  above. 
It  appears  that  the  genuineness  of  the  work  has  been  doubted  by  some  critics  of 
name.  That  additions  and  interpolations  have  been  made,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
see  p.  454.  But  I  am  quite  persuaded,  that  the  substance  of  the  work  is  now  as 
we  have  it  from  the  hand  of  Jerome  Who  edited  it,  and  who  commends  the  sound 
thought  of  the  writer,  although  he  admits  his  Latin  style  to  be  ftulty.  It  seenm 
iiiat  a  firiead  of  Jerome  (AnatoKns),  had  urged  him  to  edit  this  work  of  Victort- 
nus.  In  tbte  preface  to  it  he  states  to  that  friend  what  he  had  done  in  the  prose«> 
cution  of  his  task.  He  thus  expresses  himself:  **  Inasmuch  as  you  by  letters  have 
entreated  me  [to  edit  the  work],  I  was  unwilling  to  put  it  off.  But  lest  I  should 
treat  your  request  with  too  little  respect,  1  looked  over  the  books  of  the  older 
writersi  and  what  I  have  found  in  their  commentaries,  1  have  associated  with 
the  labours  of  Victorinus.  From  Iota  onward  [from  chap.  x.  ?],  what  be  regarded 
•s  literal^  and  whatever  from  the  begittning  of  the  work  to  the  sign  of  the  cross 
has  been  vitiated  by  unskilful  writers,  I  have  corrected.  Thence  to  the  end  of 
the  volume,  know  that  thingk  have  been  added.  It  is  yours  now  to  investigate, 
and  to  approve  of  what  ^y  please  yoa.  If  if  may  please  the  Lord  to  give  us  life 
and  health,  my  turn  of  mind,  particularly  in  this  volume,  will  occasion  you  much 
severe  labour,  JInmioU  earUrime."  8o  then,  it  is  out  of  all  question  to  draw  metes 
and  bounds,  between  what  Jerome  has  added  and  eorrteted^  and  what  he  has  not 
But  the  style,  after  all,  is  in  general  so  diverse  from  that  of  Jerome,  that  1  cannot 
persuade  myself  that  he  has  gone  into  extensive  changes. 

For  the  rest,  I  have  selected  the  remarks  of  the  commentator  on  some  of  the 
BMfe  difficult  parts  of  the  Apocalypse,  aad  have  limtted  myself  to  these.  1  be- 
gin with  remarks  on  Apoc.  xi.] 


Ei  dab9  dmAus  UMub  mm,  H  prmdieakwU  amkti  eUieio  diu  mSBe  ecb;  id 
Mt,  trieoDlum  et  meiMefl  mx,  hoc  enim  Aoiuot  meiMM  quadraginta  dua 
Eat  eigo  Ulorum  pnedieatio  trienBiuui,  at  meoaea  sex,  et  regnum  Antl^ 
cliriaCi  alterum  tantiniL  Da  on  iUoram  Prophetarum  exhre  ignam  eoolra 
advenarioa  potaatatem  varbi  diei.  Onuiea  enim  plagae  quotcftiot  futuiaa 
aant  ab  Aogelia,  io  eornm  voce  mittmitiir.  Multi  putam  eum  Uelian]  eaae, 
aut  Heliaaaum,  aiit  Moyato :  aad  utriqua  mortui  aunt :  Ifierafniae  autem 
mora  nan  invankur,  qoia  onnaa  valerea  ooacri  tndidemnt  ilium  eaia  Bkn^ 
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mkyn.  Nsm  6t  ipsmn  ▼wbuin  <|iiod  fiMton  68C  sd  6unif  toBdooatmr  0i  dK 
eent,  /Viiif  gnoM  JSgvfmtm  ie  in  venirt,  eognovi  tt:  d  prim  qmtm  4t  omIm 
proeedatBy  9an€tifieaa0i  Uf  H  pnpkdam  in  genitikm  powi  Ie.  In  gendbuB  au- 
tem  propbeta  non  iuit,  et  ideo  verbmn  Dei  verax  necease  habet  qood  pro- 
miait  ejdiiberet  ut  io  gientibua  propheta  rit  HO0  duos  candelabra  duo  et 
duaa  olivaa  ideo  notninavi,  vt  il  io  dk>  legena  Don  inteUexiati,  hie  intelligB& 
In  Zaeharia  enim  uno  ex  duodecim  proi^eds  scriptum  eat,  Hi  mnt  duae 
ollrae,  et  duo  candelabra,  qui  in  conspedu  Domini  tmrrae  stant,  id  eat,  aunt 
in  paradiaa  Uoa  ergo  oportet  interfiei  ab  Antichrialo  poet  multaa  plagas 
aaeculo  infixaa:  quern  dicit  aaceodiiae  bestiam  de  abyaea  De  abyam  au- 
liem  eum  ascenaurum,  multa  teatimonia  enim  nobis  in  hoc  capitulo  oontn- 
heoda  aunt  Ait  enim  Eaechiel,  Ecce  Aasur,  cypreamia  in  monte  Libano. 
Aasor  deprimena  cypreeaoe  excelaea,  ramoaas,  id  eat  pc^uloa  multoa  in 
monte  Libano.  Regnum  regnonioi,  id  eat,  Romasorum.  Formoaua  in 
germinibua,  id  eat,  tbrtia  in  exercitibua.  Aqua,  ioquit,  nutriet  eum,  id  eat, 
multa  millia  homimim  mibjecta  erunt  illi.  £t  ab}'S8U8  hautit  illuniy  id  eat, 
ructavit  eum.  Nam  et  E^iaa  peo^  iiadem  verfois  loquitur.  Fui«8e  autem 
eum  jam  in  regno  Romanorum,  et  fuisse  inter  Caeaarea,  et  Paulua  Aposto- 
lus conteasatur:  ait  antm  ad  Thesaalonicenaea,  Qim  nunc  teneL,  tematf  donte 
ie  metMofiai :  d  tune  t^parMt  imqwu  tUe,  emuB  ttl  advenim  aecwiAni  ffEoci* 
damSaOtanct  in  mgnis  el portenUi mendadbut.  £t  ut seirent  ilium  veatunim 
inquit,  tunc  erat  prlnceps,  a4iecit.  Arcanum,  inquit,  malitiae  jam  oritur.  Sed 
DOD  sua  virtute  nee  patris  suacitatur,  sed  Dei  juaau.  Quare  eigo  Paulas 
idem  dicit  ?  Mcirco  quod  non  receperuot  amorem  Dei,  mittet .  eia  Deus 
apiritum  erroria,  ut  omnea  perauadeantur  mendacio,  qui  non  sunt  persuaat 
veritate ;  et  Esaiaa, ait:  SuitmentUmi  lucem  iiUe  tenebrae  miae  twaL 

Hos  ergo  piophetaa  ab  eodem  interfici  inanifeatat  Apocalypsis,  et  quaita 
die  reaurgere,  ne  quis  Domino  aequalia  inveniatur.  Sodomam  autem  et 
iGgyptum  dicit  Hieroaolymam.  Dictua  populi  persecutor  id  efikiet.  Dili- 
genter  ergo  et  cum  summa  soHeiludine  sequi  oportet  Propheticam  praedi- 
cationem,  et  intelligere  quoniam  spiritua  ex  parte  praedicit  et  praeposlen^ 
et  cum  praecucunent  usque  ad  noviasimum,  rursus  tempora  superiora  ro-> 
perit,  et  quoniam  quod  facturua  est  semel,  aliquoties  quan  lactom  oetendit: 
quod  niai  intelligaa  aliquociea  quam  ut  foctum,  aliquotiea  ut  futiinim,  in 
grandi  caligtue  inveniri  Ergo  interpretatio  sequeo^um  dictorum  ea  mtmr 
atrabit,  ut  non  ordine  lectionia,  aed  rationis  inlelligatiir.  Apertum  eat  tena- 
plum  Dei,  quod  eat  in  coelo:  Apertio  est  Domini  noatri.  Templum  enim 
Dei  filiua  ejus  ^  ipse  ait,  SokriU  templwn  hoe^  d  in  tribui  diehus  csoMa 
iQudy  et  dicentibus  Judaeia  ifjuadraginia  d  sea  amme  edjfiaiiim  ed  fcsijrfian 
idvAt  EvaiigaUata  inquit,  iUe  dieekai  de  iemph  tarpotie  smL  Area  leatameiiti, 
EvaAgelti  praedicatio,  et  indol^Mitla  deUetonim,  et  eamia  bona  quae  oiia 
yio  advenerint,  iUa  dicit  aperuisse. 

Mulier  autem  amicta  Sole,  et  Luna  sub  pedibus  suis,  babena  coronam 
duodecim  atellanim,  panmiena  in  doloribt»  aoia,  anliqua  Ecdesia  est  pa- 
trum  et  Propbetarom,  ^  sanelonim  Apostoioram,  qoaa  gemitua  et  tonttente 
faidbuit  deaiderit  sul  uaqoeqoo  frtietum  ex  plebe  ana  aecandam  eanieiik  ofini 
promissum  aibi  videret  Chriatnm  ea  ipn  genie  eorpua  smupsiie.  Sole  a»* 
tem  amteta;  apeciem  resumctioiiia  aignificat,  et  gloriani  repromiosioMis^ 
Luna  rBt6  caaos  sanctorum  corporun,  et  debitam  mortiB^  quo  deficere  mn- 
quam  poteat  Nam  quemedmcKkmii  nannitar  vka,  ric  9H  ailgetur :  Nee  ia 
laciun  eitiocta  est  spea  domrientiumy  nt  qnidam  pmaiit:  aed  habent  in  la- 
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iMbris  kueui  simt  Luna.  GoimMi  sieOttniin  diiodeeim  eborutn  p«tnim  0ig- 
nificat  MOHMkiai  oaruem  Miiykatw:  ex i|iiibii0 ent  Chriatui  caroem  mxmfh 
luni^  Draco  voieus  «Ibo«  et  expectaaci  ut  cum  pepcriasec  filium,  devortr 
ret  ettm,  diabohis  et  aofehie  refuge  ecilioety  qui  omnium  hominum  interi* 
turn  per  mortem  aequalem  poeee  eeae  opinabetur.  Sed  qui  de  eemine  na* 
tU8  Don  ent,  niJiil  morti  debebat,  propter  quod  nee  devorare  eum  poluit,  id 
eat,  in  moite  retinere.  In  tertia  enim  die  reeurrexit;  denique,  et  priuequam 
pateretur,  tentare  eum  accesatt,  tanquam  hominem.  Sed  cum  invenis^et 
Bon  ilhuM  eaae  quem  putabat,  dieceaait,  inquit,  ab  illo  ad  tempua.  Hunc 
dicit  raptum  ad  aolium  Dei,  et  noa  legimoa  in  Actibua  ApoetokNiim  quem- 
admodum  loquena  cum  discipulia  auia,  raptua  eat  in  coeloa  Virga  ferreay 
0ladiua  peraecutiMN&  Onmea  receaaiaae  de  loeia  auia,  id  eat,  qu6d  boni 
mofebuntur,  peraecutimiem  ftigientBa. 

Quatuor  Angeli  per  quatuer  anguloe  feme,  aive  quatuor  venti  trana  £u* 
pbratem  lluviunii  geutee  aunt  quatuor,  quia  omni  genti  4  Deo  deputalua  eat 
Angelua,  aicut  dioit,  Statuit  eoa  auper  numeroa  Angelonim  Del,  donee  aane* 
torura  compleatur  numerua,  auoa  non  egrediuncur  terminoa,  quia  in  novie* 
aimo  cum  Aoticbriato  venient  Quod  autem  dicit,  turba  multa  ex  omni 
Cribu,  credentibua  eleetorum  numerum  oatendit,  qui  per  aanguinem  agni 
liaptiamo  purgati,  auaaaloiaa  ftoenmt  Candidas,  aervantea  gratiam  quam  ae- 
oeperuot  Septimo  autem  aigillo  ailentium  fit  in  ooelo  aemibora.  Semiiiora 
ilHtium  eat  quietia  aeternae,  aed  partem  inteUexit,  quia  interruptio  eadem  per 
ordinem  repetit  Nam  ai  eaaet  juge  ailentium,  bic  finia  narrandi  fieret  An* 
gelum  autem  aaeendentem  ab  oriente  aolum,  HeUum  Prophetam  dicit^  qui 
anticipatunia  eat  tempom  Antichriati,  ad  reatituendaa  Eccleaiaa  et  aiabilien* 
daa  4  magna  et  intolerabili  pensecutione.  Haee  in  apertiooe  librorum  rete* 
ri»  Teatameuci  ec  novi  praedieata  legimos.  Ait  enim  Dominua  per  Mala- 
ehiara :  Eoot  tg9  mUiam  vMs  HtUam  Tkeshitem  eotwerUn  eorda  patrum  ad 
jGUot,  6f  oor  homimk  ad  proadnntm  tuuifi,  id  est,  ad  Cbriatum  per  poeniteDtiam 
eonvertere  corda  patrum  ad  fiiioa,  aecimdum  tempua  vocation ia  Judaeoa  ad 
■eqtientia  popult  fidem  revocare.  Ideo  oatendit  etiam  numerum  ex  Judaeia 
erediturum,  et  ex  gentibua  magnam  multitudinem. 

Mitti  etaam  in  coeium  orationea  Eoeleaiae  ab  Angelo,  et  auacipi  iilaa,  et 
eoDira  iram  efiiiodi,  et  aoepari  regnum  Antichriati  per  Angeloa  aanctoa  in 
JSfaageKo  legimtia*  Ait  enim :  OnU  ne  mMdia  tn  ttmUdiimem*  ErU  enim 
mngmUa  mofno,  qmUf  nan/mi  ok  rnigkte  mtmdL  £t  niai  abbreviaaaet  Do» 
minua  diea  iiloa,  noa  eaaet  aalva  omnia  earn.  Hoa  ergo  Archangeloa  maloa 
•epiem  ad  pereutiendum  Aaticbriatum  mittit  Nam  et  ipae  ita  dixit :  ^Piifie 
mJHdJBiut  h»mm{§  mmcm$  aaea,  H  coOigeni  dtdo$  ^jut  dt  qnatnor  angulu 
9mU  hjkdhw  ^m  m$que  adjwm  fjvm ;  et  ante  ait  per  PropbeCam :  Tunn  orii 
jRBP  wnroB  vaNTBC,  cina  aunvsnw  ta  an  a^pma  pmnonBf  n  eciv  mapvuf  AoaaattM, 
<f  tadit^jpabanl  .tear,  kbe  eif,  JMiehuiumt  vafimta  J^tmknt  m  ddmaaiMmc  <&- 
wMi  Ficriaaiaf)  apeeie  timililBr  oomnoti  fiierint  cualodea  domua.  Ipae 
aRMem  ia  parabola  ad  Apoatoloa  ab  ait,  ou»  veaiaaent  ad  eum  c^iwnrii,  et 
diiiaaent,  DomiiM,  noooe  boaum  aamen  aeBunaati  in  agro  ?  Unde  ecgo  ibi 
kriium  7  raapoodit  eia,  laimieaa  hooo  boe  Aoit,  eui  dizerunt,  Via  imua»  et 
aiadieamua  ilM  ?  qui  ait :  Non,  aed  ainite  utraque  creacere  uaque  ad  mee- 
•am,  et  in  tenaptrem  meaaia  dieam  nieaaoriinia»  coUigere  loliiim,  et  6eeM 
flamipuloa,  et  craaiari  igni  aeteaao :  trilicttm  auiem  oolijigere  in  horraa  men. 
Hoa  meaaorea  et  paaiorea  et  operuioa  bie  Apooalypaia  oatendit  eaae  Ange- 
kM. 


bi» 
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[  What  follow*  m  rerr  niKelknMM  aad  looar.    1  tMoit  H,  umI  pMB  o»  t» 

thr  lw<C  ftsiB  the  tea  ud  the  kiuL] 


£t  Tidi  de  man  heiiim  aaeendnilRii  siiiiiteiD  psdoi  Kngnam  iBam 
tempMis  Aotichnati  cmn  varHsfeite  gwninwi,  et  pofmlmi  comnixtHi  i^^B^ 
ficaL  IVdcs  faiM|uaBi  varia  ftrtia,  ct  qmrdanaiaa  beatiae.  Dnotai  padea 
afiia  dxMiL  Oa  cina  tBO<|aani  ora  leoanBi,  ioqirity  cat^  id  aal  ad  aai^oiiMfli 
annataniL  Oa  eoiaa  fljaa»  TiaiD  ilMoa  eat,  et  NDfoa  quae  ad  nflnlian  pra* 
ecamra  cat  dm  ad  atfiffvnieiii  aflbodeBdmiL  Capita  aeptem  moaigii  sot 
ID  qaibm  niiilier  aadet,  id  eat,  cmtaa  RiNsaoa.  Et  regaa  aapirai  soot,  quim 
que  ceeidenmt :  inraa  cat :  alioa  ooDdom  fomt :  et  emn  veoem,  breri  tern* 
pora  etiL  £t  tieatia  qnaoi  vkliad,  da  acpieiu  eat  t  et  octam  eaL  faMdli^ 
oportet  traipoa  qoo  aenptum  Apocahrpoa  edita  cat,  qnoniani  time  aiat  Cac» 
aar  IXDontianaa.  Ante  ilhim  antem  fyeiat  Titna  fiater  illios,  et  VcapaMA*- 
DIM  pater,  dalba,  Otfao,  et  VheUitia.  Hi  aont  qninqae  qoi  cecideniDt: 
tiDua  extat,  aub  quo  eeribitar  Apoealypaia,  DomiiiaBiia  aeflieet.  AKua  dod* 
dom  Tenit,  Nervam  dixiL  Et  cimi  venerily  biwi  tempore  eriL  BienBiuiB 
eoim  DOD  implerit  Et  baetia  quam  ««tai,  iDqoit,  de  aeplem  eat :  qnooiam 
ante  iatoa  rcfea  Nero  regnavit.  £t  oetava  eat,  ah:  roodo  com  iUa  advent 
lit)  compotaoa  loco  octavo.  Et  quooiam  in  ilio  eat  eooaimimatio,  adjecit.  In 
interitum  vadit  Nam  decern  reges  acceptaae  regalem  potcatatero,  com  ilia 
movent  ab  oriente,  aot  mittitiir  ab  inrbe  Roma  cum  esercitiboa  suia.  Haec 
cornua  deeem  et  deeem  dia<iemata  IXiniel  oatendit,  et  tria  eradieari  de 
prioribua,  hoc  eat,  trcs  duoea  primarioa  ab  Aoticiiriaio  interiicL  Caeieroa 
aeptem  dare  iiti  booorem,  et  conniiomy  et  poteatatem,  de  qntbna  ait.  Hi 
odient  meretricem,  orbero  acUieet,  dicit,  Et  earnea  ejiia  conibraent  igni 
UDum  aotem  de  capitibua  occiaom  in  moite,  et  pbga  mortia  ejoa  cumta  ee^ 
NeroDem  dicit  Cooatat  eoim,  dum  inaequeietur  emn  equitatoa  miaBoa  i 
aenatu,  ipenm  aibi  golam  auccidiafe,  Hune  ergo  ameitataro  Deua  raittet  re^ 
gem  digoum  dignia,  et  Cfariatnm  qoalem  mertierunt  JiidaeL  Et  qooaiam 
aliud  Domen  allatiinia  cat,  aliam  etiam  vitun  inatHiitaFua  at  air.  eum  tan^ 
quam  Cbrialum  excipimit  Judeei.  Ait  enim  Bunel,  Deaderia  muliennn 
Don  oognoacet,  emn  prina  fuerit  imporiaflimaa :  et  nnllum  Detim  patnmi 
cognoaeet.  Non  enim  aeduoere  popolum  poterit  circuneiaionia,  niai  legia 
Tondieaior.  Deniqne  et  aaaetaa  iKm  ad  idola  erienda  revocatmraa  eat^  aad 
ad  caremieialoDem  colendam,  ai  quoa  pociierit  aeducerei.  Ita  demnm  ftdet 
at  Cbriatoa  ab  eiB  appeUetw'.  De  inferno  aniem  iUum  eurgeie,  et  saperina 
i&dmtta,  verbo  laaSae :  Aqua  mUriU  iUum:  d  tAy$9UB  matU  flitiai.  Qui  ta^ 
DMn  lioet  nomine  mutato,  et  acta  immntato  vMiiet,  ak  epiritua:  Nomeroa 
cjua  Domen  bominia  est,  et  numerua  ejus  aazcenci  aexaginta  sex.  Cum 
attulerit  ad  literam  Graecam,  hnnc  mimenmi  exf^ebit  AL  N.  L.  T.  CCG. 
P.  V.  M.  L.  X.  L.  O.  L.  XX.  CCXX  L  UL  EVN*  LCC,  N.  V.  IlL  P.  CEL 
K.  XXOLXX.  CC. 
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Afiam  beMkni  subeuntem  de  terra  magna,  falwim  prophetam  dicit,  qui 
fiictuma  est  aigoa  et  portenta  meodacia  ante  ilium  in  conspectu  hoiniuum. 
Habentem  cornua  quacn  agni^  id  est,  apeciem  justi  honiinis:  loquentem 
'  quasi  draco,  loquetur  autein  diaboli  malitia  plenus.  Hie  euim  iacturus  est 
ut  ignis  de  coelo  descendat :  aed  in  conspectu  bominum.  Uaec  magi  per 
angeloa  refugas  et  bodie  fiiciunt  Faciet  etiam  ut  imago  aurea  Anticbristo 
in  templo  Hierosolymis  ponatur,  et  intret  angelus  refiiga,  et  inde  voces  el 
sortes  reddat.  Faciet  etiam  bic  ipse  ut  accipiant  servi  et  liberi  notam  in 
frontibus  aut  in  manibus  dextris  numerum  nominis  ejus,  ne  quis  emat  vel 
vendat    Aspemationem  autefti  et  exacerbationem  Daniel  ant^  praedizerat 

'  [1  add  the  passage  respecting 'the  Miilenniain,  which  will  show,  indeed,  that 
Victorinoa  (a  full  Millenarian  like  Papiaa  andNepos)  has  been  transformed.  But 
what  a  strange  transformation.  One  is  ready  to  exclaim:  Could  Jerome,  then, 
write  Buob  stuff  at*  this,  and  expect  any  one  to  respect  his  opinion  ?  I  would  hope 
that,  afler  all,  this  does  not  belong  to  htm.] 

Omnes  animae  gentium  cungregabuntur  ad  judicium.  Nam  mille  anno« 
rum  regnum  non  arbitror  esse  terminum.  Aut  si  ita  scntiendum  est,  com'- 
pletus  annis  mille  regnare  desinunt.  Sed  ut  niei  sensus  capacitas  sentit 
proferri,  quoniam  denarius  numerus  decalogum  significat,  centenarius  vir- 
ginitatis  coronam  ostendit  Qui  enim  virginitatis  integrum  servaverit  pro- 
positum,  et  decalogi  fideliter  praecepta  impleverit,  et  contra  impuros  mores 
vel  impuras  cogitationes  intra  cordis  cubiculum  vigilaverit,  ne  dominentur 
ei :  iste  ver^  sacerdos  est  Cbristi,  et  millenarium  numerum  perficiens,  inte- 
gre  creditur  regnare  cum  Christo,  et  apud  eum  recte  ligatus  est  diabolus. 
Qui  vitiis  et  dogmatibus  baereticorum  irretitus  est,  in  eo  solutus  est  diabo- 
lus. Sed  quia  completis  mille  annis  dicit  eum  solvi,  completo  perfectorum 
sanctorum  numero,  in  quibus  eorpore  et  corde  virginitas  regnat,  adveniente 
abominandi  adventu  ?  multi  ab  eo^  amore  terrenorum  seducti  supplantabun<» 
tur,  et  simul  cum  eo  ingredientur  stagnum,  et  post  modicum  tell  us  reddet 
sanctorum  qui  dudum  quieverant  corpora,  immortale  cum  aeterno  r^ge 
suscipientes  regnum :  quos  non  solum  eorpore  virgineo,  sed  et  lingua  et 
cogitatione  exultaturos  cum  agno  demonstrat 
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[A  Alii  aceoimt  of  tbta  interesting  relic  of  antiquity,  the  reader  will  find  above^ 
p.  40  seq.  The  summary  of  eontenta  there  given,  will  impart  a  just  view  of  the 
general  tenor  of  Ibe  book,  f  have  thought  it  wonld  be  grateful  to  those  of  my 
reader*  who  have  had  no  oppottanity  to  peruse  the  work  aa  published  by  Dr. 
lAQrence,  to  see  a  specimen  of  it  in  the  writer's  own  manner.  I  shall  give  that 
part  of  the  "O^aat^t  which  commences  with  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  work,  but 
in  the  Vision  proper  woald  be  reekened  ttie  second ;  tee  p.  43  seq.  above.  This 
gives  an  account  of  Ua  rapture  through  the  seven  heavens,  into  tile  presence  of 
Ood.] 

Chap.  VH  (1)  The  vision,  then,  wbicb  Isaiah  saw,  be  told  to  He2ekiah, 
to  Josbeb  his  Bon«  to  Micab,  and  to  the  other  prophets.    (2)  It  happened, 


htU  m  ffawMM  sBfel,  wham  ^aty  «m  mi  B»  tkit  of 
been  acciMUMBed  to  hrhiiM.  but  be 
dm  J  am  OBabfo  to  exprwe  k.  (3)  1  mw 
^od^eod  I  Mid,''HlM»  nt  lb«i?  Wbtf  »  Ajr 
wiktfaoacMHenelOMecad?'  For  tbe  pMvrof 
tone.  (4)He  rqriie4:''WlMl 
thee  the  ▼uioii,  which  1  faeve  been  sent 
nodemuid  who  lmm;bm  wtf  Dame  thou  ihefc  set  hnow ;  (5) 
(For  a  ie  oeeeanrjr  that  thos  i^innldgii  idnrn  huo  thjr  loiiel  hody]^ 
Ihoa  flhah  perceire  whether  I  afaett  cauoe  thee  »  aeceod,  heciuee  fir  thio 
purpooe  have  I  been  sent  to  theeu**  (6)  Theo  1  lejoieed  to  hear  him  q»ak 
miJdiy  to  me.  (7)  He  said,  '^  Doai  thou  leioice,  beraiMB  I  qieak  mildly  to 
tbee?^  He  added,  ''Him  who  magnified  me,  ehak  thou  behoM,  as  mUd^ 
and  tranquilly  be  cooveraea  with  thee.  (6)  And  the  Father  of  him,  who 
maimifiea  me,  dialt  thou  behold ;  for  from  the  aerenth  heav«n  waa  I  aeni 
in  afl  theae  things  to  illuminate  thee.* 

(9)  We  then  aaeended  inlo  the  firmament,  I  and  he,  where  I  behdd 
Samael  and  hi*  powem.  Qrmt  alaughler  waa  peqieiraled  by  him,  and 
diabcrfieal  deeda,  while  each  eontended  ane  ^ainat  another.  (10)  For  aa  it 
ia  abore,  eo  ia  it  below,  beeaoae  a  aimilitnde  of  that  which  takea  pbee  m 
die  firmament,  eziata  also  here  on  earth.  (II)  I  aaid  to  the  angel,  *  WIbA 
ii  this  ooDtetitioo  ?"  (12)  He  anawered :  **  Thoa  haa  it  been  fitm  die  foun- 
dation of  the  world,  and  thia  daughter  wiH  cooiinae,  untU  he,  whom  thov 
ahalt  behold,  ahall  eoroe  and  pot  an  end  to  it"  (13)  AAerwaids  he  canaed 
me  to  aaeend  above  the  firmament  into  heaven ;  (14)  Where  I  beheld  a 
tfafODe  in  the  midet,  and  angela  both  upon  the  right  band  and  upon  the  ML 
(15)  Nor  were  any  fike  the  angela,  laanding  on  the  right  hand ;  for  thoaa 
atanding  on  the  right  hand  pumtuatd  a  very  great  degree  of  splendor. 
And  they  all  glorified  with  one  voice,  (the  throoe  being  in  die  Rridst),  gkrt* 
tying  the  aame  object  Afier  them  lihewiae  diose  upon  the  left  hand,  hot 
their  voice  waa  not  aa  the  voice  of  thoae  upon  the  right  hand,  nor  waa  their 
qilendor  aa  the  sf^endor  of  the  othera.  (16)  Then  1  inquired  of  die  angel» 
who  waa  conducting  me,  aaying:  <*To  whom  ia  thia  glorifying  addroawd?* 
(17)  He  replied:  **  To  the  Glory  of  the  aeventh  heaven,  to  him  who  in  the 
holy  world  causes  blindneas,  and  to  hb  Bektved,  from  whom  I  have  been 
aent  to  thee,  thither  ia  it  addieaaed." 

(18)  Again  he  took  me  up  into  tha  aeoond  heaven,  the  height  of  which 
was  as  the  height  from  the  earth  to  heaven  and  the  firmamenL  (19)  The 
firat  heaven  waa  diatiiiguisbed  by  a  right  aide  and  a  lefl,  by  a  throne  in  the 
midat,  and  by  the  splendor  of  angela.  Theae  thinga  alao  were  in  die 
second  heaven ;  but  be  who  aat  upon  the  throne  in  the  aecond  hettven  poa* 
aeaaed  a  (^oty  greauir  than  alL  (90)  Abundant  indeed  waa  the  gloiy  of 
the  second  heaven;  but  the  splendor  of  the  angela  there  reaembled  not  thai 
of  thoae,  who  were  in  the  first  heaven.  (31)  Then  I  fell  on  my  foce  to 
wofship  him  who  sat  upon  the  throne;  biit  tha  asgel,  my  conductor,  did 
not  suffer  nlk,  saying :  ^  Wmrshq)  not,  neither  the  angel,  nor  the  throne  of 
him^  yiho  is  of  the  sixth  heaven,  finom  whence  1  have  been  aent  to  conduot 
thee,  before  I  tell  thee  to  worship  in  the  sevendi  heaven.  (2S^)  For  above 
all  the  heavens  and  their  angels  thy  dirone  is  placed,  thy  cloathing^  and 
thy  crowiv  which  thou  shak  thyself  behold.    (9^  And  njdee  wiUt  grett 
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joy;  ibr  those,  who  love  the  Most  High  and  his  Beloved,  shall,  at  the  end 
of  their  lives,  by  the  angel  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  ascend  thither." 

(24)  Then  he  took  me  up  into  the  third  heaven,  where  in  like  manner  I 
beheld  those,  who  were  upon  the  right  hand  and  upon  the  left,  and  where 
also  a  throne  was  in  the  midst,  and  one  sitting  upon  it,  but  no  record  of 
this  world  was  there  commemorated.  (25)  And  I  said  to  the  angel,  who 
was  with  me :  ^  Because  the  sptendor  before  me  will  be  changing,  while  I 
ascend  through  the  different  heavens,  because  there  is  here  no  knowledge 
of  the  world,  vain  would  prove  the  attempt  to  commemorate  it."  (26)  He 
answered  me,  saying :  "•  No  commemoration  takes  place  on  account  of  its 
trksomeiiess.  Nothing  however  is  concealed  which  is  here  transacted." 
(27)  I  then  wished  to  be  informed  how,  if  not  commemorated,  it  became 
known.  He  answered  me  saying :  ^  When  into  the  seventh  heaven,  from 
wheaee  I  was  sent,  I  have  caused  thee  to  ascend,  into  that,  which  is  alK>ve 
these,  ipamediately  sludt.  thou  understand,  that  there  is  nothing  concealed 
from  the  thrones,  and  those,  who  dwell  in  the  heavens,  nor  from  the  an*- 
gels ;  and  that  the  splendor,  with  which  they  shine,  and  the  glory  of  him,^ 
who  sits  upon  the  throne,  is  greater,  as  well  as  the  glory  of  the  angels  upon 
the  right  and  upon  the  left  hand  more  excellent,  than  that  of  the  heaven, 
which  is  under  them." 

(28)  Again  he  tank  me  up  into  the  fourth  heaiven,  the  height  of  which 
from  the  third  was  greater  than  from  the  earth  to  the  firmament  (29) 
There  again  I  saw  angels,'upon  the  right  hand  and  upon  the  lefi,  and  one 
sitting  upon  a  throne  in  the  midst,  and  there  likeWMO  they  glori^ed.  (90) 
There  too  the  splendor  and  glory  of  the  angels  on  the  right  hand  exceeded 
that  of  those  on  the  left  (31)  Again  also  the  glory  of  him,  who  was  sitting 
on  the  throne,  exceeded  that  of  the  angels  who  were  upon  the  right  hand) 
as  their  glory  also  exceeded  that  of  those,  who  were  below  them. 

(32)  Then  he  took  me  up  into  the  fifth  heaven.  (33)  Where  again  I  per- 
ceived that  the  angels  upon  the  right  and  the  left  side,  as  well  as  he,  who 
sat  upon  the  throne,  possessed  a  greater  g^ory  than  those  of  the  fburth 
heaven.  (34)  The  glory  also  of  those,  who  were  upon  the  right  side,  sur»^ 
passed  that  of  those,  who  were  upon  the  left,  from  a  triple  to  a  fourfold 
propoitioiL  (35)  WUle  the  gkny  ci*  him,  who  was  upon  the  throne,  ex- 
ceeded that  (Xf  the  angels,  who  were  upon  the  right  side;  (36)  As  their 
glory  posseoMd  a  greater  degFse  of  splendor,  than  that  of  die  angels  in  the 
fiNttth  lieaveD.  (37)  Then  I  glorified  him,  whom  no  one  lumes,  the  potent 
Being,  who  dwells  in  the  heavens,  whose  name  has  never  been  revealed  to 
any  mortal,  him  who  thus  transmits  glory  from  heaven  to  heaven,  who 
augments^  splendor  of  the  angels,  and  renders  still  more  brilliant  that  of 
him,  who  sits  upon  the  throne. 

Chip.  THL  (1)  Moreover  he  took  me  up  into  the  ether  of  the  sixth 
heaven,  where,  immediately  as  I  ascended,  I  saw  an  efiulgenee,  which  I 
had  not  pereeived  in  the  Mh  heaven.  (2)  The  angels  existed  in  great 
glory.  (3)  A  holy  splendor  and  a  throne  was  also  there.  (4)  Then  I  said 
to  the  angel,  who  was  conducting  me,  **  What  is  this,  which  I  behoM,  my 
Lord?"  (5)  He  replied:  *I  ub  not  thy  LcMtl,  but  thy  associate."  (6)  1 
farther  mquired  of  him,  saying,  '*Are  there  then  no  associates  of  eikg^B?* 
(7)  He  said :  ^  Yes ;  of  the  sixth  heaven  and  above,  in  which  fh>m  this 
time  there  is  neither  a  left  side,  nor  a  throne  placed  in  the  midst ;  but  it  is 
conaeeled  with  die  poten^-of  the  seventh  beavon,  wbero  dwells  he,  who 
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k  oefcr  Biand,  ud  bi*  Elect,  whow  Mae  »  mweiMy  mt  ««  ai  dw 
hcmreos  eapaUe  cT  dkcofcnig  k.  (8)  For  be  alone  h  ■»  wIkmb  vmce  aV 
the  hcaieoa  and  tlie  tbfonee  obej.  I  tbeiefae  have  leteited  powcTy  and 
bees  aeot  to  bring'  thee  vp  bare,  tbat  tfaon  —■■g^*— '^*  helioM  diie  eplendery 

(9)  Tbai  tfaon  ni^Meataee  the  Lardafafl  dwae 

(10)  Who  abaB  nefcrtbeleae  be  cbai^ad,  0^3  be 
your  flimifitDde.  (11)  Wheralbfe  1  aajr  mtfo  tbee^  laeieh ;  bpcawiw  ia«o  thf 
moffid  body  tbat  wbiefa  ia  bonHB  mnet  feiiva,  ifaat,  wiikh  baa  neilfaer  per- 
eeived,  nor  aaccnded,  nor  nndenleod  the  tha^  wfaich  tbon  bait  nadep- 
atood;  (13)  Tbat,  what  thon  ihah  be,  ihoo  efaah  behaid»  ftr  thon  ibafc 
paiticipaie  m  the  lot  of  the  Lotd;  bytfae  portian  ofa  me  riiak  than  come 
hera^aod  thence  ie  derived  the  potency  of  the  mxA  btaam  and  of  fkm 
ether.  (13)  Then  I  gieatly  BMgn^od  my  Lord,  beeanae  by  die  aame  kind 
of  dea^  wfaicfa  ahaU  bappen  to  bin,  I  ihafl  be  traneportod  to  heami. 
(14)  He  contained:  "Hear  tetber  due  from  thy  leOow  aenanL  Whea 
from  an  alien  body  by  the  an^  of  d»  Spant  than  baat  aaeendcd  bhher, 
then  riiah  thoo  amnaw  the  doatbing;  which  dboia  efaah  behold;  atd  other 

'nimibeied,  kid  np,  eloathinsi  ihafc  tbon  aeeu  (15)  Then  dao  abdt  thon  be 
equal  to  the  angele  of  the  aeventb  beavea*" 

(16)  He  now  took  me  op  into  the  nxtfa  heaYen,  where  there  waa  neither 
a  left  aide,  nor  a  throne  in  the  midet,  bntaH  wereafike  in  their  appeeiance, 
and  their  aplendor  waa  eqnaL  (17)  And  permienon  being  given  me,  I 
glorified,  I  with  them  and  that  ai^pei,  and  our  gkw^ing  waa  like  theink 
(18)  Tbere  aO  invoked  the  fiiat,  the  Father,  and  hie  Bebred  die  Christ, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  all  widi  united  voice.  (19)  But  their  voice  was  not 
Eke  that  of  the  angehi  whicb  were  in  the  five  heavena  (90)  Nor  afike  waa 
their  ottennce,  hat  a  dififerent  voice,  m  well  aa  a  more  copiooa  efihaion  of 
light  waa  there.  (21)  Then,  while  I  oontittned  io  the  riidi  heaven,  I  r»- 
garded  m  darkneai  the  briilianey,  whicb  I  had  aeen  in  the  five  heavena; 
(98)  Rejoicllng  and  (^oriQing  him,  who  had  tfaoa  graciouBly  bestowed  hgfat 
on  thoae,  who  wait  in  expeetaticm  of  his  promise.  (33)  And  I  atqipliCBted 
die  angel  who  waa  cooductiog  me,  that  from  tfaia  time  fiMrwaid  I  might  not 
return  into  a  world  of  mortality.  (91)  Wherefore  be  aasored,  O  Heaekiab, 
Joaheb  my  son,  and  Hicah,  that  great  darfcneaa  is  liere,*darkiieaB  hideed 
great  (95)  Now  the  angel,  who  was  condoethig  me,  knew  what  I  thought, 
and  he  asid:  ^  If  in  ths  light  thou  baat  reioioed,  how  much  more  vrilttfaoo 
rejoice  in  the  aeventh  heaven,  fimn  whence  I  have  been  sent  to  thee,  when 
thou  sbalt  behold  the  light,  where  the  Lord  ia,  and  his  Beloved,  who  wffl 
hereafter  be  called  in  die  vrorld  the  Son.  (96)  For  he  who  is  to  exist  in  a 
eorroptible  worid  baa  uot  yet  been  revealed ;  nor  the  cldatfaing^  the  tfaronea, 
and  the  crowns,  whicb  are  reserved  for  the  aunts,  for  those,  who  riiall 
bebeve  in  tbat  Lord,  in  him,  who  vrill  descend  in  your  fimn ;  mnce  there 
the  light  is  great  and  wondeiiuL  (97)  With  reqiect  however  to  diy  lecunH 
ing  into  the  body  no  more,  understand  tbat  the  days  are  not  aoeomplished 
for  thy  coming  here."  (9d)  Hearing  tha%  1  became  eonrowftd^  bat  he  sud, 
**  Grieve  not" 

Cbap«  IX.  (1)  Then  he  mned  me  into  the  ether  of  die  aeventh  heaven. 
Mdreover  I  heard  a  voice,  exclaimfaig:  '^  Whither  vrould  he  aaoend  who 
dwells  among  **  etraogers  T**  1  feared  and  tremUed.  (9)  It  sp<4^e  of  me. 
And  while  I  trembled,  behold,  fifom  the  aame  piece  another  vcnee  wm 
utteradi  whioh  said,  *"  Let  holy  Isaiah  be  penHtled  to  aseend  faithei^Ar 
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here  m  his  doaliiing.*  (8)  Hien  I  ioqiiired  of  the  angel  who  was  with 
me,  and  said :  **  Who  »  he  ^t  prohibited  me  ?  and  who  he  that  favoured 
my  ascent?"  (4)  The  angel  answered:  ''He  who  prohibited  thee  is  he, 
who  dweUs  above  the  splendor  of  the  sixth  heaven.  (5)  And  be  who  turn- 
ed thee  back  again  is  thy  Lord  God,  the  Lord  Christ,  who  will  be  called  in 
the  world,  Jesus ;  but  his  name  it  is  impossible  to  understand,  until  he  has 
ascended  from  mortality." 

(6)  He  then  took  me  up  into  the  seventh  heaven,  where  I  beheld  a 
miraculous  light  and  angels  innumerable.  (6)  There  also  I  saw  all  the 
saints  from  Adam :  (8)  Holy  Abel,  and  every  other  saint  (9)  There  too 
I  beheld  Enoch,  and  all  coeval  with  htm,  who  were  without  the  cloathing 
of  the  flesh :  I  viewed  them  in  their  heavenly  cloathing,  resembling  the 
angels,  who  were  standing  there  in  great  splendor.  (10)  Nevertheless  they 
sat  not  upon  their  thrones,  nor  were  splendid  crowns  upon  their  heads. 
(11)  Then  I  inquired  of  the  angel,  who  vras  with  me,  how  it  happened,  that 
they  had  assumed  their  cloathings  but  not  their  thrones  and  crowns.  (12) 
He  said  t  *'  Crowns  and  thrones  of  glory  they  have  not  yet  received,  but 
they  shall  understand  and  know  what  their  tlmnes,  and  what  their  crowns 
shall  be,  after  the  beloved  has  descended  in  the  form,  in  which  thou  ehalt 
see  him  descend.  (18)  For  the  Lord  shall  descend  into  the  world  in  the 
latter  days,  and  after  his  descent  shall  be  eiffled  Christ  He  shall  take  your 
fbrm,  be  reputed  flesh,  and  shall  be  man.  (14)  Then  shall  the  God  of  the 
world  be  revealed  by  his  Son.  Yet  will  they  lay  their  hands  upon  him, 
and  sufipend  him  on  a  tree,  not  knowing  who  he  is.  (15)  In  like  manner 
also  shdl  his  descent^  as  thou  wilt  perceive,  be  concealed  from  the  heavens, 
tiirough  which  he  shall  pass  altogether  unknown.  (16)  But  after  he  has 
escaped  ftom  the  angel  of  deadi,  on  the  third  day  he  shall  rise  agalh,  and 
continue  in  the  world  five  hundred  and  forty-five  days.  (17)  And  many 
also  of  the  saints  shall  ascend  with  him,  whose  spirits  shall  not  receive 
their  cloathing,  until  the  Lord  Christ  shall  ascend  himself,  and  with  him 
shall  they  ascend.  (18)  Then  therefore  shall  they  assume  their  cloathing, 
and  thrones,  and  crowns,  when  he  shall  have  ascended  into  the  seventh 
heaven." 


SPECIMENS  OP  THE  BOOK  OP  ENOCH. 

[A  foil  aoemmt  of  this  prodaotion  may  be  found  above,  p.  50  seq.  I  leleet 
those  parts  which  exhibit  in  a  pecaliar  manner  the  Chtistology  of  the  author ;  be- 
ginning with  cbap.  xlv.] 

Chjlp.  xlv.  (1)  Parable  the  second,  respecting  those  who  deny  the  name 
of  the  habitation  of  the  holy  mies,  and  of  the  Lord  of  spirits.  (3)  Heaven 
they  shall  not  ascend,  nor  shall  they  come  on  the  earth«  This  shall  be  the 
portion  of  aiuners,  who  deny  the  name  d  the  Lord  of  spirits,  and  who  are 
thus  reserved  for  the  day  of  punishment  and  of  afilicti<».  (3)  In  that  day 
shall  the  Eleet  one  sit  upon  a  throne  of  f^oiy ;  and  shall  choose  their  con- 
ditioBS  and  coimtfoas  habitationB,  (whik  their  spirits  within  them  shall  be 
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mnuffh^oedj  wbea  tfaejr  b^old  mf  Eleci  o0e,)aUI  dmtm  Am  ftr  tbaae 
who  have  fled  for  pralectioB  to  my  btAj  and  g^oriouB  naflMu  (4)  In  tiwi 
day  1  will  caofle  ray  Elect  one  lo  dveii  io  die  midst  of  tbem;  wiU.  ehange 
the  Jaet  ^  beaten;  will  bkaa  il,  and  ilhiminatr  it  fiir  ever.  (5)  1  will  also 
change  lAe  fmat  of  the  eaith;  will  falem  it;  and  catiae  thoae  whom  I  have 
elerted  to  dwell  upon  iL  But  ihoae  who  have  committed  ain  and  iniqiiity 
ahall  not  iuhalnt  it ;  for  I  have  marked  their  pcooeedinga.  My  nghteoaa 
ones  will  I  aatiafy  with  peaces  plaring  them  beioie  me ;  but  the  condemna- 
tiou  of  MBDera  ahall  drnw  near,  that  1  may  deatroy  them  fiom  the  fiK»  of 
the  earth. 

Cbap.  XLVL  (1)  There  1  beheld  ibe  Ancient  of  day%  whoee  bead  was 
like  white  wool,  and  with  bim  anothar*  whose  oountenaace  leaemfaled  that 
of  man.  His  countenance  was  lUIl  of  ^saoe^  like  tM  of  one  of  the  bofy 
angela.  Then  I  inquired  of  one  of  the  angels,  who  went  with  me,  and  who 
showed  me  every  secret  thing,  cooeeming  this  Son  of  man ;  who  He  was; 
whence  He  was;  and  why  He  accompanied  the  Ancient  of  day&  (2)  He 
answered  and  saikl  to  me :  This  is  the  Son  of  man,  to  whom  rigkeoiisnmn 
belongs ;  with  whom  righteousness  has  dwelt ;  and  who  will  reveal  all  the 
treasures  of  that  which  is  concealed ;  ibr  the  Lord  of  spirits  has  choseB 
Him ;  and  bis  portion  hss  surpassed  aU  before  the  Lord  of  spiots  in  ever- 
lasting uprigbtneaa.  (3)  This  Son  of  man,  whom  thou  beholdest,  shall  raise 
up  kings  and  the  mighty  from  their  couches,  and  the  powerfid  from  their 
thrones ;  slmll  loosen  the  bridles  of  the  powerful,  and  break  in  piecea  the 
teeth  of  Munera.  (4)  He  ahall  hurl  kings  irom  their  thrones  and  tb(»r  do- 
minions ;  because  they  will  not  exalt  and  praise  Him,  nor  bumble  them- 
selves hrfort  Hm,  by  whom  their  kingdoms  were  gniitfed  to  them.  The 
countenance  likewise  of  the  mighty  shall  He  cast  down,  filling  them  with 
confusion.  Darkness  shall  be  their  habitation,  and  worms  shall  be  their 
bed;  nor  from  that  their  bed  shall  they  hope  lo  be  again  raiaed,  because 
tliey  exalted  not  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  qMrits.  (5)  They  shall  eondemn 
the  stars  of  heaven,  shall  liA  up  their  hands  against  the  Most  High,  diall 
tread  upon  and  inhabit  the  earth,  exhibiting  all  their  works  of  iniquity, 
even  their  works  of  iniquity.  Their  strength  thaW  be  in  their  riches,  and 
theur  &ith  in  the  gods  whom  they  have  formed  with  their  own  hands. 
Tliey  shall  deny  the  imme  of  the  Lord  of  spirits,  and  shall  expel  Him  firom 
the  temples,  in  which  they  assemble ;  (6)  And  unlh  Him  the  fiuthful,  who 
Bufier  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  spirits. 

Chap.  XLVIL  ( I )  In  that  day  the  prayer  of  the  holy  and  the  righteous^ 
and  the  blood  of  the  righteous,  shall  ascend  from  the  earth  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Lord  of  spirits.  (2)  In  that  day  shall  the  Holy  ones  assemble, 
who  dwell  above  the  heavens,  and  with  united  voice  petition,  supf^cate, 
praise,  laud,  and  bless  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  spirits,  on  account  of  Che 
blood  of  the  righteous  which  has  been  shed ;  that  the  prayer  of  the  right- 
eous may  not  be  intermitted  before  the  Lord  of  spirits ;  that  for  them  He 
would  execute  judgment ;  and  that  his  patience  may  not  endure  for  ever. 
(3)  At  that  time  I  beheld  the  Ancient  of  daya,  while  He  sat  upon  the  throne 
of  his  glory,  uhiUe  the  book  of  the  living  was  opened  in  his  presence,  and 
yMte  all  the  powers  which  were  above  the  heavens  stood  around  and  be- 
fore Him.  (4)  Then  were  tiie  hearts  of  the  saints  ftdl  of  joy,  because  the 
consummation  of  righteousness  was  arrived,  the  supplication  of  the  saints 
heard,  and  the  blood  of  the  righteous  appreciated  by  the  Lord  of  spinia. 
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Chaf.  XLVm.  (1)  In  that  place  I  beheld  a  fbuntain  of  righteoasneflfl, 
which  neyer  fiuied,  encircled  by  many  springe  of  wiedom.  Of  these  all  the* 
thinsty  druik,  and  were  filled  with  wisdom,  having  their  habitation  with 
the  righteous,  the  elect,  and  the  holy.  (2)  In  that  hour  was  this  Bon  of  man 
invoked  before  the  Lord  of  s|||ritB,  and  his  name  in  the  presence  oi  the 
Ancient  oT  days.  (3)  Before  the  sun  and  the  signs  were  created,  before  the 
stars  of  heaven  were  formed,  his  name  was  invoked  in  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  of  spirits.  A  support  i^iall  He  be  for  the  righteous  and  the  holy  to 
lean  upon,  without  &lling ;  and  he  shall  be  the  light  of  nations.  (4)  He 
shall  be  the  hope  of  those  whose  hearts  are  troubled.  All,  who  dwell  on 
earth,  shall  fiill  down  and  worship  before  him ;  shall  Ue^  and  glorify  Him, 
and  sing  praises  to  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  spirits.  (5)  Therefore  the 
Elect  and  the  Concealed  one  existed  in  His  presence,  before  the  world  was 
created,  and  for  ever.  (6)  In  His  presence  kt  txiaUd,  and  has  revealed  to 
the  saints  and  to  the  righteous  the  wisdom  of  the  Lord  of  spirits;  for  he 
has  preserved  the  lot  of  the  righteous,  because  they  have  hated  and  reject- 
ed this  world  of  iniquity,  and  have  detested  all  its  works  and  ways,  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  of  spirits.  (7)  For  in  His  name  shall  they  be  preserved ; 
and  His  will  shall  be  their  life.  In  those  days  shall  the  kings  of  the  earth 
and  the  mighty  men,  who  have  gained  the  world  by  their  achievements,  be* 
come  humble  in  countenance.  (8)  For  in  the  day  of  theur  anxiety  and 
trouble  their  souls  shall  not  be  saved ;  and  Ihey  dkott  &e  in  subjection  to 
those  whom  I  have  choeea  (9)  I  will  cast  them  like  hay  into  the  fire,  and 
like  lead  into  the  water*  Thus  shall  they  bum  in  the  presence  of  the 
righteous,  and  sink  in  the  presence  of  the  holy ;  nor  shall  a  tenth  part  of 
them  be  found.  (10)  But  in  the  day  of  their  trouble,  the  worid  shall  obtain 
tranquillity.  (11)  In  His  presence  shall  they  fall,  and  not  be  raised  up 
again;  nor  shall  there  be  any  one  to  take  them  out  of  His  hands,  and  to 
lift  them  up:  for  they  have  denied  the  Lord  of  spirits,  and  His  Messiah. 
The  name  of  the  Lord  of  spirits  shall  be  blessed. 

Chaf*  XLVHL  (1)  Wisdom  is  poured  forth  like  water,  and  gloiy  fiiils 
not  before  Him  for  ever  and  ever;  for  potent  is  He  in  all  the  secrets  of 
righteousness.  (2)  But  iniquity  passes  away  like  a  shadow,  and  possesses 
not  a  fixed  station :  for  the  Elect  one  stands  before  the  Lord  of  spirits ;  and 
His  glory  is  for  ever  and  ever ;  and  His  power  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. (3)  With  Him  dwelb  the  spirit  of  intellectual  wisdom,  the  spirit  of 
instruction  and  of  power,  and  the  spirit  of  those  who  sleep  in  righteous- 
ness ;  He  shall  judge  secret  things.  (4)  Nor  shall  any  be  able  to  utter  a 
single  word  before  Him ;  for  the  Elect  one  is  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
of  spirits,  according  to  his  own  pleasure. 

Chap.  XLIX.  (1)  In  those  days  the  saints  and  the  chosen  shall  undergo 
a  cliange.  The  li^t  of  day  shall  rest  upon  tliem ;  and  the  splendor  and 
glory  of  the  saints  shall  be  changed.  (2)  In  the  day  of  trouble  evil  shall  be 
heaped  up  upon  sinners;  but  the  righteous  shall  triumph  in  tlie  name  of 
the  Lord  of  spirits.  (3)  Others  shall  be  made  to  see,  that  they  must  repent, 
and  forsake  the  works  of  their  hands ;  and  that  glory  awaits  tliem  not  in 
tlie  presence  of  the  Lord  of  spirits ;  yet  that  by  his  name  they  may  be  saved. 
The  Lord  of  spirits  will  have  compassion  on  them ;  for  great  is  his  mercy ; 
and  righteousness  is  in  his  judgment,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  glory ;  nor 
in  his  judgment  shall  iniquity  stand.  He  who  repents  not  before  Him  shall 
perish.  (4)  Henceforward  I  will  not  have  mercy  on  themi  nith  the  Lord 
of  spirits. 


Ctup.  LXL  (1)  Hm  the  Lotd  eonoHidad  tke 
exailed,  «nl  fliMe  who&mtSLcamKfkfmymgz  0|Mayoarey«%aBiM 
joor  bonMy  if  3ml  am  tapMm  «f  cwupieliciidiiy  ihe  Bbet  obbl  (9) 
Lord  of  ipiite  Mt  opoa  dw  dbrana  of  Mi  gtey.  (3)  Aad  dto 
rigfaioowDeoi  w)^  poorad  ool  ofcr  Ink  (4)  The  wonl  of  kv  BHodi  dhril 
deottof  «U  tfao  amien  ond  all  llio  lagodly,  who  diril  pondi  at  Ui  prao- 
OMOu  ($)  Id  dMtdqriMloOllio  luBgB,llio|nDceB,tlKenllad,nd  those 
wfao  yomum  the  cortfa,  itmd  um  hehsAd^  md  poipoifa,  tfat  He  m  maa^  oa 
dwtfaroiieofhiogloiy;  tliat  beftre  him  tlK  aunli  ifaA  be  jodged  ia  liglil- 
•oumeH;  (6)  And  that  noddag,  whieh  dmSk  be  apotai  befero  Hin,  iWI 
be  q»km  m  fain.  (7)  TVoable  riiall  cone  opon  dKm,  aa  upon  a  manaa 
in  mvail,  wfaoae  laboar  ia  aofeie,  when  her  child  CDisee  to  dM  BMMidi  of 
the  womb,  and  abednda  it  diifietdt  to  bring  fordk  (8)  OnepoitioB  of  dmn 
aball  look  opoo  anodier.  Tbey  aball  be  aatonidied,  and  afaall  bumble  dwir 
countenance;  (9)  And  tioable  riiall  aeiae  thein,iiiieD  they diall  behold  this 
Bon  of  woman  ntting  iqion  die  tfaitne  of  hia  gioiy.  (10)  Then  ahall  the 
kingi,  the  prinoea,  and  afl  who  poaaeaa  die  earth,  glorify  Him  who  has  do- 
minion over  aU  diioga,  Him  who  waa  concealed ;  for  from  the  beghmiiig 
the  Son  o€  man  etiated  in  aacret,  whom  the  Moat  High  ptesenred  ho  the 
presence  of  his  power,  and  revealed  to  the  elect  (11)  He  shall  sow  the 
congregation  of  the  sainta,  and  of  the  elect;  and  all  the  elect  shaU  aland 
bef^  Him  hi  that  day.  (13)  AH  the  kings,  the  fMrmces,  the  exalted,  and 
those  who  rule  over  the  earth,  ahali  ddl  dowp  on  their  fiicea  before  Him, 
and  shall  worship  Him.  (13)  They  shall  fix  their  hopes  on  this  Son  of 
man,  idiall  pray  to  Him,  and  petition  Him  /for  meroy.  (14)  Tlien  ahall  the 
Lord  of  spirits  hasten  to  expel  them  fhmi  his  presence.  Their  ftces  dnll 
be  flill  of  concision,  and  their  faces  shall  daiteeas  oovei^ '  The  angels  shall 
take  them  to  punishment,  that  vengeance  may  be  indicted  on  those  who 
have  oppreased  his  children  and  hia  elect  And  they  shall  become  an  exam- 
ple to  the  saints  snd  to  his  elect  Through  diem  shall  these  be  made  joy* 
fbl ;  for  the  anger  of  the  Lord  of  spirits  shall  rest  upon  tfaeiiL  ( 15)  Then  die 
sword  of  the  Lord  of  spirits  ^11  be  drunk  with  their  blood ;  but  the 
saints  and  elect  shall  be  safo  in  that  day ;  nor  the  foce  of  the  mnwB  and 
the  ungodly  shall  they  thenceforwarda  behold.  (16)  The  Lord  of  spirits 
shall  remain  over  them :  (17)  And  with  this  Son  of  man  ahall  they  dwell, 
eat,  lie  down,  and  rise  up,  for  ever  snd  ever.  (18)  The  sainta  and  the  elect 
have  arisen  fh>m  the  earth,  have  left  off  to  depreas  their  cotmtenancea,  and 
have  been  dodiad  widi  the  gannenl  of  lifo.    That  garmoit  of  lift  ia  widi 
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the  Lord  of  spmtB  in  whoM  iMienoe  your  garment  ahall  not  wa^old,  nor 
shall  your  glory  diminish. 

f[  cannot  forbear  to  insert  a  portion  of  the  author's  astronomical  revelations ; 
for  they  most  at  least  amuse  the  reader  much,  if  they  do  not  instruct  him.  Thus 
they  run :] 

GHA.P.  LXXL  (1)  The  book  of  the  revolatioBS  of  the  lummaries  of  bea^ 
ven,  according  to  their  reepectife  classes,  their  reapecthe  powe/s,  their  re- 
spective periods,  their  respective  names,  the  places  ifvhere  they  commence 
their  progress,  and  their  respecdve  months,  which  Uiiel,  the  holy  angel  who 
was  with  me,  explained  to  me ;  he  who  conducts  themv  The  whole  ac- 
count of  them,  according  to  every  year  of  the  world  for  ever,  until  «  new 
work  shall  be  effected,  which  will  be  eternal 

(d)  This  is  the  firsi  law  of  the  Itmiinariea.  The  sun  ami  the  light  arrive 
at  the  gatea  of  heaven,  which  are  on  the  east,  and  on  the  west  of  it  at  the 
western  gates  of  heaven.  (3)  I  beheld  the  gates  whence  the  sun  goes  forth ; 
and  the  gates  where  the  sun  sets ;  (4)  In  which  gates  also  the  moon  rises 
and  sets;  and  JbdM  the  conductors  of  the  stars,  amoAg  those  who  pre* 
cede  them ;  six  gaU$  wrt  at  the  rising,  and  six  at  the  setdng  of  the  sun* 
(5)  All  these  reepeotivelyy  one  after  another,  are  on  a  level ;  and  ntunerous 
windows  are  on  the  right  and  on  the  left  sides  of  those  gates. 

(6)  First  proceeds  forth  that  great  luminary,  which  is  called  the  sun ;  the 
orb  of  which  is  as  the  orb  of  heaven,  the  whole  of  it  being  replete  with 
splendid  and  flaming  fire.  (7)  Its  chariot,  where  it  ascends,  the  wind  blows. 
(8)  The  sun  sets  in  heaven,  and,  returning  by  the  north,  to  fMt)ceed  towards 
the  east,  is  conducted  so  as  to  enter  by  that  gate,  and  illuminate  the  face  of 
heaven.  (9)  In  the  same  manner  it  goes  forth  in  the  first  month  by  a  great 
gate.  (10)  It  goes  forth  through  the  fourth  of  those  six  gates,  which  are  at 
ibo  rising  of  the  sun.  (11)  And  in  the  fourth  gate,  through  which  the  sun 
with  the  moon  proceeds,  in  the  first  part  of  it,  there  are  twelve  open  win- 
dows ;  fifom  which  issaes  out  a  flame,  when  ^ey  are  opened  at  their  pro- 
per periods.  (12)  When  the  son  rises  in  heaven,  it  goes  forth  through  this 
ft>urdi  gate  thirty  days,  and  by  the  fourth  gate  in  the  west  of  heaven  on  a 
level  with  it  descends.  (13)  During  that  period  the  day  is  lengthened  fh>m 
the  day,  and  the  night  curtailed  from  the  night  for  thirty  days.  And  then 
the  day  is  longer  by  two  parts  than  the  night  (14)  The  day  is  precisely 
ten  parts,  and  the  night  is  eight 

(15)  The  sun  goes  fiHth  through  this  fourdi  gate,  and  sets  in  it,  and  turns 
to  the  fifth  gate  during  thirty  days;  after  which  it  proceeds  fh>m,  and  sets 
in,  the  fifth  gate.  (16)  Then  the  day  becomes  lengthened  by  a  second  por- 
tion, so  that  it  is  eleven  parts ;  while  the  night  becomes  shortenedt  and  is 
only  seven  parts.  (17)  The  sun  notv  returns  to  the  east,  entering  into  the 
oxth  gate,  and  rising  and  setting  in  th^  sixth  gate  thirty-one  days,  on  ac- 
count of  its  signs.  (]8)  At  that  pe^od  the  day  is  longer  than  the  night,  be- 
ing twice  ai  Umg  at  the  night ;  and  becomes  twelve  parts ;  (19)  But  the 
night  is  ahoresned,  and  becomes  six  parts.  Then  the  sun  rises  up,  that  the 
day  may  be  shortened,  and  the  night  lengthened.'  (20)  And  the  sun  returns 
towards  the  east,  eiNbring  into  the  sixth  gate,  where  it  rises  and  sets  for  • 
thirty  days.  (21)  When  thst  period  is  completed,  the  day  becomes  short'* 
ened  precisely  one  part,  so  that  it  is  eleven  parts,  while  the  night  is  seven 
parts.    (22)  Then  the  son  goes  fi?om  the  west,  firom  that  six^  gate,  and 
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proc  I II  iilMWil  w  iihfa,  riaing  in  tiieMhgatB  for  diirty  days,  and  setting  again 
westwards  in  the  fifth  gate  of  the  west  (33)  At  that  period  the  day  be- 
comes shortened  two  parts ;  «nd  is  ten  parts,  while  the  night  is  eight  parts. 
(24)  Tbeli  the  sun  goes  from  the  fifth  gate,  as  it  sets  in  the  fifth  gate  of 
the  west ;  and  rises  in  the  foorth  gate  (or  tt|irty-one  days,  on  account  of  its 
signs,  settJBg  In  the  west.  (%)  At  that  period  the  day  is  made  equal  with 
the  night;  and,  tieing  eqtial'witfa  it,  die  night  becomes  nine  parts,  and  the 
day  nine  ports.  (20)  Then  the  sun  goes  from  tliat  gale,  as  it  sets  in  the 
west;  and  returning  to  the  east  proceeds  by  the  third  gate  for  thirty  days, 
8ettin(f  ib  the  west  at  tbe  third  gate.  (27)  At  that  period  the  night  is  length- 
ened fsfim  the  dti§  during  thirty  mornings,  and  the  day  is  curtailed  from 
the  day  dnrinc  thirty  days ;  the  night  being  ten  parts  predscly,  and  the  day 
eight  parts*  (z8)  The  son  now  goes  from  the  third  gate,  as  it  sets  in  die 
third  gate  in  thd  west;  but  returning  to  the  eaiit,  it  proceeds  by  the  sectmd 
gate  of  the  east  for  thirty  days.  (29)  In  like  manner  also  it  sals  in  the  se- 
cond gate  in  the  west  of  heaven.  (30)  At  that  period  the  night  is  eisTen 
parts,  and  the  day  seven  parts.  (31)  Then  the  sun  goes  at  that  time  fiom 
the  second  gate,  as  it  sets  in  the  second  gate  in  the  west ;  but  retiimsto the 
east,  proceeding  by  the  first  gate,  for  thirty-one  days.  (32)  And  sets  in  the 
west  m  the  first  gate*  (33)  At  that  period  the  night  is  lengthened  as  much 
again  as  the  day.  (34)  It  is  twelve  parts  precisely,  while  the  day  is  sii 
parts.  (35)  The  sun  has  thu  completed  its  beginnings,  and  a  second  time 
goes  round  from  these  beginnings. 

[The  writer  goes  on  at  mnch  greater  length  with  the  sun,  and  then  brings  into 
Ytew  the  raoon  and  stars,  in  respect  to  which  his  le relations  are  equally  wonder- 
ful. It  is  one  of  the  most  curious  mixtures  of  fancy  and  conceit  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  half  scientific  and  accurate  obserration  of  the  course  of  the  hesTenly  bod- 
ies on  the  other,  which  can  anywhere  be  foand.] 
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